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Vol. XXIII., No. 3, July 1941. by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.] 


AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR MACHINE. 

Sir E. J. Russell, F.R.S., 

Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

TiiROUGfi all the ages agriculture and war have been regarded 
a« mutually antagonistic; it has been left to this generation to fuse 
thmi and make agriculture simply a part of the war machine. 
We have only recently l>egun to do this : the (iermans, on the other 
hand^ were already on the way some ten years ago and so have 
a considerable start over us. W^e have, howe\ er, some advantages 
which they lack. 

In this country the farmer's peace-time aim was to keep his 
farm going, often no easy task. He produced whatever in his 
judgment seemed most likely to achieve this end, using whatever 
materials suited him best, regardless of where they came from. 
He was under no sort of restriction, and could accept or reject 
any advice given to him. Large ciuantities of fertilisers and 
feeding-stuffs were imported from many different countries, (juite 
regardless of whether or not they could have been produced in 
this country. Many farmers frankly did little more than 
“processing’*: they imported feeding-stufifs from overseas and 
converted them into meat and milk. 

tierman agriculture, on the other hand, has for some years 
past been very carefully organised to make the nation as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible. The (iernian farmer had no need to 
worry about his own {>osition : prices were fixed by the State at a 
satisfactory level, and labour could not easih' move away from 
the land; all that had to l>e done was to obey orders and produce 
the required foods, hut he had to be as far as possil)Ic self- 
sufficient and indej>endent of imported materials. He was shown 
how to do this.^ The whole (German nation was put on to the 
dietary that the farmers could produce, and as a result the C iermans 

’ In sritc of all the organisation before the war (iermati agriculture had 
been moving in the same direction as British agriculture, though to a nuicli 
less extent. The area of arable land was shrinking and the grass was 
increasing; livestock were forming a larger part, and amble crops a smaller 
part of the total output; and until stronger measures were taken the iiumher 
of agricultural workers was diminishiug. 
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have much less change to make in their food and their farming 
than we have. 

Our peace-time dietary was much richer and more varied than 
the German. We were far from being self-sufficient, indeed 
only 40 per cent., reckoned in money value, of our food was 
produced here, and 60 per cent, was imported. Worse still, so far 
as war is concerned, the 40 per cent, home production was not 
evenly spread over the staple foods. We produced roughly about 10 
per cent, of our butter, 20 per cent, of our wheat and flour, 30 per 
cent, of our cheese, and 50 per cent, of our meat; but nearly all 
of our oats and potatoes and all of our liquid milk. Our imported 
foods and drinks came from almost every part of the civilised 
world. If you went into a small village shop and noted the 
country of origin of each of the foodstuffs you would have needed 
a world atlas to place them all. 

Our dietary, like our agriculture, presupposed peace and a 
highly organised and delicately adjusted international trade. It 
was, in fact, rather extravagant in its demand on the land. About 
2 acres were needed on the average to produce the food of one 
head of population. This, however, included a good deal of land 
in overseas countries where the yields are lower than ours : at 
British levels of yield the area of land needed was about 
acres per head ; i.e., to feed 10 people some 17 acres were necessary.* 

The German peace-time dietary, on the other hand, was much 
simpler than ours : it included only little that had to be imported, 
and it made much less demand on the land than ours did. At 
British levels of yield (which are not v^ery different from the 
fierman) about i acre per head was needed just before the war, 
i.c., 17 acres would feed, not 10 persons as here, but 17. Had we 
adopted the German dietary in peace-time we could have produced 
not 40 but 70 per cent, of our food, and it would have been fairly 
easy to push up the yields to make this figure 80 per cent. Theirs 
was not an interesting dietary : compared with ours there was 
twice as much potatoes, only half as much sugar, less butter, little 
lamb or mutton, and only half as much beef, and that not well 
finished. Two years before the war a well-placed individual, who 
could certainly get whatever was to be had, told me, as I wag 
crossing Germany, of his “yearning” for the beautiful quality 
beef he had been able to get in London but not in Germany. I 

* Two separate estimates can be made : (a) The population of Great Britain 
in peace-time was about 46 millions : 40 per cent, of the food for these 
corresponds to the feeding of i8i millions. We had J,2 million acres of 
cultivated land : this works out to nearly 18 acres per 10 persons, (b) The 
areas of land which at average yields would give the quantities of the 
different foods needed per head of population are set out in Table i. Official 
estimates are available for the yields of arable crops, but we have to assume 
values for yields of meat and milk. This gives 16 acres per 10 persons, 
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told him that it was still produced in these Islands, and there was 
no good reason why he should not have as much as he wanted — 
but he shook his head sadly. 

The two dietaries are set out in Table I. along with an estimate 
of the areas of land needed on average Britisli yields for arable 
crops and, in absence of statistics, assumed yields for meat and 
milk.' 


Bread and Flour 

Table I. 

Food Consumption 
Pounds per head 
per annum 

(P. Lamartine Yates). 
Great 

Britain. Germany. 
107 222 

Land required for prod 
tion at British levels 
of yield : 
acres. 

Great 

Britain. Germany. 

015 016 

Potatoes 

210 

398 

005 

003 

Sit^^ar 

109 

56 

0*04 

0*02 

Beef and V eal 

66 

34 - 

060 

0-31 

Pork 

48 

65 

O’ 18 

025 

Mutton and other 
meat 

29 


026 

_ 

(All meat 

143 

100) 

(104 

O ' 56) 

Milk (gall.) .„... 

20 

21 

006 

O' 06 

Butter 

22 

i6'4 

o- 18 

O' 14 

Marf^arine 

8 

15-5 

— 

— 

Cheese 

95 

12-6 

O ' 02 

O' 03 

Eggs (No.) 

153 

126 

— 

— 


Other foods 

1-50 

O' I 

I '60 

I 00 

•05 

105 


Fish, fruit and vegetables are not included in the above table; 
the figures for (Ireat Britain in 1934 were, in lb. per head : — Fish, 
about 40-45; V'egetables, too; Fruit, 115. The German consump- 
tion of vegetables and fruit w'as lower, but, like ours, was 
expanding. 

This great difference in the dietaries of the two nations caused 
wide differences in the agriculture, but made German farming much 
simpler than ours. The data have been collected in a valuable book 
by P. Lamartine Yates.® Far more of their land is under the 
plough than here — 68 per cent, as against 41 per cent, in Great 
Britain : much of it is worked on a three-course rotation, corn — corn 

' no lb. meat (220 lb. live weight) per acre for beef and mutton. 300 
gallons milk per s^cre. Pork— from arable land : 7 lb. barley = i lb. pork. 

* P, Lamartine Yates. Foo^. Production in Western Europe. Longmans, 1940. 
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— roots; or a six-course, corn — com — roots — corn — corn — grass, 
and the commonest com crop is rye, the easiest of all to grow. 
Much more labour is employed per loo acres, but it is less efficient 
tlian ours. In Great Britain one agricultural worker (including the 
fanner) feeds about 17 “ persons ” ^ and has a net output of about 
£joo per annum. The German agricultural worker feeds 7 
“ persons ” and has a net output of only £70 per annum. There 
are correspondingly big differences in the numbers of livestock per 
worker, and the numbers of workers per 100 acres of cultiv'ated 
land. It cannot be too clearly stated that the British agricultural 
worker has a higher value of output per annum than any other 
agricultural worker in Europe. With all the high rate of labour 
on the farm, yields are but little higher than in this country, 
although in consequence of the higher proportion of arable land 
the average ^alue of output per acre is somewhat higher — £8 in 
]>lace of our £6 at equal price levels (Table II.). 

Table II. 

Agricultural Output 1937 (P. Lamartine Yates) 



Output per 

worker 

Weekly 

Acres 

Sttx-k 

Output 





wages per 

per 

units 

r>er acre 



Gniss 

Net 

hired worker 

worker 

r»er 






(.shillings) 


worker 

Gro.st 

Net 


£ 

£ 




£ 

£ 

Great Britain 

240 

200 

30-36 

33 ‘B 

10*3 

7 

6 

Denmark 

j 8 o 

155 

23-26 


8*4 

1 1 

10 

Netherlands - 

ISO 

120 

-\L 30 

0*0 

4*9 

17 

14 

Belgium 

1 10 

too 

r8-22 

7*4 

3*4 

15 

M 

Switzerland - 

1 10 

100 

27-20 

7*1 

4*3 

17 

*5 

France 

00 


20-28 

1 1*6 

2*8 

8 

8 

(rennany 

70 

70 

18-23 

7*0 

2-8 

8 

8 


* Rough grazings in Great Britain reckoned at half their acreage, and Alpine 
grazings in Switzerland at one quarter. 


The German system needs no modification for war conditions; 
it is, in fact, an admirable war-time system. The difficulty of 
lalx)ur is completely overcome by collecting from the occu{>ietl 
countries all the men and women desired ; questions of wages, con- 
ditions of life and of work do not arise, and, as the labour never 
had l)een, and from the nature of the system never need be, very , 
efficient, the lack of training and experience is of no great moment. 
How long can the system last? That remains to be seen, but we 
must expect that the iron heel on the farm, and the taking of food 
from occupied countries, • will keep Germany sufficiently fed for a 
long time to come. 

The small proportion of grass and of roots in Germany is 
explained by the smaller importance of livestock in German than 
in Britisli agriculture. Nevertheless, the output of milk and pork 
*0, J. BeiJbv. Empire Jt. Expt. Agric. 1941, Vol. y, pp. 137-144. 
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had to be maintained, and the Germans showed great ingenuity 
in providing home-grown feeding-stuffs. Twelve years ago, l>efore 
the present programme was developed, they used to import some 
30 per cent, of their total concentrates ; but this was rapidly dropped 
to less than 10 per cent.; we, on tlie other hand, imported about 
66 per cent. This drop in Germany was brought about in several 
ways. Ensilage was developed, portable outfits for steaming 
jx>tatoes for livestock were put in circulation, fodder crops were 
extended and the grassland improved. A system of pig- feeding 
was worked out which reduced to a minimum the grain re(juired, 
and made full use of home-grown fodder. The (iermans are less 
likely to have to reduce total numbers of livestock than we are. 

The difference in position of livestock in (ierman and in British 
agriculture affects the manuring of the crops; in (ireat Britain 
most of our nitrogen and potash (thougli not phosphate) is supplied 
from farmyard manure, but in (iermany more has to come from 
artificial fertilisers. That means a higher consumption of 
fertilisers than here, which, however, ])resents no difikultv. 
Nitrogenous fertilisers are made from the air, and so long as the 
factories remain at work the output can he maintained. Potash 
i.s almost entirely in German hands; they al\va}’s had the chief 
deposits, and in addition now control tlie Alsatian and the Polisl] 
mines. Phosphate supplies caused them difficulty in the last war, 
but perhaps less in this; the chief source is French North Africa, 
hut in the last 20 years other sources have been opened up. 1 he 
conversion of insoluble mineral into solulde i)hosphate could not 
easily be done in the last war. l)Ut methods have in the meantime 
l)een developed. 

The more closely one compares (iernian and British agriculture 
the more it appears that Cierman agriculture has for some years 
been an integral part of the war machine and, therefore, need 
now suffer little change, while ours has not, and we have to make 
considerable changes now while the war is on us, just as we did 
in the last war. In some respects our position is letter now than 
it was then. lAirmers and farm workers are much l)etter 
organised than they were so that changes can he made far more 
(juickly. The War Agricultural Committees are not new i)eoj)le, 
and their officers have usually already held posts as organisers, 
and know their counties and their farmers well. The research 
and advisory services are in full working order ; problems as the\ 
arise can be dealt with, even if a perfect .solution cannot always 
be found. It was, of course, unfortunate that the problems raised 
in the last war were not satisfactorily solved in the years of peace; 
we are once again back at some of them : — control of wireworms, 
manurial value of town refuse, sewage sludge and other wastes, 
utilisation of mineral phosphate, of straw, etc., all of winch had 
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been set aside in 1919 for problems that then became more 
urgent. 

We cannot hope to maintain our peace-time dietary during the 
war, and the changes must be considerably more drastic than any 
needed in Germany. Our consumption of meat, sugar, eggs and 
cheese must be cut down, and we must provide for an increased 
consumption of bread, potatoes and vegetables. Fortunately our 
people are taking the change in dietary very much better than 
might have been expected, in view of British conservatism in the 
matter of food, and fortunately also the new dietary seems to be 
as wholesome and as sustaining as the old one, thanks to the care 
taken in rationing, advice about cooking and the establishment 
of canteens. 

The change in dietary involves corresponding changes in our 
farming : — 

(1) A large increase in production of cereals, potatoes and 

sugar beet, all wanted for human food; 

(2) Full maintenance and, if possible, increase of milk, in spite 

of the fact that some of the imported foodstuffs are 
cut off; 

(3) As high an outjmt as possible of meat and eggs as long as 

this does not hamper (1) and (2); 

(4) An increased output of vegetables and fruit. 


The Increase in Output. 

1. OiJK Energy Supplies. 

Cereals . — Wheat and, to a less extent, oats furnish the major 
part of our energy requirements. In peace-time we produced only 
about one-quarter of our total consumption of wheat, and a fair 
amount went to poultry, so that less than a quarter of the human 
consumption was provided from home sources. On English 
farms the outjmt of wheat will increase considerably during the 
war, and this is a great comfort in view of the supreme import- 
ance of having unlimited bread supplies. Fortunately, also, 
wheat is one of the easiest of all foods to transport, and ample ^ 
supplies are in Canada, the shortest of the long sea voyages. 

Oats are in a rather special position. Thanks to an effective 
publicity campaign the consumption of oatmeal seems to l>c 
increasing in England, indeed in some places the housewives' 
enthusiasm ran ahead of the shopkeepers' supplies. This 
development is wholly beneficial, and those fanners who can grow 
good quality oats should increase their output in every way 
possible. 



In the old days rye was often used for human food, and then 
it was given up in this country, although much used in Cjennany. 
More recently, however, increasing use is being made of rye for 
special foods. The grain is grown on contract, and 1 am informed 
that no less than 6,500 acres are wanted this season. 

Potatoes . — These constitute the second most important source 
of our energy requirements and, indeed, they give a larger energy 
return per acre than any other crop. An acre of potatoes pro- 
vides approximately twice as many calories as an acre of wheat 
or oats.^ Potatoes are in the special position that in peace-time 
we satisfied almost the whole of our requirements, innx)rting as 
a rule only a certain number of carlics. We have therefore no 
leeway to make up here. But our peace-time annual consumption 
was only about 200 lb. per head as against 4CX) Ih. in Germany, 
and the curtailing of meat, fish and eggs should lead to a larger 
consumi)tion. Hence the drive for a larger potato output in 
gardens and allotments, and on farms. Certain conditions must, 
however, be fulfilled. The seed must be both A'igorous and free 
from disease. There is a real danger in extending the cultivation 
of potatoes that its diseases also are spread, notably the \irus 
diseases, unless special care is taken to ensure healthy seed, and 
yet the cultivation of potatoes must be much more widely spread. 
In peace-time it is one of the most local of all our crops, being 
confined largely to the eastern part of England and Scotland, and 
to certain restricted areas in the west. In war-time transport 
cannot be spared, and there should be a much larger measure of 
local self-sufficiency. As it is quite impossible to foretell the 
yield, this increa.sed acreage may result in crops in excess of what 
the markets would normally take. In peace-time this risk was a 
powerful deterrent against extending too much the potato) 
acreage; in war-time not only must risk be taken, but one must 
hope that the bumper crop will come. The financial risk is borne 
by the Government, but the utilisation of excess potatoes is one 
of the most urgent of war-time problems. More human con- 
sumption can be encouraged by the development of special methods 
of treatment, such as chips, crisps, etc. ; above all by suitable 
propaganda in the towns, establishment of potato bars. etc. 
Potatoes can also be used for the manufacture of farina or other 
foodstuff, or as food for livestock, especially if travelling cooker.s 
could be sent round. The problem should be taken in hand 
before the crop is ready. 

‘Wheat gives flour furnishing about 2 6 million calories per acre at i 7’7 
cwt. yield, less l'4 cwt, per seed, and 85 per cent, exiraction for flour; while 
potatoes at 6^5 tons per acre yield, less o*8 tons for seed and allowing for 
waste in peeling, give 5 million^ calories. 
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II. Our Protein Supplies. 

Protein for ourselves . — In the last war it was commonly stated 
tliat a reasonable dietary supplying enough energy would almost 
always supply enough nitrogen also. This may be so, but, 
unfortunately, the nitrogen in grains, e.g. wheat, oats, beans, etc., 
has not the same biological value as the nitrogen in animal pro- 
ducts, meat, fish, milk and eggs. It is significant that in peace- 
time the British and American peoples eat more animal protein 
than most other races, and it seems reasonable to attribute a good 
deal of our driving force to that circumstance. 

The proteins of green leaves seem to be in a different category, 
and some of them appear to have distinctly higher biological value 
than those of seeds. Green leaves, however, are not a good 
source of protein for human beings because of their large content 
of cellulose and fibre, which we cannot digest directly, although 
micro-organisms in the intestine can bring alxiut decomposition. 
If it should become necessary, it would almost certainly be possible 
to separate the protein from these less useful constituents and 
make it available as human food. For the present most of the 
first-class protein conics from animal sources, and it must lie 
admitted that there is ground for uneasiness on this account. 

We started the war with a large population of livestock, in 
some ways larger than ever before, but the restriction on imported 
feeding-stuffs has compelled reduction; we have also reduced our 
import of finished animal foods — meat, eggs, cheese, etc. More 
labour and more skill are required in the production of animal than 
of vegetable protein. For many reasons, therefore, our supplies 
of high-class animal protein wdll tend to go down. Yet it is 
difficult to see how hard manual work can lie done without it. 
Special arrangements have been made to supply additional cheese 
to agricultural workers and miners, and canteens make possible 
supplies for other workers. It is. however, up to the farmer to 
increase the output in every way possible : the power of endurance 
of our workers may still turn on this factor. 

Protein for livestock . — While animals can transform second- 
class plant proteins into first-class ones they cannot make protein 
out of simple substances : only plants can do this ; they alone have* 
the remarkable power of building up proteins out of simple com- 
pounds like ammonia or nitrate. Kale is outstanding in this 
way, and is well ahead of most other crops. The numbers of 
pounds of protein equivalent and of starch equivalent made from 
I cwt. of sulphate of ammonia are on an average : — 

Kale Oats Swaks Potatues Mcadbw hay 

Gram Straw 

Protein equivalent 44 61^ 13 26 

Starch equivalent - 302 168 114 157 403 174 
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It is certain that we do not use anything like enough sulphate of 
ammonia. In peace-time “ Safety First may be a justifiable 
rule; but in war-time there can be no fear of overproduction, and 
probably most of our crops would bear another cwt. per acre of 
sulphate of ammonia. In regard to other fertilisers the restricted 
supplies of potash and phosphate have made soil analysis more 
than usually imiK)rtant so as to ensure that these shall be used 
to the best advantage. 

On most farms, however, the chief source of protein, or more 
strictly protein equivalent, for livestock is grass. Dr Norman 
Wright estimates that of the total of 3 7 million tons of protein 
equivalent consumed annually by the livestock of the United 
Kingdom in the years before the war, no less than 2* 1 million tons 
came from temporary and permanent grass, i million was 
imported and 0 6 million came from home-grown cereals, roots, 
straw, various by-products, etc. Almost as high a proportion 
of the starch equivalent was supplied by temporary and permanent 
grass: 12 5 million tons out of 21 2 million tons. Our present 
problem is to see how much protein and starch equivalent we 
can continue to produce, because this affects the supply of first- 
class protein available for human beings. This is the justification 
for the emphasis now being laid on grassland improvement ; wc 
are compelled to plough some of our present grass in order to 
iiKrease our acreage of cereals and potatoes, and so the remaining 
grass must be improved to make the smaller area as far as possible 
do the work of the larger one. Fortunately the methods are well 
known, and they have been so wxll described in this Journal that 
there is no need to repeat them. Wc can, too, take a leaf out 
of the German farmer’s book and make more use of silage as a 
means of saving some of the excess of summer grass and holding 
it for the winter. 

Increasing our area of cultivated laud . — Although we cannot, 
like the Ciermans, requisition our neighbours’ lands and crops, we 
possess a considerable reserve of land that can l)e comerted to 
better use than was economically practicable in peace-time, and 
its improvement has become an urgent war-time necessity. Much 
of this land has been cultivated in olden days, especially in the 
great wars of Napoleon’s time and in 1914-18, and methods of 
utilisation are now known. Some Agricultural Committees arc 
already doing a great deal in this direction : Norfolk, for example, 
is starting on a 10,000 acre tract near Feltwell and some 4,000 
acres in the Brekland region ; when the full story of what is being 
done in other counties can be told the total will probably be 
impressive. It is now much easier than ever before to tackle this 
job; suitable tractors and. other implements have been designed, 
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and numerous experiments have already been made to test various 
possibilities. The situation in regard to animal food supply is 
so serious as to justify every possible effort to improve it, and 
any farmer who, without prejudice to his output of grain and 
potatoes, can squeeze out from his farm a few more animals for 
the butcher, or more gallons of milk, or more eggs, and put them 
on the market, is doing a public service. 

The curtailment of the grassland and of supplies of imported 
fceding-stuffs must of course reduce the numbers of livestock in 
the country, but the reduction need not be too drastic. On our 
own farm of 375 acres our head of livestock in the last year of 
peace was 112 cattle and a breeding flock of 300 Border 
Leicester ewes : in the summer our livestock population -w'ould be 
about 136 cattle and calves, and 830 sheep and lambs, this being 
well above the average.* We had 216 acres permanent grass and 
133 acres arable, and we purchased some 85 tons of feeding-stufTs. 
We have now ploughed up 541] acres of our permanent grass, thus 
reducing its area by 25 per cent., and our purchases of feeding- 
stuffs will this year be cut down 50 per cent. But the liead of 
stock is not being proportionately reduced : the sheep are down 
only by 25 per cent, to 606 (225 breeding ewes and 379 lambs) and 
the cattle by 33 per cent, to 84. Even these reductions are greater 
than they need be on an ordinary farm where the density of 
stocking would be much lower. Our pig population is actually 
going up, but this is for a special reason : when we bought the 
estate in 1934 it comprised 75 acres of woodland, of which about 
55 were felled by the vendor; we did not wish to replant so much, 
and so we are changing about 40 acres into grassland. The tree 
roots effectively prevent ploughing up, so we turned in some 
Tamworths, and they are such hardy, industrious diggers that 
they clear the ground, leaving us with only a few shrub-Hke 
growths to tear out with a tractor, after which seeding by hand 
becomes possible. 

Scotland has a particularly interesting set of problems in con- 
nection with the 10 million acres of hill grazings and deer forests 
lying below the 1500 ft. level, some of which at any rate offer hope 
of improvement Iiy the introduction of mixed cattle and sheep 
grazing, by cutting bracken, by drainage, liming, manuring, etc. 

However, it is no use improving the remaining grassland 
unless this is accompanied by a drastic culling of livestock that are 
not pulling their weight on the farm. Milk recording has helped a 
great deal here : in England and Wales the Societies show a steady 
rise in yield from 473 gallons per head in 1919-20 to 546 gallons 

' The average for England and Wales for 1939 Was, per loo acres farmed 
land, 27 cattle : 72 sheep ; our figures were 36 cattle : 263 sheep. 
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per head in 1935-36/ Many instances could be given of benefits 
derived from culling, and the present inducements to sell should 
encourage this. 

The ploughing up of grassland in England will, it is hoped, 
encourage the folding of sheep on arable land. This is one of the 
surest ways of maintaining fertility of the light soils, especially 
now that the supply of farmyard manure is likely to be restricted 
owing to the curtailment of purchased feeding-s tuffs. If the 
war goes on long enough we may yet see some of the old folding 
breeds l>ecome more popular. But, in the meantime, the Border 
Lcicester-Oieviot remains high in favour, and the more culling we 
do in the south the more we shall have to go north to replenish 
our flocks. So wc naturally hope that good breeding stocks will 
be well looked after. 

III. The Protective Foods. 

Vitamins and Minerals . — These will undoubtedly play an 
increasingly important part in the war; they include vegetables 
and fruit in addition to milk and potatoes already mentioned. 
Our consumption of fruit and vegetables had been steadily increas- 
ing; it is difficult to estimate the quantities eaten because of the 
large amounts grown in private gardens and allotments. The 
last peace-time figures indicated a consumption of the order of 
115 lb. of fruit and 100 lb. of vegetables per head per annum. 
Of the fruit a large part was imported; the most popular were 
apples, oranges and bananas. These imports are now very 
heavily curtailed, and we are down to the supplies produced at 
home. This makes a severe cut into the important protective 
foods and makes it imperative that those who can grow fruit should 
intensify their production. 

Black-currants come first in the list of fruits as suppliers of 
vitamins and minerals, but strawberries and raspberries stand high 
also. On the other hand, some of the luxury fruits, grapes, pears, 
melons, etc., are much lower down, and so we can console ourselves 
if we have to go without them. 

V^egetables were always mainly j)roduced at home, and their 
cultivation was far more widely spread than that of fruit. They 
serve three purposes : as nutrients, as sources of vitamins and 
minerals, and as flavouring materials. Their nutrient value is 
not high, though carrots, broad beans, and peas arc fairly good; 
and the protein of the green leaf vegetables, si)inach, Brussels 
sprouts, etc., though small in amount, is good biologically. The 

* It is not necessary to remind readers of the dilBculty of defining “ annual 
milk yield ** and of the resulting uncertainty of many of tlic statistics. The 
Milk Recording Societies have adopted a precise definition and stuck to it, 
so that their figures are really comparable. 
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chief value of vegetables lies in their protective and flavouring 
properties. Fortunately, vegetables are as good as fntit for 
supplying vitamins and minerals, and so long as we are well 
provided with them our dietary need not suffer. But economy 
of transport is even more important than for potatoes, as vege- 
tables rapidly lose some of their vitamins if they are kept long. 
Local self-sufficiency must be the aim, and farmers having access 
to large town and city markets should enquire into the possibilities 
of vegetable production. Great efforts are being made to increase 
llic output from allotments and gardens, but these will not nearly 
.suffice, and there will be a big demand for more. Sprouting 
broccoli and Brussels sprouts are among the best vegetables for 
sup[)lying vitamins and minerals, while some of the luxury vege- 
tables, asparagus, etc., come near the bottom of the list. Onions 
are low in vitamin content but have considerable value for flavour- 
ing; man)' people never appreciated them till they became scarce in 
X941, and one can expect a sustained demand in 1942. With the 
curtailment of meat, and tlie greater predominance of bread and 
potatoes, tlie need for more vegetables will be emphasised, and, 
incidentally, those who have charge of the feeding of land girls 
and of other workers new to the land should take sj>ccial care that 
their dietary includes abundance of fresh vegetables so as to 
keep them in full health and efficiency. 

An Eye on the Future. 

It is one of the special characteristics of good farm- 
ixig in Great Britain ' that it is never done for the day 
alone ; an eye is always kept on the future. It is an old saying that 
a man should live as though he were going to die to-morrow, but 
farm as though he were going to live for ever. Many ireople 
are a good deal worried about the effects of the present drive for 
intensive production by using more artificial fertilisers, especially 
sulphate of ammonia. There would be no fear if abundance of 
farmyard manure were available, but, unfortunately, this will not 
be the case, and restrictions on feeding-stuffs will cut supplies 
down. This is particularly sad because more straw than usual 
will be available, and the demand and prices for the finished pro- 
duct, whether meat or milk, are sufficiently good to justify every 
effort at improved production. 

The chief dangers of the present position are that the soil may 
become acid, and that it may lose organic matter or “ humus.” In 
spite of the activities of those responsible for the Land Fertility 
Scheme there remains a great area of land in need of lime. 
Potatoes, oats, alsike clover and grass suffer least from this defect, 
but it is a defect, and the official adviser should be ctmsulted as 
to whether or not lime is needed; the advice costs nothing and it 
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may save a great deal. The full value of fertilisers cannot be 
obtained on acid soils. 

The farmyard manure should go on the potato or the root 
crc^s, but there is not likely to l>e enough to prevent some of the 
arable land losing organic matter; this, however, rights itself when 
the land is put back into a grass-clover mixture, as it should be 
after some three or four years of arable cropping, and organic 
matter again accumulates. 

The really important thing is that strong efforts should always 
be made to improve the farm all through the war years. There 
is a lot of public support now for agriculture. Take full advan- 
tage of it. Use every bit of help you can get from whatever 
quarter for bringing more of the marginal land into cultivatioti, 
for getting rid of poor pasture by ploughing it up, and after 
cropping lay down a better mixture; drain and lime land that 
needs it, and get the hedges in order. 

It is inevitable that there should be more planning in the post- 
war agriculture than in the past. When peace comes the prol)Iems 
of reconstniction will be as grav'c as those now confronting us, 
and will be rendered more difficult by the sharp divisions of opinion 
which in war-time are in abeyance, but are likely to arise again. 
Agriculture must obviously put its own house in order, and in 
doing this it would be very helpful if the numerous sur\eys made 
before and during the war could be systematically worked up into 
County Reports, as was done by the first T^oard of Agriculture 
at the end of the i8th and the beginning of the iQth centuries. 
This would enable the agricultural position to be set out in proper 
perspective. But agriculture will alsc^ have social services to 
perform; it will be called upon for help in reconditioning suffering 
people and reconstructing our national life. Some experience 
was gained after the last war, and this should prove useful when 
tlie time comes. Finally, agriculture will always have to play its 
part in national defence, for we cannot assume that this is our last 
great struggle; science and engineering will continue to furnish 
new resources which in the hands of adventurers may be used 
for conquest and plunder, and national security will always ha\'e 
to l>e a paramount consideration for peace-loving people. Our 
agriculture must be developed with the double purpose of serving 
peace-time needs and of assuring a war-time dietar} when next 
the need arises. We need not, like the (lermans, live permaneuily 
on a war-time dietary, but we must be aide to produce it at very 
short notice. 

For these various reasons our agriculture cannot be left to 
drift. We are not likely to attempt restrictive measures like some 
of those adopted by the Germans. For us there is a much better 
way. We know how mucji food the nation needs, and when 
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peace comes and international trade starts up again we can decide 
what is the minimum below which home production should not 
fall, and allocate our remaining requirements by trade agreements 
with the A^arious parts of the Empire, the United States, and other 
countries. The home production could be allocated on a county 
basis by the War Agricultural Committees, who could organise 
a Farmers’ Reserve, similar to the Army and Navy Reserves, of 
men who undertake to deliver specified quantities of the various 
commodities to the buying organisation. The machinery exists 
in the Marketing Boards, and the methods would be the placing of 
contracts, as is done for milk and sugar beet, or the fixing of 
prices, as is now done for wheat, potatoes, livestock and other 
products. We are getting used to these methods now and learning 
how to work them smoothly. We should regard them as part 
of the permanent machinery of the future and improve them 
accordingly. We cannot hope, e\'en if we wished, to get back to 
the old days of unrestricted competition between home and over- 
seas producers ; our great problem will be to combine the necessary 
degree of planning with that freedom of action that has hitherto 
been characteristic of British agriculture, and to which so much 
of its high technical efficiency is due. 


(606) Wt. 13458/15 200 7/41 L. & Co. Ltd. Gp. 167, 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT IN EASTERN 

POLAND, 1930-39 

SIR JOHN RUSSELL, f.r.s.. Director, Rothamstead Experimental Station 

Meeting of the Society y 3 November 1^41 

T he years of my title have been chosen as the first and last of a series of 
visits to Poland. I write of the country as I saw it in those years and often 
use the present tense where the past would now unhappily be more appro- 
priate. 'Fhe statistics throughout the paper are from the ‘Concise statistical 
year book of Poland, 1937.’ Except where otherwise stated, population data 
are for 1931 and crop data for averages of 1932-36. 

It has been Poland’s tragedy to have no natural boundary either to the east 
or to the west but only to the north and the south ; in consequence during its 
long and eventful history there have been expansions and contractions east- 
wards and westwards like the movements of a concertina. Certain boundaries 
became definite after 1923, and had Poland been left in peace these could 
have become quite effective. The eastern regions fall into that remarkable 
strip of Europe, lying between longitudes 22^^ and 28° E., only as wide as from 
London to Holyhead, into which the surging movements of peoples from 
east and from w’est have compacted more nations than in any equal belt 
in the wT>rld; seventeen principal races and a host of minor ones are found 
along a stretch no longer than the return journey from London to the 
Shetlands. 

Of the several nationalities in these eastern regions of Poland the most 
important arc the Ruthenians, the Jews, the Germans, and the Lithuanians. 
The Ruthenians inhabit a belt of country running north and south along the 
Polish border and they are divided between Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Romania. 'Fhere are several groups which have little if anything in 
common: the White Ruthenians of the north; the Polesians; the Red 
Ruthenians of Woiyii and Galicia; the Huculs of the Carpathians. In the 
main the White Ruthenians are Greek Orthodox while the Poles are Roman 
Catholics ; their upper classes always freely intermarried with the Poles but the 
peasants remained more distinct. The Red Ruthenians arc Greek Catholics. 
In recent years a political division has appeared chiefly among them: the 
Ukrainians, who are aiming at an independent Ruthenian nation. The idea 
of independence for the Ukraine was severely repressed in Russia, but the 
Poles admit the right of free national development and fostered Ruthenian 
schools and co-operative societies. Political troubles arose in the south 
between 1920 and 1935, when there were political assassinations, but I heard 
nothing of them in the northern regions. It is absolutely impossible to draw 
any frontier on purely ethnographical lines ; indeed until recently the peasants 
did not classify themselves on national lines, but by their religions. I'he 
population is of similar structure throughout: in the towns Poles and Jews 
preponderate; in the country, Poles and one of the Ruthenian groups, but 
very few Jews. In Tsarist times this had been the region of large estates; the 
landowners were mainly Poles and the Ruthenians were mainly small farmers 

I 
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and peasants. Under the Polish Government these large estates were being 
broken up, but some, like the Radziwiht estate, chiefly forests, survived. 

Geographically these eastern regions fall into four well-defined areas: 
the high ground (300-500 m.) of Podole in the south; the lower ground (100- 
200 m.) of Woiyfi farther north; the still lower ground (below 100 m.) of 
Polesie in the centre ; and beyond that the higher ground of the Nowogrddek 
and Wilno regions. 

Polesie 

Polesie comprises the Pripet marshes, a huge oval basin lying east and west 
along the centre of which runs the river Pryped. Only part is in Poland ; the 
rest stretches into Russia as far as the Dnieper into which the Pryped empties ; 
a southern extension goes almost to Kiev nearly 400 miles down stream. The 
Polish part is only about 100 metres above sea-level, and the river has still 
900 miles to flow before it reaches the sea, so that the fall is extremely slight. 
The rainfall is low, averaging at Sarny 560 mm., and the summers are hotter 
and drier, and the winters cooler and more severe, than is usual in Poland. 

The most numerous and important of the tributaries of the Pryped come 
in from the south and would naturally have gone to the Baltic. But in Polesie 
their way was blocked by the ice and dunes of the glacial period, and so they 
formed the Pryped and found a way out eastwards. The watersheds that 
divide the Pryped system from the Bug and the Niemen are very low and 
ill defined, so that these river systems trespass a good deal on the Pryped, and 
the trespassing varies with the seasons and the human activities. The very 
slow flow leads to short circuiting between one branch of the river and 
another: the anastomosis of the physiographers. Flood time is March and 
April, and low water is in September and October. Stanislaw Pawlowski 
gives an admirable description of the geography of the marsh region in 
Congres Internat. de Gdographie, Varsovie, 1934: Excursion Poldsie et 
Biatowieza. 

The marsh forms a vast plain at three slightly different levels. Along the 
river are the mud flats, chiefly mineral matter brought by the river; just 
beyond and slightly higher is the peat which forms a layer 3-6 m. thick; this 
forms by far the largest part of the marsh, and as the water is well charged 
with mineral water and the substratum is often chalk the vegetation has been 
of the mineral peat type, giving rise to ‘‘low moor” peat like that of our fens, 
and well suited to cultivation when drained. At a higher level is the acid peat 
more suitable for fuel and industrial use. 

The plain is broken by sand dunes which are older than the peat, and play 
a very important part in the life of the country as they are the only parts not 
waterlogged and liable to flooding. Dunes are more extensive here than any- 
where else in Poland or indeed in Europe. They are up to 20 m. in height, 
and form ramparts which may be as much as 5 km. long; the cast slope is 
scarped, the west is gentle. They arc or were covered by trees ; after these 
are removed the soil can be cultivated for a time but it then loses its humus 
and becomes a blowing sand. 

About one-third of the province is forest. In the northern part pine and 
fir predominate; in the south there are more deciduous trees: oak, ash, and 
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alder. The fauna is varied ; it includes wolves, bears, deer, and even elk ; by 
the water there are beavers. It is the forest that gives the name to the region : 
Polissya, as the natives call it, in Polish Polesie, means “the country along 
the forest” (las). The name has nothing to do with Poland, which probably 
means the plain dweller, from Pole, plain, or in modern usage, a cultivated 
field. I am indebted to Professor E. H. Minns for information on these 
points. 

The lakes are very characteristic features; there are more than four hundred 
having an area larger than i km"., although they have little economic 
importance. 

Polesie has been inhabited since very early times by a group of what are 
now the Ruthenians, but the special environment and the isolation have 
given them an entirely distinctive character and they recognize no affinities 
with any other people. They call themselves Polesuni; the Poles call them 
Poleszuki. 'Fhey belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, and they average 
70% of the rural population; the Poles, including the estate owners, average 
about 12% and in some districts fall below 10%; they are Catholic. But the 
population is sparse; Polesie occupies some 10% of the total area of Poland, 
but it had only 1*13 million people in 1931, 3% of the total population. 

'The towns have only i3‘;,j of the population and it is much more mixed 
than in the country ; about half are Jews, this being a higher proportion than 
in any other province except Wotyn ; 30'! are Poles, the rest are Polesians 
with a sprinkling of Ruthenians and Russians. The largest town is Brzesd, on 
the Bug (Brest Litovsk), the administrative centre; it had a population of 
50,700 in 1931, but was rapidly growing. 

"I’he centre of life and culture for the marshes is Pinsk (32,000 in 1931), 
built on a spur called Zakorodzia, where the ways from Wotyn, the Vistula, 
and the Niemen all meet. It is an ancient city dominated by the seventeenth- 
century cathedral and monastery associated with the Jesuit missionary 
Andrzej Bobola, who was put to death by Cossacks and whose relics, after 
many vicissitudes, were returned to Poland with much ceremony in 1938. 
Jt is claimed that a synagogue has been here since the ninth century. As they 
were built mainly of wood few old buildings have survived, nothing com- 
parable in interest with the towns in or near the Vistula such as Torufi or 
Chetmo. The main street is cobbled, the shops and houses small, but 
the large market-place is very interesting on market days, when it is 
thronged by peasants bringing in their w'ares: farm produce, hay, and 
some pottery. 

Pinsk is an important collecting and distributing centre: the region exports 
timber and timber products, meat, fish, geese, mushrooms, and many minor 
foods, and it imports wheat, rye, and tobacco, mainly from the central and 
western regions. There are a match factory, timber yards, and two wood 
factories: it is claimed that plywood was invented here. As usual in Poland 
the commerce was largely in the hands of the Jews, who never seem to miss 
an opportunity. 

There are no good roads and travel is mostly by water or on foot along 
paths that often follow the tops of the sand-dunes, or on cart-tracks running 
along the base where the moisture binds the sand and makes it firmer. A 
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motor car is of little service as the roads, mostly earth tracks, become impas- 
sable with rain. The pleasantest way of seeing the marshes is to charter a 
little steamer at Pihsk. The journey starts on the river Strumieh, then on the 
Pina and then the Pryped, affectionately called the Starucha (the old lady) 
because it has several times changed its course but always comes back to the 
old one again. There is much bird life: storks, herons, grouse, and many 
lesser birds ; one sees geese, cattle, and horses, and in August many heaps of 
hay piled up and around tree stumps. The peasants travel in long narrow 
rowing boats saved only by skilful manipulation from being capsized by the 
wash from the small steamer. Fishermen are busy with large nets fixed on 
frames and live in strange little huts, called Kurin y made of reeds. 

Villages are scarce and far apart, usually compact, the cottages are of wood 
and one storey only ; most are plastered w ith loam and whitened, though some 
of the older ones in the centre and north are of rough timber unwhitened and 
with small w'indow^s; very occasionally one is of brick, built by an emigrant 
returned from the United States with money in his pocket. One meets these 
people all over Poland: they never lost the desire to come back to their native 
village, though their enthusiasm is not always shared by those children who 
remember life in the States. In general the cottages have three rooms, in one 
of which is the stove, made of brick; they have wooden floors, broad seats 
round the walls or beds made of hay sewn up in coarse material. Commonly 
some sacred pictures hang in the corner, but with no lamp. The houses are 
roofed wdth thatch, sometimes fastened down with boughs of trees. The 
doors in the buildings are of tree trunks with their boughs still attached to 
save mortise and tenons. 

I'he houses are of course very combustible and once a fire starts much of 
the village may be burnt. 'Fill recently some witchcraft survived, certain old 
women knew the incantations to be spoken as flowers are thrown into the 
tire to bring it under control. Deliberate firing of haystacks for motives of 
revenge sometimes occurs, and the stacks of the villagers are placed close 
together on a raised stretch of sand so that if one peasant burns another’s 
stack his own will be lost in the conflagration. 'Fo burn a man’s house and 
plough up the site is the traditional peasant vengeance, while the firing of the 
landowners’ stacks or barns was in the past one of the first signs of dissatis- 
faction or political unrest. 

"Fhe cottage gardens produce vegetables, some of which however are lost 
by flood, and most peasants have beehives made out of large hollow^ tree 
trunks, w ith a few' holes bored for the bees to get in and out, and a door for 
the removal of honey. T he region has always been famous for its honey. 

The Tsarist government had kept the whole marsh region in an extremely 
backward state for strategic reasons. Few' developments or drainage works 
were undertaken, and no roads w'ere made. There were no schools and the 
people were almost all illiterate. The isolation was almost unbelievable. 
During the years 1914-18 some of the peasants did not know that there w'as a 
war on, and only suspected something because no official came to collect the 
taxes. In some parts a motor car was till recently such an object of terror that 
the peasants crossed themselves and prayed w'hen one passed them. In the 
villages we were introduced as Americani. I endeavoured to explain the 
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difference but was politely informed that the villagers had never heard of 
England and that anyway all foreigners were Americani. 

Everything had to be produced at home. Utensils, implements, even locks 
for the doors were of wood; indeed Pawiowski speaks of these people as 
living in the age of wood. Yet they have distinctive peasant arts: their weaving 
in particular is very attractive. The material is linen. The flax is grown and 
retted locally, the fibre is spun and dyed with vegetable dyes, also home- 
made ; a red colour is made from alder, a brick red from wild thyme, copper 
sulphate added to these (a recent device) gives a blue, while peat extract gives 
a dull black. The thread is mounted on the loom as the warp, but in the best 
of the work the weft, instead of being carried in a shuttle, is on a needle which 
is skilfully threaded across. Very attractive patterns thus become possible, but 
of couree the work is slow. The most beautiful work comes from the wettest 
and most inaccessible villages, as here the women have most time on their 
hands and least material. Bast footwear and sheepskin coats are common, and 
the women wear brightly printed cotton squares on their heads. 

As usual among illiterate people the age of marriage is low, even for Poland, 
no fewer than 25% of the brides being under nineteen, while the birth-rate 
is the highest in Poland (34 per 1000), as is also the natural increase in 
population (19 per 1000). This has necessitated a good deal of emigration 
to the western regions during spring and summer, but the peasants return 
for the winter. Formerly there was much migration to Brazil and to North 
America. 

Another consequence of these conditions was a tendency to idleness and to 
drink, and unfortunately it was vodka. Men and women both indulged, those 
who had the money sometimes rather heavily. Richer fanners would some- 
times buy one hundred bottles of vodka for a wedding feast: without it there 
would be no festivity. Fortunately more temperate habits are developing in 
consequence of the financial crisis, education, and it is said, the spreading 
Baptist movement. 

A survey of Kobryh (75 miles west of Pinsk) recently made by Jakubowski' 
gives a concrete illustration of the conditions. 'Phe population of this district 
increased by during the ten years 1921-31, when it stood at 114,171 ; 

much of this wsls by repatriation. Eighty-five per cent were dependent on 
agriculture and only on industry and crafts; subdivision of the land there- 
fore necessarily continued and over 5o‘/o of the farms were under 5 hectares 
in size. The dietary, as elsewhere in Polesie, is: Rye bread, potatoes, cabbage 
soup {barszcz), millet porridge, and in the marsh fish, especially the cele- 
brated Wnuj, The only fats available are lard and linseed oil and then only 
during periods of hard work. Sugar is a great rarity, eaten only by the richer 
peasants during festivities, which fortunately for them are fairly common. As 
occasional treats are white bread, rolls, and herrings. 

Improvements effected by the Poles , — The Poles set about improvement in 

* J. Jakubowski, ‘Stan Spoleczno-Kulturalny Wsi Pow. KobryAskiego,’ 2 ^gad. 
Pracy Kult, Roeznik II, Warsaw 1936. I am indebted to Dr. A. Waligdrski for this 
reference and summary and for other help in preparing this paper ; also to Professor 
^howski of the Polish Research Centre, to Dr. and Mrs. Kleczowski, and to Mrs. 
Conbr idge- Patkaniowska . 
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two ways: education, and better economic conditions. Education was made 
compulsory between the ages of seven and thirteen, but subject to the proviso 
that no child is expected to go more than 3 km. to school. It was necessary to 
start from the very beginning, and as there was very little money the schools 
were still inadequate right up to the war. One I visited in Berezce opened in 
1928 and had in 1934 one hundred and seventy-four children but only two 
teachers, and two rooms with two classes in each, the walls bare and un- 
decorated, the seats and desks uncomfortable. But the teachers greatly im- 
pressed me. 

The improvement in economic conditions required drastic changes in the 
land system, drainage and other land amelioration, and better marketing 
methods. Throughout these eastern regions the peasants’ holdings were in 
strips scattered so that each should have his share of good and of bad land. 
The crops were arranged roughly in three courses : rye (the most important), 
other grains, uncropped fallow. The chief crops and their areas in thousand 
ha. were rye (278), potatoes (134), oats (84), barley (36), wheat (24), linseed 
(14), and millet (ii). But the rest was no longer all uncropped. One of the 
great improvements fostered by the Poles had been the increased growth of 
potatoes and other crops in place of the old fallow. But the yields were still 
low, only about one-half those obtained in the west. Cattle (Polish Red) were 
increasing and were in 1936 more numerous per thousand of population than 
elsewhere in Poland: they were used for meat rather than milk. Sheep are 
also numerous here and to the north; elsewhere in Poland there are few; they 
provide wool for weaving and their skins are made into coats. 

The land w^as not economically used. One holding of 20 hectares had 
2 ha. of rye, 2 of oats, 1 of potatoes, and 4 of meadow, and 10 in wild grass 
and other use. On the large estates also there was much wild land: a 16,000 ha. 
estate had only 1 10 arable, cultivated, however, on a good rotation and yield- 
ing w'ell: potatoes, oats, red clover, rye, white clover, rye ; 200 ha. were forest, 
and the rest was wild grass ; it w as devoted to the breeding of horses and of the 
Red Polish cattle. Even in 1938 the estate had not fully recovered from the 
destruction wrought by the Germans in 1914-18. But improvement w^as 
going on: fifty-five thousand holdings, an aggregate of 500,000 ha., were 
consolidated in Polesie between 1919 and 1936. 

A great scheme for the development of Polesie was started in 1931. An 
annual income of 300,000 zt. was provided of which 10% came from local 
taxes and the rest from the Central Government, the region being as yet too 
poor to pay more. An experimental station had already been started in 1925 
at Sarny on the river Shicz to study the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment. First the land had to be drained. Main channels may be up to 12 m. 
wide and 4 m. deep, the secondaries, m. wide, 1^2 m. deep, spaced at 
25-100 m. Then the land is ploughed and the native vegetation completely 
buried, fertilizer isadded, and hardy grasses so wm: Dactylis, Alopecurus pratense 
and beckmatuiy Festuca rubra and pratensisy Phleum pratensey Poa pratens€y 
palustrisy and seratinay also Swedish and red clovers. The total cost may be 
220-350 zt. per ha.: 100- 150 zi. for main drainage, 60 zl. for the trenches, 
60 zt. for seeding, and 60 zi, for manuring. I'he Government paid 6*12 zi. 
per quintal for the hay, so that the cost of reclaiming was about the price of 
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50 q. of hay. The cost is borne by the landowners or by a State loan obtain- 
able at 3%. Striking results are obtained. The wild vegetation, rushes and 
sedges, myosotis, spirea, potentilla, herb robin, mint, Polygonum aviculare, 
buttercup, but very little grass and no clover, may yield 10 q./ha. ; improved 
land yields six or eight times as much and of better quality. A peasant with 
10 ha. had before improvement three cows only, but could not feed them 
properly; after improvement he had eleven cows much better fed and had 
hay to sell. This kind of improvement could be widely extended if Russia 
would consent to a general lowering of the river levels. 

The manurial results are much like those obtained on the fens of Holland, 
showing how marsh conditions smooth out the effect of climate. The same 
curious ‘ reclamation disease * occurs, requiring the addition of about 
3 S“ 5 S copper sulphate per acre. The possibilities of improving the arable 
crops are also considerable ; while the average yields in the marsh for potatoes 
are about 80-90 q./ha., those at Sarny are 300-400, and 20-30 of rye against 
an average of 8-10 q./ha. In the Pihsk powiat some io^^„ of the 130,000 ha. 
of wild land had been reclaimed between 1935 while in the whole 

province 52,000 ha. has been reclaimed and no less than 200,000 ha. has been 
cut out of large estates, to make small farms. 

Considerable progress was made with horse breeding, the best of which 
was done on the larger farms. The Army was the chief buyer and set the 
standards, but Polish country people are very fond of horses, and land- 
owners and peasants are equally proud of a good turnout on Sundays and 
feast days. Some of the children, girls as well as boys, are excellent riders. 
The native marsh cattle were not so good as the Polish Red, and were there- 
fore being displaced by these: the native pigs had some useful qualities, but 
w^re less useful than the Large White crosses. 

Proper exploitation of the timber was organized. It was railed to Gdynia, 
or floated along the canal to the Bug and thence to the Vistula, or w'orked up 
at one of the local factories. I’he fishing was also being improved. A bio- 
logical research station was established at Pihsk in 1937 to study the biology 
of the rivers, beginning with the distribution of the crayfish and its parasites, 
and the bacterial disease, which twenty years ago had almost exterminated 
them. They were a valuable export, mostly to France. Peasant industries 
were encouraged. Cooperative societies and Peasant Women's Associations 
were formed, and attractive shops established in the chief towns so as to 
avoid the bane of peasant arts and crafts, the middlemen who underpay the 
peasants and overcharge the purchasers. The culture of apples and of plums 
was also developing, especially in the west on the loamy soils. The wild 
plants were also being better used: medicinal herbs, berries such as cran- 
berries (Oxycoccus)^ reeds for thatching and for transport to Warsaw to be 
made into mats. An annual exhibition, the Jarmark Poleski, was to be held 
each year in Pinsk in August to show the progress and the products. 

The northern regions: Nowogrddek and Wilno 
North of the marsh is the wojewddziwo (province) of Nowogrddek, well 
above the marsh level; it is traversed by the Niemen and by the railw^ay from 
Warsaw to Moscow: the country is undulating, about a quarter is forest, and 
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about 35% is cropped, chiefly with rye, oats, and potatoes. The yields are 
higher than in Polesie or in Wilno, much more barley is produced, and the 
peasant’s dietary is better; barley porridge takes the place of the millet 
porridge of the marsh and the buckwheat of the north. The houses are of 
wood logs or planks roofed with straw, tiles, or sheet iron ; many of the fields 
are large. 

The population is almost entirely rural, and less than io% live in the 
towns. As throughout the eastern provinces the population differs greatly 
between town and country; in the town about 40% are Jewish, 45% Polish, 
and only 11% White Ruthenian, while in the country less than 4% are 
Jewish, on the average 53% are Polish, and 42/0 White Ruthenian, but in 
some districts more. "I'he largest town, Baranowicze, had only 23,000 
inhabitants in 1931; it is the railway junction where the Warsaw-Moscow 
line crosses the north- south line from Wilno to l^wow. It has no architectural 
or historic interest, yet contrived to make itself look very gay for the soldiers’ 
fete day on August 15 to commemorate the Miracle of Warsaw’, the defeat oi 
the invaders of 1920. Only tw'o other towns have more than ten thousand 
inhabitants; Idda and Stoniiu. 

'I'he province of W’ilno is more picturesque and historically more import- 
ant. It is in the moraine country, its lakes including Narocz, the largest in 
Poland; its many hills are low but steep, usually well wooded; the plains are 
wn>oded and much cultivated. I’he cottages are of wood, with straw thatch. 
'I’he soil is sand or clay, usually poor and acid, and less productive than that 
to the south ; the chief crops are rye, oats, potatoes, but little wheat or barley. 
Buckwheat however is grown more extensively than anywhere in Poland, 
also flax and peas. 'I'here are far fewer cattle than in Polesie or Woiyn, and 
lower per 1000 ha. than in Nowogrodek; on the other hand there are many 
more sheep than elsewhere in Poland and they were increasing, the figure 
lor 1937 being four times that for 1921. 

As in the other regions much of the land is in small holdings, about half 
being 5 ha. or less (he. below’ the poverty- line), and 15% actually below' 
2 ha. Inhere is much strip farming, some strips being very small. The 
population is not quite as largely rural as in Xow’ogrodek or Polesie, some 
20'^y being urban in 1931; in the country are Polish, 28% White 

Ruthenian, and 3*/^ Jewish, while in the towms 63 'o Polish, 29 q Jewish, 
and 3^)^ Ruthenian. Almost all ol the Ruthenians were small farmers, wanting 
only to be left in peace, free to use their own language and practise their own 
religion; they arc mostly C^reek Orthodox now, though in the old days they 
had been Greek Catholics. W bite Ruthenian secondary schools had been 
started ; 1 was informed that they*^ w'ere not a success through Jack of pupils. 
As elsewhere in the eastern provinces illiteracy has been bad; 60% ot the 
rural population above ten years of age were unable to read and write in 
1921 ; this w^as reduced to 33% by 1931. 

I have visited several well-managed large estates. One south ot W ilno had 
3000 ha., 1000 of which was arable; its yields ot rye and potatoes were 
double the average, though even here oats and barley did not do well and 
wheat was not attempted. The grassland was being improved as on other 
good estates; and a good herd of Frisian cow^s gave high and increasing 
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output of milk ; cheese was successfully made. The pigs were Large Whites, 
a popular breed in Poland, suggesting one of the many ways in which we 
shall be able to help after the war: the large building housing them was 
provided with loopholes out of which the guards could shoot the wolves in 
winter. 

On another estate, equally well run, special efforts had been made to 
develop the fishponds, a great industry in Poland. Carp are the most usual ; 
they are fed with lupin seeds, and thousands of acres of water are devoted to 
them; indeed on some estates I was told that more could be got out of a 
hectare of water than out of a hectare of land. In 1938 the armual production 
of carp in Poland was about 12,000 tons, and another 14,000 of carp and pike 
came from the lakes, 26,000 tons in all, nearly sufficient for national needs. 
Most of the carp was said to be eaten by the Jews as a “meritorious act.” 
One estate producing trout had ingenious devices for attracting insects to 
the water; electric lamps were submerged just below the surface and lighted 
at night; horse flesh was also given. A special society is concerned with these 
pond fisheries. 

It is impossible to speak of these country houses without a feeling of 
regret that they should have suffered so badly and for so long, l^he breaking 
up of the big estates is bound to affect them. Hospitality is an ancient tradition 
with them; one hostess told me that in her grandmother’s time rarely less 
than fifty had sat down to dinner, and in her own childhood they were rarely 
less than fifteen, including the French and Polish governess and the poor 
relations. As in England the country houses expanded in the i86o*s, when 
money was plentiful though for different reasons than here ; the emancipation 
of the serfs brought in compensation funds, timber began to have value, and 
the development of transport enabled agricultural produce to be sent to dis- 
tant markets. A period of fluctuating fortune followed, ending with the war 
of 1914-18 when the Germans destroyed or plundered everything they 
fancied, including the books. Then came twenty years of slow but steady 
reconstruction to the high standard finally reached in 1939, and now, this 
renewed devastation. 

Two central agricultural experimental stations deal with agricultural 
problems. At Bieniakonie, 35 km. south of Wilno, cereal crops are studied 
under Professor Eastowski. The central flax station, under Professor jagmin, 
at Nowa Wilejka, near Wilno, deals with home-grown fibres ; it is located here 
because this province is the largest producer of flax in Poland, and Poland is 
the second largest producer in the world. Its programme illustrates the 
ingenuity with which the Poles were attacking their problems. Raw textile 
materials were imported in considerable quantities and paid for by sub- 
sidized exports of cereals, sugar, and other agricultural produce really needed 
at home. The annual consumption of sugar per head in Poland was less than 
half that in England. Tales were current on the frontier of considerable 
smuggling back into Poland of sugar sold to an adjoining country at less than 
the home price. It was decided therefore to replace some of the cereals with 
fibre crops which in any case were worth about three times as much per 
hectare. Cotton and jute, the two most needed, cannot of course be grown 
in Poland, but investigations were started to see if flax, hemp, and abutilon 





Professor Jagmin and experimental garden for fibre plants: Wilno 
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could be changed into something sufficiently like them to be effective 
substitutes. 

The exploitation of the forests involved some difficult problems, so much 
damage having been done by the Germans. About 20% of the province is 
forest, nearly half being State-owned and the rest in private hands ; but the 
State exercises considerable control, requiring a proper survey and a ten-year 
plan of cutting and regeneration to be approved by the Forestry Department 
and carried out. MucK timber is exported as coniferous sawn wood, but 
efforts are made to sell it in manufactured form ; the Wilno district produces 
some 70% of the plywood and veneer of Poland. 

Transport however was difficult. The natural outlet is the Niernen, but 
unfortunately this passed also through Lithuania and Prussia, and the naviga- 
tion restrictions made it useless. However the Poles never accept defeat, and 
they established several pleasant ‘Plages* upstream from Wilno. Libava was 
the nearest port by rail, but it lacked all facilities; Mernel was also near. But 
the only practicable ports were Danzig and Gdynia, a long way off, and 
Danzig was becoming politically hostile. ^Fimber was Poland’s chief export 
and we were the chief buyers. 

The administrativ e and cultural centre of the province is Wilno, one of the 
most attractive cities in Poland. It is built on the moraine hills, and the Wilja, 
a tributary' of the Niernen, cuts through it in a sinuous course. The hills are 
not higii, but they are steep, and they effectively prevent any rectangular 
layout of the city; they afford however many pleasing views over the city. 
It was a favourite residence of King Sigismund Augustus in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, Poland’s golden age, and must have been magnificent 
if we can judge by the few surviving Gothic churches, and especially St. 
Ann’s, and the remains of the Castle; these were being cleared and con- 
served. Here Barbara Radziwitt lived and was buried; till this war her crown 
still rested on her coffin in the Cathedral ; from here too started King Stefan 
Batory’s road to Polotsk; it was reconstructed by Catherine the Great and 
planted with beech trees, and is still in use. 

Like other Polish cities Wilno suffered greatly in the wars of the seventeenth 
century; some of the churches were rebuilt in the Baroque style with Italian 
help; in the early eighteenth century there was damage by fire, and the new 
churches were Rococo; later came the more severe classic styles; in the 
nineteenth century the Russians introduced some Byzantine work. From the 
hills one gets the impression of a city of spires and chestnut trees, and as one 
wanders down the narrow winding streets one finds many little courtyards 
often adorned with arcades and gardens and pleasing nooks and corners. 
Window boxes of flowers are popular; the police stations led the way. The 
people are attractive, with soft voices and a singing intonation. One can 
understand Pilsudski’s affection for Wilno and his declaration that it was one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world; he was bom here, and here his 
heart is buried in his mother’s grave, which is placed among the soldiers’ 
graves, as befits tlie mother of a warrior. 

The University was founded by Stefan Batory in 1578 as a Jesuit Academy; 
it grew into a great seat of learning but was closed by the Russians after the 
1830 insurrection and the Polish language w^as forbidden. Many stories still 
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survive of the repressions from then on to 1922, when it was reinstated by 
Pitsudski. But it is pleasanter to think of Napoleon’s connection with Wilno; 
he passed through it in July 1812 on his way to Moscow, making a speech that 
sounds curiously modern about his noble aims and devastating intentions; 
but he came back in October in a sledge, travelling under another name. The 
road on which he passed was shown me and the story told of how he was 
nearly captured by Cossacks but was saved by some Poles who, my informant 
added, were thereby the cause of Waterloo. Caulaincourt mentions the 
Cossacks but not the alleged narrow escape. 

Wilno is also an important religious centre. Some of the old Russian 
Orthodox still survive as the Eastern Orthodox Church of Ancient Rite; 
their predecessors had fled hither in the time of Peter the Great because 
they disapproved his ecclesiastical innovations. At Raduh is a well-known 
Rabbinical college, while at Troki are the Kariem, an interesting sect of 
Tartar origin who came from the Crimea in 1398; they combine many of the 
tenets of Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity. But as only those 
born in the community can become members, and no converts can be 
accepted, their numbers are falling. They live very strict lives and are greatly 
respected. 

The southern regions: WolyA and Eastern Galicia 
South of the marsh regions the country rises in two steps: first comes Wotyn, 
a plain some 200 m. above sea-level and about the same size as Polesic; 
then farther south on higher ground another two provinces, Tarnopol and 
Stanistawdw, which correspond roughly to the old Eastern Galicia, together 
the same area as Woiyn, but with considerable differences, both natural and 
political, Wotyn, like Polesie, is a plain and has about the same rainfall, but 
it is more fertile ; its chief crops are rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes ; but with 
much more wheat and barley than farther north, yields are higher and cattle 
and pigs more numerous; there were however fewer sheep. Both at Dubno 
and at Kowel there were factories for preparing bacon, tinned ham, and lard for 
Great Britain and the United States. More land is in agricultural use {66% 
against 50^0 in Polesie) and only 20% is forest; it is altogether better country. 

Eastern Galicia stands higher, has somewhat higher rainfall (690 rnm, at 
Lwow), it has considerable stretches of fertile loess soil, and grows a much 
wider range of crops. Wheat is more important; indeed in the Tarnopol 
province it actually exceeds rye in area; there are also sugar beet, tobacco, 
flax, hemp, and two crops which are confined to the south-east and show the 
warmer character of its summer: maize and grapes for wine. 

Both in Wotyn and in Eastern Galicia the rural population includes many 
Red Ruthenians, but with considerable differences. Wotyn was under 
Russia and, like Polesie, was kept in a backward state for strategic reasons ; 
illiteracy was as common as in Polesie, no fewer than 85% of women and girls 
over ten, and 63% of the men and boys living in the country districts being 
unable to read and write in 1921. Eastern Galicia, on the other hand, was 
under Austrian rule, which was much more lenient than that of Russia or 
Germany. Some education was permitted, and in 1921 illiteracy was lower 
than in Woi)rfl, except in the remote districts where the people were very 
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backward. But as against this the Austrians tried to lighten their task of 
government by fomenting trouble between the Poles and the Ruthenians, and 
this left a host of difficulties for the Polish Government. 

From its soil and climate Eastern Galicia ought to have been fairly prosper- 
ous, but it has always been poor. For centuries military adventures of many 
races have passed through it between Kiev and Lw6w; the peasants have 
always been in the way, and have suffered accordingly. Dr. Sty5 (Vincent 
Sty 4 , Arch. Towar. Nauk. Lwow, 1934) worked out the history of twenty of 
the villages and showed the devastation caused by w^ars, famine, and pestil- 
ence, especially cholera, smallpox, and typhus. Their high birth-rate had saved 
them during war and pestilence, but it nearly ruined them in peace time by 
putting too great a pressure on the land. The shrinkage in size of holdings 
is shown in the following figures taken from Dr. Stys' paper: 


Annual change per cent in 



1787-1820 

1820-50 

1850-83 

1883-1931 

Population 

+ 0-439 

-j 0*610 

+0-515 

4-0*822 

Number of peasant holdings . . +0 334 

f 0*903 

}i -047 

f I *098 

Total area of holdings . 

ro 154 

-Fo*i 16 

; 0 003 

4 - 0*349 

Mean size of holdings . 

~ 0163 

0*618 

0778 

-0*492 

It has become a region 

of dwarf farms; in 

the various 

districts 

from half to 


two-thirds of the total holdings in 1921 were less than 5 ha., usually divided 
into strips. Approximately half the population is Polish and half Red 
Ruthenian, these being divided into Ruthenian and Ukrainian; in the south 
howev^er there arc fewer Poles. 

When 1 first visited Eastern Galicia in 1930 there was still much war 
damage; broken bridges and wrecked houses. But the children had known 
only peace and isolation ; they ran away terrified from our car. Women and 
girls in their nicely embroidered costumes, much brighter red than in the 
north, were working in the fields, cutting the corn with sickles; they had 
dimpled cheeks but not the high cheekbones of some of the other Slav groups. 
Fhere is a certain amount of gloom and slowness of thought in their make-up. 
Maize enters largely into their dietary. The villages are compact; the houses 
of one storey only, made of wood frame only partly hewn, and filled in with 
straw coated with loam and then whitened or coloured pale blue. The straw- 
thatched roof is built in a characteristic overlapping style. Not infrequently 
there is no chimney; any smoke lingers indoors to help in the warming. 
Water is lifted from the wells either by the long pole lever or by a wheel. 

Considerable improvement had been effected by 1936. The new cottages 
were of wood or brick, often with sheet-iron roofs painted red or green. 
Many thousand farms had been consolidated and some 200,000 ha. had been 
taken from the large estates and used for peasant holdings. Advancement 
became possible: one peasant in the Dniestr v^alley told me he had started 
with 2 ha., and by dint of hard work had now got ten. But the holding was 
not stable and his two sons would share it when he died. Fragmentation con- 
tinues. New farms are exempt but a so-called “hidden subdivision” was 
going on, two or more families living on the same holding. 

Some of the large estates were very productive however. One of 10,000 ha. 
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in the Dniestr valley region had 4000 ha. of forest, 2000 ha. wild grass, and 
2000 ha. cultivated, of which 1200 ha. were arable, 200 pasture, and 400 fish 
ponds. The permanent staff numbered 120, summer workers another 200, 
with a further 50-200 at harvest. The wages were paid mostly in kind; they 
were, per annum in 1936: 15 3 q. (27 cwts.) of cereal grain per family ; the use 
of 1/3 ha. of land for potatoes; manure, horses, and implements being pro- 
vided by the estate, but not seed; 1/3 ha. of pasturage for the cow; free wood 
and medical attendance. Minimum wages were fixed by a commission. The 
number of families employed would probably not much exceed one hundred 
and fifty. Had it all been divided into 20 ha, holdings it might have provided 
for about two hundred families. But the same high standard of production 
could hardly have been maintained: the rich, clean milk, tuberculin tested, 
the high yields of grain, sugar beet, and colza. The house, though smaller 
than some, was a choice specimen of Polish taste and culture; the hostess, 
speaking English perfectly and with a considerable knowledge of Polish art, 
had a beautiful collection of books and prints, much attractive furniture and 
tapestry; it was a house where one could stay indefinitely. She was keenly 
interested in the estate and in the peasants; she ran a kindergarten, and 
medical services for the children; not wanting to make money out of the 
enterprise but simply to keep it going and help her people. It was a little 
island of the best Polish culture in a Ruthenian population. 

The centre of commerce and of culture for this southern region is Lwdw, 
called Lemberg during the Austrian occupation. It is an ancient city founded 
in 1250 by the Ruthenian Duke Lew, but Polish since 1340. Traffic was 
mostly by river; and the city was built on the Pettew, a tributary of the 
Bug, at the dominating point where a short portage linked up the Dniestr 
and the Bug over the low watershed; it was thus at the intersection of the 
routes from the Black Sea to the Baltic and from each of these seas to eastern 
and central Europe. It rapidly became a great trading centre and attracted 
settlers of many nations, including Scotsmen. It also achieved much political 
importance as the final bastion stopping the progress of invaders from the 
east: only once did it fall into foreign hands, and that was when the Swedes 
took it in 1704. 

Lw6w has the unique distinction of being the seat of three archbishoprics: 
Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Armenian. It had become the chief 
centre of the oil and potash industries, and had important timber and other 
industries as well as much distributive commerce. Further, it became a great 
centre for higher education with a large university, technical colleges, and 
other teaching institutions. By 1931 it was the third largest city in Poland 
with a population of 312,000, about half of whom were Poles, a third were 
Jews, and the rest Ruthenians and others. 

It has some beautiful churches and other interesting buildings, and on 
market days its big market square becomes filled with peasants dressed 
in gay colours, with their little stalls of fruit, vegetables, and chickens. 

Summary of changes and developments 

We can now sum up the changes in the eastern provinces since Poland 
took them over. The population was very mixed. In the towns the Poles 
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and Jews preponderated; in the country districts there were very few Jews; 
the Poles and one of the groups preponderated, Red Ruthenians in the 
south, White Ruthenians in the north, and Polesians in the centre. The 
Poles were in a minority in a number of districts. No line of separation 
between the various groups could be drawn. Minority problems therefore 
became inevitable, and two actually arose: the Ukrainian and the Jewish. 

The central marsh region had been left entirely undeveloped by the 
'Psars and the northern regions were not much better. There was no educa- 
tional system, and the people were almost entirely illiterate. 

Throughout the eastern region almost all the land had been held in large 
estates, the owners being Poles. The peasants’ land was farmed on the strip 
system, each man’s strip being allotted on the principle that each was to have 
his share of good and of bad land. The system was of low productivity and 
incapable of irnprov^ement. Further, at the peasant’s death his land was 
divided between all his sons*; it was not confined to the eldest as here. 
Dowries, which could be livestock, had to be provided for daughters. So the 
peasants became poorer and the inevitable results followed: early marriage, 
high birth-rate, high rate of natural increase, greater pressure on the land, 
further fragmentation of the holdings. The situation was worst in the south, 
and this, coupled with the legacy of trouble fomented by the Austrians, led 
to the Ukrainian problem. 

The Poles began quite rightly by improving the land situation. The 
peasant is not interested in political theories or systems of government: he 
tolerates almost any system that gives him sufficient land and peace to 
cultivate it. But trouble is always likely wffien fragmentation has gone too far. 
Land reform w^as therefore started in four directions: consolidation of the 
peasant’s holdings by exchange of strips so as to bring each man’s holding 
into one compact piece; opening up of Government land and breaking up of 
large estates; reclamation (usually by drainage) of land which was cither 
waste or not fully utilized; and abolition of embarrassing liabilities. In 
general estates might not exceed 300 ha. of cultivated land in the eastern 
provinces or 180 ha. elsewhere, forest and water not to count. The breaking 
up was hastened in the eastern provinces by the Russian Revolution. In the 
six eastern provinces 2,230,000 ha. had been consolidated, 1,162,000 ha. had 
been parcelled out into 305,000 farms, 209,000 ha. had been improved by 
drainage, and liabilities on 264,000 ha. had been liquidated, all between 1920 
and 1936. 

More amelioration work was done in Polesie and Wolyn than in any other 
j>rovince in Poland except Lublin. The breaking up of the large estates was 
completely altering the social structure of the region, but it was vigorously 
pursued, especially by Mr. Poniatowski as Minister of Agriculture. As the 
large estates often obtained higher yields per hectare than the small ones, the 
breaking up meant a fall in yield per unit area. But the gain in production 
caused by consolidation and amelioration more than offset this loss and the 
total production showed a substantial increase in spite of the fall in average 
yields of rye and wheat. 

* This is general, except that a few of the larger estates, e.g. the Radzivs’ill, 
Czartorytki, and others were entailed. 
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All Poland: Production in thousands of metric tons and yields in quintals per 
hectare 

Rye Oats Wheat Potatoes 

1909-13 .. S7*ii 11*2 28-14 10-2 16*78 12*4 247-9 1030 

•• 65-26 10-9 25*72 II-6 i9'49 ii’2 317*1 1140 

Cattle had increased from 9-06 million in 1929 to io*20 in 1936; pigs from 
4-83 to 7-06; sheep from 2*49 to 3 02. The average yield of milk per cow rose 
from 3022 to 3172 kg.; that on farms under 50 ha. from 2433 to 2560; on 
farms over 50 ha, from 3219 to 3337 kg. (i quintal per hectare is o-8 cwt. per 
acre ; i kg. of milk is 0-22 gallons.) 

Further improvement was effected by means of education and advice 
based on research carried out at Experimental Farms and Research Stations. 
All children up to the age of thirteen had to go to primary schools. Agri- 
cultural schools were set up for boys of seventeen to twenty, and some for 
girls; by 1936 there were in all Poland about one hundred and sixty of them, 
each with 10-50 ha. of land, and taking forty to fifty scholars for an eleven- 
months’ course. About ten Rural Universities on lines of the Danish Folk 
Schools, provided short courses for adults, and also a twelve months’ course 
(described in Wiejskie Uniwersytety Ludowe w Polsce, Warsaw, 1938), and 
were started from the well-known Lyceum Krzemienieckie in Wolyn. 

The advisers were centred at an experimental farm, and besides giving 
advice to the farmers arranged periodical visits so that new methods could be 
demonstrated. Special ways of approaching the peasants were adopted, 
including the so-called * Teams of agricultural preparation,’ and the ‘Popular 
Halls’; altogether some thousands of adult students were enrolled. In 
addition Community Houses were set up as centres of social life in the villages. 

The agricultural system was also improved. The chief product had been 
grain, l^nfortunatcly prices fell disastrously during the crisis years of 1930- 
33; it was estimated that agricultural earnings fell by 60% (Curzytek, Putawy 
Monographs). Peasants were therefore encouraged to carry their production 
a stage further; instead of selling rye at 15 zt. per q., to improve their grass 
and feed their grain so as to produce cattle at 65 zt., or pigs at 90 zt. per q. 
live weight, or butter at 280 zt. ; further, the animals should be worked up 
into finished products: bacon, and sausages. 

Credit and marketing had been almost entirely in the hands of the Jews, 
who lent money and bought the bulky commodities, the grain, potatoes, 
cattle, and pigs, and transported them to the towns; while the women took 
the smaller articles, the eggs, poultry, fruit, honey, and anything else they 
could carry to the nearest market and sat down in the market-place awaiting 
customers. This made one of the most attractive pictures of country life 
throughout Poland. The peasant women are very sociable and have a keen 
sense of colour; the market w^s always bright and animated, and they clearly 
enjoyed it and would not lightly give it up. 

But the Jewish middlemen were not popular. They never competed one 
with the other, indeed it was said that the rabbis would allow only one trader 
per village, and the peasants suspected that they were not being sufficiently 
paid. The difficulty was met by the establishing of Cooperative Societies, the 
most popular being the Credit societies. Consumers’ societies supplied 
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goods, but some at least would take peasant produce in exchange; and Dairy 
or other cooperatives took the peasants’ raw materials and worked them up 
into finished products, converting milk into butter or cheese, pigs into bacon, 
grading and packing eggs. All three kinds were substantially increasing in 
membership; for the years 1928 and 1935 the figures were, for all Poland: 
Consumers’ Societies 2022 with 252,000 members in 1928 and 2586 (319,000) 
in 1935; Dairy Societies had 1430 with 211,000 members in 1928 and 
438,000 in 1935; Credit Societies had 3535 with 762,000 members in 1935. 
The Agricultural Consumers* Societies were mainly Ukrainian, but the 
Credit and Dairy were mainly Polish. 

But there still remained more population than agriculture could carry. In 
the old days there was much migration to the Americas, but that had been 
stopped, indeed there had been some reversal of the process and some 
repatriation had occurred. Industries were therefore developed and manu- 
factured products exported instead of raw materials. 'Phe Kwiatkowski 
Reconstruction Plan was put into operation in 1936. Worked wood and not 
only raw timber was sent from Polesie, Wiino, and Lwow. 

Eastern Galicia had two sets of products. Potash salts were mined at 
Katusz, and the output was increased from 14,000 tons in 1913 to 434,000 
tons in 1936, and 560,880 tons in 1938. Oil and natural gas were worked in the 
Lw6w and Boryslaw regions, although the depth of the wells (1500-2000 m.) 
made competition difficult with Romania, where they arc 150-500 m. deep; 
nevertheless much development was effected and about 500,000 tons of 
paraffin were obtained in 1936, while the natural gas was piped to Lwow. 

Great progress had been made in dealing with the transport problem. No 
reparations money was available, yet the port of Gdynia was built; the rail- 
ways wxre reconstructed and put on to the European gauge; bridges and 
culverts were repaired. Roads were made, and this was often difficult 
because in the north only moraine stone is available, and in the south only 
the granite quarries of Wolyn and of the higher country farther south. The 
power problem was also being dealt with and the supply of electricity was 
increasing. The standard of housing was being improved with a view to deal 
with the overcrowding which was a marked feature of the villages and 
especially of some of the towns. 

Economic progress had been good up to 1928 but was greatly set back by 
the crisis years of 1931-33 and recovery was very slow, but by 1938 it was 
perceptible. The villages seemed happier and there was life and movement 
in the towms. d'hc chief internal troubles w^re the minority problems: the 
Ukrainians and the Jew's. 'Fhe Ukrainian trouble was kept alive by 
outside propaganda, otherwise it looked like subsiding as the result of 
improvement in the land situation, and the Polish recognition of Ruthenian 
right to free national development, the establishment of Ruthenian schools, 
Ukrainian Cooperative Societies, and measures of local self-government. 

Looking back over the ten years it is clear that Poland has very faithfully 
dealt with these eastern provinces. Remarkable progress w'as made and more 
seemed to be coming. The difficult land problem had been w’ell attacked, 
the terrible poverty of the peasants had been mitigated, and the way lay open 
for steady economic improvemeht. Education was everywhere being made 
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available and illiteracy was fast disappearing ; the educational ladder though 
not complete was nevertheless developed and peasant children were in fact 
stepping up to higher posts. Reconstruction was going on, natural resources 
were being developed, the younger generation were genuinely trying to help 
the peasants and to make them realize their share in the country and its 
government. Had Poland been vouchsafed fifty years of peace a satisfying 
degree of comfortable life would have been attained; not great material 
riches, but something much more valuable; good standards of culture and 
civilization. 

DISCUSSION 

Before the paper the President (the Rt. Hon, Sir George Clerk) said: This 
afternoon Sir John Russell is going to tell us about Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in Eastern Poland. He travelled much in Poland and Russia in the years 
before the outbreak of war, and no man is better qualified than the Director 
of the famous Rothamsted Experimental Station to give us an authoritative 
account of a country in which the improvement of agriculture was playing so 
large a part. 

Sir John Russell then read the paper printed above. 

The President: We are privileged to have with us this afternoon H.E, the 
Polish Ambassador and Foreign Minister. I wonder whether His Excellency 
would add a word or two on the interesting paper we have had from Sir John 
Russell ? 

H.E. 1'he Polish Ambassador: After such an interesting lecture there h 
little I can add and I do not feel that I can trespass on your patience. I should 
however like to remind you that Sir John Russell is one of the great experts on 
the part of the world he has described. He very modestly did not speak of the 
particular work he w^as doing in Poland w hen each year he took a certain number 
of students from England to that country to see what was being done in con- 
nection with agriculture and to visit our schools of agriculture. I can only say 
that when Sir John speaks in general terms of the efforts made to improve 
agriculture in Poland he certainly speaks as one who knows. 

In a lecture so comprehensive and interesting Sir John has necessarily only 
been able to cover part of the ground. He mentioned the backwardness of the 
country; that it was undeveloped, and at the same time praised the efforts of 
the Polish Government to raise the standard of life of the people and to raise 
the country as a whole to a higher mode of life. He w^as not able to go into the 
reasons for that backw'ardness which of course are closely linked with the 
history of Europe as a whole and of Eastern Poland in particular. There is no 
doubt that the Polish Government was trying very hard to develop and to 
improve the standard of life in all its aspects. Many items other than agriculture 
came into the picture. For instance, the development of the network of roads 
which, traditionally, always very poor, had been much improved. On the whole, 
it w'as somewhat paradoxical to find some of our high roads in the east w^erc 
better than those in the central and western parts of Poland. Much was also 
done by way of development and improvement of the towns ; new schools were 
built and new industries created, such as the flax industry mentioned by Sir 
John ; and even the export of certain products was attempted with some success. 
In addition, better livestock was available and the newly formed factories were 
able to supply, in fairly good condition, the fertib'zers needed for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, although the fertilizers were not used to the extent they 
should have been. 
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That, in a way, is an idyllic picture of peaceful effort and of constant although 
slow improvement. All that was put an end to in a violent way, and the whole 
of the work will have to be begun anew. When I consider how slow and how 
difficult was the beginning of that work, and when I recall the tragic history of 
those lands, the backwardness and the slowness are explained. Perhaps our 
children will be more impatient, seeing how in many parts undeveloped and 
primitive life has remained. They perhaps may forget even in our country, 
certainly in foreign countries, the strong, tragic, and serious reasons there 
were for that backwardness. I hope that in spite of the incredible disasters, 
in spite of the destruction of so many houses and towns, many of which have 
disappeared or been largely changed, fortunately the large towns, such as 
Lw6w and Piiisk, have suffered less than some others, and many of the private 
houses will not for ever cease to exist. I hope that in spite of the unspeakable 
disaster and the great wreckage all over my country, we shall before long be 
able to re-start our work, and perhaps in better conditions and with more 
prospect of stability than during the last twenty years. I trust that when the 
war is over we may find in Great Britain, and in the west in particular, the source 
not only of moral but of material help which will speed up our important work. 

The President: His Excellency has made most illuminating comment on a 
particularly interesting paper on a part of the Continent about which, consider- 
ing it is in the heart of P^urope, many people know extraordinarily little. Some 
of you may have known something about Eastern Poland, but to me it was an 
almost terra incognita. 1 am sure we all feel grateful to Sir John Russell for his 
most interesting paper. 
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AFTERNOON LECTURE 
Thursday, December i8, 1941 

SIR JOHN RUSSELL, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Director of Rothamsted Experimental Station 

COLLECTIVE FARMING IN RUSSIA AND 
THE UKRAINE 

At the outset I must remind you of a few geo- 
graphical facts in regard to European Russia, it is 
a vast rolling plain, with no mountains except at 
its edges, but it has a backbone of higher land in 
the centre so that most of the rivers rise here and 
wind slowly north, south or east to the sea. 
Moscow at the centre owes its rise and develop- 
ment to the fact that it is near to all of them. The 
rainfall (including the snow) is highest in the west 
central part and falls off as you go to the south- 
east, but it is nowhere high by English standards; 
not more than 25 inches. In the wetter part there 
is much forest; coniferous trees and birch in the 
north, more deciduous trees in the centre and to 
the south, but with much marsh. ’To the south- 
east where the rain suffices for grass but not for 
trees, there is the black earth and the steppe, and 
still further eastwards the steppe becomes more 
arid in character. The forest and the steppe have 
given a distinctive character to Russian life, just as 
its rivers have played a great part in shaping its 
history. It is impossible to convey anv adequate 
impression of the vast size and almost endless 
solitude of Ru.ssia: even in 1935 only about 6 per 
cent, of the land of European and Asiatic Russia 
was in cultivation, the rest was mostly wild. 

From early times the Russians adopted a system 
of agriculture ver\' much like the old three-field 
sy'stem, with its scattered strips common in 
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northern Europe. Alongside a feudal system very 
different from ours were the peasant Communes 
who held in common the land alloted to them, 
periodically redividing it among themselves. The 
peasants’ share grew steadily, and they always 
wanted the whole of it; they had an unchangeable 
belief that the land belonged to the men who tilled 
it. There is an old peasant saying: “My back be- 
longs to my master but the land belongs to me” — 
and this in spite of another: “The peasants back 
is made to be beaten.” 

The agricultural system had two grave defects: 
it was incapable of technical improvement and 
the scattered strips involved much waste of time. 
Stolypin in 1910 had arranged for consolidation of 
the holdings and for the establishment of peasant 
farms with state loans to finance improvements, 
the logical outcome would have been the Danish 
co-operative system. But before his reforms could 
achieve results the war came on and then the 
Revolution. The peasants joined in the liquidation 
of the landlords believing that at last the whole of 
the land would be theirs. They were bitterly dis- 
appointed when they found it was not. 

One of the earliest of the new activities was the 
establishment of State Farms. They were on 
factory lines. The farms were very large, so as to 
secure all the advantages of large scale manage- 
ment and allow of the fullest use of machinery 
and of scientific methods; one of the best known 
was Gigant on the Don Cossack steppe about 
120 miles due eastwards from Rostov. When I 
first visited it in 1930 it exceeded half a million 
acres — considerably larger than Leicestershire — - 
and, as usual in those days, the Director was a 
politician, the justification being that the purpose 
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of all the national activity was the founding of a 
new order of society, and the detailed work of 
running a farm was only incidental thereto. He 
had, however, a Technical Adviser but the 
Director need not accept his advice. I still re- 
member the long and impassioned speech on the 
principles of Marxism and Communism to which 
I had to listen on a hot day in August, with the 
camera men and their dazzling searchlights 
actively at work the whole time. The area proved 
too big. Another one I visited was half the size— 
but still nearly as large as Bedfordshire. The 
workers, instead of living in separate cottages, 
were housed in great barracks; they had their 
separate bedrooms, but a common dining room; 
there was also a large meeting room — a sort of 
theatre. As everywhere in Russia there were 
political slogans in huge letters on scarlet banners 
hung up on the walls, with portraits of Lenin, 
Marx and Engels. On my second visit in 1934 
slogans were a little different: “Practice self 
criticism; do not judge by looking at other 
people’s faces;’’ “Develop Party Politics’’ and 
the portraits had changed, more prominence 
being given to Stalin. 

But the peasants never really liked these State 
farms and they were not developed. I'here was 
for a time a period of what was almost peasant 
proprietorship which the peasants liked much 
better. It was the so-called “New Economic 
Policy,’’ dominated by Bukharin’s slogan of 1925, 
“Peasants, get yuurselves rich!’’ But it was 
theoretically objectionable so was given up. It 
was replaced by a new method. Collectivization, 
introduced in 1927 and actively developed from 
the spring of 1929; the method is attributed to a 
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Ukrainian. The entire village and all its agricul- 
tural land was to be run as one farm. All land 
divisions were to be obliterated and the whole 
area, which might be 2,000 acres or more — in the 
south and the Volga regions it might be up to 
10,000 acres — was divided into some half-dozen 
fields, to correspond with the rotation; the whole 
village population were to come in as workers. 
No wages were to be paid but all their possessions 
were to be pooled and all the produce shared 
after the necessary outgoings, including the 
Government share, had been met. 

There was at first tremendous opposition on 
the part of the peasants. They understood the idea 
of collective ownership of land but not of live- 
stock. Those who had worked hard and built up a 
little farm, with a few animals and implements 
and stocks of seeds, greatly resented having it all 
taken away. Further, the poor harvests of 1931 and 
1932 and the many requisitions of grain, left them 
faced with hunger and rather than give up their 
animals they killed and ate them, doing much other 
destruction; in short, they adopted the “scorched 
earth” policy, the Russian peasants’ traditional 
method of dealing with a hostile situation. 'The 
Government took a strong line and great numbers 
of peasants were removed and disappeared; how 
many will never be known; in the unequal struggle 
thev lost as thev were bound to lose. But Russia 
came near to starvation and in the end Stalin 
called off the fight. 'Fhe fall in numbers of live- 
stock was enormous. 

Several methods were adopted in trying to 
reconcile the peasants to the new order. Probably 
the most cftective was the introduction of the 
tractor. The peasants were shown what it could do; 
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how it could plough in one day far more than any 
of them could have done in a week, and so the 
tractor was sent round adorned with a banner 
and accompanied by a shock brigade practising 
all the arts of propaganda in which the Russians 
are such past masters, and compulsion as well. 
The tractor became much more than an imple- 
ment; it became the symbol of advancing civiliza- 
tion — “overcoming the age-old backwardness and 
poverty of agriculture” to quote one of the 
slogans. The Russians, even the peasants, have an 
innate respect for what they call “culture”: the 
connotatif)n is much wider than in English and it 
includes all the amenities and decencies of 
civilized life. You not infrequently find notices 
telling you to use a particular appliance “in a 
cultural way”; you cannot insult a Russian more 
deeply than to say that his actions are “un- 
cultural.” The propagandists were very zealous 
Communists fired with missionary zeal and what 
seemed to an Englishman almost fantastic en- 
thusiasm. You will find the full stor) in Sir 
Bernard Pares’ remarkable little book on Russia, 
and dramatic accounts in Maurice Hindus Red 
Bread and in Sholoko\ ’s Quiet Flows the /)o// and 
Virgin Soil Upturned. I knewse\ eral of the propa- 
gandists: one, a White Russian peasant, who felt 
she owed everything to the Revolution, was 
almost the living image of the chief character in 
Sholokov’s story. 

What, however, most sharply distinguished the 
new svstem was that production was planned: the 
first five-year plan ran from 1928 to 1933; they 
were in the third when war broke out. Individual 
farms were not left to grow what they liked, they 
were told what they must grow and how much ot 
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it they were expected to produce. The plan is 
drawn up at the State Planning Committee (Gos- 
plan) in Moscow, it allocates the respective shares 
to the different regions and notifies the govern- 
ments of those regions. These can make sugges- 
tions for changes which are duly considered but 
the final decision lies with Moscow. The regional 
Government allocates the plan to the different dis- 
tricts and these to the different farms. Here again 
discussion is permitted but once the final decision 
is made it must be accepted. So each Collective 
Farm knows what it has to do. 


The plan for 1937 and for 1941 in comparison 
with the realization of 1938 are given in Table 1. 


Million ha. 

j Plan for 

Realized 

Plan for 

1 ha — 2.47 acres. 

1 1937 

in 1938 

1941* 

Total area sown 

i *3«-9 

*36.9 : 

157-0 

Grain 

104.0 

102.4 

I 1 I.O 

Vegetables and Fruit 

i 1 

} 1 

9.4 

11.4 

Fodder crops 

' 13-7 

14.1 1 

22.5 

Technical crops 

II. 0 

I I.O ! 

12.0 


Total area of U.S.S.R. 2109 million ha. 

Table I. Areas planned for sowin^in 1937 and 1941 and actually sown 

in 1938. 

The 1939 plan shows the relation of Collective to 
State farms and gives the proportion of fallow: the 
figures are in million ha.: — 



Collective \ 
P'anns ! 

State 

Farms 

Total 

Spring crops 

76.14 ' 

7-51 

83-65 

Winter crops 

34-30 : 

2.28 

36.58 

Fallow 

29.63 i 

00 

32.81 


140.06 

12.97 

i 153-04 


* Voznesensky, N. Economic Results of the U.S.S.R. 1940 and 
Plan for 1941, Moscow 1941. It is not clear whether the boundaries 
are the same as in 1938. 
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Modern 6 or 8 courses 


Old 3 
courses 

Williams’ 

proposal* 

Dry 

Regions 

(Saratov) 

Moister 

Regions (Ukraine) 
(Gorky) ' 

Old 

Norfolk 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Grass 

Clover 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter 

Wheat 

Rye or 

wheat 

wheat 

wheat 

wheat 


Wheat 

. 

2 years 

3 years 



Culti- 


Lucerne 

Ivucerne 



vated 


and grass 




crops 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

corn 

wheat 

(hard) 

wheat 

corn 

corn 

corn 


Spring 

wheat 






(soft) 






Sun- 

Sun- 

2 years 

Culti- 



tlowers 

flowers 

grass 

vated 



etc. 



crops 



Wheat 


Flax 

Millet 



Millet 


Culti- 




etc. 


vated 

crops 

Spring 






corn 





Percentage of 



fallow 33 

1 1 

»4 

» 2.5 



grain 66 

44 

28 

37-5 

40 

50 


"rAHLi: 11. old and nt w rotations in l\S.S.R. 
•Separate fodder crops are j^rown for the animals. 
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Great efforts are made to utilize science as fully 
as possible. Even before the Revolution Russia 
had possessed good agricultural colleges and 
agricultural research stations where important 
investigations on soil formation and soil classifica- 
tion had been carried out. After the Revolution 
these were greatly expanded and new ones were 
added. 

Elaborate soil surveys were organized under 
Polynov at the Dokuchaiev Institute, which was 
founded at Leningrad but transferred in 1933 to 
IVIoscow, and soil maps were prepared for use in 
drawing up the plan for agricultural production. 
Investigations on the manuring of crops were 
made by Prianishnikov and his staff at the 
Timirazev Academy, and successful search was 
made for natural deposits of potash and of phos- 
phate; nitrogenous fertilizers wx*re made synthe- 
tically. Rotations w'ere studied by Williams -vSon 
of an American engineer and a Russian mother, 
w'hose kn{)W'ledge of English agriculture con- 
vinced him that grass and clover and cultivated 
crops must be included as they had been in 
England. Me worked out basic rotations which 
have been adopted and modified in the different 
regions; it has been necessary to keep the fallow' 
in most regions, but occasionally it could be re- 
placed by crops where the rainfall is higher. 'Phe 
old three-course rotation was thus changed as 
shown in Table ii. 

These rotations are not yet w'idely adopted; if 
they were the percentage of fallow would have 
been reduced to about 14; as it is, it is 20 to 25, 
which, of course, is a great improvement on the 
33 per cent, of the old three-course rotation. 

In addition to the central Institutes, there are 
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A. TTie Party Kt^prcscntative in his (Office on a CoHt^ctive Farm. 



B. Ukraine Collective Farm — The Rules and Regulations. Photographs 
of Stakhanovites and Wall Newspaper. 
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large Institutes with research stalfs studying the 
most important problems of the different regions. 
One of the best known of these is (or was) at 
Odessa, where Lysenko did much of his work on 
vernalization and on the production of new 
varieties of wheat and cotton, not on Mendelian 
but on Marxist lines. He comes of a peasant 
family and was greatly honoured as the embodi- 
ment of the Revolution — the peasant become 
Academician. 

The Saratov Institute is another example. It 
was started in 1929 and has expanded so that in 
1939 it had a staff of 118 senior scientific and 
technical workers and 280 assistants, with a budget 
of 3 million roubles per annum; still further exten- 
sions were contemplated. Its principal work is the 
struggle against drought and the staff are daily 
reminded of this by a huge scarlet banner hanging 
up in the Conference room and bearing Molotoff ’a 
slogan “The Bolshevik struggle against drought 
is the organized struggle on Soviet lines for the 
harvest.” The average rainfall of the region is only 
12 ins. per annum and often there is less or it is 
badly distributed and then comes famine. Drying 
winds, dust, and mist also do much damage. 
The chief crops are wheat and sunflower, the latter 
gives an oil much used in cooking; it makes good 
to some extent deficiencies of other fats. Suitable 
resistant varieties of both crops have been ob- 
tained by cross breeding (in-breeding has been 
given up). Great efforts are being made to find 
out how to grow potatoes in these naturally un- 
suitable conditions. The potato crop is being 
extended wherever possible, its dietetic value 
being fully recognized. 

Associated with these Institutes are advisers 
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who tour the countryside and keep in touch with 
the collective farms. These advisers have a local 
centre, called a “hut” laboratory, usually a cottage 
fitted up as a museum or showroom, with pictures 
of common diseases and pests, specimens of ferti- 
lizers, improved varieties of seeds and other 
things about which the adviser would talk, and 
generally speaking, anything likely to interest or 
help the peasants. 

'J'he organization within the Farm is compara- 
tively simple. The members of the Cf)llective 
meet and elect a Committee and a Chairman, who, 
however, must be acceptable to the Party, he re- 
ceives a higher rate of pay than the others. 'Phe 
ordinary members of the Committee are not paid, 
however, but regard their service as a social dut\'. 
'The Committee decide how the plan is to be carried 
out, they cannot modify it but only discuss how 
best to do it. d'hey divide the workers into groups 
called “brigades” (military terms were used frf)m 
the outset), each under a leader and they allocate 
the tasks. 'I'he numbers of workers per lOO acres 
are usually much higher than those to which we 
are accu.stomed. 

Phere is also another official whose role is less 
easy to describe: the representative of the Party 
(Plate ia). When collecti\'ization began Stalin had 
declared that the Party “can no longer confine 
itself to individual acts of intervention in the 
process of agricultural development; it must take 
over the leadership of the Collective farms.” 
Those 1 have met were not technical men; they 
have to see that the plan and also the decisions ot 
the Party are carried out. In 1934 their influence 
was very great, but in 1937 and especially in 1939, 
I got the impression that it was less; also the func- 
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tion had changed;* the office had, of course, the 
usual photographs: Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin but 
there were also exhibits of technical interest. 
Very few of the members of the Collective are 
members of the Party, the idea is to keep it small 
and select so as to ensure obedience and effic- 
iency. This is true all over Russia; by far the 
greater part of the population call themselves 
“sympathizers,” and many of my Russian friends 
have assured me, especially in the years before 
1937, that this was the safest line to adopt. A 
member of the Party might do well for a time 
but if he got “purged” it was bad for him. The 
young people are advised to become Pioneers 
(aged 10-16) and afterwards Komsomolisy (ages 
16-21) but only few will become Party members. 

Rules and regulations are fairly numerous, and 
are posted in a prominent place for all to see. 
(Plate IB.) An outlet for the farmer’s universally 
admitted right to grumble is found in the so- 
called “Wall Newspaper,” a sheet written by hand 
and hung up prominently, where complaints may 
be voiced and offenders against the rules may be 
reproved. 'Phus you may read that Ivan Feodoro- 
vitch drinks too much and so doesn’t get his day’s 
work properly done; that Boris Dimitrievitch is an 
idle fellow and must mend his ways. In 1930 the 
wall newspapers had been very serious and i have 
known a Professor put in considerable trepida- 
tion because a student had written saying that his 
lectures were dull and no one could learn any- 
thing from them. But as time went on the comic 
sketch and the humorous article began to appear. 

Every effort is made to increase output. As 

* See I.,. H. Hubbard, Economics of Soviet /l^ricu/tun\ pp. 157 and 
319 for a full account. 
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between different farms and regions “Socialistic 
competitions” were started. In his speech at the 
1934 I’lenum of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, Postyschev declared that “we have 
aroused a tremendous war of socialist competition 
between regions and districts, collective farms 
and brigades. We discovered thousands of heroes 
of collective farm production.” And in the 
wonderful agricultural exhibition in Mc^scow 
opened in 1939 there hangs, written in scarlet, 
Molotov’s dedication: “'Phis exhibition shows the 
whole programme for agricultural improvement 
and should stimulate competition between farms 
and Machine 'Praetor Stations, between districts 
and regions and republics.” A banner is gi\en to 
the winner of a competition. 

Other methods arc applied to stimulate in- 
dividuals to greater activity. Besides the admemi- 
tions of shirkers in the wall newspaper, direct 
encouragement is given to the best workers by 
publicly exhibiting their photographs. (Plate ib.) 
In the earlier days these best workers were 
organized in special brigades, the “shock brigades” 

The udarniki which were called in when work 
was specially important or urgent. I’hey had certain 
special privileges. In recent years these special! v 
effective workers are called Stakhanovites after a 
coal miner Stakhanov, who found a way of consi- 
derably increasing his output. As they are paid on 
a piece-work basis the more they do the more they 
earn. In 1939 the method was being intensified 
and a farm that exceeded its“planned” output was 
to receive a bonus on all excess deliveries, so that 
workers and especially its Stakhanovites would re- 
ceive still higher rates of pay. In consec|uence one 
meets with great inequalities of income in Russia. 
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The payment on the farm is mostly in kind. 
Various outgoings have to be met. The Govern- 
ment share has to be sent off ; there is a very 
small payment for it. The Machine Tractor Station 
has to be paid for its services, and provision has to 
made for seed, insurance, capital expenditure and 
such social services as sick and needy, the creche, 
etc. Whatever is left is shared among the workers 
in accordance with the number of “labour- 
days” they have put in: the classical formula “to 
each according to his needs” was found unwork- 
able and was replaced by “to each according to 
his work” now embodied in Art. XII of the 
Constitution. A “labour-day” is not counted by 
time but by the job. The Committee decides that 
a certain job, such as the sowing of a certain area 
of land or the milking of a certain number of 
COW'S, is a day’s work and when this is done the 
worker gets credit for one “labour-day.” He can 
accomplish two or even three “labour-days” in 
one day; then he gets double or treble pay. The 
calculation of the remuneration is very complex; it 
is made with the abacus, a little instrument 
possible only because everything is done on the 
decimal system: yields are in quintals per hectare 
and prices in kopeks and roubles (i r.= ioo 
kopeks). Some of the figures are given in Table 3. 

The system involves the peasant bearing the 
loss due to season or diseases, and in consequence 
even on the same farm the payment varies from 
year to year. In any given year the peasant 
never knows what he will receive until the harvest 
is in and the accounts all paid. Naturally during 
the year he has to draw advances. 

It is not possible to say how much of the total 
produce is available for division among the 
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Shpitky, Ukraine 

Karl Liebnecht 
Ukraine 


19-33 

*935 i93<> 

1936 

Grain, kilos 

1 

i 1.8 2 

2-5 

Potatoes ,, 

5 

0 

M 

0-5 

Hay 

4 

* 1-5 

5 

Vegetables,, 

3 

1.5 2 

3 

Apples 

O.I 



(Grapes 0.5 k. 

Honey ,, 


O.I 0.2 

Wine 0.5 I.) 

Cash r. 

0-79 

0.70 I.tO 

10 


1 

Steingut Saratov 

Tarasocka 

M oscow^ 



1937 J93« 

^937 

Grain, kilos 

2 None 

None 

Potatoes 

>9 

— — 

10 

Hay 

1 » 

not measured 

3 

Vegetables,, 

— 

10 

Apples 

1 1 

3 1 

— 

Honey 


(Cherries 0.2 

— 

Ca.sh 

r. 

4.70 5.03 

20 


1'ahlf in. V'aluc in money and kind of one “labour-day ' in certain 
Collectives in different \ears. 

peasants. Figures ijiven me on a number of farms 
vary: some ranj^e about 50 per cent.*, but this is 
still subject to loss on storage which may be 
ct>nsiderable. 

^'roubles lasted for some time. I remen\ber well 
in 1930 a disgruntled group of peasants who, 

*From “Collective Farms in the Second i'we Year Plan”, a statis- 
tical Summary issued by (Josplan. it appears that in the a\era<j:e 

“Labour-day” rewards per “L>von“ (household) were i7.4(j. ot ^rain 
and R. 376 in money. This works out at about 30 per cent of the 
total grain harvest and about 48 per cent of the total money income. 
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having put the invariable question “Are you a 
worker?” and received a favourably reply, pro- 
ceeded to show me a day’s ration of bread, already 
mouldy and smelling badly, and then offered me 
some tobacco. I said I didn’t smoke and they 
replied: “It is just as well, this tobacco would 
only make you sick.” So also in 1934 there was 
much discontent. Then in 1937 I saw a marked 
change. The peasants had always wanted to own 
the land and this desire for ownership was 
recognized. By the new Constitution of 1936 the 
land and all that is beneath it was declared in 
Article 6 to be “state property, i.e., the property 
of the whole people,” but by Article 8 “The land 
occupied by collective farms is secured to them 
for perpetual use, i.e., for ever.” As I visited each 
farm in 1937 I was shown with great pride and 
with sparkling eyes the Title Deeds recently 
received, vesting the land in the Collective for 
ever. The peasants now believed that at last the 
land really was theirs. The long struggle, fir.st 
with the landowners and then with the State, 
seemed to be terminated in their favour, h'urther, 
the peasant’s desire for a piece of land of his own 
was granted. Article 7 stated that “Kach collective 
farm household has for its own use a plot of land 
attached to the house and as individual property 
— the house, produce animals and poultry.” Later 
decrees regulated the size of the holdings: they 
vary from half up to one or more acres, according 
to the region and the type of farming; on these the 
peasants can grow what they like. Each household 
was promised a cow, one or two pigs and some 
poultry'. The peasants may dispose of the produce 
to the Co-operative or in any way they please; 
there is, in fact, a good deal of selling in peasant 
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markets especially by the women. Many found 
their own piece of ground more profitable than 
the collective. The peasant’s wife and children 
may help him, but he may not pay any wage; 
that would amount to exploitation of a man’s 
labour, which is forbidden. You may hire a 
person to look after your house or your dog if 
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Fig. I. 

you have one, but not to look after your cow 
because that is an animal for production. 

rhus the peasant’s total income is derived 
partly from the C’ollective, partly from his own 
plot and sometimes from other labour. The pro- 
portions vary a good deal. In the Gosplan publi- 
cation already quoted the axerage income from 
labour-day payments per household in the Collec- 
tive farms in 1938 was 17.4 q. of grain and R. 376 
while the total income was R. 5,843 ; putting 
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the grain at R. 25 per q., the income from the 
farm is less than 14 per cent, of the total. On the 
other hand, the percentage distribution of work- 
ing hours in 1937 was*: — 



Work on 
the 

Collective 

Work on 
private 
allotment 

Work 
outside 
the farm 

Domestic 
and other 
duties 

Men 

67-5 

4.0 


4.6 

Women 

52.8 

19.6 

7 -r 

20.5 


Whatever the average, some workers instead of 
putting in the average two hundred labour-days 
on the Collective, were putting in far fewer and 
stringent orders were issued that not less than 60 
to 100 labour-days per annum (according to the 
district) must be devoted to the farm. 


*As against this in “Communal economic foundations of Kolchoznik 
prosperity, 1941” it is stated that in the province of Voronezh the 
ratio of income from work on the Collective farms and on private 
holdings was ius follows: 


Income: r. 
per worker 
per annum 


from 

Collec- 

tive 


from 

private 

allot- 

ment 


Per 
cent of 
income 
derived 
from 
Coll- 
ective 


Distribution of 
time 


on 

Coll- 

ective 


on 
private 


i other 
work 


I 


Superior farms 

5510 ! 

597 

90 

85 

14 : 

I.O 

Good farms 

4267 1 

771 

84.6 : 

80 

» 7-5 

2.4 

Medium fanns 

3035 ! 

849 

. 78 ; 

72 

22.6 

5-4 

Poor farms 

2080 i 

852 

: 72 i 


1 



These figures show the impossibility of generalizing about 
Collective farming. I am indebted to Mr. L. Hubbard for 
these and other data. 
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In one direction, however, the private pro- 
perty took on very large proportions. It has been 
already stated that the livestock were drastically 
reduced when collectivization began. T'he num- 
bers fell till 1933, then slowly rose, but the in- 
crease has been marked since the peasants were 
allowed animals of their own. (Fig. i .) By 1936 the 
numbers of animals on the Collective farms were, 


in millions*: 

— 




1 

Ownership 1 

f 

1 

! 

Cattle 1 

Pigs 

1 Sheep and 
; goats 

Land under 
crops, 
million ha. 

Collective 

14.8 

6.3 

22-75 

116.0 

Private 

25.2 

12.9 

31.26 

9.1 

Private as ; 
per cent of 
Collective 

172 

207 

*37 

8 


Tahi.k IV. 


The results of the recent farming efforts in 
Russia up to the end of 1938 when the last official 
figures were issued have been: (i) an increase in 
numbers of livestock so that they had nearly 
reached the high levels of 1929, pigs indeed had 
exceeded all previous records; (2) an increase in 
the area of cultivated land, which fully kept pace 
with the increase in population; (3) marked in- 
creases in the area of fodder and of technical 
crops; (4) a smaller increase in area of grain crops 
which represented three-quarters of the whole 
sown area. The yield of cereals per acre is still 
dependent largely on the season and it is not 

•Kolkhozy VO vtoroi Stalinskoi Piatiletkf, h; 40. Hesidc these ani- 
mals there are others on the State farms, but even when these are 
added in the privately owned animals are still 40 per cent of cattle 
and pigs and 30 per cent of sheep and goats. 
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certain that any increase has occurred; comparison 
is rendered difficult by a change in 1933 in the 
method of estimating the yield; American authori- 
ties consider that the new method gives estimates 
about 5 per cent, higher than the old one for 
one and the same crop. 

The grain results for the U.S.S.R. are given in 
Table V. 


OUTPUT OF GRAIN, U.S.S.R. 



Popula- 

tion 

Millions 

i Total 
: area sown ; 
Million i 
ha. ; 

Cereals 

sown 

Million 

ha. 

1 Cereals 

1 produced 
j Million 

i tons 

' 

Yield 
quintals 
per ha. 

1913 

*34 

*05 

94.4 

i 78.8 

i 

8.49 

1934 


* 3 * 

104.7 

88.0 

«-54 

*935 


! 132.8 

*03-4 

88.7 

8.71 

1936 


; * 33-8 ; 

102.4 

81.4 

1 

8.08 

*937 

169 

* 35-3 ; 

*04.4 

118.1 

i 

11.52 

*938 


*36-9 

102.4 

93-5 

1 9.28 

Increase 
per cent 

27 

i 

30.4 i 

06 

1 

18 



I q. per ha. = 0.8 cwt. per acre. Biological estimates intro- 
duced in 1933. Average yield of wheat in England and Wales 
18 cw't., and of oats and barley 16 cw't. per acre. 

Table V. 

The villages themselv^es lack picturesque attrac- 
tiveness; usually they are built along a road or 
sometimes round an open space, but it is always 
an earth road with no side walk, very muddy in 
wet weather and very dusty in dr}'. The cottages 
are small and very simple, made of local materials, 
wood in the north, wood or whitewashed adobe in 
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the centre and the Ukraine; thatched with straw 
or roofed with wood or sheet iron, painted red 
but soon becoming reddish brown. Iron is safer 
from fire. In the north there is an attic or garret; 
elsewhere the cottages have one storey only. 
Usually there are two rooms and a kind of en- 
trance or large lobby, beds in each room, one 
room has the brick stove, in the lobby there is a 
cooking stove, but in the south this is often out- 
side, it is then made of clay. Beyond a table and a 
few seats there is little furniture, though there 
may be a kind of dresser or cabinet containing 
some china. In the Ukraine there may be a trunk 
holding some of the old peasant embroidered 
work and shown by the old lady with great and 
justifiable pride. Usually an ikon hangs in a 
corner, which, it is explained, is for the old people; 
there may be a portrait of Stalin for the younger 
ones; a few faded personal photographs may com- 
plete the adornment. Lighting at night is some- 
times a difficulty when shortage of fats and oil 
have curtailed supplies of candles and lamps; a 
pine splinter may then be used. But many villages 
have electric light. Usually there is no sanitation. 
Water is drawn from a communal well operated 
by a wheel and bucket; naturally this becomes a 
centre of life and gossip. (Plate iia). Elsewhere the 
cottage has its own well w ith a long pole as lever to 
lift up the bucket. In summer there are many flies, 
though a vigorous campaign is organized against 
them and on the clinics you may see a scarlet 
banner with the slogan, “Keep away Hies: they 
cause decay and disease,” or another, “Keep 
clean and so prevent disease.” 'Phere are mos- 
quitoes and various domestic insects. When you 
have seen a peasant woman combing a girl’s 
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hair you appreciate the force of Postyschev’s 
demand that “hygienic baths and hairdressing 
shops in the villages must occupy an important 
part in our Party organization.” Naturally one 
nears of dysentry, enteric, malaria and, at times, 
typhus, besides stomach troubles. Where there is 
a local hospital the doctor, often a woman, is kept 
very busy. The very young children often look 
sickly; those that grow up, however, look well and 
in summer they get much sunshine. There are lots 
of them, very friendly and accessible, very fond 
of being photographed. The Government en- 
courages large families and gives a bonus of 
2,000 roubles for the seventh child. But it is only 
in the country you see them; the town dwellers, 
like our own, usually have small families. 

'I’he women commonly wear a dark skirt and 
white blouse with a white cotton square tied 
round the head, but the younger ones wear a 
printed cotton frock and a printed or embroidered 
square tied at the back of the head. The em- 
broidered peasant frocks and saraphans of the old 
days are out of use and deemed old fashioned, 
d’he men commonly wear tunics, trousers and 
peaked caps; some are bare footed, some wear 
bast shoes, others canvas or leather shoes; the 
smart young men in the Ukraine wear white 
tunics with embroidered edge and the high 
Russian boots. All clothing, however, is of very 
poor quality; the clothes of my English friends 
were always stared at with great curiosity. One 
sees few old people either in villages or towns; 
Russia always impresses the Western visitor as a 
land of young people. The survival rate after 50 
is not as high as in the west. 

fCach house is in its own piece of land, separated 
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by a rough pallisade from the road. Outside the 
house is the pile of fuel; always local material, 
it may be peat but is often straw briquettes. One 
sees but few flowers, although the Russians like 
them; there are vegetables, however, potatoes, 
cabbages, tomatoes and little cucumbers; these 
one finds and eats everywhere, and often the big 
water melons. There are also poultry, one or two 
pigs and the cow, but usually no dog and no cat; 
you can travel far in Russia and meet few of 
either. The peasants’ dietary is simple, mainly 
black bread, millet porridge (Kasha) and the 
vegetable soup known as “shchi”— made with 
much cabbage, some onions and other vegetables; 
or “borshch” made with beetroot. Sunflower oil 
supplies the fat, but some pork is eaten; some- 
times you see tinned meat, or on the Volga, dried 
fish. Tomatoes and little cucumbers are much 
liked. Apples are the only fruits one sees as a rule; 
they are widely grown but not usually well 
grown; there is, however, good research on this 
subject. In the communal kitchen one often meets 
a compote made of fruit pulp. I’ea and coffee are 
too dear for common use; on the Volga hot water 
with a piece of apple in it is often drunk. As 
alcoholic drink there is kvass, made from fer- 
mented black bread and when well made some- 
thing like fortified ginger beer, and the universal 
vodka — a very potent spirit of which a good deal 
is consumed. One notices this in the provincial 
towns at night. 

The administrative centre of the village is the 
Chairman’s office, usually the cottage of a former 
kulak, built of brick and somewhat pretentiously 
decorated. Here one is taken on arrival at the 
village. Of course you cannot wander about in 
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Russia as we do here; the visit has to be arranged 
well beforehand, no local official can give the 
necessary authority and higher officials are not 
easily accessible. In consequence of this difficulty 
I could not in 1939 obtain permission to visit any 
grain farm in the Volga region. In the office the 
President and some of the Committee receive us; 
the book-keeper is there with his abacus. On the 
walls are the portrait of Stalin, a print or some 
chart likely to interest or stimulate the village; it 
may be the list of yields or a diagram illustrating 
the different rates of work; a slow brigade repre- 
sented by a tortoise, the better brigades repre- 
sented in ascending order by a donkey, a bicycle, 
a train, an autobus and an aeroplane. Something 
of the old kulak’s possessions may remain; a 
walnut clock of Victorian design but long since 
stopped; a very po<)r picture; I have even seen a 
book left by the former owner, the German 
manager of the estate; it was a Brokhaus Lexicon, 
with pictures on the inside cover drawn bv iiis 
children all long since “liquidated” like himself. 

Another communal building is the Club house 
(Plate iib) for tlie Russians are very sociable and 
gregarious; here there may be a library, a radio 
set and a gramojihone. 'I'he Russians dearly love 
these; there are scarlet slogans advising you to 
listen-in. 'Fhe loudspeaker works almost in- 
cessanllv on the Volga steamer, in the long dis- 
tance trains, in the city parks and elsewhere; 
noise never disturbs a Russian. 'The accordion 
and balalaika still survive. Then, too, there are 
facilities for lectures; these in summer afternoons 
are in the open air, and the lecturer is sent down 
by the Party. I'here is no complication about 
conflicting points of view; only one Party and 
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only one point of view. In going round an 
exhibition in Moscow with a few friends, one of 
them, a distinguished student of Russian history, 
was giving us some explanations in a very quiet 
voice, but was at once stopped by the attendant ; 
only the official guide could explain. The Russian 
is eminently teachable and has great respect for 
teachers and especially for professors: in the 
villages I am always introduced as an English 
scientist, a specialist in soils, whose books are 
used in the Russian agricultural institutes; then 
comes the question, “Has he written anything 
about collective farming.?” Technical books are 
very widely read in Russia. 

I’he Soviet Government has done a great deal 
for the development of education both of children 
and of adults. For the small children there is 
always the creche, in charge of a very kindly 
looking peasant woman. From 8 to 15 they go to 
the so-called seven-year school of which every 
village usually has one, or at least access to one, 
though the buildings may be as yet inadequate. 
There may be only three class rooms, one quite 
small. At first the instruction in the schools was 
related to the local industry, but that is now 
altered and the schools are on a uniform type of 
curriculum which is “cultural” not vocational. In 
the towns the “ten-year” school is now the 
standard . By 1939 the educational ladder was 
pretty complete and a bright child had a good 
chance of getting to the University; this was very 
different from 1930 or earlier, when only the 
Party ticket or proletarian birth would admit. 

I have known young people who could certainly 
have taken full advantage of a University educa- 
tion and knew it, but were refused; they 
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remained always disappointed and with a bitter 
sense of frustration. Even by 1937 ability counted 
for more than birth or politics and by 1939 the 
change was complete. The Universities were over- 
flowing; one of the professors told me that the 
total number of students in the Russian Uni- 
versities was above 600,000, and that at the larger 
Universities of Moscow and Leningrad there 
were ten applications for every vacancy. Many 
study science and engineering, others, especially 
women, study medicine or wish to become 
teachers. German, F'rench and English are 
widely taught, yet it is most unusual to find any 
young people who can speak a word of any of 
these languages, in marked contrast with the 
older people of culture, many of whom spoke one 
or more of them with ease; the women often spoke 
French and the men German. I have often met 
German-speaking peasants, descendants of Ger- 
man immigrants of bygone days wdio, as long as 
they kept their old religion, kept their Biblical 
German language. But all that is now going and 
only the few’ specialist guides and translators can, 
as a rule, speak any language but their own. I 
asked some of my University friends why this was 
and received the reply: “Our education is cultural, 
not practical.” 

On the technical side the immense leeway is 
being made up. It is hard for us to realize what a 
colossal task this has been. In the old days 
Russian workmanship was proverbially bad. It is 
still often stated that the Russian is a poor 
mechanic, that maintenance of machinery and 
buildings is inadequate, that tractors and motors 
are not properly cared for and that many 
of the tractors are out of commission. But one 
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must remember the enormous difficulties. Very 
few of the present generation had, as children, 
any mechanical toys, apart from some very in- 
genious wooden toys made by the peasants. Very 
few even now possess a bicycle, in many villages 
you see none and I remember once being kept 
waiting some ten minutes while a bicycle was 
fetched to show that this village really had one. 
There are official cars, but hardly any private 
cars or motor cycles and few taxis, no visible 
garages, nowhere where a boy can grow into the 
idea of machinery. In the hills of Georgia I 
have even met a man who assured me that until 
he was 21 he had never seen a wheel. Even now, 
children’s mechanical toys are scarce and dear; 
there arc, of course, no cheap 6d. stores, and a 
very poor toy may cost 3 to 12 roubles. But there 
has undoubtedly been an advance; the number of 
tractors has steadily increased to well over half a 
million and there are now many tractor drivers, 
some 25 per cent, being women. 'I'he Red Army 
has been a great educational force and has pre- 
sumably trained large numbers of engineers and 
mechanics. 

The only large building in the village is the 
Church, often a brick building in the Byzantine 
style, now usually converted into a club, or a 
grain store or partly pulled down for its bricks. 
It is surprising that the Russian peasant, who is 
always described in pre-Revolution literature as 
whole-heartedly religious, should apparently 
have dropped his religion so completely. I talked 
once about this with a peasant girl who had been 
through the famine of 1921 and seen her family 
die, one after the other; first the baby, then the 
other children and the father, then the mother and 
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finally she herself had laid down to die but was 
found by a rescue party. “If you had known” she 
said, “how much we prayed to the saints to help 
us and give us food and how terrible it was when 
they did nothing, then you would understand 
why we no longer believe in them.” The young 
Russian intellectual, of course, had always been 
an atheist and claimed that science had displaced 
religion — visitors to the Tretyakovski Collection 
at Moscow will remember the ribald pictures of 
the village priests by Perov in the 1870’s. It was 
the intellectual who furnished the ideas adopted 
after the Revolution. One meets many of these 
people at the Universities and elsewhere; their 
attitude is always that Religion is an antiquated, 
rather ridiculous superstition, not accepted by 
enlightened pe<)plc and the Russian desire to be 
counted among these is such that the argument 
carries great weight. 'Po my question, “If a 
teacher had religious convictions would he be 
dismissed?” the answer was “No, not if he were 
otherwise suitable but we should try to leach 
him better.” This combination of ridicnile and 
lure of “culture” (in the Russian sense) has been 
much more efiective than persecution in the 
struggle against the Church. Religion still sur- 
vives in Russia; the ikons remain in many of the 
cottages, there are still churches functioning and 
people attending the services. P'unerals may be 
either “white” (religious) or “red” (political) 
and one sees a fair propf)rtion of “whites.” 1 was 
told, though do n<it know personally, that many 
marriages are now not simply civil but religious 
as w'cll. And there is a Baptist movement both in 
Poland and in Russia, the depth and significance 
of which cannot be estimated. The Russian must 
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venerate something. Watching the long queue 
standing for hours in the heat and the glare as 
they wait to pass through the Lenin tomb in the 
Red Square at Moscow, one gets the impression 
of something more than respect for a dead political 
leader. But it is useless to speculate about the 
Russian peasant — as Turgenev says: “He is like 
a mysterious unknown: who knows him? He does 
not even know himself.” There is, however, no 
doubt about the change in moral standards. 
Immediately after the Revolution there was a 
so-called liberation from the fetters of convention 
that led to considerable licence. Lenin strongly 
opposed this and the new system was found to be 
pernicious and unworkable. The revolt against it 
came from the women and gathered force as the 
love of sport began to develop; football, volley 
ball, swimming, above all, parachuting — but not 
yet cricket or golf, 'f'here is perhaps no better 
tribute to Christian morality than the fact that 
the Russians have come to it not out of any 
acceptance of Christianity but because anything 
else did not answer in practice. 

Children no longer receive religious instruc- 
tion but they are taught to do good work and to 
lead moral lives. Keen young people devote their 
spare time to the training of the children, so that 
the future may be happier than the past. And the 
most intense patriotism is drilled into them. 
Stalin’s stirring invocation still holds them “ The 
supreme law of life” for the citizen “is to love his 
native soil, language and people; to extol the 
talents, abilities and achievements of himself and 
his fellow citizens; to hate and reject all that does 
not make for the greatness of the Soviet Union, 
the fatherland of fatherlands.” 
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One of the modern popular songs I heard in 
1939 proclaimed that “My country is rich and 
large; it has fields and woods and beautiful cities, 
but its chief riches are its people, more free and 
happy than anywhere else.” It is in this faith that 
the young Russians have been brought up and 
this, combined with the peasants deeply rooted 
and almost fanatical attachment to the land, 
accounts for the superb resistance they are now 
putting up. 

It is probably true that this war would never 
have arisen had there been in 1939 the same co- 
f)peration between Russia and (Jreat Britain as 
exists to-day. It seems certain that the future 
peace of the world depends on a continuance of 
such friendly relations as will ensure similar co- 
operation whenever peace may be threatened. But 
friendly relations are possible only on a basis of 
mutual understanding and respect. We shall 
always differ in many ways from the Russians in 
our outlook and mode of life, and nothing is 
gained by slurring over the differences or pretend- 
ing that our points of view are the same. Without 
giving way on any principles which we hold dear 
we can find much in common with the best of the 
Russians. I’heir history has been one long pageant 
of suffering, yet through it all has shone an in- 
tense feeling for humanity, a desire for a better 
and happier life for those who come after us. It is 
vividly shown in their literature, in Tolstoi, in 
Dostoevsky, in Chekhov, in (fogol — even though 
some of their writings emphasize the gloomy 
depths of the Russian character just as their ballet 
reveals something of its dazzling heights. “How 
much anxiety,” says d^olstoi, “how much suffer- 
ing we go through beft)re happiness is our return”! 
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And it constantly comes out in daily life in 
Russia: “Things have been bad for me,” a work- 
man once told me, “but I don’t mind; they will be 
better for my children.” The picture of Russia I 
always like to remember is that of my friend 
Sonia among the children trying to ensure that 
their lives may be happier than hers has been. 
There surely we have a solid foundation on which 
fruitful Anglo-Russian friendship can be founded. 

[E. J. R.] 
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Introduction 

I N a previous paper in this series (Heath, 1939) the apparatus and technique 
used in following simultaneously in the same leaf changes of assimilation rate 
and stomatal opening were described. For following stomatal opening the 
principle of the resistance porometer (Gregory and Pearse, 1934) is used. 
One of the commonest and most cogent criticisms of the porometer method 
of following stomatal movement is that it does not enable one to estimate the 
aperture of the stomata. The desirability of calibrating the porometer in 
terms of actual stomatal aperture is self-evident, and for the purposes of investi- 
gation of the relation between carbon assimilation and stomatal movement 
calibration in terms of the diffusive resistance of the stomata is even more 
important. In the present paper (Part i) the resistance porometer method is 
critically discussed and its use in estimating stomatal resistance to mass flow 
of air is considered. Parts 2 and 3 will describe the attempts to calibrate 
the porometer in terms of stomatal diffusive resistance and stomatal aperture. 
The problems involved have proved to be of some complexity, and although the 
investigations are not complete in all respects, it is thought desirable to publish 
an account of them, both in explanation of the use made of the porometer 
readings in the assimilation experiments (to be published later) and as a basis 
for further work, especially as experimental work on the subject has had to be 
suspended for the time being. 

Not many attempts to calibrate porometers have been published. Paetz 
(1930) made use of a Darwin and Pertz (191 1) type of porometer and measured 
stomatal aperture by direct microscopic observation of the living leaf using 
a Leitz ‘Opakilluminator*. Following a porometer reading ten stomata were 
measured, presumably on the area of leaf previously occupied by the poro- 
meter cup. Expressing both the porometer rate and the stomatal width {Zea 
mats), or half the geometric mean of the width and length {Tradescantia 
fluminensis), as percentages of the maximum values obtained, he compared 
the observed points with a series of theoretical curves in which the porometer 
rate was proportional to the first, second, third, &c., powers of the stomatal 
dimensions. He concluded that for ‘not too wide’ stomata the porometer rate 
was proportional to the cube of the stomatal width. 

Ashby (1931) working with Pelargonium and Verbena made a comparison 
of the readings of a Knight (1915) porometer with stomatal areas as measured 
by Lloyd’s (1908) method on strips of epidermis from another leaf. By plot- 
ting both sets of data as percentages of the maximum values obtained he 
showed that the time curves given by the two methods were in good general 
agreement, although his application of the x* test of significance (Fisher, 1925- 
38) to the differences of the percentage values was incorrect. Beyond demon- 
strating this general agreement he made no attempt to calibrate the porometer 
in terms of actual stomatal aperture. 

Newton (1936), in the work at this Institute which gave rise to the present 
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studies, carried out on Pelargonium zonale a preliminary calibration of the 
resistance porometer in terms of stomatal area as measured by Lloyd’s method. 
Immediately after a porometer reading the cup was rapidly removed from the 
leaf, and a strip of epidermis was taken from within the area it had covered and 
plunged into absolute alcohol. Thirty stomata were measured microscopi- 
cally on each strip. For this calibration Newton made use of only a few leaves 
at only one time of year, and the results for all the leaves apparently lay on the 
same curve. He concluded that the resistance to viscous flow was inversely 
proportional to the 276th power of the stomatal area and he gave the necessary 
constant for the conversion of resistance readings to actual stomatal areas. 
Preliminary work by the present author indicated that Newton’s findings 
represented an over simplification of the problem and the further investiga- 
tions to be described later were accordingly undertaken. 

With reference to the work of Paetz mentioned above, Williams (1940) has 
suggested that the empirical result obtained, namely that flow is approximately 
proportional to the cube of the stomatal width, might be expected on theoreti- 
cal grounds. If flow through a stoma obeys Poiseuille’s formula for viscous 
flow of a gas through a capillary tube of elliptical section, under given con- 
ditions: 

Vol. of gas per sec. oc 

where a and b are the semi-axes of the ellipse. Since for small and medium 
openings a is small compared with 6, is even smaller compared with and 
may be neglected in the denominator. Then since b, the long axis of the 
ellipse, is almost constant, the volume flowing is proportional to a^. The 
same argument might perhaps be applied to Newton’s finding that the flow is 
proportional to approximately the cube of the area, for since the long axis is 
almost constant the flow must also be proportional to approximately the cube of 
the width. It should be noted, however, that in Newton’s results the propor- 
tionality between flow and 276th power of the area extends down to the 
largest stomatal apertures when a is not very small compared with b. 

Attention may now be turned to previous work on the relation between the 
resistance or conductance of the leaf for viscous flow as measured by a poro- 
meter and the stomatal resistance or conductance for gaseous diffusion. 
Darwin (1916) considered that the stomata should be treated as long narrow 
tubes, and assumed that diffusion would vary directly with the stomatal area 
while viscous flow would be proportional to its square, as for a long capillary 
tube of circular cross section. He therefore used the square root of the poro- 
meter rate as a measure of diffusive conductance. Maskell (1928) also made 
use of the square root of the porometer rate (rate of flow with a Darwin type 
porometer but corrected for certain sources of error) as ‘the closest simple 
approximation that can be made to an experimental measure of stomatal diffu- 
sive capacity’. Only one attempt to solve this problem experimentally has been 
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published,^ that of Gregory and Armstrong (1936) who described a poro- 
metcr — the diffusion porometer — which for the first time enabled direct 
measurements of the diffusive resistance of the leaf to be made. They gave for 
Pelargonium a curve relating readings of the resistance porometer to rates of 
hydrogendiffusion through the leaf, the hydrogen being measured in terms of the 
currentnecessaryforitsproduction. These data were subsequently re-examined 
by Newton(i936)andfoundtogivethehydrogen diffusion inversely proportional 
to the 474th root of the resistance porometer reading. The present author’s 
experiments give results which are not in agreement with this finding, and 
possible reasons for this disagreement will be discussed in the appropriate 
context, but there is not doubt that the diffusion porometer provides a method 
of investigation of the utmost importance which should be developed and 
refined to the greatest possible extent. 

Material 

A few experiments have been carried out with leaves of Begonia sartguineum 
obtained from Chelsea Physic Garden, but for the main part of the work, 
both for porometer calibration and assimilation experiments, Pelargonium 
zonale has been used as in Newton’s (1936) investigations. Newton was not 
able to obtain plants grown under comparable conditions for his various 
experiments, and in order to avoid this possible source of error five clones of 
P, zonale (var. Paul Crampel) were started from cuttings in September 1936. 
Some leaves were used for preliminary porometer experiments in 1937, and 
two of the clones (No. 3 and No. 5) were repropagated in September 1937 
to give a total of fifty plants for 1938. Both these clones were made use of in 
1938 for assimilation experiments and for porometer calibration, and No. 5 
was repropagated in September 1938 to provide material for 1939. The old 
plants of No. 3 were kept on and repropagated in June 1939 to provide 
material for the autumn, since it had been found that leaf size generally fell off 
seriously in September in the case of autumn propagated plants. Actually 
both clones were used for porometer experiments in autumn 1939. By 1940 
there were sufficient plants of a single clone (No. 5) for both summer and 
autumn cuttings and future work will be carried out on this clone. 

From the time that the cuttings were taken the plants were grown together 
under the same conditions,^ being kept under glass in a frame with very 
slight heating. Watering and repotting were carried out at the same times for 
all plants; all flower buds were removed as they appeared. 

The stomata of Pelargonium plants grown under glass seem to remain 
actively responsive to the stimulus of light for a much greater part of the year 
than those of outdoor plants, and the leaves grow to a greater size. Such 
leaves also have a smaller number of stomata on the upper surface relatively 

^ Maskell (1928) quotes unpublished work on the subject by Briggs and Maskell, 

Some of the plants were removed to a similar frame at Rothamsted Experimental Station 
for use in porometer experiments during the autumn of 1939. 
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to that on the lower; this is an additional advantage for the present assimila- 
tion experiments as has been mentioned in the previous paper (Heath, 1939). 

The leaves used for experiments were in all cases fully expanded and of 
more than 4 in. diameter. At the same time leaves showing the slightest 
symptoms of senescence or insect punctures were avoided. In the case of 
Begonia the youngest fully expanded leaf on a shoot was always selected for 
experiment. Such leaves measured not less than 6 in. X 4 in. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Robinson and his staff at the Chelsea Physic 
Garden for the skill and care with which the plants have been propagated and 
grown. 

Leaf Structure 

Since use will be made of various dimensions of the leaf and stomata in this 
and subsequent papers a brief account of the leaf structure^ in the two 
species may be found useful for reference. 

In the strain of Pelargonium used the leaf is mesophytic in type, about 
180/X thick with a well-developed palisade layer about 36 /x thick. In this 
layer most of the cells apparently touch their neighbours throughout their 
length so that the intercellular spaces run almost exclusively at right angles 
to the leaf surface. Any lateral movement of gas in the leaf, whether by 
diffusion or viscous flow, must therefore be almost entirely confined to the 
spongy mesophyll tissue, which including the ‘connecting cells' at the base 
of the palisade is about 100 /a thick. The intercellular spaces in the spongy 
mesophyll account for about 30 per cent, of the area as seen in transverse 
section. This figure is a mean value from camera lucida drawings of sections 
2 II thick of material fixed in Navashin's fluid. The leaf is homobaric and 
there are considerable intercellular spaces in the mesophyll underlying the 
very small veins, but it is probable that the main veins provide an almost 
complete barrier to gas movement either by viscous or diffusive flow. In a large 
leaf there are spaces up to about 2*5 cm. wide betw^een main veins where a 
small porometer cup may be affixed. The leaf chambers (Heath, 1939) cross 
the main veins more or less orthogonally and were in fact specially designed 
for the Pelargonium leaf. Both the upper and lower epidermis is hairy, 
especially the lower which also has far more stomata than the upper; the 
variation in stomatal numbers is discussed below (p. 478). The structure of 
the lower stomata is shown in Fig. i in which the average dimensions have 
been inserted. The full depth of the stomatal pore is about 12 ft, but owing 
to the more or less funnel-shaped entrances to the pore the depth of the 
narrow part is only about Sfi in the centre of the elliptical opening. The long 
and short axes of the almost elliptical aperture are least in the midplane of 
the epidermis, and in this position their values vary from 10 to 20 /x for the long 
axis and from o to lO/x for the short axis. These values for the two axes are 

^ The author is indebted to Mr. P. S. Nutman, who very kindly embedded, cut, stained, 
and mounted the material used in obtaining these data. 
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obtained from measurements on strips of epidermis taken by Lloyd’s method 
and their validity will be discussed in Part 3. On the outside of the stoma is 
a very delicate rim of cuticle which somewhat constricts the aperture at this 
point and appears in section as a pair of ‘horns* (Fig. i). The upper stomata 
are similar, but tend to be slightly larger. 

Begonia sanguineum is also very suitable for the leaf chambers, which are 



Figs, i a-c. Lower stomata of Pelargonium zonale. The dimensions refer to average 
values. Fig. i a. Camera lucida drawing of transverse section through two open stomata, near 
centre of aperture. Fig. i h. Similar drawing near one end of the elliptical aperture. Fig. i c. 
Diagram of surface view of one of the stomata. 

attached to the wider side of the asymmetrical leaf. Since the leaf is glabrous 
and very smooth it is easy to avoid air leaks into the chambers. Under 
each epidermis of the leaf is a thick layer of large-celled ‘water-storage’ tissue. 
Between these two layers is a palisade about 36 /x in thickness and a layer of 
spongy mesophyll of about 50 /x (Fig. 2). Owing to the tapering form of the 
palisade cells, the spaces in the lower part of this tissue must be available for 
lateral flow of gas. Stomata, which are present in the lower epidermis only, 
are grouped together in circular patches of four to ten each (Fig. 3). Abutting 
on each stomatal patch is a cylindrical tunnel passing through the water storage 
tissue to the spongy mesophyll (Fig. 2). Gaseous diffusion has therefore to 
traverse these tunnels which are about i8o/x long and 200 /x wide; and 
in the case of porometer experiments air or gas has to pass down one set of 
tunnels, along through the mesophyll and up a second set. Owing to the great 
width of the tunnels their resistance is likely to be low, but since the spongy 
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mesophyll layer is narrow and small veins and cystoliths appear to be 
numerous the leaf's total internal resistance both to diffusion and viscous flow 



b. s. 

Fig. 2. Transverse section of leaf of Begonia sanguineum. w, water storage tissue, py pali- 
sade parenchyma, w, spongy mesophyll, s, stoma, t, cylindrical tunnel abutting on stomatal 
group. 



Fig. 3. Lower epidermis of leaf of B. sanguineum, showing groups of stomata. 


may be expected to be higher than in Pelargonium. The stomata in any one patch 
are about 30-80 /x apart and the long axis of the elliptical opening varies 
between about 12 and iSfi. No measurements of the short axis have been 
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made. The totkl depth of the pore is about 10 but as in the case of Pelar- 
gonium the depth of the narrow part is less and approximates to 4 /t. The 
Begonia stoma also has a cuticular rim giving the effect of ‘horns* in transverse 
section. 

The Resistance Porometer 


I. Theoretical Considerations 


The resistance porometer has been fully described by its originators 
(Gregory and Pearse, 1934), but a diagram of the form used in the present 
investigations (Fig. 4) will clarify the following discussion. Air is drawn 
through the leaf into a porometer cup by means of a constant pressure 
aspirator P, one of two alternative standard capillary resistances at being 
placed in series with the leaf resistance R^y i.e. between the cup and aspirator. 
A water manometer ^2 measures the pressure drop (Pi— P2) across the leaf R^ 
and a second manometer j!)i measures the total pressure drop (P1—P3) across 
P2+Pi*^ By difference the pressure drop across the series resistance Pi is 
Pg— Ps* It will be noted that the actual measurements made are in terms of 
pressure differences. These may be used for calculating either the resistance 
or the conductance of the portion of the leaf through which air flows. 

{a) The resistance formula. The usual formula, as given by Gregory and 
Pearse, assumes that the volume V of air flowing through a constant resistance 
in unit time is proportional to the pressure difference. Thus 






(^1-^3) 
-^1 + ^2 


k. 




(i) 


where V is measured at constant pressure. This is made clear from the 
geometry of the diagram (Fig. 5). Hence assuming that k has a constant value 


P,(P,-^P2) _Pi(Pi-P2) 


(ii) 


Actually the general expression for gaseous flow through a capillary involves 
the difference of the squares of the pressures at each end, but except when 
the pressure drop is large the error involved in the simpler assumption is 
negligible. The formula found for P2, assuming that flow through both the 
leaf and the series resistance is proportional to the difference of the squares 
of the pressures, is 


^ (P^PM+Ps) • 


(hi) 


Since (Pi— P3) never exceeds 13*6 cm. of water in the present investigations the 
error in taking (P1+P2) as equal to (P2+P8) does not amount to more than 


^ As mentioned in the previous paper, the necessity for reading pi lies in the fact that at 
high rates of flow the suction produced by the aspirator falls appreciably owing to the resis- 
tance to outflow of water. 
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Fio. 4. Diagram of the resistance porometer onployed. The enlarged inset shows the method of supporting the 
circular porometer cup against leaf. For explanation of figure see text. 
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about 07 per cent. Equation (iii) then reduces to equation (ii). If very large 
heads are used in the constant pressure aspirator, especially when extreme 
accuracy is required, it may be better to use the more cumbersome equation 
(iii), necessitating the use of the absolute pressures. 

(6) The unit of resistance. It has been assumed above that k has the same 

Rl 



Fig. 5. Diagram illustrating the pressure relations of the resistance porometer. 


value for the leaf as for the capillary tube In the present work this follows 
from the definition of resistance used, which may be stated thus: the resis- 
tance i? of a portion of leaf or a capillary tube is said to be the dimensional 
value Ijr^ cm."^ of an equivalent long capillary tube of circular cross section, 
having a length / and radius r, which would pass the same flow V of the same 
fluid for the same pressure drop, i.e. 

p_ I 

r* F 817* (iv) 

R is thus a dimensional constant obtained by assuming only that flow is propor- 
tional to pressure drop, and by definition k-^, and in equation (i) have all 
been made equal to n/Sr}, 17 being the coefficient of viscosity. 

The leaf resistance is thus found in terms of the capillary resistance 
defined as above. 

For convenience, arbitrary capillary units are used, except where other- 
wise, stated, such that one unit = 377X 10® cm."® (Heath, 1939): this being 
approximately the same as the unit used by Gregory and Pearse (1934). 

The values of i?2 are dimensional, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
term r^jl in Poiseuille’s formula, or the equivalent expression 
for an elliptical capillary tube of semi-axes a and b, is correct in terms of the 
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actual stomatal dimensions, although it is satisfactory as a value for the con- 
ductance of a capillary tube equivalent to the leaf. 

(c) The validity of the resistance determinations. The assumption that flow 
through both the leaf and the series resistance is proportional to the 
pressure drops across them, or alternatively to the differences of the squares of 
the pressures, is vital to the use of the resistance porometer; for if it is appre- 
ciably incorrect equations (ii) or (iii) may no longer hold and i?2 ^^^y be 
wrongly estimated. Proportionality between flow and pressure drop, indicat- 
ing that the former is predominantly viscous in character, may be tested 
by direct experiment. Such tests were carried out (Heath, 1939, p. 490) 
for the capillary resistances A and B used at R^ in these investigations, and 
flow was found to be proportional to pressure difference up to rates greatly in 
excess of those used in experiments with leaves. Similar tests may be carried 
out for flow through a leaf attached to the resistance porometer by taking 
alternate readings with the two standard resistances. Since one of these {A) 
has approximately a quarter of the resistance of the other (B), it gives a much 
larger pressure drop (Pj across the leaf. If the same value for R^ is found 
with A instead of B at R^ the rate of flow has increased proportionately with 
(Pi '—P^- The results of such experimental tests (see section 2 {c) below) give 
no evidence of non-viscous flow through the leaf. Unfortunately these experi- 
ments could not be satisfactorily carried out at the smallest stomatal apertures, 
although they cover the major part of the range of leaf resistance usually en- 
countered. With verj^ high leaf resistances the use of the lower resistance A 
at Pi gives very poor sensitivity owing to the great difference between the 
values of Pi and P2 (see p. 467 below). At the highest leaf resistances, 
although the narrowness of the stomatal apertures increases the likelihood of 
turbulent flow, the very greatly reduced rate of flow acts in the opposite 
direction. Actually Reynold’s number is estimated as of the order of unity 
It may be noted that Maskell (1928) working with cherry laurel found flow to 
be proportional to pressure drop with a Darwin type porometer. 

It has been shown that from resistance porometer readings valid estimates 
of leaf resistance may be made on the apparently justifiable assumption of 
proportionality between flow and pressure difference. It is of course equally 
legitimate to use the resistance porometer readings for calculating the conduc- 
tance I /Pg, of the leaf. In either case the measure obtained is independent of 
the pressure drop employed and is in this respect preferable to measurements 
of flow as obtained with the Darwin and Pertz (1911) or the Knight (1915) 
porometer in that it more nearly approaches to a measure characteristic of the 
leaf dimensions only. Values obtained with a flow type of porometer, if cali- 
brated in actual rates of flow, may however be used to calculate the resistance 
or conductance from equation (iv). 

* Reynold's number — vdplrj^ where v “ velocity of flow; d — diameter of tube; p ~ 
density of fluid; rj = viscosity of fluid. The critical value above which turbulent flow may be 
expected to appear is approximately 2,000. 
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Over the range of leaf resistance covered by the experiments described in 
section z {c) and mentioned above the proportionality found between flow and 
pressure drop disposes of the criticism (cf. Darwin, 1916; Knight, 1916; and 
Stilfelt, 1929) that the flow of air through the stomata may force them open 
to an appreciable extent. 

{d) Size of cup and sensitivity. The use of a small cup for calibrations is 
made necessary by practical considerations, such as the need for many posi- 
tions on the same leaf for calibration in terms of stomatal aperture, and the 
desirability of keeping the area, and hence the diffusion rate, reasonably small 
for calibration in terms of diffusive resistance.^ For the actual assimilation 
experiments a large porometer cup, such as the leaf chamber L/, Heath (1939), 
is advantageous because, with the relatively low values of that it gives, 
equilibrium is more rapidly attained. Furthermore, the manometer reading {p^ 
oscillates more rapidly and with less amplitude with the bubbling in the aspi- 
rator when jRg is low, and therefore the mean reading may be obtained with 
greater speed and accuracy. The actual shape of LI was of course dictated by 
the shape of the Pelargonium leaf and the necessity for avoiding the thicker parts 
of theveins,yet having a sufficiently large area for the assimilation measurements. 

In relation to sensitivity it seems to be a matter of indifference whether a 
large or small cup is used, provided that a suitable resistance is chosen for R^, 
Gregory and Pearse (1934) showed that for given values of (Pj —^3) and i?i the 
sensitivity of the resistance porometer, i.e. the change in (Pj— Pg) for unit 
change of Pg* greatest when Pg was minimal, and this would appear to 
favour a large cup. On the other hand, maximum sensitivity in terms of 
conductance i /Pg, i.e. the greatest change in (Pi— P2) for unit change of i/Pg, 
is obtained when Pg is maximal which seems to favour a small cup. If use is 
made of log Pg or log i /Pg, the change in (Pi— P2) for unit change of logPg is the 
same as that for unit change of log i /Pg. Moreover this sensitivity would 
be constant for all values of Pg, if Pi could be maintained almost equal to Pg. 
Gregory and Pearse (1934) give the equation for sensitivity in terms of Pg, 
which in our notation is : 

djPx-P,) _ {P^z3)Ri 

dR, 

where and {P1—P3) are maintained constant. From this it may be shown 
that the sensitivity in terms of log^ R2 is : 

Hence, if P^ is made equal to Pg, 

d{P,-P2) (P.-fs) 

diog^Rz 4 

^ With Begonia, in which both the flow and diffusive resistances are much higher than in 
Pelargonium, a rectangular cup 8 X i cm. is used for calibrations instead of a small one. 
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If, therefore, Ri can be maintained approximately equal to i?2> the sensitivity 
in terms of log^iia i® constant at a value equal to 1/4 of the 

pressure drop across the whole system. The corresponding sensitivity in terms 
of logio/^2 is of course 2 *'i 02 (Pi—Pz)l 4 - 

When Ri = /?2» sensitivity is maximal not only in terms of i?2, as was shown 
by Gregory and Pearse, but also in terms of logi^g or log 1/^2* This may be 
shown by differentiating (Pi— Pg) ^ second time with respect to log^Pg* 

d^(P,-P,) (P,-P,)RM zR, \ 

{R,^R^f 1 lR,+R,)l' 

where and (Pi— P3) are maintained constant. Equating this to zero gives 
maximum sensitivity when Pi = P2. 

If Pi is of the same order as Pg, the change in sensitivity in terms of log Pg 
or log I /P2 is found to be small over a large range of Pg, e.g. if (Pi— P3) is main- 
tained constant at 10 units and Pg is increased or decreased five-fold above or 
below Pj, giving a total range of twenty-five times, the sensitivity in terms of 
loge P2 falls off symmetrically on either side of the maximum value of 2*50 to 
1*39 at the extremes of the 25-fold range of P2. On the other hand, for a 
25 -fold increase in Pg the sensitivity in terms of Pg decreases 7-4 times when, 
in order to secure throughout the best sensitivity. Pi is made equal to the 
mean of the extreme values of Pg. When Pi — Pg, the sensitivity in terms of 
Pg is (Pi— P3)/4P and thus depends on the value of P2, unlike that in terms of 
log P2 given above. This relatively small variation in sensitivity in terms 
of logarithmic values makes it desirable from a statistical point of view to use 
such values whenever possible in order to maintain the errors as constant as 
may be, since the error of reading the manometer p2 is approximately the 
same throughout the whole range.^ It is also of course desirable to maintain 
Pi as similar to as is practicable, and a glance at the level of manometer P2 
will show when this is achieved, since (Pi— Po) == iiPi—Pz) when Pi = Pg. 

The above considerations with regard to sensitivity of course apply to the 
total resistance Pg or conductance i /P2 as measured. When calculated values 
of I Isi or ^1 (see next section) are used, the results given above will be modified 
especially at large stomatal apertures where the correction required for the 
effect of the resistance of the intercellular spaces and the stomata outside 
the cup is great. 

(e) The relation between stomatal resistance and total resistance measured with 
a circular porometer cup. All porometer methods are open to the criticism that 
the readings are affected not only by the resistance of the stomata within the 
cup but also by the resistance of the intercellular spaces and the stomata out- 
side the cup. The combined resistance of the stomata outside the cup would 
be negligible, since their number is usually large compared with the number 

^ Actually the manometer readings are slightly more accurate at lower values of (Pj — Ps) 
owing to the smaller and more rapid oscillation mentioned earlier. 
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within the cup, were it not for the effect of resistance to flow in the inter- 
cellular spaces. The existence of the latter, which for convenience may be 
termed ‘mesophyll resistance’ since nearly all lateral flow must take place 
through the spaces in the spongy mesophyll, adds greatly to the complexity 
of the problem. 

Stalfelt (1929) considered that the presence of the mesophyll resistance and 
the existence of other sources of error rendered impossible the finding of a 
relation between air flow and stomatal aperture. Darwin (1916) concluded 
that the stomata within the cup provided the limiting control of air flow since 
cutting the leaf near the cup did not seem to increase the rate. He appears 
to have overlooked the possibility of infiltration of the intercellular spaces by 
sap from the injured cells and of ‘shock’ closure of the stomata within the cup. 

Knight (1916) measured the reduction of flow caused by blocking the 
stomata over a known area surrounding the porometer cup, using either vase- 
line or his ingenious double cup. In this way he estimated the effect of the 
mesophyll resistance for an extra length of path through the leaf. He con- 
cluded that this resistance was considerable and might markedly affect poro- 
meter readings, and he considered that since it was approximately constant 
its relative importance increased as the stomata opened, Newton (1936) drew 
attention to the following important consideration: , as the stomata open 

the flow through those remote from the cup will be less, and hence less meso- 
phyll will be included in the path of flow.’ He made the first attempt known 
to the author to partition the various measured total resistances R into com- 
ponent resistances attributable to the stomata within the cup to those 
immediately above it and to the intercellular spaces plus other stomata 
outside the cup 7 ?^. For this purpose he made use of an electrical analogy, 
devised by Mr. Baggally, in which the leaf was considered as a system of three 
plates pressed together. The two outer plates representing upper and lower 
epidermis respectively conducted only at right angles to their plane surface 
with conductances in the ratio of the numbers of stomata per unit area. The 
middle sheet representing the other leaf tissues (‘mesophyll’) was assumed 
to be without resistance at right angles to the leaf surface, being very thin 
compared with the radius of the leaf, but to have a superficial resistivity m. 
Current was supposed to flow from a circular central electrode representing 
the porometer cup on the lower surface of the leaf, through the stomata inside 
the cup, along the mesophyll, and to leak away through all the remaining 
stomata to an earthed conducting fluid bathing the leaf outside the cup. The 
system was split into two parts, that opposite the cup where the current passed 
directly through the leaf and that beyond the cup where the current passed 
along the mesophyll and leaked away through the remaining stomata. 

Newton estimated w, the superficial resistivity of the mesophyll, by means of 
double cup experiments similar to those of Knight (1916), but he seems to have 
overlooked the fact that this should have been done at the widest possible 
stomatal apertures so that with the outer cup open the minimum of air would be 
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flowing through the mesophylL^ Actually all his three double-cup experi- 
ments were carried out at medium stomatal apertures and all gave almost the 
same resistance for the extra area of mesophyll. His value of m must therefore 
have been an underestimate. He assumed a ratio of lower to upper stomata of 

4 to I, and for various assumed values of stomatal conductance s (where 

5 = 4^/5+^/s) he calculated i?;, and Hence he obtained the total 
resistance R from 


R=-Ri 


t RuRrn 
Ru+Rm 


He found that over most of the very great range of R that he explored experi- 
mentally Ri accounted for almost the whole resistance, but at maximal 
stomatal openings became important. 

He also calculated from his electrical analogy the percentages of the total air 
current which passed straight through the leaf or across rings of stated radius 
round the cup. Owing to relative changes in R and R^ the distribution of the 
air stream was found to differ greatly at large and at small stomatal openings. 
Thus for a cup of radius 0*5 cm. at the smallest apertures 0-21 per cent, passed 
straight through above the cup and 97 per cent., 85 per cent., and 36 per cent* 
across rings of radius 1,2, and 4 cm. respectively. At the widest aperture on 
the other hand 14 per cent, of the air passed straight through and 15 per cent., 
0*38 per cent., and o*oooi per cent, across the above-mentioned rings. 

The treatment used by Newton appears open to tw^o main criticisms. The 
first is that no account is taken of the resistance to lateral flow in the mesophyll 
above the cup, since he assumes in the calculations that current flows directly 
through the leaf to the upper stomata above the cup or else laterally from the 
edges of the cup. Actually there would also be some lateral flow above the cup. 
The second criticism is that no account is taken of the effect of the width of the 
washer attaching the porometer cup to the leaf. To complete the analogy 
this should be represented by a ring-shaped insulator surrounding the central 
electrode. A third criticism is to be levelled at Newton's apparent assumption 
that for the purposes of the analogy the radius of the Pelargonium leaf might 
be taken as io*o cm. (Newton, 1936, p. 23). For a circular porometer cup of 
0*5 cm. radius the mean radius of surrounding leaf tissue unobstructed by 
main veins would be nearer 2*0 cm., and certainly not more than 3-0 cm. even 
for the largest leaf. This might be expected to modify considerably the cal- 
culated values of and the theoretical distribution of flow in the different 
parts of tlie leaf. 

Dr. H. L. Penman has very kindly made a new mathematical investigation 
of the problems of distribution of air flow in a Pelargonium leaf with a poro- 
meter cup attached. The problem is treated on lines somewhat similar to that 
of the electrical analogy used by Newton, but allowance is made for the 


' Newton caltulatcd w 


ZTfCJR R ) 

further correction (cf. Appendix, p. 495). 

logf asia^ 
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effects of lateral flow above the cup and of the width of the washer. In this 
investigation the following assumptions have been made : 

1. That the rate of air flow varies directly as the pressure difference. This 
seems justifiable since the pressure differences are small and lack of turbulence 
has been shown experimentally over a considerable range of stomatal opening 
(see section 2 (r) below). 

2. That flow at the boundary, a distance b from the centre of the cup, is 
zero. The value chosen for b is the approximate mean distance of the edge of 
the leaf and of main veins. 

3. The conductances ^2 and of the upper and lower epidermis respec- 
tively are assumed to be in the ratio of the numbers of stomata. This implies 
negligible interference between the stream lines flowing through neighbouring 
stomata and also that the mean stomatal apertures are at all times the same on 
both surfaces. Newton (1936) found that the stomata on the two surfaces 
opened and closed synchronously. The upper stomata have a tendency to be 
somewhat larger than the lower, when examined by Lloyd^s method, but 
against this may perhaps be offset the resistance to flow in the spaces of the 
palisade parenchyma (see 4 below, but also section 2 (d) and Discussion). 

4. The intercellular space resistance is assumed to be negligible in a 
direction at right angles to the plane of the leaf. This seems reasonable in 
view of the shortness of the path and the fact that intercellular spaces pre- 
dominantly run in this direction. Such resistance as occurs in the palisade 
tissue will be additional to that of the upper stomata, and hence at large aper- 
tures there may be a tendency for ^2/^1 to fall (but see section 2 {d) and 
Discussion). 

5. Since it is assumed that the mesophyll has a resistance to flow only in 
directions parallel to the leaf surface (assumption 4) its ^specific resistance’ 
m may be termed a surface resistivity. The value of tn is assumed to be con- 
stant which implies no change in volume or shape of the intercellular spaces 
with stomatal movement. This seems likely to be a reasonable approximation 
as long as the leaf is not allowed to wilt,^ and some experimental evidence for 
the constancy of m has been obtained (see section 2 {d) below). 

The mathematical argument is presented by Dr. Penman in the Appendix. 
Briefly, it may be stated here that the system is considered in three parts: the 
area of leaf of radius covered by the circular cup, the area covered by the 
washer of width ^he remainder of the leaf up to the boundary of 

radius k In this outer part of the leaf air flows into an elementary annulus 
from above, below and the periphery and out of it towards the centre; 
above the washer air flows in from above and the periphery only and again 
leaves the annulus towards the centre ; while over the cup air flows into such an 

^ Pearse (1935) found that the leaf of Pelargonium wilted when the percentage water 
content of a fully turgid leaf fell by less than 2. The shrinkage resulting from this would 
have an entirely negligible effect on diffusive resistance and the effect even on flow resistance 
would not be liu'ge. 
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annulus from above and the periphery, and leaves it towards the centre and 
towards the cup. At the centre of the cup there is no lateral flow. From a 
theoretical consideration of these effects a series of equations has been obtained 
enabling i /i?2, the total conductance, to be calculated from the following 
physical characteristics of the system: 

a^ the radius to the inside of the washer, 
a^ the radius to the outside of the washer, 
b the radius to the boundary, 
m the surface resistivity of the mesophyll, 
the conductance of the lower epidermis, 

^2 the conductance of the upper epidermis, 
and from derived functions and ^2 which equal and 

respectively. The only unknowns are s^ and s^y which have a known ratio a, 
and m which can be evaluated by experiment. Modified equations for a 
hypostomatous leaf (^2 = o) have also been derived. By the use of these 
equations, values of w/i?2 can be calculated for various assumed values of 
and in this way a series of curves relating log m//?2 to log ms^ may be con- 
structed for different values of cx (the ratio s^ls^. From this known ratio and 
the experimentally determined value of m/i?2 the value of log may be read 
off from the curves, either directly or by interpolation.^ The calculation 
enabling the curves to be plotted proceeds by a series of steps using in turn 
the equations (4), (5) and (6 a) given in the Appendix. For the hypostomatous 
leaf (a o), the term in the square bracket on the left-hand side of equation 
(4) [M of equation (7)] and equation (7) only are needed. A sample calcula- 
tion for an amphistomatous leaf (oc > o) will now be presented to demonstrate 
the method of procedure: 

Let Oi -= 0*45 ; «2 “ 070; b = 2-0; a == 0-04, and take a value of such 
that ~ 0*20. 

With these values the term in the square bracket on the left-hand side of 
equation (4) of the Appendix (M of equation 7) is found to be — 1*073. 

. /( 

Pi V W t •^2/ V 

and F/G ^ 10*487. 

Hence right-hand side of {5) = ^ N. 


Hence 


\M: 


- 0*210 


Then 


Also, 


m 

K 


27r^l Oj 


= 0*111. 


ms. 


JL 

I + a 


Pl^l 


0*190. 


/ / 1 + 0£\ ^1) 

via/ hiPi^i)^ 


{ 6 a) 


^ Note that /?* is the total resistance found with the size of cup used and Si is the stomatal 
conductance per unit area of lower epidermis. 
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A set of three typical curves is shown in Fig. 6. They relate to a circular cup 
of radius 0-45 cm. having a washer 0*40 cm. wide, with an assumed value for 
the distance of the boundary b of 2*0 cm. The three curves are for three 
different ratios (cx) of upper to lower stomatal numbers, namely o*oo, 0*04, and 
o-io. 

In order to use such curves for calculations m must be known. In the present 



Fig. 6. Curves illustrating theoretical relationship between total resistance and stomatal 
conductance per unit area 


investigations the leaf chambers (Heath, 1939) have been used for double-cup 
experiments (see section 2 {d) below) and m has been estimated by the method 
of successive approximation given in the second part of the Appendix (p. 497). 
The value of 4-85 units found for Pelargonium is derived from experiments 
with only two leaves, while that for Begonia (i6'6) is based on a single leaf. 
Obviously if a single value of m is to be used for all leaves of the same strain it 
should be based on much wider experimentation. It would also have been 
preferable to carry out the double-cup experiments with a circular double cup 
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similar to Knight’s. As mentioned in the Appendix, the theory of flow dis- 
tribution for a circular cup involves fewer approximations than that for an 
elongated cup, especially in the case of the outer part of a double cup when 
<22 is large. If the inner circular cup were placed symmetrically across a major 
vein a reasonably large area of leaf unrestricted by veins would be obtained 
beyond the outer cup. (See Appendix, p. 495, where the method of calculating 
m from the results of experiments with a circular double cup is described.) It 
is hoped to carry out such further experimentation at a future date. Meanwhile 
the approximate values of m obtained will serve to show the types of results that 
may be expected. It may be mentioned that the two double-cup experiments 
carried out in May and December respectively with Pelargonium leaves of 
very different size gave very consistent estimates of m. 

Using the above-mentioned values of m the extreme range of log ms^ in the 
author’s experiments is from 2-4 to 3*3, this being for Pelargonium. These 
figures show that practically the whole of the range plotted in Fig. 6 may be 
needed, although of course that usually encountered is much smaller, 
say 0*0 to 2*5 for Pelargonium and 1*5 to i-o for Begonia. Dr. Penman has 
pointed out (Appendix, p. 499) that the value of m becomes extremely critical 
when the slope of the cur\^e exceeds 2, and it is worthy of note that if a is not 
less than 0-04 the slope scarcely exceeds 2 on any part of the curves for the 
cups used, whether circular or elongated. For a hypostomatous leaf such as 
Begonia (« o) the slope of the curve does not reach 2 until log ms^ reaches 
a value of at least c-8. 

It may be useful to tabulate for Pelargonium some typical calculated values 
of J?2 I A falling within the observed range of log/z/^j, in order to demon- 
strate the importance of correcting i?2 for the effects of the mesophyll and 
outer stomatal resistances. Since i js represents the stomatal resistance within 
the cup and the total resistance the difference between these values is a 
measure of mesophyll plus outer stomatal resistance. (See Table I.) 

Table i 
Pelargonium 

Values of Total Resistance, R2, tvith a circular Cup 0/0*636 area corre- 
sponding to various stomatal Resistances {ijs per 0 636 cm.^ of lower epidermis) 

Oi ----- 0*45 ; 02 0*85 ; b 2*o; m =- 4*85 

Rj 


log msi 

I /s 

a; — 0*0 

a — 0*04 

a 0*10 

2*4 

307 

331 

331 

331 

1*0 

76*9 

83*3 

83-3 

83-3 

0*0 

7-69 

8-93 

8-93 

8-93 

1*0 

0*769 

1*70 

1*62 

1*51 

1*5 

0*243 

1*05 

0*870 

0-775 

2*0 

0*0769 

0775 

0-513 

0*380 

2*5 

0*0243 

0*662 

0*282 

o*i66 

3*0 

0*00769 

0*588 

0*123 

0*0645 

3*3 

0*00386 

0*562 

0*0690 

0*0347 
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For the two smallest values of log msi tabulated, the difference between 
I js and amounting only to 7-7-5 per cent., is attributable almost entirely to 
the finite value of i, i.e. to the limited number of stomata outside the cup. 
This is shown by the fact that the ratio, 0*94, of the reciprocal of the area 
inside the cup to the sum of the reciprocals of the areas inside and outside is 
almost the same as the ratio of i js to R^y namely 0-93. As the stomata open, 
the importance of b rapidly diminishes and hence even large errors in its value 
are relatively unimportant as long as is large compared with a\. On the 
other hand the effect of the upper stomata increases rapidly in importance 
with increasing stomatal conductance. This can be clearly seen both from the 
curves in Fig. 6 and the values in Table 1 . It is evident that for the dimensions 
under discussion and with a hypostomatous leaf (a = o), values of i?2 
a very poor measure of stomatal resistance when log exceeds 2*0. Tliis is 
because R^ is tending to a constant value, 0*492, given by equation (10) of the 
Appendix and due entirely to the resistance of the mesophyll above the 
washer. Under these circumstances not only will the value of m be very critical, 
but any errors in measuring the width of the washer will have a disproportion- 
ately large effect on the value of i fs obtained. It is evident that porometer de- 
terminations without correction for mesophyll resistance will lead to greater 
errors in the case of hypostomatous than amphistomatous leaves, as has been 
pointed out by StMfelt (1929) and Newton (1936), though even in the latter 
case these errors may be considerable at wide or medium apertures unless a 
is very large. 

The greater the value of a, the more nearly does the curve relating log ms^ to 
logw/J?2 approach to a straight line and hence the smaller the errors in 
uncorrected resistances. 

Some of these consequences of the theoretical treatment are illustrated, from 
actual experimental data, by Fig. 7 which shows time curves for logarithms of 
total resistance i?2 stomatal resistance ijs for the same cup area during 
stomatal opening and closure. Values of log m$^ are also plotted to indicate 
the position on the theoretical curves of Fig. 6. The curves relate to two 
experiments, one (28.11.39) with a hypostomatous and the other (16.11.39.) 
with an amphistomatous Pelargonium leaf ; in the latter the ratio of upper to 
lower stomata was 0*10. The dimensions of the cups were the same as in 
Table I. The curves clearly show (i) that at high resistances log ijs differs by 
an almost constant amount from log i?2, this being almost entirely an effect of 
by (2) that at low resistances with the hypostomatous leaf very small changes 
in log i?2 correspond to large changes in logi/^, whereas with the amphi- 
stomatous leaf 7?2 provides a more sensitive measure of ijs although here also 
the difference between log R^ and log ijs is considerable. 

(/) The relation between stomatal resistance and total resistance measured with 
an elongated porometer cup. The Appendix also includes an approximate 
theory of distribution of air flow in a leaf with an elongated porometer cup, 
such as the leaf chamber LI (Heath, 1939) or the rectangular cup 8x1 cm.. 
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used for certain experiments with Begonia. Here it has been found necessary 
to make the simplifying assumptions that the cup is a rectangle of length / 



pu(? 

2^ Olgpl 


Fig. 7. Pelargonium. Variation in logarithms of total resistance stomatal 
resistance within the cup 1/5, and msi during stomatal opening and closure. 

(equal to the area divided by the width za^ and that the efltects of flow across 
the ends of the cup are negligible. The effects of the upper washers of the leaf 
chambers and of that surrounding the lower outer chamber LO have also been 
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neglected, while the other assumptions remain the same as previously stated 
for a circular cup. The value chosen for b is the approximate mean distance 
from the centre line of the cup to the edge of the leaf on one side and the main 
veins on the other, and are the distances from the centre line to the 
inside and outside respectively of the washer surrounding LL From the 
equations (12) and (13) of the Appendix values of corresponding to 
assumed values of can be calculated. Curves relating logm/i?2 to logm^i 
can be plotted for different values of a. These curves resemble those for a cir- 
cular cup and similar considerations apply to them. At small values of log ms^ 
b is more important than for a circular cup of the same and at the same 
value of bf but again the effect of b disappears rapidly as the stomata open. 
The neglect of the effect of the washer surrounding LO will also be of most 
importance at small stomatal apertures. For the dimensions used, the effect 
of the upper stomata is apparent in the separation of the curves at a lower 
value of log msi than for a circular cup. 

Since the theory for the leaf chamber is much less precise than that for a cir- 
cular cup, experimental tests of its validity are especially desirable. Three 
types of experiment which may give information as to the adequacy of the 
theory have been carried out: 

First, the lower leaf chambers have been used as a double cup for the estima- 
tion of m with the upper chambers closed so as to simulate hypostomatous 
conditions. If, in such experiments, the value of m obtained by the method of 
successive approximation (Appendix, p. 497) is found to be nearly constant over 
a considerable range of stomatal conductance, this may be taken as evidence 
both for the constancy of m and for the correctness of the shape of the (x == o 
curve over the range studied. It should be pointed out that any error acting 
as a multiplying constant, e.g. the effective value of / being different from that 
actually used, will not affect the constancy but only the value of m found as 
above. Such an error will merely displace the curve relating logmjR^ to log 
msi without altering its shape. 

Secondly, experiments have been carried out with the leaf chambers in 
which comparisons between the resistances under hypostomatous and 
those R^ under amphistomatous conditions have been made by closing or 
opening the upper chambers. Hence curves relating log RfJR^ to logm/R^ 
may be drawn for the appropriate values of a. Similar curves may be derived 
from the theoretical logw/i?2 v. logmsi curves by taking the differences log 
tnjR^ minus log m jR^ (i.e. log R}^|Ra) at given values of log msi ; these differences 
being plotted against logw/i?^. The observed and theoretical curves should 
agree. 

Both the above tests might be made fbr a circular cup also, given the 
necessary apparatus, and it is hoped to carry out the first of them at some 
future date. 

Thirdly, comparisons have been made between stomatal conductance 
derived from the total resistance as measured with the leaf chamber LI on 
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one part of a leaf and that obtained at the same time with a circular cup on 
another part of the same leaf. If it is assumed that the theory for the circular 
cup is adequate and that the stomata open to the same extent in different 
parts of the leaf agreement between the values obtained over a wide range of 
stomatal conductance will provide evidence of the validity of the theory for 
an elongated cup. 

As described in the previous paper, when the leaf chambers are used for 
assimilation experiments in which air is drawn through the leaf tissues it is 
necessary to trim off the parts of the leaf outside the outer chambers and grease 
the cut edges in order to prevent errors due to lateral diffusion of carbon 
dioxide. This reduces A to a very low value (i-i cm.), but although the effect 
of the resistance of the stomata outside the cup is thereby greatly increased 
there is the advantage that the value of b is known with some accuracy. Un- 
fortunately, during an 'over’ experiment which is to be followed by a ‘through’ 
experiment it is necessary to have the knife in position round the part of the 
outer chambers nearest the edge of the leaf. This restricts the area available 
on that side, for inflow of air, to the outer chamber (6 i-i), although on 

the petiole side of the chambers there is no such restriction (h yo say). A 
mean value of 6, generally 2*0, is therefore used as an approximation in such 
experiments. In order to test this approximation comparisons have been 
made of the results obtained with the leaf chamber with the knife in position 
and those obtained with a small cup on the same leaf. 

2. Experimental 

{a) Apparatus. Up to the summer of 1939 the resistance porometer appa- 
ratus used was that described in the previous paper, except that for some 
purposes the leaf chamber LI was replaced by a small porometer cup. This 
was a circular brass cup supported in an ebonite frame and holding a gelatine 
washer about 0-25 cm. wide and of about 0-45 cm. inside radius {a^). The 
surface of the w^asher was greased as described for the leaf chambers in the 
previous paper and the leaf was pressed lightly against it by means of a glass 
or perspex plate held by two screw^s in the ebonite frame (Fig. 4). For the 
comparison of the resistance and diffusion porometers special cups were used 
w hich will be described in the appropriate context in Part 2 of this series. 
In these the internal radius of the gelatine w asher was again 0-45 cm., but 
its width w^as 0*40 cm. After September 1939 porometer experiments 
were carried out in a field laboratory belonging to the Imperial College 
Laboratory at Rothamsted Experimental Station. I'he same capillary resis- 
tances A and B were used, and manometer p2 was of precision bore tubing 
and read wfith a horizontal microscope as before. Manometer p^y however, 
was of ordinary tubing, though selected for even bore, and it was therefore 
necessary to read both limbs. 

It should be mentioned that tests showed the resistance to air flow of the 
taps and calcium chloride tubes of the apparatus to be negligible. 
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{b) Areas and stomatal numbers. After a porometer experiment the cup is 
removed and strips of epidermis are taken within and above the cup area, 
using Lloyd^s method, for counts of stomata on the two surfaces. It will be 
shown in Part 3 of this series that this method gives valid estimates of 
number of stomata per unit area. The area of leaf covered by the cup is 
measured. In the case of the small circular cup this is generally effected by 
measuring several diameters with an accurate scale under a dissecting micro- 
scope. For the leaf chamber LI the outline of the chamber as shown by the 
grease is traced through to a sheet of paper by puncturing the leaf with a 
sharp pencil, and the tracing is afterwards measured with a planimeter. If 
the cup area differs slightly from that for which a curve of log mjR^ against 
logm^i is available, interpolation between two curves is carried out. This is 
also resorted to when a curve is not available for the observed ratio of upper to 
lower stomata. Values of (conductance per unit area) have been found and 
the conductances have also been calculated per 10,000 stomata Sg. The latter 
measure is preferable for many purposes as there are considerable variations 
in number of stomata per unit area between leaves and even between different 
parts of the same leaf. Thus in the Pelargonium leaves used the mean number 
of lower stomata has been found to vary from about 10,000 to 20,000 per cm.^, 
and sometimes the number varies by as much as 40 per cent, between two 
positions on the leaf. The upper stomata are even more variable, ranging in 
different leaves from o to about 1,800 per cm.^, and their ratio to the lower 
stomata ranging from zero to o*i8 but being generally less than o*io. In 
Begonia sanguineum there are no upper stomata and the lower stomata are far 
less numerous and less variable in number. Thus in the leaves used the 
number per cm.^ varies between leaves from about 6,300 to 6,800. The 
maximum variation noted between two positions on the same leaf was 36 
per cent. 

(c) Tests of the proportionality of flow and pressure drop. These tests have 
been carried out by taking alternate readings with the standard resistances 
A or Bat (see p. 465, above) during several experiments and the results are 
presented in Table II. Owing to changing stomatal aperture it is necessary 
to interpolate for one or the other sets of data, and interpolated values are 
shown in italics in the table. Logarithms of R2 have been used in order to 
equalize the errors as much as possible (see section i (d)) and natural logarithms 
have been preferred in order that the differences (values in column 3 minus 
values in column 6) may represent a relative change which when multiplied 
100 times will give percentage change in Values of log/zw^ have been 
tabulated in ascending order for each experiment and it will be seen that the 
differences in lo^ i?2 (column 3 minus column 6) show no general trend with 
changing stomatal conductance. It should be noted that positive differences 
correspond to an apparent increase of resistance with increase of (Pj— 
such as would occur with turbulent flow, and it will be seen that the mean 
difference is negative. This mean is shown by the t test (Fisher, 1925-38) 
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Table II 
Pelargonium 

Tests of Proportionality of Flow and Pressure Drop Across the Leaf 

1 unit of resistance — 3-77 X 10* cm.~^. Interpolated data in italics. 
Pressure drop cm. of H^O. 

jRji = 0-299 units. i-iy units. 


I. 

2 . 

3 - 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Date of 







Dif- 

experiment, 


loge 

0 

1 


log* 

logic 

ference 

and cup used. 

Fi-A 

R, 

msi 

P1-P2 

R2 

msi 

3 -^- 

3 - 5 - 39 - 

7 '40 

— 0-823 

0-44 

3 '40 

-0-741 

0*39 

—0*082 

Leaf chamber 

y'i6 

-0-764 

0-41 

3*38 

- 0-753 

0-40 

— o-oi I 

LI 

6-.7r 

-1-051 

0-58 

2-68 

-1-059 

o*6o 

H 0*008 

(with knife) 

3'49 

~2-o6o 

i '43 

1-12 

— 2*096 

1*46 

-f 0*036 

3 S- 39 - 

8-44 

- 0-275 

1*55 

4-68 

-0-236 

^'53 

— 0-019 

Small circular 

8-04 

-0436 

1-72 

4'25 

-0-413 

2-69 

— 0*023 

cup. 

7 - 9.1 

- 0-479 

1-78 

4*12 

— 0*466 

1*75 

— 0*013 


7-^6 

-0-730 

2-01 

3*48 

-0*714 

2-00 

— o‘oi6 

27.4-39. 

5-30 

— 1-400 

0-86 

1-96 

-I '457 

0*90 

+ 0*057 

Leaf chamber 

5-08 

-i '475 

0-^2 

1-84 

-1*528 

0*97 

4 0*053 

LI 

3-56 

— 2-038 

1-41 

I '34 

— 1*898 

1*29 

—0*140 

(with knife) 

2-78 

- 2-375 

1-68 

0-84 

— 2*410 

1*71 

•r 0*035 

27 . 4 . 39 . 

7-60 

— 0-607 

1-92 

3-86 

-0*564 

do 

-0*043 

Small circular 








cup. 








24.10.39. 

g-oo 

-] 0-148 

2-19 

5-72 

I 0*122 

1*21 

+ 0*026 

Small circular 








cup. 








7IO-38. 

8-83 

— 0-178 

2-30 

5*42 

-0*039 

i*i8 

-0*139 

Small circular 

8-42 

-0-343 

2-44 

4*82 

— 0*242 

1*35 

— 0*106 


cup. 

Mean difference — 0-024 


not to be significantly different from zero (F > o-i); there is thus no evidence 
of lack of proportionality between flow and pressure drop. The range of 
logw^i in these experiments corresponds to a forty-fold change of stomatal 
conductance. It should be mentioned that an assumed value of a: of 0-04 has 
been used in obtaining log msi as counts of upper stomata were not obtained. 

{d) 'Double cup' experiments. Estimation of rn and effect of upper stomata. 
These experiments had two objects; the first was to determine the resistances 
with and without an extra length of path through the intercellular spaces so 
that m, the surface resistivity of the mesophyll, could be estimated. The second 
object in the case of Pelargonium was to investigate the effects of the upper 
stomata upon the total resistance. Two such experiments have been carried 
out with Pelargonium and one with Begonia; for these the leaf chambers 
(Heath, 1939) have been used without the knife. The change in resistance 
brought about by adding in effect 6 mm. to the width of the washer {a^ — ^1) is 
found under hypostomatous conditions by comparing the value of when the 
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upper chambers UI and UO are closed, with that obtained when the lower 
outer chamber LO is also closed say). In the Pelargonium experiments 
further comparisons have been made between the resistance with all 
chambers except the porometer cup LI open to the outside air, and those 
1?/^ under more or less hypostomatous conditions with either the upper inner 
chamber UI alone or both the upper chambers closed. Such comparisons 
give information as to the effect of the upper stomata on total resistance 
measured. For the ‘extra path* determinations the general procedure is to 
take readings in the following order, LI indicating the porometer cup and 
closed chambers being shown in brackets: LI(UIy UO); LI{UIy UOyLO); 
LI{UIy UOyLO); LI{UIy UO), The mean of the two L/(f//, UOyLO) 
determinations can thus be compared with the value for LI{UIy UO) inter- 
polated to the same time. In order to estimate the effects of the upper stomata, 
other readings are taken in the order: LI{ )* ; LI{UI); LI{UI); LI{ ) or: 
LI{ ); LI{UIy UO); LI{UIy UO); LI{ ). After opening, and especially 
after closing chambers, it is necessary to make sure that the new state of 
equilibrium has been reached before taking further readings. 

Experiment of 5.5. jp. Pelargonium, Clone 5. A leaf of 5I in. diameter was cut 
off and attached to a water supply by the method of Gregory (1938) at 10.50 a.m., 
and was placed in darkness until i.o p.m. when it was set up in the leaf chambers. 
A small cup was fitted on another part of the leaf at 1.30 p.m. (see section 2 (^) 
below). Readings as described above were made from 4.0 p.m. while the stomata 
closed slightly. At 6.2 p.m. the light (described in the previous paper) was switched 
on and a further series of similar readings was taken when the stomata had opened 
considerably. A few small injected patches developed under the washers during 
the latter part of the experiment. The number of lower stomata within LI was 
estimated as 1 1,990 per cm.^ Unfortunately no counts were made of upper stomata. 

Experiment of 12.12.3g, Pelargonium. Clone 3, An attached leaf of diameter 
4J in. on a plant grown from a June cutting was set up overnight in the leaf chambers 
and darkened. Readings as above were carried out from 1 1.8 a.m. while the stomata 
remained almost stationary. At 12.12 p.m. the leaf was illuminated by means of a 
200 w. lamp, with water screen, about one foot distant and further readings were 
taken with open stomata. The strips of lower epidermis revealed that in a number 
of stomata the guard cells had collapsed and were apparently dead. Where such 
stomata appeared definitely closed and non-functional they were omitted from the 
count which therefore gave the low value of 7,860 per cm.^ The upper stomata 
averaged 330 per cm.^ giving a ratio of upper to lower of 0-042. 

Experiment of 13.12.3g. Begonia. A leaf in. long was cut off and placed in 
water at 10.15 set up in the leaf chambers with the 200 w. light on and 

readings were begun at 11.15 a.m. After a series of readings during which the 
stomata opened somewhat the leaf was darkened at 1.51 p.m. Very little stomata! 
closure occurred during the afternoon, so a new end was cut on the petiole and the 
leaf was left darkened overnight. Next morning the stomatal resistance had in- 
creased considerably and a further series of readings was taken. The number of 
stomata within LI was estimated as 6,383 per cm.* 

* Empty brackets indicate that all chambers except LI were open to the outside air. 
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Table III 
Pelargonium 

Double-cup Experiments. Estimation of m, the Surface Resistivity 
of the Mesophyll 


1 unit of resistance = yjyx 10 ® cm.~® 





Rk 

K 



Date. 



Li(ur, 

LI(UI, 



log msi^ 

-s. 

UO) 

UO, LO) 

B'h—Rh 

m 

8 S- 39 - 

1*94 

0*15 

1*055 

1-156 

0*101 



1*94 

0*15 

I *060 

1*156 

0096 

| 5*4 


0*00 

0*17 

0*955 

1*043 

0*088 J 



1*33 

3-64 

0-173 

0308 

0*135 

4*88 


1*39 

4-18 

o-i66 

0*299 

0*133 

4-78 






Mean 

4-83 

[2.12.39. 

0-24 

0*45 

0623 

0*707 

0*084 1 



027 

0*48 

OS 99 

0669 

0*070 

| 4*2 


0*28 

0*49 

0-586 

0-674 

o*o88 J 



1*49 

8-03 

0152 

0-285 

0-133 

4*75 


1-52 

8-6o 

0149 

0*286 

0*137 

4-87 


1-54 

9*01 

0146 

0*286 

0*140 

4-96 






Mean - 

4*86 




Begonia 




Date. 

logmsit 


Bk 


Ri-Rh 

m 

[3.12.39. 

016 

0-14 

2*494 

2*511 

0*017 ) 



0-17 

0*14 

2*469 

2*503 

0*034 


0-17 

0*14 

2*443 

2*494 

0*051 1 

' 4 


019 

0-15 

2*366 

2 * 3 H 3 

0*017 

— 


0-19 

0*15 

2*330 

2*345 

0*015 

— 


0*93 

o*8o 

0*871 

1 *206 

0*335 



0*99 

0-92 

0*821 

i*i8i 

0*360 

-- 


1-04 

1*04 

0*765 

1*191 

0*426 

-- 


1*08 

I-I4 

0*748 

1*184 

0*436 

--- 


1*13 

1-27 

0715 

1*163 

0*448 

i6*5 


I-I 9 

1-46 

0*685 

1*129 

0*444 

16*3 


1 ' 2 I 

1*53 

0*658 

I *1 22 

0*464 

16*9 


Mean - i6-6 


* Derived from logm//?/,. To obtain log^j subtract 0*69. 

t „ „ „ . „ M 1-22. 

The results of the above three experiments showing the effect of an extra 
6 mm. width of washer are given in Table III. Within each experiment the 
data have been arranged in ascending order of stomatal conductance, as shown 
by the values of log msi or Sg (the conductance per 10,000 stomata) tabulated 
in the second and third columns. The fourth and fifth columns show the 
resistances and found under hypostomatous conditions with the lower 
outer chamber open and closed respectively. The difference gives 
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the additional resistance due to an extra 6 mm. of washer and it will be seen 
that this rises as the stomata open. This confirms Newton’s suggestion that 
as the stomata open less of the air enters through those remote from the cup, 
for if less air is normally passing across the 6 mm. of extra path the increase 
in resistance when LO is closed must be greater. It also demonstrates the 
increasing importance of the effect of the washer with increasing stomatal 
conductance. The last column of the table gives values of m calculated by 
the method of successive approximation given in the Appendix (p. 497). This 
calculation has been carried out for the individual values of and corre- 
sponding to the two or three largest stomatal conductances in each experi- 
ment, and means of the values of m so obtained have been taken for actual 
use. The remarkable agreement between the mean values of m found in the 
two experiments with Pelargonium will be noted. For the smaller stomatal 
openings, means of three values of and the three corresponding values of 
have been used. Here the errors are larger for is less accurately 

determined by means of the porometer. Nevertheless, for Pelargonium the 
results are in reasonable agreement with those found at larger stomatal 
apertures and there is no evidence of a consistent trend. The attempt to 
estimate m at the smallest stomatal conductances for Begonia failed owing to 
the lack of sensitivity of the porometer in terms of R at such high resistance. 
It will be noted that the internal resistance of the Begonia leaf is considerably 
higher than that for Pelargonium. 

Table IV gives the results of the two experiments with Pelargonium showing 
the effect of the upper stomata. As in Table III, the second and third columns 
show values of log ms^ and 5 ^ arranged in ascending order. For the experi- 
ment of 8.5.39 ^ stomatal ratio of 0*04 has been assumed. The resistances 
under amphistomatous conditions are shown in the fourth column while 
those with one or both of the upper chambers closed are given in the fifth. 
The difference Rf^—R^ and the ratio RJRa given in the last two columns 
show respectively the absolute and relative effects upon resistance of stopping 
flow through the upper stomata, either above the cup only [LI{U 1 )] or over 
a wider area [LI{UI, UO)], It will be seen that there are no consistent 
differences between the results obtained with one or with both of the upper 
chambers closed, indicating that the effect of the upper stomata outside the 
area immediately above the cup is relatively unimportant. This might be 
expected on theoretical grounds. The conditions with the upper chambers 
closed may therefore be considered as approximating closely to those for a 
hypostomatous leaf, incidentally a requisite condition for the evaluation of 
m. It is apparent from the results in Table IV that the effect of the upper 
stomata increases greatly at high stomatal conductances, as is predicted by 
theory. It will be noted that in the experiment of 8.5.39 the last two values 
of Rj^ show a slight increase while R^ is still falling. This may perhaps be 
attributed to the development of the injected patches referred to above 
(p. 480). These results are considered further in the Discussion below. 
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Table IV 
Pelargonium 

Double-cup Experiments. Effect of Upper Stomata 

I unit of resistance = 3-77 x 10® cm.“^ 

Values in italics indicate that was obtained with only the upper inner chamber 

closed [LI(UI)]. 
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Iog^;w,* 


Ra 

LI( ) 

Rh 

LI(UI) or 
LI(UI, 
UO) 

Rh~Ra 

RkIR. 

8.S-39- 

1-93 
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0-016 
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1*94 

0*148 
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0-009 

I -01 


1-95 
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1*019 
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0*026 
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0*01 1 

1*01 
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0-017 
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1*94 

14*8 
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0-094 
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1*97 
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18*2 
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0*23 

0*44 
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1*01 

Ratio of 
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0*46 
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1-02 
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1*02 
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026 
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0*581 
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0*005 

1*01 

0*042 

0*29 

0*51 
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0-556 

0-001 

I-OO 
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6*0 

0-137 
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0-016 

I’I 2 


i'39 

6*4 

0*132 

0-152 

0*020 

1*15 


1*47 

7*7 

0*120 

0-149 

0*029 

1*24 


1*48 

7*9 

o*ii8 

0-148 

0-030 

1-25 


1-53 

8*8 

0*1 12 

0*146 

0-034 

1*30 


1*54 

9*0 

0*1 I I 

0-144 

0‘033 

1-30 


i-5« 

9*9 

0*106 

0-144 

0-038 

J-j6 


• These figures are derived from log ml Rf,, assuming oc - 0-04. To obtain log^i 
subtract 0'6g, 

(6’) Comparison of leaf chamber and small circular cup. Three experiments 
have been carried out with Pelargonium in which alternate readings have 
been taken with the leaf chamber LI as porometer cup on one part of a leaf 
and a small circular porometer cup on another part of the same leaf. In two 
of these the knife has been in position round the side of the outer leaf chambers 
nearest the edge of the leaf. 

Experiment of 2y.4.jg. Pelargonium. Clone 5. A leaf of 5J in. diameter was cut 
off and attached to a water supply at 10.15 a.m. After being placed in the dark and 
left until i.o p.m. it was set up in the leaf chambers (with knife) and again darkened. 
A small cup was fixed on another part of the leaf at 4.0 p.m. and gave a very high 
reading at once. Readings were carried out from 4.40 p.m., the leaf being illumi- 
nated after the first twenty minutes. The estimated numbers of lower stomata were 
11,570 per cm.2 for the leaf chamber and 10,870 per cm.^ for the small cup. 

Experiment of 3.5 39. Pelargonium. Clone 5. A leaf of 5J in. diameter was 
attached to a water supply at 9.50 a.m. and set up in the leaf chambers with the 
knife in position at 10. 15 a.m. The small cup was fitted at 1 1 . 15 a.m., but apart from 
this the leaf was kept in the dark until and after readings were begun at 12. ii p.m. 
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The leaf was illuminated after the first 38J minutes of readings, and the stomata 
opened steadily up to 100 minutes when the leaf was again darkened. Further 
readings were taken while the stomata closed. The numbers of lower stomata were 
estimated as 10,280 per cm.^ and 11,830 per cm.^ for the leaf chamber and small 
cup respectively. 

Experiment of 8.5.3^, Pelargonium, Clone 5. The setting up of this experiment 
has already been described above (p. 480). A number of readings was taken with the 
small cup, while the leaf was in darkness, for comparison with the leaf-chamber 
results and a series of alternate readings was taken following the switching on of 
the light. The lower stomata within the small cup were estimated as numbering 
14,870 per cm.2 

The results of these three experiments are presented graphically in Fig. 8. 
Values of * 5 ^, the conductance per 10,000 stomata, have been calculated and 
their logarithms plotted against time. Unfortunately, no counts of upper 
stomata were made for any of these experiments, and an assumed value of 
a of 0*04 has been used in obtaining log ms^ from log mjR^ by means of the 
theoretical curves. The other constants used are indicated in the figures, 
except m which in all cases has been taken as 4-85. 

It will be seen that there is some general agreement between the values of 
log Sg for the leaf chamber and small cup. During the preliminary period of 
darkness the stomatal behaviour is somewhat erratic. This might be due to a 
variety of causes such as incomplete recovery from the shock of fixing the 
cup, or slight leakages of light. It is probable that not much significance 
should be attached to the difference between the stomatal conductance for the 
leaf chamber and that for the small cup during this period. All three experi- 
ments agree, however, in showing at the widest stomatal apertures a some- 
what higher stomatal conductance obtained from the leaf-chamber data than 
from the small cup. The discrepancy is no more marked with the knife 
(27.4.39 3-5‘39) without it (8.5.39) seems that the use of 

b — 2-0 under the former conditions is a sufficiently near approximation in 
the present state of accuracy of the method. The difference could be reduced 
but by no means annulled by assuming a much higher value of a. Thus the 
difference of the final values of log Sg in the 8.5.39 experiment is 0*50 (corre- 
sponding to a factor of 3 for S^, If a is taken as O'lo, this difference is 
reduced to 0*34 (a factor of 2*2). Similarly, even doubling the value used 
for m only reduces this difference in log Sg to o*2i (a factor of i-6). One 
point in connexion with the technique should be mentioned since it will tend 
to cause differences in the observed sense. With the small cup, the leaf is 
pressed lightly against a glass or perspex plate and hence there must be some 
resistance to flow of air to the upper stomata. It seems improbable that this 
resistance will be appreciable compared with that of the upper stomata in 
view of the virtual impossibility of making an air-tight joint on the hairy 
epidermis even with a gelatine washer unless it is greased. However, such 
resistance as does arise from this cause will be additional to that of the upper 
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stomata and hence will have an effect somewhat similar to a reduction in 
their number. No such resistance occurs in the case of flow to the upper 
stomata above LL Considering again the final values in the experiment of date 
8.5.39 it would be necessary to assume a = 0*10 for the leaf chamber and 
a = 0*00 for the small cup in order to remove the whole of the discrepancy. 
It would appear that the difference between for LI and for the small cup 
must be attributed at least in part either to actual differences in stomatal 
aperture or to inadequacy in the theory for the elongated cup, since this is 
certainly much less precise than that for a circular cup. The consistent 
differences found at wide apertures in all three experiments suggest that the 
latter is more likely to be the cause. This question is considered further in 
the Discussion below, where an explanation of the ‘amended values’ in Fig. 8 
will be found. 


3. Discussion 

The conclusions to be drawn from the available experimental evidence 
bearing upon the adequacy of the theory for an elongated cup may now be 
considered. The experiments in which the leaf chambers are used as a double 
cup to estimate m for Pelargonium under hypostomatous conditions agree in 
giving an approximately constant value for m over a considerable range of 
stomatal conductance. This range is equivalent to a change in log msi from 
0*0 to at least 1-5 (Table III), and if log ms^ is calculated from mjRf^ with an 
assumed value for a of 0*04 (as in Table IV) the uppermost value of log ms^ 
is estimated as 2-0. This constancy of m would appear to provide evidence 
that the shape of the a = o curve relating log nijR^ to log msy is approximately 
correct, although as mentioned earlier (p. 476) the existence of an error acting 
as a multiplying constant may displace the curve. 

The second test suggested in section i (/) is illustrated in Fig. 9. At chosen 
values of log the differences log log (i.e. log/?/j/i?J have 

been read off from the theoretical curves relating log m jR^ to log ms^ for several 
values of a. These differences are plotted against log tn/R^ to give a series of 
theoretical difference-curves. From the data for the two experiments with 
Pelargonium in which the effect of the upper stomata was investigated, 
observed values of log R^jRa have also been plotted against log tn/R^ using 
the value of m actually found for these leaves, namely 4*85 . Since the observed 
points from both experiments seem to lie upon a smooth curve, a single free- 
hand curve has been drawn through them. The observed stomatal ratio for 
the experiment of 12.12.39 is 0-04, that for the experiment of 8.5.39 being 
unknown but likely to be similar. It will be seen that there is a similarity both 
of form and position between the observed and calculated curves which 
provides some general confirmation of the theory, especially as the test is 
obviously an extremely sensitive one. But since the divergence from theory 
is evidently real it is necessary to inquire which of the many assumptions 
involved in the theory may be at fault. Neglect of the end effects in the leaf 
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chamber will mean that at wide stomatal apertures, when the washer has 
much more effect upon log mjRj^ than upon log w/jR^, the theoretical values 
of log Rj^jRa are too large. Correcting this error, which is unlikely to be a 
large one since the width of LI is only ii per cent, of the length, would make 
the fit even worse. Even large errors in b have practically no effect at medium 
and large stomatal apertures. Errors in if constant, would affect the 
position but not the shape of the observed curve. It has been shown experi- 
mentally that m is approximately constant over the range of stomatal con- 
ductance under discussion. If the resistance to flow through the palisade 
tissue was appreciable, this would be additional to the resistance of the upper 
stomata and hence of most importance at large stomatal conductances. It 
would then have an effect similar to a decrease in a. Allowance for this would 
make the corrected theoretical difference-curves lower and the fit worse. 
There is, however, one assumption which if incorrect might cause a deviation 
from theory in the direction observed, namely that the ratio a of the con- 
ductances Si and ^2 is constant and that it is the same as the ratio of the 
stomatal numbers. Should the upper stomata open in the light much more 
rapidly than the lower, owing to the higher light intensity or difference in 
quality, a would increase as the stomata opened. This would give a difference 
in the curves similar to that found, e.g. suppose that in the experiment of 
8.5.39 ^he stomatal ratio were 0*04 and that a had this value in the dark at 
log m/R^ = 07. If the upper stomata were to open more rapidly in the light, 
so that at a certain stage they were twice as widely open as the lower, their 
relative conductance might be expected to increase about 2® times and a 
would now be 0*32. A test of this hypothesis could be carried out by repeating 
the experiments with illumination from below instead of from above. If the 
lower stomata then opened more rapidly than the upper, the observed curve 
should have a trend away to the right of the theoretical one. It is hoped to 
make this test at a future date, but it must be pointed out that, with either 
type of illumination, as both upper and lower stomata approach their full 
aperture the observed curve should first turn back towards the theoretical 
curve and ultimately run parallel with it. No tendency for this to occur is 
shown in the present experiments, despite the fact that in both cases the 
stomata were almost stationary after a long period of illumination when the 
observations at the widest apertures were made. In the case of the experiment 
of 8.5.39 ^he lack of tendency for the curve to bend over might be attributed 
to the small injected patches under the washer (see pp. 480 and 482) which 
would tend to increase RfJRa- No such explanation is applicable to the 
experiment of 12.12.39. The assumption referred to above as a possible 
cause' of the discrepancy between observation and theory implies that inter- 
ference between the stream-lines flowing through neighbouring stomata is 
negligible. Such interference will not only increase in amount as the stomata 
open and are therefore separated by fewer diameters, but it will certainly be 
much more important for the lower than for the widely separated upper 
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stomata. Its effect if appreciable will be to cause an increase of a as the 
stomata open, thus tending to give the observed result. This explanation, 
however, seems unlikely to apply to the discrepancy between the results for 
the leaf chamber and a small cup discussed in the next paragraph. It will be 
appreciated that it is by no means obvious where the inadequacy lies in the 
theory for an elongated cup. As indicated in the previous paragraph, the 
theory for a hypostomatous leaf would appear to be either adequate or else 
invalid owing to a multiplying constant only (e.g. an error in the effective 
length of the chamber /). It is apparent, however, that the theory for an amphi- 
stomatous leaf would be improved by being amended in some respects. 
Some indication of the type of amendment needed is shown in the inset to 
Fig. 9. Here parts of the theoretical <x= o and a — 0*04 curves relating 
log m/i?2 to log ms^ are shown for the leaf chamber LI [a^ — 0*5; = 0*7; 

/ = 9*o; 6 = 3*o). Assuming the a = o curve to be the more reliable, values 
of log R^jRa have been read off from the observed curve at chosen values of 
log and added to the values on the calculated a — o curve at the same 
log msi. Hence an amended ol = 0*04 curve (shown as a broken line) has 
been obtained for logm//?2 v. log msi. The part of this curve where log mfR^ 
is greater than 17 should be regarded with caution, depending as it does upon 
those results of the 8.5.39 experiment in which injection may have affected 
the observed value of logi?;,/]?^. 

The experiments comparing stomatal conductances obtained with the leaf 
chamber and small cup respectively also indicate that the theory for an 
elongated cup needs some amendment, if it is assumed that the theory for a 
circular cup is correct. The type of correction apparently needed is such as 
would be given by an increasing value of a as the stomata open, i.e. the type 
of amended curve shown in the inset to Fig. 9. It should be noted that here 
the discrepancy is unlikely to be caused by interference between flow through 
neighbouring stomata, or by the upper stomata opening more rapidly in the 
light, for these factors should affect similarly both the small cup and leaf 
chamber results. Making use of the amended curve (Fig. 9), the values of 
log Sg for the leaf chamber have been recalculated for each of the three 
experiments and curves of amended values plotted in Fig. 8. It will be noted 
that in all cases there is a marked improvement in the agreement at large 
apertures with the results for the small cup, indicating that this is approxi- 
mately the type of correction needed. For the present, however, the theory 
for the elongated cup will continue to be used in its original form, which as the 
experimental tests show is a useful approximation. 

It is realized that the experimental data are very meagre considering the 
extent of theory involved, and much further work will be needed. The 
paucity of data is the result of the experimental work being carried out before 
the theoretical aspects of the problem were elucidated. The fortunate colla- 
boration of Dr. Penman eventually made this possible, but at a time when 
further experimentation was interrupted by the war. 
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Summary 

A theoretical study of the resistance porometer method is presented, to- 
gether with the results of an experimental investigation of the adequacy of 
the theory formulated. The theoretical considerations are first dealt with and 
the experimental evidence is later presented and discussed. The mathematical 
treatment of the theory is presented in an appendix by Dr. H. L. Penman. 

Previous attempts to calibrate porometers are briefly reviewed. 

The structure of the leaves used {Pelargonium zonale and Begonia sanguineum) 
is described with reference to the paths of flow of gas during porometer 
experiments. 

The methods of calculation of flow resistance or conductance from poro- 
meter readings are described, the conditions for their valid use are considered, 
and the theoretical limitations involved are discussed in detail. 

The sensitivity of the resistance porometer is considered, and it is con- 
cluded that from a statistical point of view the use of logarithmic values of 
resistance and conductance is to be preferred. 

The total resistance or conductance as estimated with the porometer is 
analysed into that due to (i) the stomata within the cup and (2) the mesophyll 
and the remaining stomata. Previous work along these lines is discussed. 
The consequences of the theoretical treatment of this relation are considered 
(a) for a circular porometer cup and {b) for elongated cups. For the latter the 
theory is not precise and therefore experimental tests of its validity are given. 

The principal condition necessary for the valid estimation of leaf resistance 
is proportionality between flow and pressure difference. Experimental con- 
firmation of this condition is presented. 

By the use of the leaf chambers (Heath, 1939) as a ‘double cup* the value of 
the surface resistivity {m) of the mesophyll is estimated. These experiments 
also confirm certain predictions based on the theoretical investigation, namely 
the increasing importance with stomatal opening of the width of the washer 
attaching the porometer cup to a hypostomatous leaf, and also to some extent 
the form of the theoretical curve relating total resistance and stomatal con- 
ductance for such a leaf. 

During these experiments with the leaf chambers the effects of the upper 
stomata upon total resistance have been investigated by opening and closing 
the upper chambers to the outer air. In this way the increasing importance 
of the upper stomatal effect with increasing aperture is demonstrated, thus 
confirming another prediction from the theoretical investigation. It is shown 
that with the upper chambers closed the conditions approximate closely to 
those for a hypostomatous leaf, this being a requisite condition for the 
estimation of m. 

Experiments with the leaf chambers and a small circular porometer cup 
on the same leaf show that there is general agreement in the values of stomatal 
conductance obtained from the respective theories for these two types of cup. 
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Nevertheless, the results at wide stomatal apertures indicate that the theory 
for an elongated cup requires some amendment. 

The relevant experimental evidence for the need of such amendment and 
the type of correction required are discussed. 

The author has great pleasure in thanking Dr. H. L. Penman, both for 
working out the new theories presented in the Appendix and for many other 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. He is also most grateful to Professor F. G. 
Gregory for his continued and stimulating interest in this work. Other 
acknowledgements are made in the text. Part of the work was carried out 
while the author was holding a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. 

Appendix 

Theory of Viscous Flow Porometers 
BY 

H. L. PENMAN 

(Soil Physics Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts,) 

Each of the experimental systems requires separate treatment. The theory 
of the circular cup, used also for diffusion, is being published elsewhere, and 
the first part of this appendix is a very brief sketch of the theory of viscous 
flow ; it consists essentially of the equations needed for calculation, and little 
else. For the leaf chambers more detail is supplied, and the analysis given for 
these will indicate the principles and methods used in obtaining the results 
for the circular cup. 

I. Theory of viscous flow with circular porometer cup. 

The leaf, or part of the leaf, is assumed to be circular and bounded by an 
impervious wall around the circumference. Stomatal perforations in each of 
the surfaces permit the flow of fluids through the epidermis and it is assumed 
that mean sizes of the two sets are equal, and that mutual interference between 
the stream-lines of flow through neighbouring stomata is either non-existent 
or affects both sets equally ; hence the ratio of the numbers per unit area gives 
the conductivity ratio. The porometer cup is supposed applied symmetrically 
about the centre of the lower epidermis. The leaf is supposed so thin that 
there is no resistance to flow across the thickness, but there is resistance to 
flow within the leaf parallel to the plane of the leaf. It is assumed that pressure 
gradients are everywhere small so that changes in density can be neglected. 
In any self-consistent set of units, let 

b = radius of disc of leaf (cm.), 

== radius of outer edge of cup, 

= radius of inner edge of cup. 
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Si == conductivity of lower epidermis (per sq. cm.), 

^2 == conductivity of upper epidermis (per sq. cm.), 
m = superficial resistivity of mesophyll (per cm. /cm.), 
pQ = pressure difference between outside air and inside cup, 
i = flow produced (per sec.), 

R == measured resistance, 

p = difference between pressure at radius r inside the leaf and that 
inside the cup. 

Flow equation. By considering an annular ring, radius r width 8 r, flow 



Fig. jo. Idealized half section of leaf and porometer cup. 


equations for the parts of the leaf (i) outside the cup, (ii) inside the cup, and 
(iii) under the washer, can be set up. These are all of the same form and the 
solutions are: 


b>r> Oi, 

Po—P = ■^Io{Pi)+BK^Pi), 

(0 

a, > r > 0, 

Jlh p==cioip^)+DKM 

(2) 

Cj > r > a^, 

pQ—p = FIo{p^^GKQ{p2)y 

( 3 ) 


where />i = r^{m{si+s^} = say, 

Pa = rVW = 

/o(p) and Kq{p) are Bessel functions,* and A, B, C, D, F, and G are constants 

* The tables employed in this part of the work are B.A. Mathematical Tables; Bessel 
Functions, Part I (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937). 
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to be determined from boundary conditions. These boundary conditions are : 
(i) at r = o, /) ^co; (ii) at r — b there is no flow across the boundary; 
(iii)-(vi) at r = a^, and r = Oi, the values of p and dp /dr are continuous. 
Applying these conditions we obtain: 


Pi li)^l(fil ^2)~hiPl ^)^l(Pl ^ 2 ). (^I^)h(p2 <* 2 ) ' 


P2 

Pi 


CIo{Piai)+ 


hPo 

^1+^2 


CIi{Pia{) J 


_ iF/GMp,a,)+KS2^i) 
iFIG)UP,a,)-K,{p,a,y 


(4) 

(5) 


Thus for any assumed value of given the dimensional constants b, a^, and 
02, and the ratio sjsi ( = a, say), the value of C can be found from the second 
of these equations, the first being used to evaluate F/G. 

The total flow through the cup, t, is given hy p^jR, where R is the measured 
resistance. We find 



r S2/’o 

misi+s^) [ri+rj 


Pl^\. 


-CPiaJiip^aM. 


( 6 ) 


Actually, for computational purposes, we can substitute from (5) in (6). 
Putting the right-hand side of (5) equal to iV, we obtain 


m __ ZTT^i di 

R {i+cxY 



( 6 a) 


Also + 

Thus for any assumed value of /Sj and a, values of ?n/R and can be calcu- 
lated. 

Special case. When a = o (hypostomatous conditions), several terms in 
(4) and (5) become either zero or infinity. In this case, the solution is a little 
simpler, and putting the large square bracket of the left-hand side of (4) equal 
to M, we obtain 

= log ^1) 

The curves of Fig. 1 1 have been derived in this way, using equations (4), (5), 
and (6) for a == 0*04 and a = o-io, and using equation (7) for a == 0*00. 
The values of used are such that — 0*05, 0*20, o*8o, i-6o, 3-20, 6*40, 
i2*8o, and 20*0. Other constants used in Fig. 1 1 arei = 2*0 cm. ; ^2 == 0-85 cm., 
== 0*45 cm. To obtain a value of for an obser\^ed R it is necessary to 
know m. 

Limiting values, (i) Small stomatal aperture. For all small values of a, 
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inclu'ding a = o, we find that if J®— a| is large compared with of, then, as 


i/R-^nals^, ( 8 ) 

or all the resistance is due to the lower epidermis under the cup. 



Ipgiom/g 

Fig. II. The relation between total resistance R and stomatal conductance Si. 


(ii) Large stomatal aperture. When a o, as we find 

I I 


R 


Traffj ' Txats, 


1^2 


( 9 ) 


i.e. the resistance is wholly due to the resistances of the upper and lower 
parts of the leaf under the cup. When a == o, we obtain from equation (7), 
as 
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The asymptotes given by (9) and (10) have been included in Fig. ii. 

Determination of mesophyU resistance. To determine m let us suppose that 
the upper epidermis is closed {s^= o) and everything kept constant except 
a^ which is increased to a^. With an obvious symbolism, becomes M3, 
becomes R^, and putting /o(l 3 i ai)//8i 7 i 03 , Oj) = y, we have from (7), 


R. 


R. 


7?s R% — 


W -y-loel*l 

2Tr[a2^i ^ 


m\ M, 

27T 


L^l \ ^2 / 


(II) 


Assume, as a first approximation, that the first term in the bracket is negli- 

gible: we have an approximate value of w, say, = , Using 

this value of Wj and the known value of /?2> ^i) be read from the 

curve for a — o, i.e. values of a^y and can be found. Thus values 

of Mg and Mg can be estimated, leading to a more exact estimate of tn. Further 
discussion of the importance of tn and an alternative method of measuring it 
will be found below (p. 498). 


II. Theory of viscous flow with leaf chambers {Heath, 1939, />. 476). 

The shape of the system involved here does not possess any centre of 
symmetry similar to the circular cup porometer and an equally rigorous 
analysis is not possible. It is proposed to treat it as a rectangle of length 
equal to the area/ width ignoring end effects. This can be partly justified for 
the following reasons: (i) For the inner cup at least, the length is great com- 
pared with the width; (2) veins in the leaf generally cross the walls normally, 
i.e. the predominant flow into the cup is normal to the walls and we can 
regard the system as a series of approximately rectangular systems separated 
by veins preventing flow parallel to the main walls. 

The symbolism of the preceding section will be used again, with the modi- 
fication that becomes the half w idth of the cup, and the section of Fig. 10 
is now to be regarded as that of a strip of length / normal to the plane of the 
paper. The elementary area is I Sx, and the general expression for the current 
at any distance x is i ^ {llm){dpjdx). With these modifications the formal 
equation becomes 
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and in the appropriate ranges we have as solutions, 
b > x> a^, /> = />o— 

fla > * > p= po~{Fe^^+Ge-^% 

fli > * > o, p = 

At Af == o we assume that dpjdx = o, leading to C == Z). The other boundary 
conditions are as before, namely dpjdx = o at a; = A, and continuity of p and 
dpjdx at JT = ^2 and x = a^. We obtain 

= o, 


and f = /)o/i? = r . 

J 1_ S^+Sz Pi J 

~ Oi 

Putting = 2 cosh 0 , and e^—e-^ = 2sinh0, 

the general solution of these equations can be taken a little further than the 
corresponding earlier set and we obtain 


g 2Ccosh^iai+ 

El = —N sav 

Pi zC^inhpiai ' 

=: i82 cosh pi{ b—a 2)coshp2i(i2~^i)+Pi sinhj8i(A— (J 2 )sinh/ 32 (a 2 --ai) 
““ P2 coshPi(b—a2)sinhP2{^2~^i)+Pi sinh^i(A~*fl2)coshj82(fl2““'^«i)’ 


evaluation of which for an assumed value of and known values of a, A, 
and aiy merely involves a straightforward use of standard tables of sinh and 
cosh. Knowing Ny we have 

" . ''*“(T+V)[“‘+ls^ihftsr^ 

This expression can be reduced to 


2/ 

w(i+a)^ 


«i 3 !«i +5 ^ 

^cothj8i«i+Ar 

Pi 


ilR = 


(12) 
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giving an expression for nijR for each assumed value of Also 

^ = mfi(i+a), 

i.e. OTri = ^/(i4-a). 

Special case: a. (or = o. As the value of N approaches 

coth^i(6-a2)+^2(aa-ai), 

Pi 

and we have, for jSg 4 = o, 


* {coth^i «i+coth^i(i-a2)+^j(a';-fl;)}] ’ 

i.e. for a 


2 l 

ot(i+c 
0 we obtain 


ijR 


= i^r 


/8i 


m [cothjSi fli+coth^i(A— «2)+i8i(( 


(‘ 3 ) 


Limiting values, (i) Small stomatal aperture. We find for all values of a that 
as o 


mlR 


zls^m 

(i+«) 


aOi+ 


* 


b—aA 


i.e. if b is very large compared with and we have i jR -> 2/^^ for all a, 
i.e. the total resistance is entirely due to the part under the cup. 

(ii) Large stomatal aperture. When becomes very large (/So o) the 
limiting value is similarly found to be 


mjR 


2/5, 

-> i_- 




or R 


I 

zhy Sy 


I 

zla^ $2 


i.e. the resistance is w'holly due to the resistances of upper and lower epidermis 
under the cup. In the case of a (and ^2) = ^ limiting value is given from 

(13) by 


I.e. 


.//? = ^I\ -Jl] 

mjR 


zl 

wj(o2-ai) ’ 


2/ 


(h) 


The resistance here is entirely due to the two parts of the mesophyll under the 
washer, the resistances being in parallel. 

Plotting log ms^ against log rrijR for various values of a gives a series of 
curves similar to that of Fig. 1 1 . 

Determination of mesophyll resistance. An increase in the width of the washer, 
in practice the addition of the outer leaf chamber, will, under hypostomatous 
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conditions, lead to an expression similar to equation (13) which, inverted, we 
may write: 

R' = ^[coth^iaj+coth^i(6-fl8)+^i(a8-ai)j (13') 

R= ^[coth^iai+coth^i(A-aa)+^i(a2-ai)]. (13) 

As before, if the stomata are wide open, i.e. is large, a first approximation 
to m is given by 

R'-R _ ^3-^1 ^2-^1 /,-x 

m ~ 2/' 2/ ' ^ 

so that an approximate value of can be determined to be used in (13 and 13') 
to give a better value of m. If (15) is used without further correction the choice 
of a value for V is important. End effects on the broad arc of the outer leaf 
chamber cannot be neglected, and some measure of compensation will be 
achieved by taking V as the mean of / and the value obtained from the area of 
the outer chamber divided by its width (2^13). The constants a^—cii = o*8, 
02 — = 0*2, I = 9*0, V == 1(9-0+ 10*6), lead to {R'—R)/m = 0*030, which 
is sufficient to give a rough value of w. 

III. Some general considerations, 

(i) Units, Physically, the ‘resistance’ of a system is the ratio of the driving 
potential difference to the current it produces; the preceding analysis has 
been based on this conception. Actually, however, the interrelations of /?, w, 
and Si are such that any unit of resistance can be used. The usual resistance 
to fluid flow arises partly from the nature of the fluid itself and partly from 
the geometry of the system through which it flows, and the analysis will apply 
equally well to this latter part of the resistance. In this case a value of Si will 

represent 2 y, where n is the number of stomata per unit area and r and / 

n 

are the radius and length of the equivalent capillary tube which would have 
the same resistance. 

(ii) Resistance across the leaf and m. Neglect of the former seems reasonable 
in view of the extreme thinness of the leaf. If m is precisely known a check on 
this assumption is possible by measuring first the value of R^ under amphi- 
stomatous conditions and then sealing the upper surface to obtain Rf^ under 
hypostomatous conditions. If the resistance across the leaf is negligible the 
two values of msi ought to agree. As we shall see below, the range of mjR in 
which this experiment could be usefully employed is one in which the accuracy 
of m is important and it might be more effective to use the experiment to 
determine m, assuming the resistance across the leaf is negligible. From the 
theoretical curves a derived curve of Rj^jRa against mjRa can be plotted; from 
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the experiment a value of Rt^|Ra is found, hence a value of mjR^, which with 
the known value of leads to a value of m. 

The importance of m can be shown as follows. We have, at any point on 
the curves of Fig. ii. 


AloettUi 


from which, ignoring the constant factor which appears in both sides of the 
equation, we obtain 

— = IX—, 

msi m 

or Lsijsi = i)Aw/w. 

Thus when the slope is unity or near it the value of m is not very critical, but 
as /X approaches 2 the accuracy of m must be equal to the desired accuracy in 
Sy. For /X > 2 the accuracy of tn becomes even more important and with the 
approximate treatment necessarily involved in discussing the leaf chambers 
it is doubtful whether results from such parts of the curve ought to be used 
without some independent confirmation of the value of m, 

(iii) Limitations of the analysis. The discussion of the leaf chambers is not 
as precise as that of the circular cup. For the narrow inner chamber the error 
is probably of the order of a few per cent. ; this is an opinion and not a reasoned 
judgement. For the outer chamber, where the ratio of length to width is much 
smaller, one can only hope that the various sources of error do not all act in the 
same sense and that the final error is not serious. As this outer chamber has 
been used in the determination of m, every possible check on the result should 
be employed. The basic trouble is that experimental requirements and ease 
of analysis are mutually conflicting and a compromise must be found between 
obtaining results which cannot be interpreted and obtaining no results which 
can be interpreted with precision! 
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FERTILIZER POLICY IN WAR-TIME: 

THE FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS OF ARABLE CROPS 

E. M. CROWTHER and F. YATES 
{Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

Summary . — In order to formulate a flexible fertilizer policy which 
will ensure maximum agricultural production and make the best use 
of available fertilizer supplies, all published results of one-year ferti- 
lizer experiments conducted since 1900 in Great Britain on the main 
arable crops, and also of similar series of experiments in other northern 
European countries, have been summarized. 

The problem of determining the best dressings for the different crops 
under varying conditions is discussed, and rules are given for the alloca- 
tion of a given amount of fertilizers to the different crops which are 
ap^icable both for a single farm and for the whole country. 

The main conclusions are as follows : 

1. The responses to phosphate and potash are substantially reduced 
when dung is applied, but crops are equally responsive to inorganic 
nitrogen on dunged and undunged land. Consequently smaller c&ess- 
ings of phosphate and potash are required on dunged land, but no 
reduction should be made in the nitrogenous dressing. 

2. The current level of nitrogenous manuring, both in absolute 
amount and relative to that of the other fertilizers, is too low, particu- 
larly where dung is also given. Considerable increases in agricultural pro- 
duction would result from the greater use of nitrogen, especially on cereals. 

3. Additional phosphate is needed for root crops, especially in the 
wetter districts and on phosphate-deficient soils, including much of the 
newlyploughed grass-land. 

4. The general policy of making fertilizers in short supply available only 
for the most responsive crops (already adopted in the case of potash) 
is the correct one. It appears, however, that potatoes should receive 
some potash, even in the presence of dung, unless supplies are very short. 

5. The responses to phosphate and potash (in contrast to nitrogen) 
vary markedly with soils and districts. Consequently, in order to ensure 
the most efficient utilization of soil reserves and fertilizer supplies, local 
knowledge or soil analysis should be used as far as possible. When, as 
is at present the case with potash, there is a fertilizer shortage, this is 
particularly important. 

Introduction 

The changing needs and conditions of war demand a flexible ferti- 
lizer policy, which must be directed towards the maximum production 
of the most necessary crops, and at the same time ensure every pos- 
sible economy in the use of fertilizers themselves. 

Both potash and phosphate have to be imported. Potash will in any 
event be in short supply, and additional supplies of phosphate can be 
justified only if they effect more than a corresponding economy in the 
imports of food. 
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Farmers, therefore, have to support their claims for increased supplies 
of fertilizers by evidence of increases in production. Such evidence must 
be quantitative, and not merely qualitative. Equally they are vitally con- 
cerned in using fertilizers to the best advantage, not only in the national 
interests but also in their own interests — ^for fertilizers cost money and 
the amounts available are limited. 

To use fertilizers to best advantage demands accurate knowledge of 
their effects, and this can only be obtained from experiments. It is now 
well known that the responses to fertilizers are very variable, depending 
on crop, soil, season, &c. Consequently final conclusions must never be 
based on the results of a single experiment, or even a series of experi- 
ments on a single farm, but on a large number of experiments on differ- 
ent farms, conducted in different years, and on different crops. 

Once the results of a large number of experiments are available the 
average responses to the various fertilizers can be determined. Such 
averages, in so far as they refer only to broad districts and cover many 
soil types in the district, must, of course, be interpreted in the light of 
local knowledge and experience, but they provide a sound working basis 
for assessing me general needs of the various crops. With a sufficiently 
accurate and extensive series of experiments, averages for particular 
districts and soil types can also be obtained. Moreover, if soil analyses 
have been conducted on the experimental land, the relationship between 
the actual responses and the values given by soil analysis can be studied. 
In this country, however, there is not yet a sufficient body of data for 
this to be possible. Indeed only on sugar-beet and potatoes has any 
progress been made in testing the association between responses and the 
results of soil analysis. 

In order to obtain an accurate picture of the average effects of the 
various fertilizer components, and so enable a sound fertilizer policy to 
be drawn up, all fertilizer experiments conducted in Great Britain since 
1900,' and similar experiments in certain other northern European 
countries, have recently been brought together and summarized. The 
present paper describes the results of this inquiry, and shows how they 
affect the fertilizer policy of the farmer. 

It is perhaps somewhat remarkable that such a summary has never 
previously been made. Probably the main cause of this is the heteroge- 
neity of the experiments and the inaccessibility of the results. It is much 
to be deplored that no comprehensive series of experiments on vaiying 
levels and combinations of the three standard fertilizers has yet been 
undertaken in this country for any crop except sugar-beet. Even on the 
Continent little has been done in this direction, but there are far greater 
numbers of simpler experiments. The British experiments have, how- 
ever, given consistent results and these results find strong confirmation 
from the parallel continental experiments. 

The results in the present inquiry are restricted to those of single-year 

' This date was chosen since changes in methods of farming and consequent varia- 
tions in soil fertility are likely to make the results of earlier experiments progressively 
less applicable. In particular, during the last few decades of the nineteen^ century 
there was a large increase in the use of artificial fertilizers. 
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experiments, and, in conseguence, underestimate the total effect of 
fertilizers by omitting the residual or cumulative effects. But under war- 
time conditions the iimnediate response by the crop to which the fertilizer 
is supplied is of first importance, and evidence is growing to suggest that 
there is a general tendency among farmers to exaggerate the value of 
residual effects of fertilizers used in good crop rotations, since highly 
responsive crops which are heavily manured are normally followed by 
less responsive crops. Thus phosphates may make all the difference 
between the success and failure of a root crop and yet have negligible 
effects on the following cereal crop. 

Although in some respects the results of the inquiry merely confirm 
current beliefs and practice, they also reveal some unexpected facts and 
strongly support the contentions that have already been made in certain 
quarters that the main war-time fertilizer policy of this country should 
be to encourage the use of more nitrogenous fertilizers. This will result 
in more profit to the farmer and more food for the nation even should 
the supplies of phosphate and potash be relatively curtailed. 

In summarizing the experiments the responses given with different 
levels of dressing have been reduced to responses to a standard dressing 
by means of the response curves discussed later. The standard dressings 
actually chosen were : 

Sulphate of ammonia, i -2 cwt. per acre (0-25 cwt. N.). 

Superphosphate, 3 cwt. per acre (0-5 cwt. P2O5). 

Sulphate or muriate of potash, i cwt. per acre (0-5 cwt. KjO). 

These values were chosen as being about equal to the average dress- 
ings used in the experiments themselves. They are of course low for the 
root crops. 

In the Danish and East Prussian experiments this adjustment could 
not be made, since in the original reports it was assumed that the 
responses were proportional to the amounts of fertilizer over the range 
of dressings normal for each crop. 

Average re^onses . — The average responses shown by the various crops 
are given in Tables i and 2. Each value is accompanied by the number 
of experiments from which it was derived. For roots the experiments 
in the British Isles were subdivided into those with and without dung. 
For cereals only those without dung are included. This subdivision was 
not possible for the continental experiments, but the majority of the 
root crops were grown with, and cereals without, dung. 

In the original analysis Great Britain was divided into eight districts,* 
but for economy of presentation the results from districts showing similar 
responses have been combined. Thus one set of values is shown for 
nitrogen, three for phosphate, and three for potash. 

The mean values for Great Britain are simple averages of all experi- 
ments, but the general mean was obtained by weighting the averages for 
each country by the number of experiments, with an upper limit of 200, 

‘ The districts originally chosen for England were as follows ; South-west : Cornwall, 
Devon; West Midlands’. Somerset, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, Here- 
ford, Shropshire, Stafford, Cheshire, Lancashire ; North : Yorkshire, Westmorland, 
Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland; South and East: all other counties. 
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Table i. Response of Root Crops to Fertilizer Treatment 


Nitrogenous Fertilizer 
(0*25 cwt. N per acre) 

With dung: 

Great Britain 

Ireland .... 
Denmark .... 
South Sweden . 

East Prussia 

General mean 

Without dung: 

Great Britain 

Ireland .... 
Phosphatic Fertilizer 
(0 50 cwt. P4O5 per acre) 
With dung: 

S. and E. England 
W. Mid. and N. England . 
SW. England, Wales, and 
Scotland 

Great Britain 

Ireland .... 
Denmark .... 
South Sweden . 

East Prussia 

General mean 

Without dung: 

S. and E. England 
W. Mid. and N, England 
SW. England, Wales, and 
Scotland 

Great Britain 

Ireland .... 
PoTASSic Fertilizer 

(0*50 cwt. KaO per acre) 
With dung: 

S. England 

W. Mid., N. England, Wales 
Scotland .... 

Great Britain 

Ireland .... 
Denmark .... 
South Sweden . 

East Prussia 

General mean 

Without dung: 

S. England 

W. Mid., N. England, Wales 
Scotland .... 

Great Britain 


Mean response {tons I acre) 


Number of experiments 



Man- 

Sugar- 

Pota- 


Man- 

Sugar- 

Pota- 

Swedes 

golds 

beet 

toes 

Swedes 

golds 

beet 

toes 

23 

2*6 

092 

0-86 

186 

183 

S6 

284 


27 


1-42 

268 

286 


60 

2-2 

2*6 

119 

0*62 

3,198 

3.494 

440 

1,153 

2-6 

30 

146 

084 

267 

404 

1,452 

404 




090 




728 

21 

2-8 

1-28 

085 

3.919 

4.367 

1,948 

2,629 

2-2 

3*1 

0-88 

107 

330 

98 

227 

212 

2*2 




162 




2 0 

0-5 

084 

036 

13 

82 

21 

68 

i '3 

13 

? 

026 

84 

99 

8 

104 

3-5 

14 

? 

118 

84 

27 

I 

75 

23 

10 

0*66 

0-55 

181 

208 

30 

247 

4-3 

1*8 

0 76 

084 

387 

206 


449 

1-8 

II 

0-54 

2,774 

3,011 

434 

844 

.•6 

17 

0-45 

0-49 

247 

417 

1.557 

355 




064 




72s 

2-5 

1-4 

o*6i 

o-6i 

3.589 

3.842 

2,021 

2,620 

2*5 i 

07 

042 

0-93 

78 

22 

147 

80 

3-7 

1-6 

038 

0-66 

65 j 

30 

34 

205 

5'9 

4-9 

? 

I 48 

133 

24 

3 

18 

4-4 

2-4 1 

0*41 

0 

00 

> 

276 

76 

184 

203 

I 0’8 


1 

4 »S 

313 

1 


1 

14 

1-3 

1-2 

oil 

0-45 

»9 

104 

1 27 

103 


23 

0*28 

034 

100 

102 

1 1 

136 

1-8 


? 

1-32 

62 


I 

66 

0-9 

1 

17 ! 

017 

0-55 

181 

206 

39 

305 

1-3 

3*0 

o ’28 ! 

0-91 

62 

236 


412 

0-5 

10 

0-47 

3,425 

3,518 

45 ■ 

1,189 

07 

14 

070 

0*46 

253 

420 

.,557 

347 




021 




705 

0-9 

I -8 

029 

0-52 

4.121 

4,380 

2,047 

2,958 

07 

1 

1-8 

042 

I 04 

89 

52 

165 

127 

2'3 

2*3 

050 

1-38 

89 

28 

46 

123 

31 1 


? 

I 96 

191 


8 

12 

2-3 ! 

1*9 

0-44 

1*23 

369 

80 

219 

262 

3*4 

•* 

•• 


148 





Ireland 
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a procedure which prevents undue w^ht being given to countries with 
very large numbers of experiments. The means of groups of less than 
ten experiments are not shown in the Tables. 

Table 2 . Response of Cereal Crops to Fertilizer Treatment 



Responses in cwt. 





grain per acre 

Number of experiments 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Nitrogenous Fertilizer 
( 0-25 cwt. N per acre) 

Without dung: 







Great Britain 

3*4 

3*7 

3*4 

TOO 

61 

86 

Ireland .... 

4*4 


2-7 

135 


180 

Denmark .... 

4*2 

3-8 

3*6 

381 

3.312 

2,275 

South Sweden 

3*7 

4*9 

4*2 

240 

241 

122 

East Prussia 

3*2 

3-8 

4*2 

171 

211 

313 

General mean . 

3-8 

4*1 

3*6 

1,037 

3,825 

2,976 

Phosphatic Fertilizer 
( o*5 cwt. P2O5 per acre) 
Without dung: 







S. and E. England 

? 

0*4 

? 

5 

57 

7 

W. Mid., N. England . 

? 

0-8 

2-2 

9 

25 

22 

S.W. England, Wales, Scotland 


? 

1*2 


9 

• 31 

Great Britain 

0-3 

0-6 

I *5 

14 

91 

60 

Ireland .... 



2-8 

• • 


150 

Denmark . 

0*6 

1-8 

i 1*7 

! 162 

! 3,334 

2,108 

South Sweden . . i 

0-4 

0*9 1 

! 1*4 

j 201 

j 223 

141 

East Prussia 

1*9 

1-8 : 

L 

168 

205 

304 

General mean . . . j 

10 

i;4 • 

2*0 j 

L_,545_^ 

3.853 

2,763 

Potassic Fertilizer 
( 0-5 cwt. K2O per acre) 

Without dung: 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 



j” 


S. England .... 

? i 

0*4 1 

0-8 1 

3 

49 

13 

W. Mid., N. England, Wales . 

? 1 

0*4 

O'l 1 

9 

25 

12 

Scotland .... 


? ! 

1*0 1 


8 

30^ 

Great Britain 

2*3 i 

0*4 _ I 

0-8 1 

12 i 

82 

55 

Ireland .... 

i 

. . 

1*3 



150 

Denmark .... 

0*5 { 

0-8 

0*5 

128 

3,734 

2,559 

South Sweden . . . i 

0-4 

0-4 : 

1*0 

200 

223 

142 

East Prussia . . . | 

0*7 j 

0'8 I 

10 

169 

206 j 

308 

General mean . 

0*6 i 

1 

0-6 j 

0*9 

509 1 

4,245 

3,214 


All but a small proportion of the experiments were conducted on 
ordinary commercial farms, and examination of the differences between 
different series of experiments suggests that there is little bias through 
the selection of abnormally rich or poor soils. 

For phosphate and potash, but not for nitrogen, there was evidence 
that the responses to fertilizer fell off as the basic fertility of the soil 
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increased. As might well be expected poorer soils tended to give greater 
responses. Phosphate and potash behave differently from nitrogen, 
partly because they are retained in the soil to build up reserves, and partly 
Decause these reserves provide particularly favourable conditions for 
re^onses to nitrogen. 

In most of the experiments each fertilizer was tested in presence of 
moderate amounts of the other principal fertilizers. The more accurate 
and comprehensive modern experiments also give information on the 
effects of each fertilizer on the re^onses to the others. 

The continental experiments differ from the British in that the major- 
ity of experiments on crops other than potatoes were made with nitrate 
fertilizers, those on sugar-beet and mangolds with Chile nitrate of soda, 
and the others mainly with synthetic nitrate of lime. Nitrates, especially 
nitrate of soda, usually give better responses per unit nitrogen than sul- 
phate of ammonia, but the difference is to a large extent offset by the extra 
cost of unit nitrate nitrogen. The continental experiments on potassic 
fertilizers were made almost exclusively with 40 per cent, potash salt. 

A close study of the responses given in Tables i ana 2 shows that 
whereas, as might be expected, there are certain irregularities, the values 
on the whole are very consistent. The agreement between the means for 
various crops in Great Britain and the general means are remarkably 
close. To some extent, however, this must be regarded as fortuitous, 
particularly for the case of phosphate, where there are large variations 
between different parts of Great Britain. 

Influence of dung . — Leaving aside for the moment the differences 
between crops, the most remarkable feature of the results is the small 
difference between the responses to nitrogen in the absence of dung and 
in the presence of dung. One reason which might account for this is 
that the experiments with dung were conducted on more exhausted land 
(which was dunged just because it was more exhausted) with the conse- 
quence that they responded better to nitrogen because their needs were 
greater. In order to obtain more definite information on this point, 
which is of considerable theoretical and practical importance, certain 
series of experiments which tested the response to nitrogen both in the 
presence and the absence of dung were abstracted separately. These 
comparisons confirmed the general conclusion that dung has little effect 
on the response to nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The responses to phosphate and potash on the other hand are sub- 
stantially reduced in the presence of dung, and from the values given 
in Table i the general reduction for each of these fertilizers may be 
roughly assessed at 50 per cent. Even these reductions are somewhat 
smaller than might be expected from the average nutrient contents of 
dung as shown by chemical analysis. A similar examination of experi- 
ments which tested the responses to phosphate and potash both in the 
presence and absence of dung, gives somewhat greater reductions, par- 
ticularly in the case of potash. 

The explanation of these facts would appear to be as follows: 

Dung is a source of the three nutrients considered, as well as of others 
less generally important. In addition, it improves the physical condition 
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of the soil. The aggregate effect of the improvement by dung, and the 
fact that it is normally used on the more exhausted soils, render the 
crops particularly responsive to the nutrients supplied by added ferti- 
lizers. Since most soils are deficient in available nitrogen the response 
to nitrogenous fertilizers is high even in the presence of the available 
nitrogen supplied by the dung. The exhaustion of phosphate and potash, 
which are retained in the soil, is normally less drastic, and the effects 
of added phosphatic and potassic fertilizers are reduced through the 
amounts of these nutrients supplied by the dung ; the reduction is, how- 
ever, less than would be expected from the actual amounts in the dung, 
owing largely to the previous partial exhaustion of the soil. 

Practical recommendations for the manuring of dunged and un- 
dunged land can reasonably be based on the values of the average 
responses given in Table i. This will make automatic allowance for the 
fact that dung tends to be used on somewhat poorer land. 

The average responses to dung in the British experiments were ex- 
tracted in the same manner as for fertilizers and reduced to a standard 
dressing of 10 tons per acre. The results are shown in Table 3 for crops 
grown without fertilizers and with fertilizers respectively. 


Table 3. Crop Responses to 10 Tons of Dung per acre 



Responses in tons per acre 

Number of experiments 


Swedes 

Mangolds \ Potatoes 

Swedes 

Marigolds 

Potatoes 

Fertilizers absent: 

S, and E. England 

4-6 

\ 

4*2 20 

43 

13 

41 

W. Mid. and N. Eng- 
land 

61 

5-5 3-8 

72 

18 

121 

SW. England, Wales, 
and Scotland . 

71 

9*4 3 4 

78 

51 

72 

Great Britain 

6*4 

7-7 ; 2-8 i 

193 1 

i 82 

234 

Fertilizers present: 

i 

i 

1 



Great Britain 

2-6 ' 

2*7 ' 1*4 

84 1 

21 

132 


The average responses are large, especially in the wetter regions and 
where no artificials are used. Potatoes, mangolds, and swedes show 
similar percentage responses. It is clear that if supplies of dung are 
limited, potatoes should have preference, since the financial returns from 
the increases in yield of potatoes are relatively much greater than from 
the root crops, particularly when artificial fertilizers are also used. 

Regional variation in response . — The responses to nitrogen show very 
little variation, and a single set of mean responses has therefore been 
shown. Potash does show some variation, the responses in general being 
greater in the north than in the south. The differences are, however, 
not sufficiently large or well established to be taken into account, and 
in the subsequent discussion of optimal dressings single mean values for 
Great Britain have been taken for the whole of the country. 

The situation with regard to phosphate is entirely different. Here 
there are marked variations in response ; the wetter regions show higher 
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responses than the drier south and east of England. These differences 
have therefore been taken into account in the subsequent discussion. 

These differences in phosphate-response are of course well known. 
The effect of increasing rainkll on the response to the phosphate may 
act directly through its effect on crop-growth and the length of the 
growing-season, and it may act indirectly through the soil. Most soils 
m wet districts are acid because lime is readily lost by drainage, and acid 
soils stand in particular need of phosphatic fertilizers. This is illustrated 
in Table 4, which shows how the response of sugar-beet to the standard 
dressing of superphosphate varied with the reaction of the soil in some 
experiments in South Sweden. 

Table 4. Response of Sugar-beet to Superphosphate in South Sweden 


Soil reaction 

pH 

Tons sugar-beet 
roots per 3 cwt, 
superphosphate 

Number of 
experiments 

Acid 

below 6*5 

1*03 

i8o 

Slightly acid . 

6*7 to 7 0 

0-68 

169 

Slightly alkaline 

over 7*0 

0*33 

169 


In wet regions and on acid soils phosphatic manuring is obviously of 
the utmost importance. At the present time the need will be especially 
great on the newly broken-up grass-land of the wetter regions. The 
need for lime as well naturally remains, for liming acid soils not only 
increases crop yields but also allows phosphates to remain available much 
longer. The greater effect of dung in the wetter regions is also to be 
ascribed largely to the phosphate and potash it suppfies. 

Relative responses of different crops. — Tables i and 2 may now be con- 
densed. In this condensation it has been assumed that the ratio of the 
responses of the different crops is similar in all districts. This appears 
to be broadly true, except possibly for swedes, which are not a particu- 
larly suitable crop for the south and east of England and appear to show 
rather smaller responses in this district. 

Contrary to the general belief, there appear to be no great differences 
between the responses of the different cereal crops, and they have conse- 
quently been grouped together. Wheat gave a lower average response 
than oats to phosphate, and in the continental experiments rye proved 
the most responsive of the cereals to phosphate. These differences are 
almost certainly accounted for by the tendency to grow wheat on soils 
and in regions which have low phosphate-requirements, whereas rye is 
normally grown on poor acid sands. 

The summary of the various responses to the standard dressings is 
shown in Table 5, where the mean yields and values of the various crops, 
and thrar starch and protein equivalents are also shown. The prices of 
swedes and mangolds have been raised somewhat above conventional 
estimates in view of the scarcity of imported feeding-stuffs. An allowance 
was also made for the effects of fertilizers on sugar-beet tops, which were 
valued at i4y. per ton. The price of cereal grain was increased to 15^. 
per cwt. to m^e some allowance for the additional straw. 
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Table 5. Average Responses to Standard Dressings of Fertilizers for 
Root Crops grown with, and Cereals grovm without, Dung 

Standard dressings per acre 

0*25 cwt. N == 1-2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 

0*50 n P2O6 = 3*0 »» superphosphate. 

0 50 ,, KgO = i-o ,, muriate or sulphate of potash. 

Note, For roots grown without dung the responses given should be increased by 

10 per cent, for nitrogenous manures and by loo per cent, for potassic and phosphatic 
manures. 


Response in tons roots or cwt. grain 

Swedes 

Mangolds 

Sugar-beet 

Potatoes 

Cereals 

Sulphate of ammonia 

21 

27 

0-9 

0*9 

3*5 

Superphosphate 




S. and E. England 

1*2 

0*7 

0*3 

0*3 

0*7 

W. Mid. and N. England . 

1*8 

1*0 

0*4 

0*5 

1*0 

SW. England, Wales, Scot- 




land .... 

30 

1-7 

0*7 

0-8 

1*7 

Sulphate or muriate of potash . 

1*0 

1-6 

025 

0*55 

0*7 

Mean yields with fertilizer 

20 

25 

II 

9 

21 

Value per ton roots or cwt. grain . 

23s. 

19s. 

6os. 

I 105 . 

1 35. 6d, 

Starch equivalent, per cent. 

7 3 

6 s \ 

150 1 

17-8 

67*5 

Protein equivalent, per cent. 

0*7 

0'4 ! 

0-6 

0*8 

8-1 


Nitrogen, — Potatoes, mangolds, and swedes show average responses of 
the order of 12 per cent. Sugar-beet is less responsive in roots (about 
9 per cent.) but owing to its cash value, its high energy-content, and the 
additional response of about i -3 tons of tops for the standard dressing, 
the total return in starch equivalent is the highest of all crops, and the 
cash return at present prices is second only to that from potatoes. 

Grain crops show average responses of the order of 20 per cent, to 
1*2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia or its equivalent. Contrary to a com- 
mon opinion, the large number of experiments here and abroad show 
little or no clear differences between the four cereals, wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye, in their responses to nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Phosphate , — Swedes showed much greater percentage responses to 
phosphate than any other crop, the responses in the absence of dung 
ranging from about 20 per cent, in south and east England to 50 per 
cent, in the north of Scotland. Potatoes and mangolds showed about 
half the percentage responses of swedes. Sugar-beet showed still smaller 
re^onses. 

The cereals, too, showed only small percentage rCvSponses to phos- 
phate. There is thus abundant justification for the normal practice of 
restricting phosphatic manures to the root and ley breaks of the rotation, 
but this conclusion may need modification for two sets of conditions not 
covered in the experiments. Phosphate may be needed (i) for cereals 
undersown with seeds because it improves the ‘take’ of the clovers, and 
(2) for cereals on newly ploughed-out poor and acid grassland. The 
latter qualification is, however, contained in the general one that the 
data refer to average soils and conditions, and that for individual fields 
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allowance must be made for the soil’s nutriept-content as shown by soil 
analysis, or as estimated by local knowledge and experience. 

On the basis of present prices the order of responsiveness to phos- 
phates is potatoes, swedes, mangolds, sugar-beet, cereals. On the basis 
of starch equivalent, swedes take first place and potatoes second. 

Potash . — ^Potatoes are the most responsive crop, i cwt. of sulphate of 

E otash increasing the crop by i8 per cent, in the absence of dung and 
y 6 per cent, in the presence of dung. Swedes and mangolds are some- 
what less responsive and sugar-beet gives only a small percentage 
response in roots, total sugar, and tops. Potash increased the sugar 
percentage by a small fraction of i per cent., but the corresponding cash 
return was small. 

On the basis of both prices and starch equivalent the order of respon- 
siveness is potatoes, swedes, mangolds, sugar-beet, cereals. 

Salt . — ^Agricultural salt, of which, by complete contrast with potash, 
this country has vast deposits, has given good responses on both man- 
golds and sugar-beet, especially when neither dung nor potash was used. 
The responses of mangolds to 4 cwt. salt were as follows : 



Without dung 

With dung 


Without 

With 

Without 

' With 


potash 

potash 

potash 

potash 

Response (tons) 

3*4 

2*7 

27 

1-8 

No. of experiments . 

33 

24 

79 

58 


In 1940 a series of 24 sugar-beet experiments on representative soils 
gave the following average yields in tests on 2J cwt. muriate of potash 
and/or 5 cwt. of salt per acre, in the presence of a basal dressing of 4 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia. 



Washed rootSy 

1 Total sugar y 


tons per acre 

1 cwt, per acre 


No potash 

Potash 

1 No potash 

1 Potash 

No salt . 

i 11*3 ! 

121 

1 42*3 

457 

Salt 

12-5 1 

126 

J . 

1 47-6 


Used separately salt and potash gave good responses, the response to 
salt being slightly greater than that to potash. In the presence of salt, 
potash had a negligible effect, but in the presence of potash, salt still gave 
a profitable return. 

Dressings of from 3 to 5 cwt. salt per acre are suitable and should be 
^plied some time before sowing to reduce risk of delayed germination. 
The value of the sodium chloride in 30 per cent, potash-salt explains 
why this form was recommended in the past for sugar-beet and mangolds. 

Interactions . — In the previous sections the responses to the different 
artificial fertilizers have been discussed separately, with the implied 
assumption that their effects are independent. In reality the situation 
is more complicated, the response to each fertilizer being influenced to 
a greater or less extent by the level of the other fertilizers. Such effects 
are called interactions. 
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Interactions are of two kinds: 

(а) One fertilizer may enhance the effect of another (positive inter- 
action), as commonly happens with radically different fertilizers, such 
as nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. 

(б) One fertilizer may reduce the effect of the other (negative inter- 
action), as commonly happens when both fertilizers provide the same 

E lant-nutrient. The interactions between dung and phosphate and 
etween dung and potash are illustrations of negative interactions. 
Occasionally negative interactions occur between radically different ferti- 
lizers, but such effects are rare. 

Unfortunately most of the experiments under review furnish no clear 
estimates of these interactions, but a sufficient number of modern experi- 
ments on potatoes and sugar-beet have now been completed to show 
that the interaction effects are somewhat complicated, ana also vary from 
crop to crop. With sugar-beet there is a definite positive interaction 
between nitrogen and potash, and some indication of a similar but 
smaller interaction between nitrogen and phosphate. There is little 
interaction between potash and phosphate. With potatoes there are 
positive interactions between nitrogen and phosphate, and between 
phosphate and potash, but there is little interaction between nitrogen 
and potash. 

Like the responses to the different fertilizers, the interactions vary 
considerably from experiment to experiment, being in general larger 
when the responses themselves are large. As a general rule it may be 
taken that there will be little interaction involving any fertilizer which 
does not itself produce a good response. This is, of course, what might 
be expected. On general grounds a crop is likely to respond less well 
to any nutrient component if the other nutrient components are inade- 
quately supplied. 

The existence of interactions is commonly used as an argument in 
favour of properly balanced mixtures or compound fertilizers, adjusted 
to the needs of individual crops, but applied regardless of soil. The 
point that is overlooked by the advocates of the uncritical use of such 
mixtures is that the soil may itself furnish adequate supplies of one or 
more of the nutrients, in which case there will only be small direct 
responses to these nutrients, and equally there will be little interaction 
involving them. The main practical merit of these compound fertilizers 
lies in the fact that they supply in a convenient form some of each of 
the three leading plant-fooas, and thus cover the risk that any one of 
these foods may be more deficient than the others. Any widely used 
compound manure caters for average soils over a wide range of con- 
ditions, and to use it is to assume that one’s own soil has no special 
peculiarities which could be met more economically. 

With increasing use of the results of field experiments and soil analysis 
it will be possible to adjust the amounts of pnosphate and potash ferti- 
lizers more closely to tne needs of individual farms and fields. Under 
peace conditions it was perhaps justifiable to pay somewhat heavily for 
covering the risks of unsuspected shortages in tne hope of building up 
reserves of plant-nutrients in the soil, but under war conditions it is most 
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important to adapt manuring much more closely to in^vidual soils, and 
to ’cash in’ on such reserves as do exist. Some fertilizers which are in 
short supply are necessarily expensive, and it is wasteful for both farmer 
and nation to use them where tney are not in fact needed. It would have 
been foolish, for example, as is shown in the discussion on optimal 
dressings, to spread the restricted supply of potash over a wide area of 
land by a proportionate reduction of the potash-content of all the usual 
compound fertilizers. Instead, potash has been restricted to certain 
priority crops, notably potatoes, and to soils known to be deficient in 
potash. Compound manures for other crops and soils are thus rightly 



Sulphate oF ammonia, cwl per acre 




CEREALS 

SUGAR 

BEET 


■2 -4 -6 -8 1-0 1-2 14 1-6 1*6 

Muriate or sulphate of 
pota:)h.cwt per acre 


Fig. I. Value in £ per acre at 1 940-1 prices of average responses to fertilizers for 
root crops grown with dung, and cereals without dung. 

(The effects of superphosphate are shown for the West Midlands and North 
England.) 

unbalanced. Similarly, on any but definitely phosphate-deficient soils, 
it is unnecessary to use phosphates in mixtures for cereals: indeed, most 
cereals should receive nothing beyond a nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Optimal dressings . — When considering how much fertilizer to apply to 
a crop, the variation in response with varying amounts of the fertilizer 
must be taken into account. The response to unit weight of any fertilizer 
falls off as the total amount of the dressing is increased. The exact form 
of the curve relating amount of dressing and response varies with vary- 
ing circumstances, but for the purpose of this inc}uiiy it is sufficient to 
take the standard form described in the Appendix. The curve is illus- 
trated in Fig. I, which will be explained later. 

The most efficient or ‘optimal’ dressing will be that which mves the 
maximum financial return after allovidng for the cost of the fertilizer and 
any additional costs resulting from the larger crop. This optimal level 
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will be reached when the value of the increase in crop resulting from a 
further small additional dressing is exactly equal to the cost of this 
additional dressing. 

As an example we may consider the optimal dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia for potatoes grown with dung.' The average response to the 
standard dressing (Table 5) is 0-9 tons. Taking the cost of the standard 
dressing as iss. per acre and the value of the crop as iioj. per ton, we 
obtain responses and costs as in Table 6 : 


Table 6. Cash Return from the Use of Sulphate of Ammonia 
for Potatoes {per acre) 


Dressings of 
sulphate of ammonia 

Responses 

Net 

Cwt. 

Cost 

Tons 

Value 

return 

1*2 (standard) 

15 ^- 

090 

99 J. 

84s. 

2 

251. 

1-26 

139^- 

114s. 

3 

38s. 

1*53 

1 68s. 

1 30s. 

4 

50s. 

1*69 

1 86s. 

136s. 

5 

62^. 

1-78 

196s. 

134 ^- 

6 

75 ^- 

1-84 

202s. 

127s. 

7 

88s. 

1-87 

206s. 

1 1 8s. 


The optimal dressing is about 4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre, 
but over a wide range around the optimal (from 3 to 6 cwt. per acre) 
the net profit changes but slightly. Dressings somewhat below the 
theoretical average optimum will normally be the most attractive to 
farmers, for the net return will approach the maximum with a lower 
total outlay than would be required to manure up to the average opti- 
mum. But although the profits to the farmer remain fairly steady 
over a wide range around the optimal, the total production continues 
to be increased appreciably by manuring to levels well above the 
optimum. 

The dressings w'hich are optimal to the individual farmer will only 
be optimal from the point of view of the nation if the relative prices of 
fertilizers and crops accurately represent their relative values to the 
nation. In deciding these questions it is necessary to consider the alterna- 
tives, in terms of costs and shipping facilities, of importing additional 
food or fertilizers. 

Table 7 gives the calculated optimal dressings at 1 940-1 prices of 
crops and fertilizers^ for root crops grown with and without dung and 
for cereals without dung. 

* The method of calculating the optimal dressing directly is described in the 
Appendix. In this example the value/cost ratio (vie) is o’9 x 110/15 = 6'6, and from 
Table la the corresponding optimal dressing is 0’86 cwt. N, or 4-1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia. The value of the increase in crop is 2-13 X 99 — i's8 x 15 == 187 shillings, 
and the net return is 187 — 0’86x6o = 136 shillings. 

* F"or simplicity 15s. has been taken as the cost of each standard dressing, represent- 
ing values intermediate between sulphate of ammonia and nitro-chalk, superphosphate 
and basic slag, and muriate and sulphate of potash, with some allowance for cost of 
application. 
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Table 7. Optimal Dressings of Fertilizers 

N = Nitrogenous fertilizer expressed as cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

P = Phosphatic fertilizer expressed as cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

K = Potassic fertilizer expressed as cwt. sulphate or muriate of potash per acre. 


Optimal dressings 



Great 

Britain 

S. and E, 
England 

W. Midlands 
and 

AT. England 

England^ 

Wales, 

and Scotland 

Great 

Britain 

With dung: 

N 

P 

P 

P 

K 

Swedes . 

27 

3*5 

4-8 

6*5 

0*9 

Mangolds 

2-9 

0-8 

2*2 

3-8 

1*2 

Sugar-beet 

3*5 

1*9 

3*2 

4*9 

0-6 

Potatoes 

4*1 

4*3 

5*6 

7*3 

20 

Without dung: 

Swedes . 

2-9 

5*8 

7*1 

8-8 

1*7 

Mangolds 

30 

3*1 

4*4 

61 

20 

Sugar-beet 

3*7 

4*1 

5*4 

7*1 

1*3 

Potatoes 

4*3 

6*6 

7*9 

9*6 

2-7 

Cereals . 

2 *o’* 

0*1 

1*4 

3*1 

01 


Average crop responses for above dressings when used tvithout dung 



1 Roots : tons per acre 



Swedes . 

3*9 

3*3 

5*3 1 

9*3 

2*6 

Mangolds 

5*1 

1*4 

2*5 

4*7 

4*5 

Sugar-beet 

1-8 

0-6 


2*0 ! 

0*6 

Potatoes 

1*9 1 

10 

IS 

2*7 1 

1*7 

! 

1 

Grain : cwt. per acre 



Cereals . 

4-8 

O-I 1 

0*6 

1*7 

o-i 


• Arbitrary upper limit. 

Many of the optima may seem unduly high, but it is interesting to 
note that before the war the consumption of nitrogenous fertilizer per 
acre of arable land was over five times as high in Holland and Belgium 
and well over twice as high in Germany as in Great Britain. 

The most serious discrepancy between optimal and current average 
rates of manuring is for nitrogen on cereals. From the average responses 
already given, the calculated optimal dressing amounts to 3 0 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre. This quantity might often cause lodging, 
ana an upper limit of 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre for cereals 
has therefore been adopted in subsequent discussion. By manuring to 
this average rate it is estimated that there would be a gross return from 
the cereals grown on pre-war acreages of about £ij,ooo,ooo, for nitro- 
genous fertilizers costing about ^6,000,000. If an average of only i cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre for cereals were attained, it would give 
a return on pre-war acreages of ^11,000,000 for an outlay on fertilizer 
of j£3,ooo,ooo. In pre-war practice the return was about £4,000,000 for 
an outlay of about £1,000,000. In a surv ey of a random selection of 
farms a few years ago it was found that two-thirds of the farmers failed 
to give any fertilizer to the grain crops preceding their potatoes. 
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This discrepancy between the highly consistent results of actual trials 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and three Baltic countries, and the current 
practice of British farmers calls for explanation. Fear of lodging is 
undoubtedly one of the causes. Another probable cause is that farmers 
have failed to appreciate the fact that under normal conditions cereals 
require only a nitrogenous fertilizer, applied in the spring either in the 
seed-bed or as a top-dressing. They may have triecl compound cereal 
manures and been aisappointed, without realizing that little return was 
to be expected from the phosphate and potash. Barley-growers have 
feared that the nitrogenous fertilizer would reduce the malting quality 
of their barley, but many experiments have shown that up to i cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia per acre may safely be used without perceptible 
effect on malting quality, and even more under favourable conditions. 
Finally, one of the main factors has been the simple fact that reliable 
cereal experiments are difficult to conduct and have not therefore been 
widely attempted in this country. 

For roots also the optimal dressings require a greater proportion of 
nitrogen than is generally used. Thus for potatoes grown with dung in 
the West Midlands and North England the optimal dressings, as given 
in Table 7, are 4-1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 5*6 cwt. superphosphate, 
and 2*0 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre, or o*86 cwt. N; 0*93 cwt. 
P2O5; 1*0 cwt. KoO* Iri a random sample of 500 potato farms in 1937 
the average amounts of fertilizer in cwt. per acre were 0*36 N, 0*52 
soluble P2O5, 0*1 1 insoluble P2O5, o*68 K2O. 

Subject to the general condition that the south and east of England 
need less and Scotland and Wales more phosphate than the average, it 
may be said that the optimal requirements for root crops grown with 
dung are roughly equal amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, or in a compound fertilizer about equal percentages of N, 
soluble P2O5, and KoO. Relative to the amount of nitrogen used, swedes 
require more phosphate, and mangolds and sugar-beet less; sugar-beet 
also needs less potash. For rates of manuring below the optimal the 
proportion of nitrogen to the other constituents should be still further 
increased. 

The older types of compound fertilizer generally provide a much 
greater percentage of phosphoric acid than of nitrogen. In the last fifteen 
years or so there has been a general tendency to recommend higher 
proportions of nitrogen and potash in potato mixtures, as a result of 
experiments, first at Kirton and then at various centres by the Rotham- 
sted staff, which showed that many potato-growers were using un- 
economically high amounts of phosphate. 

In the aggregate the pre-war consumption of superphosphate on 
arable land was a reasonable fraction — around two-thirds — of the esti- 
mated optima for the acreage, but there can be little doubt that its dis- 
tribution among crops and between soils was far from ideal. Some of 
the reserves built up by hea\^ phosphatic manuring in the past can be 
utilized in war-time on certain classes of soils, but it must be remembered 
a large fraction of the phosphate added to soils is unavoidably lost by 
its conversion into unavailable forms, especially on acid soils. In this 
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connexion it must also be remembered that not only will newly ploughed- 
out grassland on acid soils need lime and phosphate to fit it for arable 
crops, but that the phosphatic dressings will have to be repeated more 
frequently than would be customary for arable land in good heart. 

The outstanding need for potash is clearly that of potatoes. We have 
estimated that even at the actual current rates of application about 
70 per cent, of the total return for potash among the field crops here 
considered comes from potatoes. The immediate problem is not to 
increase the dressii^ to the optimal but to make the best use of a 
decreasing supply. For this purpose it is essential that a still larger pro- 
portion of the total available potash should find its way to the most 
responsive crop — ^the potato — and not be disseminated over crops indis- 
criminately through an undue belief in the virtues of balanced fertilizers. 

Effects of changing supplies. — At the present time both the country as a 
whole and the individual farmers are faced with the problem of achusting 
fertilizer allocation among various crops and among different districts 
or fields in such a way as to secure the biggest output from changing 
supplies. Potash supplies are already short; other fertilizers manufac- 
tured in this country and formerly exported may be available in larger 
quantities, though occasions may arise either in districts or on individual 
farms when farmers cannot obtain all they require. It is necessary there- 
fore to have some sound key to the problem of making adjustments, 
ramdly if need be. 

The maximum financial returns from a fertilizer on an average farm 
or throughout the country will be greatest when each crop receives its 
optimal dressing. With smaller supplies of a fertilizer the greatest returns 
will be obtained when the total amount on a farm or throughout the 
country is distributed so that the dressings for all crops are reduced by the 
same amount below their optimal dressings. The reduction should not be 
a proportionate one. 

By subtracting suitable constant amounts from the values for the 
optimal dressings given in Table 7, a series of rates for the different 
crops can be obtained, and these can be used in conjunction with the 
acreages of the crops to determine the best distribution of a fertilizer on 
a farm. In the case of superphosphate, for example, the best allocation 
among crops at different levels of total supply can be obtained by trial 
from the figures set out in Table 8 (where reductions by steps of i -5 cwt. 
per acre are made), multiplying the acreages of the various crops by 
their requirements. The last column shows the results of such a calcula- 
tion for a farm with the acreages shown in the last line of the table. 

If the farmer wishes to allocate 10 tons (200 cwt.) of superphosphate, 
he should apply amounts of fertilizer intermediate between those given 
in lines 3 and 4 of the table. As the theoretical dressing for mangolds 
is very small, no superphosphate need in practice be applied to this crop 
or to the cereals. The allocation between crops might therefore be as 
follows: swedes, 5 cwt. per acre; sugar-beet, 3^ cwt. per acre; potatoes, 
4 cwt. per acre. 

Such an allocation is, in fact, the common practice of maiw farmers at 
the present time, for they give most or perhaps the whole of their phos- 
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phate and potash to the root crops, especially swedes and potatoes, and 
restrict the manuring (if any) of their cereals to a nitrogenous top- 
dressing. 


Table 8. Optimal Requirements of Superphosphate in cwt. per acre at 
Varying Levels of Total Supply ^ with an Example for a Single Farm 
O ~ without dung. D — with dung. 


i 

optimal dressings 
for: 

Swedes 

i 

! 

Mangolds 

Sugar-beet 

Potatoes 

Cereals 

Example: 

Total 

Super- 

phosphate 

required 

{cwt.) 

0 


0 

D 

0 

D 

0 

D 

0 

Scotland, &c. 

W. Midlands, &c. 
S. and E. England 

8-8 

73 

5-8 

4'3 

2-8 

6*5 

5-0 

3*5 

2-0 

0*5 

6-1 

4*6 

3*1 

1*6 

01 

3*8 

2*3 

0-8 

! .* 

7*1 

5*6 

4*1 

2*6 

i-i 

4*9 

3*4 

1*9 

0*4 

9-6 

8*1 

6*6 

5*1 

1 3*6 

7*3 
5*8 
4*3 
' 2*8 
1*3 

3*1 

1*6 

0*1 

693 

468 

243 

151 

61 

Example : 
acreage of crops on 
farm 

10 



10 

20 



1 

^ 20 

90 



These relationships between the different crops are illustrated in 
Fig. I, which shows the response-curves for roots with and cereals with- 
out dung, arranged so that equally efficient dressings are vertically above 
one another. The extreme right of the diagram shows the optimal 
dressings. From these curves the average response for any dressing can 
be read off. Equal reductions below optimal dressings cause equal re- 
ductions below optimal returns, because the response-curves for various 
crops are in fact part of the same curve, once crop and fertilizer prices 
have been fixed. 

Table 9, Fertilizer Mixtures for Potatoes at Varying Costs 
(W. Midlands and N. England) 


With dung I Without dung 


Cost of ferti- 
lizer mixture 
per acre 

N 

P.65 K.O 

cwt. per acre 

N 

P.Oj 1 K2O 

cwt. per acre 

1 s. d. 

6 15 0 




0-91 

1*32 

1*37 (optimal) 

5 10 0 1 

0-87 

0-94 

0*99 (optimal) 

i 073 

I 08 

1*13 

450 i 

069 

0*70 

0*75 

056 

0-84 

0-89 

300 1 

i 0 52 

046 

0-51 

038 

0*59 

064 

I 15 0 

0*35 

021 

0*26 

0-21 

0-35 

040 


To obtain the best mixture of fertilizers for a given outlay the rule 
is that the reductions below optimal should be in the ratios N : P2O6 • KgO as 
I : I *38 : 1 *38 or sulphate of ammonia : superphosphate : sulphate of potash 
as 1 : 1 7 : 6*6. This rule is illustrated in Table 9 where the best mixtures 
for potatoes in the West Midlands and North of England are set out. 

For potatoes grown with dung in West Midlands and the North of 
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Ei^land the best ratios of N : P2OB : KjO at all levels of manuring do not 
differ widely from i : i : i, i.e. equal percent^es of these three nutrients 
in terms of the statutory fertilizer analysis. For potatoes grown without 
dung the proportions of PjOg and KjO should be higher. It happens 
that the average pre-war dressing for potatoes agreed very closely in 
amount and proportions with the £2 per acre dressing for potatoes 
grown without dung, but the bulk or the potatoes were, m fact, grown 
with dung, and a greater proportion of nitrogen should therefore have 
been used. 

At the present time, when synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers are being 
produced in this country and potash is scarce, the balance should be 
adjusted still further in the direction of higher nitrogen and lower potash. 
The war-time concentrated fertilizer containing potash provides equal 
percentages of N and P2O5 with a lower proportion of KgO, and is there- 
fore suitable for potatoes grown without dung. For potatoes grown with 
dung some of the concentrated fertilizer may well be replaced by sulphate 
of ammonia. 

Many potato compound fertilizers contain much too low a proportion 
of nitrogen. One quoted in the market returns for December 1940 has 
the following percentage analysis: 3-5 N, 10-5 soluble P2O5, 1-4 insoluble 
5 ° KgO. Such a mixture should be reinforced by sulphate of 
ammonia to raise the amount of nitrogen to approximate equality with 
that of soluble phosphoric acid. 

The rates of application mentioned, of course, refer to average con- 
ditions. They may be modified for individual fields and farms in the 
light of former experience or soil analysis, but even these modifications 
should take the form of a constant amount subtracted from or added 
to the optimal dressings for individual crops. Poor soils or those with 
special deficiencies must, of course, receive extra amounts of the appro- 
priate fertilizers. 

From the national point of view the best aggregate return for a given 
amount of fertilizer will be obtained when all farmers with land of 
average fertility are working to about the same rate below the optimal 
dressings. If some farmers give larger dressings and others little or no 
fertilizer, the total returns will be considerably less. Thus, for example, 
if two acres of potatoes received a dressing of 0-4 cwt. N per acre, the 
total increase in yield may be expected to be 2 X i -36 x 0-9 = 2 45 tons, 
whereas if i acre receives o-8 cwt. N and the other is unmanured, the 
expected increase is i -85 x 0-9 = i -66 tons, i.e. a reduction of 32 per cent. 
If the dressings are 0-2 cwt. N on 2 acres or 0-4 cwt. N on i acre, the 
corresponding reduction is 20 per cent. 

Actual and Optimal Consumption of Fertilizers in Great Britain 

For those concerned primarily with aggregate totals for the country 
as a whole, the figures already given can be built up to totals by using 
crop acreages and by making certain assumptions about the proportion 
of each crop in the three main districts which normally receives dung. 
Table 10 shows the gross and net values of the crop increases likely to 
be obtained in a normal season from the optimal rates and also from 
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various general levels below their optima. This Table was calculated 
for acreages of each crop equal to those of 1937. It gives the total 
amounts of fertilizer elements required for these acreages and also for 
additional acreages of potatoes and cereals, assuming that the additional 
land had the same requirements as old arable land without dung in the 
West Midlands and North. 


Table 10. Crop Increases dm to Optimal and Sub-optimal 
Fertilizer Dressings 



Pre-tL'ar acreages. 
Increased value 
of crops 

Total 

consumption 

Consumption 
per additional 
million acres 


Millon £ 

acreages 

Potatoes 

Cereals 

Nitrogenous Fertilizer (as N) 

Gross 

Net 

1,000 tons N 



Optimal rates ..... 

2Q-2 

19-4 

163 

46 

20 

,, ,, less 0-2 cwt. N per acre 

27-7 

19 1 

144 

36 

20 

.. ,, 0-3 ,, 

24 -2 

17*4 

114 

31 

16 

,, 0-4 

19 3 

M '5 

80 

26 

1 1 

,, .. o-s 

13 1 

JO 2 

47 * 

21 

6 

Phosphatk: Fertilizer (as PjOs) 

Optimal rates ..... 

80 

50 

j,ooo tons PjOj 

131 

66 

12 

,, less 015 cwl. p2^^6 per acre 

7.7 

4-8 

95 

58 

4 

.. M 02 .* ,, 

71 

4-6 

So* 

56 


03 

63 

4 3 

65 

SI 


,, ,, 0-45 

51 

3-8 

43 i 

44 ! 


PoTAS-sic Fertilizer (as KjO) 

Optimal rates ..... 

5 4 

31 

1,000 tons KjO 

78 

68 

2 

,, .. less 01 cwt. KjO per acre 

47 . 

30 

59 * 

63 


.. 0 25 

4-2 

2-9 

44 

56 


O.S .. .. 1 

i 2-9 1 

2-2 

23 

44 



* Approximately equal to pre-war consumption. 


In each section of the Table one rate of application has been marked 
as approximating to the pre-war total consumption of fertilizers on 
arable land, but the returns from the pre-war use of fertilizers were 
undoubtedly less than those calculated from the ideal distribution of 
fertilizers between crops. In the absence of information from representa- 
tive surveys of the way in which farmers actually used their fertilizers, 
it is impossible to make a reliable estimate of the returns they attained. 
Under war conditions, when it is of vital importance to increase efficiency 
of production to the utmost, such a survey would be of the greatest value. 

Table lo shows that by increasing the use of sulphate of ammonia by 
I cwt. per acre, with a proper distribution between crops, the total 
additional output of crops from the pre-war acreage would be worth 

1 1 ,000,000 for additional fertilizer costing ^^4, 000,000. Of the addi- 
tional nitrogen, by far the greater part would be used for cereals. Most 
of the newly ploughed land will need nitrogenous fertilizer, at least 
after the first season, and the expanded acreages, together with the need 
for heavier dressings all round, require a vast increase in the total con- 
sumption. In view of possible temporary shortages through difficulties 
of distribution during the spring fertilizer season, it may be pointed out 
that ^ood results are obtained from late applications of nitrogenous top- 
dressings to cereals, and that there is evidence that a divided dressing 
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— half in early spring and half quite late — ^is better than the whole 
applied at either time. 

As far as phosphate is concerned, apart from a modest all-round 
increase for root crops, the main needs are for a better adjustment to 
the requirements of individual soils, including, of course, much of the 
newly ploughed-up grassland which is particularly deficient in phosphate. 
A large increase in the potato crop will necessitate a correspondingly 
great increase in the use of superphosphate. The figures given in 
Table lo for phosphate requirements on new land are definitely under- 
estimates, as they were derived from average potato crops mainly on old 
arable land. 

The potentialities of increase in the use of potash would be much less 
than for the other two classes of fertilizer even if extra supplies were 
available. Pre-war consumption in the aggregate was approaching 
optimal, though there was, of course, great opportunity for closer adjust- 
ment to the needs of individual soils. With greatly reduced supplies all 
other crops must be sacrificed to ensure a sufficiency, first for potatoes, 
and then for other roots, such as swedes and mangolds. (Market- 
garden crops, which are omitted from this discussion, also stand in high 
need of potash.) The potato crop must receive all available supplies both 
directly as fertilizer and indirectly through farmyard manure and other 
forms of crop residues and vegetable wastes. It is important to exploit 
to the full the hidden reserves of soil-potash by concentrating potatoes 
on land likely to have reasonable reserves from previous manuring, and 
by avoiding the disappointments and waste of effort which must result 
if potatoes are grown without potassic fertilizers on soils particularly 
deficient in potash. The estimation of soil reserves by analytical methods 
is important not only for the proper distribution of fertilizers but for the 
sound allocation of crops to secure the maximum utilization of the reserve 
fertility of our soils. 


APPENDIX 

The form of response curve adopted in this paper is 

where y is the yield with a fertilizer dressing of x cwt. N, P2O5 or K2O per acre, Jq 
the yield with no fertilizer, d the limiting response, and k a value assumed to be 
constant for each of the three principal classes of fertilizer. The form of the curve 
implies that the response {yi—yo) to a unit dressing of amount /> of a fertilizer bears 
a constant ratio, 10*^, to the additional response to a second unit. The latter 
response bears the same ratio to the further additional response obtained by the 
application of a third unit. 

From various series of British experiments the following average values were 
obtained: = 0*8, = o*8, ^nung ~ 0*04 (for sugar-beet tops 

was taken as 0*4). A later analysis of a much larger number of experiments in 
Sweden and Denmark confirmed the general accuracy of these values, though it 
suggested that some further improvement would be obtained by giving k^^ a slightly 
higher value for cereals and a slightly lower one for roots. The values for kp and 

are in reasonable agreement with the corresponding constants used by Mitscher- 
lich, but his value for nitrogen is quite inappropriate for field experiments. 

The relative responses to different dressings are shown in Table ii, the response 
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to the standard dressing being taken as unity. In order to convert the response to 
any given dressing to standard it is only necessary to divide by the value of the rela- 
tive response corresponding to that dressing. 


Table ii. Standard Response Curves for N, P, and K 


N(ks 

= II) 

P and K {k^ and /jk = 0*8) 

CwuN 

Relative 

Cwt. P2OB or 

Relative 

per acre 

response 

K^O per acre 

response 

o-i 

0*48 

0*2 

051 

0-2 

0-85 

0*4 

0-87 

025 i 

j-oo 

0-5 

I'OO 

0*3 

I-I 4 

0-6 

I'll 

0*4 

1-36 

0*8 

I *28 

0*5 

1*53 

10 

1-40 

0-6 

1*67 

1-2 

1-48 

0-7 

1*77 

1*4 

1*54 

0-8 

1*85 

1-6 

1-58 

0-9 

1*91 

1-8 

I *60 

1*0 

1-96 

20 

1-62 


If the standard response curves are accepted as correct, the optimal dressings (in 
cwt. N, P2O5, and K2O per acre) are: 

For N . . . o i2-f (log V— log c)/i i, 

For PaOfi and KjO . o*23-f(log log r)/o- 8 , 

where v is the value per acre of the response to the standard dressing, and c is the 
cost per acre of that dressing. Table 12 shows the optimal dressings corresponding 
to a series of value-cost ratios, vjc. 

Table 12. Optimal Dressings for Various Values of vjc 



Optimal dressing in cwt. per acre of 

vjc 

N 

1 P2^6 ^^0 

1 

012 

1 023 

1*5 

0-28 

0-45 

2 

039 

1 o-6i 

3 1 

0*55 

j 0-83 

4 

067 

! 0-98 

6 

0-83 

! 1-20 

8 

0*94 

1 1-36 

10 

I 03 

1 1-48 


The gross values of the responses to the optimal dressings are : 

ForN . . 2I3 v-i*58c. 

For PgOo and KgO i *661; - 1 ogc. 
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THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANURING 

OF POTATOES 

PART I. EFFECTS OF NITROGENOUS, PHOSPHATIC 
AND POTASSIC MANURING 

SIR E. J. RUSSELL AND H. V. GARNER 

(Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

The Rothamsted experiments on the manuring of potatoes did not 
begin till 1876. In the early days at Rothamsted potatoes had not been 
important as a farm crop, but the area had steadily expanded and by 
1876 no less than 348,000 acres were grown in England and Wales.* 
Little w^as known, however, of the most suitable manuring for the crop: 
in good practice large dressings of farm-yard manure, even up to 30 tons 
per acre, were given, and also considerable quantities of artificials — up 
to 10 cwt. per acre, chiefly superphosphate or guano but sometimes also 
potash and nitrogen ; there was, however, no great uniformity. 

Two problems were studied: (i) the relative effects of nitrogenous, 
mineral, and farm-yard manure on the yield and composition of the 
potato; (ii) the influence of manuring on potato disease, this being of 
particular importance because Phytophthora was widespread, and spray- 
ing with a copper mixture had not yet come into use against it. 

Gilbert discussed the results of the first twelve years of the experi- 
ments in a lecture given at Cirencester* but not in his summary. Fifty 
Years Experiments. The plan of the experiment was very simple: it 
consisted of ten plots in Hoosfield, and the results are set out in Table i. 
The following conclusions were drawn. A complete fertilizer is essential. 
Nitrogen alone, whether supplied as ammonium salts or nitrate of soda, 
gives less increase than minerals alone, in contradistinction to mangolds 
where the nitrogen alone and minerals alone had given approximately 
the same increase; and to wheat and barley, where nitrogen alone had 
given a much larger increase than minerals alone. The combination of 
nitrogen and minerals gave a considerably better result, a full average 
yield, in fact, and again in contrast with other farm crops, ammonium 
salts was as effective as nitrate of soda. 


‘ The marked change in importance of the potato crop is shown by the following 
acreages for England and Wales in 1876 and 1938: 



i8y6 

1938 

Area of potatoes , 

348,010 

474,786 

Total arable area . 

14.527.144 

8,877,712 

Percentage under potatoes 

2-40 

5-35 

Yield per acre 

5 - 8 * 

7-3 


• Mean 1885-94. No earlier figures published. Bd. Agric. Returns, 1894, p. xxvii. 


* J. H. Gilbert, Agric. Stud. Gazette, Cirencester, 1888, 4 . Rothamsted Memoirs, 6. 
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Table i. Yield of Potatoes, 12 years, 1876-87; and Percentage of 

Diseased Tubers 


Artificials only 

Yield, tons per acre 

Percentage of diseased tubers 

1 

No 

minerals 

Super. 

Super. 
-fK, Na, 
and Mg 

No 

minerals 

1 

Super. 

Super. 
-fK, Na, 
and Mg 

No nitrogen 

zo 

367 

376 

3 

4 

3*5 

N as ammonium salts* 

2*29 


672 

4 

. . 

6 

N as nitrate of soda . 

2*62 


i 6-65 

5 


7 


Farm-yard manure 
series 

No manure 

Farm-yard 

manure 

j 

Farm-yard 
manure 1 
super. j 

Farm-yard 
manure -{■ 
super, -f 
rntrate of soda 

1st 6 years 1876-81 
Yield, tons per acre . 

2-28 

5*23 

1 

558 

7-22 

Percentage diseased . 

4 

5*5 

67 

12-5 

2nd 6 years 1882-7 

No manure 

No manure 

Farm-yard 
manure only 

Farm-yard 
manure only 

Yield, tons per acre . 

1*69 

3*05 

626 

401 

Percentage diseased . 

1*5 

! 3 

2-5 

2 


* A mixture of equal weights of sulphate of ammonia and muriate of ammonia 
supplying 86 lb. N per acre, as also did the nitrate of soda in both series of experiments. 


The farm-yard-manure plots are best treated separately because of a 
change made in the manuring. Used alone farm-yard manure gave less 
yield than did complete artificials, as also did farm-yard manure + super- 
phosphate ; but when nitrate of soda was given in addition the yield rose 
to its maximum, 7-22 tons per acre. This was above the average yield 
of the time, and taken in conjunction with the recognized unsuitability 
of the Rothamsted soil for potatoes, it showed the effectiveness of this 
combination of fertilizers. 

The design of the experiment does not allow a separation of the 
potash and the phosphate effects, and whilst recognizing the importance 
of potash for the production of starch, Gilbert considered that the 
experiments supported a manuring of dung, phosphate, and nitrogen. 
The discontinuance of nitrate caused a sharp reduction in yield: the 
small rise after omitting the superphosphate may be seasonal. 

The percentage of diseased tubers varied with the luxuriance of 
growth: it was low (3 per cent.) on the unmanured plot and increased 
with the yield, rising to I2'5 per cent, on the plot receiving farm-yard 
nianure, superphosphate, and nitrate of soda. Potash and phosphate 
did not reduce the liability to disease, and nitrogenous manuring in- 
creased it, though the experiment does not show whether this is the 
result of some modification in the composition or structure of the leaf- 
cell, or simply the result of the extra leaf-area. 

There was a small but not very pronounced deterioration of yield. 
The unmanured plot which had begun with a yield of 2-6 tons for the 
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first four years, gave in the last five years only i ton per acre; but the 
variations in yield on the completely manured plots had not been more 
than could be attributed to fluctuations of season or differences in 
varieties. Nor vs^as there any evidence that disease vs^as accumulating; 
th^ercentage of affected tubers showed no tendency to rise. 

Tne experiment was discontinued in 1001 because it was then clear 
that the new heavy-yielding varieties 01 potatoes responded well to 
potassic fertilizers, and it was necessary to study these in relation to the 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The Modern Experiments at Rothamsted and Outside Centres 

The modem experiments fall into two groups: continuous and 
shifting. 

The continuous experiments, — These are made on the same land each 
year, but they are so designed as to eliminate the soil deterioration which 
complicates the classical experiments. This necessitates a rotation of 
crops and of treatments, and the two rotations have to be out of step. 
The cycle thus takes a long period to complete ; in the meantime although 
full discussion of the results is not possible, much useful information is 
obtained which steadily grows in value. There are three sets of experi- 
ments in this group. 

(1) The six<ourse rotation begun in 1930. The purpose is to show in 
their simplest form the responses to increasing amounts of each of the 
three main fertilizers. The data will be of particular value for the study 
of seasonal conditions. The order of cropping is: potatoes-rye-sugar- 
beet-barley-clover-wheat. There are 15 manurial treatments: 

o N, I N, 2 N, 3 N, 4 N each with 2 units P and K; 
o P, I P, 2 P, 3 P, 4 P each with 2 units N and K; 
o K, I K, 2 K, 3 K, 4 K each with 2 units N and P; 
the single doses (i N, i P, i K) being 015 cwt. N, 015 cwt. P205» 

0-25 cwt. K2O per acre. Within each of the three sets, the treatments 
4, 3, 2, 1,0 units follow each other in that order in successive years. ^ 
There are thus 15 plots for each crop, and 90 plots in all. The plots are 
not duplicated ana there is no unmanured plot. No organic manure is 
given. The cycle is completed in 30 years, after which each plot will 
have completed 5 rotations by crops and 2 by treatments. The experi- 
ment is made both at Rothamsted and Woburn. 

(2) The four-course rotation begun in 1930. The order of cropping is: 
potatoes-barley-rye-grass-wheat. The object is to study the effect of 
organic manures: fann-yard manure; straw compost; and straw ploughed 
in with the appropriate artificials, in comparison with artificial fertilizers. 
Any given plot receives always the same treatment, but the treatment is 
applied only once in 5 years; information is thus obtained about the 
effect of the fertilizer in the year of application and also in the first, 
second, third, and fourth years after application.^ The cycle is com- 
pleted in 20 years. This experiment is made at Rothamsted only. 

(3) The three-course rotation: potatoes-barley-sugar-beet. The pur- 

* For details see Rothamsted Ann, Rept.y 1932, p. 131. 

* For details see Rothamsted Ann. Rept.y 1932, p. 127. 
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pose is to compare straw compost with straw ploughed in with 
artificials.* 

Shifting experiments . — The purpose of these is to study the manurial 
problems arising in actual farm practice, and they are therefore made on 
the ordinary farm at Rothamsted and Woburn and at a number of out- 
side centres, mostly on the farms of good potato-growers south of the 
Humber and east of the Severn. Information has oeen obtained about 
the response to the three groups of fertilizers under various conditions 
of soil and climate, and the extent to which these responses have been 
affected by farm-yard manure and by the various cultivation devices. 
The experiments differ from the continuous series in that neither the 
site nor the design of the experiment has remained constant. The 
experiments are made under ordinary farm conditions on the field 
where potatoes happen to be growing; and as the method of making 
field experiments was improved, so the improvements were carried into 
the experimental design. The first experiments were on single plots, 
then came simple replicated experiments, and finally the modern, more 
complex types of factorial experiments. These are of various designs, 
but a frequent and useful one has 27 plots testing the effect of the three 
fertilizers each at three levels, 0, i, and 2 doses.* The results are not 
strictly comparable with those of the older simpler experiments. The 
older figures show what the fertilizer did in certain conditions usually 
approximating to those in good practice; in particular the other nutrients 
were generally present in adequate amounts. The modern experiments 
usually include a number of treatments which would certainly not be 
recommended in practice but are included to measure the interdepen- 
dence of fertilizer effects. When all these treatments are averaged so as 
to include those in which certain essential factors are omitted, the final 
figure is lower than it would be in a simple experiment of the old type. 
The results of the Rothamsted experiments as given in the following 
pages are only about two-thirds of what they would be if one confined 
attention solely to those plots receiving full quantities of the other 
nutrients, and which more resemble the conditions of good practice. 
The comparison is as follows: 



Mean response as given in 
tables and involving many 
comparisons 

Response in presence of 
adequate basal nutrients 


No dung 

Dung 

No dung 

Dung 

Nitrogen 
(0*25 cwt. N) 

1-11(8) 

I *08 (10) 

1-58 (8) 

1-33(10) 

Phosphate 
(0 5 cwt. P2O5) 

o-8o (4) 

0*61 (6) 

1-72 (4) 

109(6) 

Potash . 

(o'5 cwt. KjO) 

1-07(5) 

0*40 (8) 

1-50(5) 

0 63 (8) 


The figures in brackets are the numbers of experiments. Responses in tons per acre. 


There are considerable objections to picking out certain plots in this way, 

‘ For details see Rothamsted Am. Kept., 1933, P- tiS. 

* As illustration, see Rothamsted Am. Rept., 1933, p. 175. 
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and it is much safer to use the mean figures even though the result is 
lower than would be obtained in practice. 

During the course of the work the fertilizer dressings have changed 
and where it has been desired to reduce the results to comparable form 
the formula of Crowther and Yates^ has been used. These values can be 
distinguished from the actual experimental data since they are always 
given as the ‘calculated increase^ from 0*25 cwt. N, or from 0-5 cwt. 
P2O5, or from 0*5 cwt. KgO per acre, as the case may be. 

Effect of Nitrogenous Fertilizers on the Yield of Potatoes 

It is unnecessary to give details of the first series of experiments. 
Table 2 shows the results of a replicated set of experiments carried out 
at Rothamsted for 7 successive years, 1925-31. 


Table 2. Effect of Sulphate of Ammonia on Yield of Potatoes 
Tons per acre^ Rothamsted^ 

1st series. 7 years 1925-31.^ 


Yield without 
sulph. amm. 

Additional yield for sulph. amm. 

Calculated increase 
for 0‘25 cwt. N 

One dose 

1 Two doses 

7-37 

1*10 I 

1 

1-70 

I'I2 


2nd series. 1932-40. 



No farm-yard manure 


Farm-yard manure 



Yield 

Additional yield 
for sulph. amm. 

Yield 

Additional yield 
for sulph. amm. 

Calculated increase 


sulph. 

amm. 

cwt. per acre 

sulph. 

amm. 

. 

cwt. per acre 

for O' 2$ cwt. N 

Year 

2 

4 __ 

2 

4 

No dung 

Dung 

1932 

932 

1-85 

3«7 

1024 

2-34 

3*22 

1-54 

I 74 

1934 

8 -95 

1-35 

1-65 

1 1 02 

1*59 

1-88 

0*94 

IIO 

1935 

5 56 


2-57 

710 


2 06 

I ’39 

III 

1936 

483 

1*30 


1 706 

0-24 


0*96 

018 

1937 

4-59 ! 

i'85 

287 

684 

1-89 

346 

1-46 

I 63 

1938 

916 

0-92 

2-68 

! 1228 

I ’42 

2-22 

I 06 

I‘I 2 

1939 

593 

1-99 

1-86 

9*70 

1-46 

214 

1-24 

I'I 2 

1940 

7-52 

o-4ot 

1 883 

o- 72 t 

0*24 

0‘43 

Mean 

1 








in- 

7-59 ! 

1*59 

2-45 

lOOI 

174 

2’37 

1*25 

1*34 

crease* 

1 

j 






i-ioj 

ro 4 t 


^ Omitting 1935, and 1940, when only single doses were given, 

t 0-6 cwt. N ~ 3 cwt. sulphate of ammonia approximately. 

X Mean of all results (8 expts.). 


* E. M. Crowther and F. Yates, this Journal, 1941, 9 , 77 - 97 * This equation gives 
similar results to that of Mitscherlich for P2O6 and K2^* but considerably different 
values for nitrogen. 

^ In all the Rothamsted experiments the potatoes are grown in rows 27 in. apart and 
spaced at 2 links (15*8 in.) ; there would thus be 14,670 plants per acre if all survived. 
Great care is taken about seed and cultivations, and the loss of plant is small. 

^ The figures are the means of all potash and phosphate treatments. Dung was 
given in each year except 1925 and 1931. 
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Six-course rotation: no dung: average ii years 1930-40. 



Yield 

without 


Additional 
as snip) 

yield for N 
h. amm. 



amnt. 

0 J5 cwt. N 

o*jo cwt, N 

0-45 cwt. N 

o*6o cwt. N 

Rothamsted 

5*79 

0*75 

0*83 

0*86 

1*27 

Woburn . 

6*31 

0-86 , 

1-66 

2*65 

2*67 


(0-15 cwt. N = 0-75 cwt. sulphate of ammonia) 

Increasing the dressing of sulphate of ammonia increases the yield, 
though not as a rule proportionately; in most years the increase given 
by 4 cwt. of the fertilizer would be profitable. 


diUphati cf awnotuco 0‘2S cntiA/ pit- acte 

Zr * • 



I • 


/ z 3 "4 [5 « 7 6 3 © • • 

Basal yield t tons per acre 

Fig. I. Responses to unit dressings plotted against basal yields (Rothamsted). No dung. 

The increments vary from year to year, but less than those for the 
standard dressings of phosphate and of potash (Fig. i). They show no 
relation to the initial yield, and they are not affected by farm-yard manure. 
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Further they were substantially the same in the early years when the 
land was known to be in poor condition, as in the later years when it was 
much better; the average calculated increases per 0-25 cwt. nitrogen 
were: 

1925-31 • • . i‘i2 tons potatoes 

1933-40 . . . i-o8 „ 

Even as between the original Lawes and Gilbert experiments and our 
latest set the difference is not great in spite of the wide difference in 
varieties: their average increment for 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia was 
3-2 tons whilst ours was 2-45 tons potatoes. 



Fig. 2. Effect of fertilizers on yield of potatoes. 


Table 3. Effect of Phosphatic and Potassic Fertilizers on the Action of 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers, {Rothamsted ) 



No super, 

K2O cwt. per acre 

Super, 

(0*5 cwt, PjOg per acre) 
K2O cwt. per acre 

1928 

Nitrogen 
cwt. 
per acre 

\ 

0 

0*3 1 

0*6 

0 

0-5 

1*0 

1 ° 

05 

1*0 

6 09 

8 42 

8 00 

762 1 

915 j 

9 76 j 

6-58 

8-13 

974 

1 6-6o 

875 j 

8*26 

767 

903 

11*05 

7*o6 

879 

10-63 

1931 


0 

1 

0*4 1 

0*8 

0 

0*4 

0*8 

Nitrogen 

0 

lOII 

10*79 

ii‘33 

1 1 *02 

10*69 

10*27 

cwt. 

0*2 

ii'35 

11*23 

11*65 

1178 

11*65 

12*10 

per acre 

0-4 

1226 

11*94 

11*97 

13*11 

1208 

12*87 


Action of potassic and phosphatic fertilizers on the effectiveness of nitro- 
genous fertiUzers, — The figures in Table 2 are the means for all plots 
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receiving the specified nitrogenous dressing, but in poor soil conditions 
the effectiveness of the nitrogen is enhanced by phosphate and potash. 
In more fertile conditions phosphate still enhances the effect, though 
potash does not. The two cases are illustrated in Table 3. The 1928 
experiment was on poor soil and the basal yield without fertilizer w'as 
only 6 tons per acre : this was raised to 9-7 tons by the addition of sulphate 
of potash and to io-6 tons by the further addition of superphosphate, 
but only at the higher, not at the lower, levels of nitrogenous manuring. 
This important point is illustrated in Fig. 2 : the crop increases for the 
first dose of nitrogen are much the same for all treatments, but those for 
the second show a wider spread. The 1931 experiment, on the other 
hand, was made in much more productive conditions, and although 
the increment given by the nitrogen is substantially the same as in 
the earlier experiment, there is no enhancement of the effect by potash 
though there is ^ phosphate. 

The general effects at Rothamsted are shown in Fig. 3. 


MiXrogen, and fhtxxsh 
No Dana WUkJking 

f N N N N 

Kpnsent NoK Kpftsent 


NUrooen and Ptiosphalc 
‘ ‘>Du 


No Dung 
N N 


WiDtDang 

N 


Pko^pkcde cuvd fbtdsk 
No Dung Witfu Dung 
P P PP 


NoP PprcsmL NoP PpnsenL NoK Kpnsent NoK Kfrtstnt^ 


I 



Fig. 3. Action of one fertilizer on the effectiveness of another (Rothamsted). 


The average enhancement of the nitrogen effect by potash at Rotham- 
sted has been, in tons per acre: 



Yield 

No N, no K 

Increase given by 

Enhance- 
mentX of 
nitrogen 
effect by 
potash 

1 N, «oK 

1 K,noN 

1 N-l-K i 

No dung* 

Dungf 

7*26 

8*02 

1*94 

1*93 

1*04 

0*09 

3*82 

2*69 

OC 

b b 


^ 1925-39, 0*7 cwt. N and 15 cwt. KjO per acre; 6 experiments, 
t 1926-39, 0*6 cwt. N and 1*5 cwt. KfO per acre; 9 experiments. 

J The enhancement is (N4-K)-~N-*K == 3*82— 1*94— 1*04 = 0*84. 
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The enhancement by phosphate at Rothamsted has been, in tons per 
acre: 


No dung* 
With dungt 


• 5 experiments: 0*7 cwt. N and 0 7 cwt. P2O5 per acre, 
f 6 experiments: 0*7 cwt. N and 0 6 cwt. P2O6 per acre. 

A similar enhancement both by potash and by phosphate is seen at 
the outside centres; it is more pronounced for potash on heavy than on 
light soils except in the fens (Table 4). 

Table 4. Summary shozomg Enhancement* of Nitrogen Effect hy Potassic 
and Phosphatic Fertilizers at Outside Centres. Tons per acre 

Potassic Fertilizers 



Mineral soils 


Fen soils 

All centres: 

Light 

Medium 

Silt ■ Heavy 

Light 

* Heavy 

No dung . 

0-42 (9) 

0*10 (3) 

-0-12 (4) : 1-06 (3) 

0-44 (13) ; 0-04 (9) 

Dung 

-0-38 (2) 

0-88 (i) 

-0-18(3) : 0-72(1) 

0 02 (6) 

\ 0-88 (2) 

Experiments show- 
ing definite re- 
sponses to 
potash : 

No dung 

1 

0 

6 

00 

0*68 (2) 

; 

; 

; I-06 (3) 

0'52 (12) i o*o8 (i) 

Dung 


0-88 (i) 

Nil (i) : 0-72 (i) 

0-34 (3) 

1 0-20 (l) 

All centres: 

No dung 

— 0*04 (ll) 

Phosphatic Fertilizers 
0-54(6); 0-96 (i) i 0-86 (3) 

0-36 (9) 

0-78 (8) 

Dung . . ; 

0-78 (l) 


0-42 (3) : 

o-io (4) 

2 00 (2) 

ExperimeJits show- , 
ing definite re- 
sponses to 
phosphate: i 

No dung . i 

044 (4) 

0-86 (2) 

’ 

i 

' 

i 

0*96 (l) 1-20 (2) 

0-92 (s) 

! 

i 

0-78 (8) 

Dung , . 1 

0-78(1) 


0-88 (i) 

0-s8 (2) 

i 2*00 (2) 


* In the Rothamsted Reports the enhancement is halved and called ‘interaction* 
(see Roth. Ann. Rept., 1936, pp. 170-3); this mode of presentation has advantages 
from the statistical point of view % but for our present purpose the actual experimental 
figure is preferable. 

The enhancing action of phosphatic fertilizers on the effectiveness of 
nitrogen is usually rather greater than that of potash except on the heavy 
soils, where, as at Rothamsted, the effect is reversed. 

Action offarm-yard manure on the effectiveness of nitrogenous fertilizers . — 
Farm-yard manure has practically no action on the effectiveness of 
sulphate of ammonia at Rothamsted (Table 2). The increments are: 

Without du 7 ig With dung 

For 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre • . 159 1*74 

>> 4 f* • • ^ 45 ^ 37 


Yield 

No N, no P 

Increase given by 

Enhance- 
ment of N 
effect hy P 

0-77 

050 

N, noP 

P, no N 

N + P 

6-68 

7-88 

1-63 

1-94 

0-45 

051 

2-85 

2-95 
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The same result is obtained also at the outside centres, as shown in 
Table 6: only on the light soils did any marked difference appear. 
A typical experiment at the Seale Hayne College in 1927 gave: 


No farm-yard manure 

Farm-yard manure 

No 

sulpk. 

amm. 

Additional yield for 
sulph. amm, 
cwt, per acre 

No 

sulph, 

amm. 

Additional yield for 
sulph, amm, 
cwt, per acre 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 

3.70 

150 

2*52 

2 *60 

5'32 

1*36 

2-27 

2*82 


Calculated increase for 0-25 cwt. N 173 i-66 


At Other centres where there was a direct comparison the results were: 



Without dung 

1 With dung 


Yield 

Additional 

Yield 

Additional 


without 

yield for 

without 

yield for 

6 Northumberland and 

sulph, amm, \ 

sulph, amm, 

j 

sulph, amm, 

1 

sulph, amm. 

Durham centres* 

Light Fen, Wimblingtonf : 

5'77 

0*61 

817 

0*49 

3 years 

6*14 

0*31 

8*68 

0-99 

5 centres! 1940 

904 

0*20 

972 

0-33 


* 2 cwt. each sulphate of ammonia and of potash, 4 cwt. superphosphate; 12 tons 
dung per acre where given. 

t Rothamsted Reports t 1934, p. 229; 1935, p. 258; 1936, p. 262. 0 5 cwt. N. 
j 0*6 cwt. N. 


SuiphoJUof 
cunmcnla^ 
0*2ScU.N 
No with 


Styjcr- SidfhcxU 
phosphate of potash 
O'5cwCp20s O'ScUKiO 
No With No VADh 


Sulphate of 
potash O’So^.KiO 


EarLjperiocL later period 
larqc responses Small rtsponses 
No Wdh No hiti 



Fig. 4. Effect of dung on the action of artificial fertilizers (Rothamsted). 
Increases, tons per acre. 


We are unable to account for this remarkable result. The effect of a 
given quantity of sulphate of ammonia is diminished when more sulphate 
of ammonia is added, but not when dung is added, yet both increase the 
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supply of nitrogen. Part of the effect may be due to the potash in the farm- 
yard manure, which as shown in Fig. 3 enhances the effect of the 
nitrogen, but something more seems to be involved. Whatever the action, 
it is peculiar to nitrogen, for the farm-yard manure depressed the effect 
of phosphate and of potash just as additional fertilizer would do (Fig. a). 

influence of soil type on the effectiveness of nitrogenous fertilizers , — The 
simplest comparison showing the effect of soil type is that of Rothamsted 
and Woburn in the 6-course rotation experiment (p. 197), and the results 
are in tons per acre : 




Mean increment 



Basal yield 

for 0-25 cwt. 

Annual variation 


No nitrogen 

N per acre 

(S.E. per year) 

Heavy soil (Rothamsted) . 

5 79 

0'64±o*io 

±0-32 

Light soil (Woburn) 

61 

^ I -73 ±030 

± I 00 


The similarity in basal yields is striking, but it is confirmed in the 
outside experiments, where if the rich silt and the heavy fen are excluded 
the effect of soil type on yield is seen to be small (Table 5). 

The increment per unit dressing of nitrogen is larger at Woburn 
than at Rothamsted. In general at other centres the light soils are not 
more but usually less responsive than the medium and heavy ones. 

For annual variation we have figures only for Rothamsted and Woburn, 


Table 5. Effect of 0*25 cwt. Nitrogen as Sulphate of Ammonia on Soils 
of Different jypes {1921-40), Yield of potatoes^ tons per acre 



No dung 

Dung 




Calcu- 



Calcu- 




lated 



lated 


No. of 


increase 

No. of 


increase 


experi- 

Yield 

for 0-25 

experi- 

Yield 

for O' 2 5 


ments 

NoN 

cwt. N 

ments 

NoN 

cwt. N 

Light 

34 

I'll 

074 

15 

848 

0*32 

Medium 

41 

6*62 

1-20 

9 

802 

0*95 

Richsilt* . 

2 

1 2 -08 

052 

4 

1 1 02 

1*20 

Heavy 

20 

7 -II 

0 76 

9 

7 60 

076 

Rothamsted 

15 

7-07 

III 

14 

8-o8 

ii6 

Light fens . 

13 

719 

0*55 

7 

917 

071 

Heavy fens 

1 8 

9;49 

I *61 

3_ 

8-55 

i*30_ 

Totals and means 

1 133 

1 8-i8 

0*93 

61 

00 

0 

0*91 


• This soil has been exceptionally heavily manured for many years : potatoes have 
been taken ever>^ third year. 


and the light soil shows greater variability in response to nitrogen than 
the heavy one. This happened also in the continuous experiments on 
wheat and barley.^ 

The response to nitrogen has but little relation to the basal yield. It 

* Fifty Years of Woburn Experiments. E. J. Russell and J. A. Voelcker. Rothamsted 
Monographs on Agricultural Science, Longmans & Co. 
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varies from year to year, but whatever the causes, they do not appear to 

be the same as those governing the variations of the basal yield ^ig. i). 

The effect of farm-yard manure cannot properly be seen from Table 5 
because the numbers of experiments are not the same in the two sections : 
it is dealt with later. The heavy fen soils and the silt did not respond 
to dung, though the others did. On none of the soils where the com- 
parison was valid, however, did the farm-yard manure appreciably 
aflFect the response to sulphate of ammonia. 

The small effect of soil type on basal yield, apart from the heavy fen 
and the rich silt, shows that no one soil type is markedly better for the 
growth of potatoes than any other, though the heavy fen soil is actually 
the most responsive. One important factor, however, does not come into 
account here. The considerable amount of cultivation necessary for the 
growth of potatoes which is given as a matter of course in the experi- 
ments becomes of primary importance in practice, and hence potato- 
growing in peace-time is largely restricted to soils easy to cultivate. 

In some of the experiments the sulphate of ammonia was given at two 
different rates. The results were very similar to those at Rothamsted: 
the first dose gave a substantial increase and the double dose gave a 
further good, but not a doubled, increase (Table 6), and as in the experi- 
ments set out above, the heavy fen soils were the most responsive to 
both dressings and the light soils were least responsive (Fig. 5). 

Other Nitrogenous Compounds 

Calcium cyanamide was tested at Rothamsted for several years, but it 
gave only about 60 per cent, of the response from sulphate of ammonia 
supplying equal amounts of nitrogen (o-6 cwt.) per acre. The average 
result of all experiments" was: 


Number of 
expts. 

Yield, tons per acre 

Response to nitrogen 
in calcium cyanamide 
when that to sulph. 
amm. ^ loo 


Increase for 

No nitrogen 

Sulph, amm. 

Cyanamide 

6 

7-36 

1-66 

0-97 

59 


There is therefore no reason why calcium cyanamide should be used for 
potatoes. 

Ammonium bicarbonate . — At one period it appeared probable that at 
many of the smaller gas-works the bicarbonate could be more con- 
veniently prepared than the sulphate of ammonia. Unfortunately it 
decomposes readily giving off ammonia and so is liable to loss : it there- 
fore does not give as good returns as the sulphate : 


Number of 
expts. 1 

Yield, tons per acre 

Response to nitrogen 
in bicarbonate when 
that to sulphate = 
100 


Increase for o-6 cwt. N as 

No nitrogen 

Sulphate \ 

Bicarbonate i 

9 

8-46 

I *06 

o*6i 

57 


' Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1927, p. 155, and subsequent issues till 1931, p. 192. 
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Muriate of ammonia, — This salt could have been made on the large 
scale as an alternative to the sulphate, and experiments with barley sug- 
gested that it possessed some superiority. On potatoes, however, it was 

NiCrocjcth PliospliaCe PoCcisk^ 

(025cwt.N) (0-5o.C.p20s) (O'SoyC.K^O) 



CD lujkC Solis Z2ZZ2i Hkossj sods ■■ Heavtf Fens 
Fig. 5. Fertilizer responses on different soil types. Increases for the standard dressings. 


Table 6. Effect of Increasing Dressings of Sulphate of Ammonia on 

Different Soils 





bicr ease for sulph. amm., 




tons per acre 



Yield 

One dose 

Two doses 


No, of 

No N 

{rj-2 cwt. 

{3-4 cwt. 

Soil type 

experiments 

tons per acre 

per acre) 

per acre) 

Light and medium soils 





No dung . 

II 

902 

0*88 

I '41 

With dung 

Rothamsted 

1 7 

922 I 

0'66 

076 

No dung . 

7 

8-00 

I *60 

2'49 

With dung 

Light fen 

! 8 

! 

8 'I3 I 

I 60 

2*37 

No dung . 

Heavy fen 

6 

8 -i8 

I-I 5 

1*64 

No dung . 

5 

896 

2-21 

3-21 


less successful because its chlorine* is harmful: with a mean dressing of 
0*4 cwt. N per acre the results were: 


Yieldy tons per acre 



No. of 
experiments 


Increase for 

Response to 
nitrogen in 
muriate 
when that 
in sulphate 
— 100 


No nitrogen 

Sulphate 

Muriate 

Dung 

No dung . 

23 

17 

867 

576 

0*96 

1-54 

079 

1-31 

00 00 

0\ M 


* It contains 66 per cent. Cl. 
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The mean depression per cwt. of Cl is about the same as for muriate 
of potash. As in that case also the depression is greater in the drier years 
than in the wetter ones, but there was no marked drought in any of the 
years of experiment, and we cannot say whether any reversal of the 
effect would in those conditions be obtained as seems to happen with 
muriate of potash (v. Part II). In the wet years the reduction of the 
depression apparently went further than for the muriate of potash, riving 
a small increase in yield, but as the experiments were all of the old type 
we cannot be sure that this particular effect is real, though there seems 
no doubt about the increased harmfulness in the drier seasons: 


Yield with sulphate, tons 

8*02 

9*75 

10*69 

954 

9*44 

Muriate* : increase ( -f ) or 






decrease (— ) 

-f o*6i 

-I-0-23 

—0*13 

—0*19 

— 0*30 

Rainfall, April-July, 




8-73 

7-65 

inchest 

14-3 

10*74 

10-71 

Year and no. of centres . 

1924(3) 

1922 (6) 

1926(3) 

1925 (3) 

1923 (3 


• Equal quantities of nitrogen used, except in 1925 and 1926 when equal weights 
of fertilizer were given, 
t At Rothamsted. 


Effect of Superphosphate on the Yield of Potatoes 

The Rothamsted experiments with superphosphate are summarized 
in Table 7. The basal yields have varied from 5-1 to 12-9 tons per acre 
and the increases, calculated to 0*5 cwt. P2OB per acre, from 0-20 to 
I ‘47 tons per acre; the variability in effect is thus greater than in the case 
of nitrogen. There is a small but not significant tendency for the in- 
creases in absence of dung to be higher in years of low basal yield (Fig. i). 

The increments given by superphosphate are increased by the addi- 
tion of nitrogenous and of potassic fertilizers; this is dealt with on 
pp. 201 and 212, and it is well shown in the experiments of 1938, the 
results of which were; 




No Dung 



Dung 



No super. 

Increase due to 

5 cwt. super.* 

No super. 

Increase due to 

5 cwt. super. 

Sulphate of 

Sulph. pot. 

Sulph. pot. 

Sulph. pot. 

Sulph. pot. 

ammonia 

(cwt. K2O) 

(cwt. 

K, 0 ) 

(cwt. K*0) 

(cwt. KjO) 

(cwt. N) 

0 

1*6 

0 

1*6 

0 

1*6 

0 

1*6 

0 

8*i8 

927 

“I- 0*20 

+ 1-56 

11*65 

11*73 

+ I-S 3 

I -1-0-82 

0*4 

8*15 

9*8o 

■f-i-09 

+ 3-34 

13-78 

12-77 

— 0*05 

+ 1-77 

0*8 

11*87 

i 

11*42 

-2*51 

•f 3*28 

13*99 

13*50 

-f 0-58 

+2-44 


• 0-8 cwt. PtO( 


Action of farm-yard manure on the effectiveness of superphosphate. — In 
striking contrast with the results on p. 203 farm-yard manure depresses the 
effectiveness of superphosphate notwithstanding that much of its action 
is determined by its nitrogen and its potash. The depression appears on 
all types of soil (Table 9) and its actual amount is shown in Table 8, 
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which summarizes the experiments designed to measure it. At Rotham- 
sted 15 tons of dung per acre supplyii^ 0*9 cwt. P2O5 halved the effect 
of 0*8 cwt. P2O5 as superphosphate; at Tunstall also the effect was halved, 
but the action was more variable at the other centres (Fig. 4). 


Table 7. Increases in Yield given by Superphosphate (Rothamsted), 
Calculated Values for 0-5 cwt. P2O5 per acre; tons per acre 



jg28 

1929 

1 ^930 



1937 

1938 

^939 

Mean 

No dung 

Yield without 
phosphate 




11*40 

j ^933 j 
5*01 

5 40 

978 

6*29 

7-58 

Increase for 

0*5 cwt. P2O5 . 




0*33 

0-49 

119 

090 

1*47 

0*88 

Dung 

Yield without 
phosphate 

8-17 

5-12 

yj 

do 



8-20 

1 

12*90 

10*77 

8-96 

Increase for 










0*5 cwt. PjOg . 

0-49 

00 

b 

0 

do 

0 



0*66 

0*93 

0*20 

o*6i 


Woburn^ 

1 1927 

ig28 

1929 j 

1930 

Mean 

Yield without phosphate . j 

4*06 

12-25 

' 5-05 j 

II*H 

8*12 

Increase for 0*5 cwt. P2O3 . j 

Nil 

1-36 

— 0*02 1 

— 0*22 

0*28 


* Dung was given in each year except 1929. 


Six-course rotation: no dung: average ii years 1930-40, tons per acre 


Yield 

1 



without 

! Additional yield for P2O5 


1 phosphate 

cwt. per acre 


j 

0*15 0*30 1 

0*45 

o*6o 

Rotham.sted . . | 6 47 

—0*28 0*45 

0*67 

0*69 

Woburn . . .1 7*31 j 

0*41 0*88 

0*83 

0*57 


(01 5 cwt, P2O5 ” I cwt. superphosphate) 


Action of soil type on the effectiveness of superphosphate. — The response 
to phosphate is greater on the heavy soil at Rothamsted than on the light 
soil at Woburn, and this appears to hold generally (Table 9). On the 
other hand, the annual variation is about the same at the two centres, 
but whereas at Woburn it shows no relation to the basal yield there is an 
indication that at Rothamsted the phosphate has been more effective in 
the less productive seasons (Fig. i). 



i 

Basal yield 

No phosphate 

Mean increment 
for 0-5 cwt. 
P2O5 per acre 

Annual variation 
{S.E. per year) 

Heavy soil (Rothamsted) 

6-47 

o* 84 ±o *33 , 

±1*10 

Light soil (Woburn) . . | 

7-31 

o* 57 ± 0’33 

±I’o8 


The heavy fen soils are the most responsive: on these an increase of 
nearly 2 tons per acre was obtained for a dressing of 0*5 cwt. P2O5. Heavy 
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mineral soils gave about half this increase, but light mineral soils gave 
less (Table ^). 

This varying response on different soil types does not depend on the 
general fertility of the land, as shown by the mean yield, for some of the 
highest responses are obtained on soils so rich that even without added 
phosphate they still give high yields per acre: this is in sharp contra- 
distinction to potash, which has but little effect in more productive 
conditions. 


Table 8. Effect of Superphosphate in Presence and Absence of Dung. 
Potatoes, tons per acre 




No dung 

With dung 

Manure 
per acre 

Year 

Centre 

Yield 

without 

phosphate 

Increase 
given by 
phosphate 

Yield 

without 

phosphate 

Increase 
given by 
phosphate 

P«o. 

cwt. 

Dung 

tons 

1937 

Rothamsted 

5-40 

1*52 

8*20 

0-85 

0-8 

15 

1938 

Rothamsted 

9-78 

1-26 

12-90 

1-19 

0-8 

15 

1939 

Rothamsted 

629 

1-88 

JO -77 

0-26 

0-8 

15 


Mean* 

7-i6 

1*55 ^ 

10-62 

0-77 

0-8 

15 

1935 

Wimblington 

S-66 

0-49 

816 

0-45 

i-o 

8 

1936 

Wimblington 

764 

003 

9-24 

— 0-80 

i-o 

8 


Mean 

665 

0*26 

8-70 

— o-i8 

I-o 

1 ^ 

1937 

Tunstall 

5*79 

0-64 

6-31 

0-36 

I-o 

1 

1 

1940 

Cudworth 

6-14 

0-79 

7-66 

0-15 

0-64 

10 


• For standard dressing of 0-5 cwt. PjOj the increases are : no dung i '19, dung o-6o. 


Table 9. Response to Superphosphate on Soils of Different Types 

Increase yield of potatoes (tons per acre) given by 0-5 cwt. 

PjOs per acre 




No dung 



With dung 


No. of 

Yield 

Calculated 

increase 

No. of 

Yield 

Calculated 

increase 


experi- 

without 

given by 

experi- 

without 

given by 

Soil type 

ments 

phosphate 

phosphate 

ments 

phosphate 

phosphate 

Light 

18 

7-85 

0-42 



7 

8-35 

0-20 

Medium 

9 

4*38 

0*79 

3 

13*21 

096 

Rich silt . 

' 2 

1236 

0-82 

8 

13*14 

0-45 

Heavy 

5 

6-22 

1-03 

. . 



Rothamsted 

5 

7*22 

0-88 

6 

8-96 

0-61 

Light fen 

10 

6-76 

0-78 

6 

9*05 

0-15 

Heavy fen 

9 

9*51 

1-90 

2 

8-05 

0-76 

Totals and 







means 

S8 

7-76 

0*95 

32 

10-13 

0-52 


A double dressing of superphosphate gave a larger yield than a single 
one though not so large proportionately as was given by nitrogen. The 
heavy fen soil gave the largest increases both for the single and the 
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double dressings and at Owmby (Lincolnshire Cliff) there was no increase 
for either. On the light fen the effect of superphosphate was much 
reduced by dung, but nevertheless the double dressing gave a larger 
return than the single one (Table lo). 


Table io. Effect of Single and Double Dressings of Superphosphate on 

Different Soils 



Yield 
, NoP 

1 Increase for super. 


4-5 cwt. 

8-10 cwt. 

Wisbech silt with and without 
dung (9 years) 

12-99 

0*64 

0-74 

Owmby, Lines., cliff land with 
and without dung (4 years) 

8-50 

— 002 

1 

— 0-12 

Light fenland 

No dung (6) . 

7-48 

1-28 

i*6i 

With dung (4) 

9-23 

0-29 

051 

Heavy fenland 

No dung (8) . 

9-23 

I 2-40 

3 '40 


(The numbers in brackets are the numbers of experiments) 


Effect of Gafsa phosphate, — Gafsa phosphate is compared with super- 
phosphate in the four-course rotation experiment (p. 197), but it always 
comes out inferior. 



1 application [ 

1st 

2nd 

1 3rd 

4th 

Superphosphate 

5-57 i 

3 96 

416 

00 

00 

! 

4-03 

Gafsa phosphate 

yiz ! 

2-74 

3-48 

1 3-40 1 

2*94 


Dressings of i-8 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 1-2 cwt. muriate of 
potash per acre were given also, but no organic manure. 


Effect of Potassic Fertilizers 

The marked effect of potassic fertilizers on potatoes was demonstrated 
as early as 1870 by Augustus Voelcker in a series of farm experiments 
made in different parts of England,' but was unfortunately not tested 
in the early Rothamsted experiments. 

One of the most striking results of the modern experiments both at 
Rothamsted and the outside centres has been the variability of the effect 
of potassic fertilizers according to the conditions. The increments in the 
Rothamsted experiments of 1925-31 are set out in Table ii; they fall 
more rapidly with the second and third doses than in the case of nitrogen. 
Taking the experiments as a whole the rcw^onse to potash is more 
variable than that to phosphate or nitrogen (Fig. i, p. 200), but a good 
deal of this is due to soil conditions as shown later. In the six-course 
rotation where these are eliminated the annual variation is no greater 
than for phosphate, but the responses are related to the basal yield, being 
higher in the bad seasons than the good ones. The experiment has not 
' y, Roy. Agric. Sci, Eng., 1870, 6* 392. 
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Table ii. Effect of Increasing Doses of Sulphate of Potash on Yield of 
Potatoes (Rothamsted). Tons per acre 


Year* 

Yield 

without 

potash 

Additional yield for sulph. pot. 

KaO in 
smallest dose 
cwt. 

One dose 

Two doses 

Three doses 

1925 

573 

, , 

314 

4 *o 8 

i-o 

1926 

8-62 

100 

116 

1*28 

0*5 

1927 

692 


046 

0*43 

10 

1928 

769 

1-36 

o-8o 


0*5 

1929 

5*21 

014 

' 031 


0*5 

1930 

8-40 

0*94 

i*iS 


0*4 

1931 

1 1 -60 

— 026 

0*43 


0*4 


Six-course rotation: no dung: average ii years 1930-40. 



Yield 

without 

potash 

Additional yield for KjO, cwt. per acre 


025 

0-50 

0-75 

1-00 

Rothamsted 

4-99 

1*58 

1-99 1 

2-lS 1 

263 

Woburn 

7*68 

0*0 j 

078 

063 j 

073 


(0*50 cwt. K2O = I cwt. KCl) 

• Rothamsted Ann. Repts.^ 1925, p. 139; 1926, p, 140; 1927, p. 141 ; 1928, p. 143; 
1929, P- 99; 1930, p. 145; 1931, P- 154 - 


continued long enough to vshow how the responses are affected by the 
various weather conditions. In the shifting experiments, which are more 
numerous, the effects of soil conditions override other factors and no 
relation can be traced with hours of sunshine or of rainfall.* 

Action of nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers on the effectiveness of 
potassic fertilizers. — The enhancement of the potash effect by sulphate 
of ammonia is shown on p. 202; superphosphate also has a similar but 
greater effect in absence of dung, especially on the light fen, and even 
on the silts and light soils where sulphate of ammonia caused no enhance- 
ment; in presence of dung, however, superphosphate is without effect 
on the action of the potash (Table 12). 


Table 12. Effect of Superphosphate on the Effectiveness of Potassic 
Fertilizers. Tons per acre 



Rothamsted 

Mineral soils 

Fen soils 



Heavy 

Medium 

Light 

Silt \ 

Heavy 

Light 

All centres: 

1 







No dung 

1-07(5) 

0 06 (2) 

-0-24(4) 

0-12 (10) 

o-8o (2) 

-066(7) 

I 04 (10) 

Dung . 

0-14(5) 


! 

-074(1) 

-010 (3) 

-048 (2) 

0-48 (4) 


► Experiments showing definite responses to potash: 


No dung 

1-50(4) 

242 (i) 

0 96 (i) 0-48 (6) 

114(1) 

0-30 (2) 

1-06(7) 

Dung . 

-0-14(2) 


.. 

-0-42(1) 

-112 (1) 

0-24(1) 


* In the earlier years of the experiments there seemed to be indications of increased 
effectiveness of potassic fertilizers in sunless seasons, but in the fuller series this does 
not appear, though whether this is the result of the change described on p. 214 cannot 
at present be determined. 
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The details of the Rothamsted results are: 



Yield \ 

1 

Increase given by 

Enhance- 
ment of 


No Y No K \ 

P, no K 

K, ;ioP 1 

1 

P -f^K 1 

by K 

No dung* 

766 

0-62 

o-6o 

2*29 I 

1*07 

With dungt . 

9*22 

0*62 

003 

0-79 j 

0*14 


* 5 experiments, o*8 cwt. P2O6 and 1-3 cwt. K ,0 per acre, 
f 4 experiments. 0 7 cwt. P2O5 and i -4 cwt. KjO per acre. 


Depressing action (A farm-yard manure. — In sharp contrast with sulphate 
of ammonia, the effectiveness of potassic fertilizer, like that of super- 
phosphate, is greatly reduced by farm-yard manure. All experiments 
show this : the average result of all the modern replicated experiments at 
Rothamsted and outside centres, where dung had been one of the 
experimental treatments, was: 



No dung 1 

Dung 

Increase for dung 

No potash 

808 

10-32 

2*24 

K2O, 0*5 cwt. per acre 

916 ! 

10-53 

1*37 

Increase for potash 

1*08 j 

0-21 


Depression of potash effect 

» , 

. ' 

Depression of dung-effect by 

by dung . . . 

1 087 

potash = 0*87 


The nitrogen and phosphate present in the dung might have been 
expected to enhance the effect of the potassic fertilizer, but in spite 
of this the total action of the dung is very depressing. A probable 
explanation is the large amount of KgO present in the dung, a 15-ton 
dressing supplying some 225 lb. But this applies also to the nitrogen, 
and yet in that case there is no depression. 

The depression is of course mutual, and it is equally true to say that 
potassic fertilizers depress the action of dung as to say that dung de- 
presses the action of potash. 

Effect of soil conditions on the action of potassic fertilizers. — The soil 
conditions profoundly affect the action of potassic fertilizers on potatoes: 
even on the same farm and in the same season different fields give 
different responses. At Rothamsted the calculated responses to 0*5 cwt. 
K2O were, in tons per acre : 



1 ^939 

[ 1940 


! Long \ 
Gt. Knott Hoos II 

Long Hoos 

West Bam 

Gt. 

Harpenden 

Long Hoos 

No potash 
Increase for 

6-85 6-40 

5*25 

784 

6-76 1 

530 

potash 

0-63 105 

2-20 

IQl 

i-io 1 

I- 7 I 


It commonly happens that a soil in poor condition responds better to 
potash than an otherv^use similar soil in good condition. The first of 
the Rothamsted experiments were made on poor fields only recently 
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taken over; they gave poor basal yields but good responses. As the land 
\vas improved, however, the basal yields went up but the responses 
went down ; 



] 

No dung 

Dung 

Period* 

No. of 
seasons 

Yield 

without 

potash 

Calculated 
increase for 
0-5 cwt. KgO 

Yield 

without 

potash 

Calculated 
increase for 
0'5 cwt. KjO 

1921-4 

4 

SOI 

2-00 

8-10 

0*49 

1932-40 • 

5 

783 

o*8i 

10-73 

0-07 

Mean 

9 

658 

1-34 

956 

0*26 


• The 1 92 1-4 experiments were of the old replicated type; the later ones in 1931-2 
and 1937-40 were of modem factorial type. 


At the outside centres very productive soils capable of yielding 10 tons 
or more of potatoes without additional potash showed little benefit from 
the use of potassic fertilizer. At three of the centres potatoes heavily 
manured with dung and artificials had long formed part of the cropping 
scheme; at all of them the effect of potassic fertilizer has been small. 


Soil 

Location 

No. of 
experiments 

Mean yield 
tons per acre 

Mean increase 
for O ' 5 cwt. KjO 

Silts 

Wisbech area 

5 

ii-i8 

o-i8 

Clay fen . . 1 

Fertile light soil 

Littleport 

Sutton 

10 

i 

i io-i8 

019 

Bonnington 

6 ! 

I 9*2 

016 


Effect of soil type . — The marked variation in effect of potassic fertilizers 
with the soil conditions makes it difficult to generalize about the influ- 
ence of soil type. In the six-course rotation the response to potash on 
the light soil at Woburn is much less than on the heavy soil at Rotham- 
sted: it is also less variable and quite differently related to the initial 
yield : 



Basal yield 

Mean increment 
per 0*5 cwt. 

Annual variation 


No potash 

KgO per acre 

{S.E. per year) 

Heavy soil (Rothamsted) . | 

4*99 ! 

i -70± o -32 

± 1 06 

Light soil (Woburn) . | 

7-68 

o-6i±o-i8 

±o-6i 


Reference to Table 13 shows that the Rothamsted response is unusually 
high while that at Woburn is not markedly different from what is 
obtained on other light mineral soils. But there is no evidence at these 
particular centres for the comnion statement that light soils respond 
much better than heavy ones to potash excepting only on the light 
and heavy fen. The latter is the least responsive of all soils examined; 
the other relatively unresponsive is the silt: both are obviously in high 
condition as shown by the high initial yield, and in these circumstances 
as we have already seen potash does not act well. 
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Table 13. Mean Effect of 0*5 cwt. KgO on Yield of Potatoes on Soils 
of Different Types in Presence and Absence of Dung 




No dung 1 


Dung 



No, of 

1 Yield 

Calculated 

No. of 

\ Yield 

Calculated 


expert- 

without 

increase for 

expert- 

without 

increase for 


merits 

potash 

i 0*5 czvt. K2O 

ments 

potash 

0*5 cwt. KgO 

Mineral soils : 
Light . 

22 

725 

i 

[ 0*80 

\ 

16 

9*11 

0*68 

Medium 

15 

7-8i 

0*98 ! 

8 

8*88 

0*90 

Rich silt 

I 

12*87 

0*34 ; 

3 

12*07 

! 0*26 

Heavy 

8 

6*8i 

0*89 

1 1 

7*33 

1*11 

Rothamsted , 

15 

5*92 

1*76 

15 

; 9*33 i 

0*45 

Fen soils : 

Light . 

15 

6*67 i 

1*73 

7 

9*08 

0*79 

Heavy 

8 

10*63 

0*12 

! 2 

; 8*35 

0*48 

Totals and 
means 

84 

8*28 

0*95 

i 

! ; 

918 1 

0*67 

Weighted mean 



1 1*1 1 



0 


Cross comparisons between effects in presence and absence of dung 
cannot be made except at Rothamsted, as different centres and years are 
involved. 

As at Rothamsted, the second dose of potassic fertilizer is much less 
effective than the first and only on the light fen soils and at Rothamsted 
without dung has it been economically advantageous. The heavy fen 
and the silt have been very unresponsive (Table 14). 


Table 14. Effect of Increasing Dressings of Sulphate or Muriate of Potash 


Soil type 

No. of , 
experi- Yield 

ments No K 

Increase for sulphate or muriate of potash 

r-ii 

if 2 

2-J 

3-4 cwt. 

Light and medium : 

No dung . 

With dung 

12 9*12 

4 8*26 

4-0*63 

4 0*40 


-f 0*72 
4-0*60 

[ 

Rothamsted : 

No dung . 

With dung 

2 ; 836 

4 7-48 

4-0*81 

f 1-64 
+087 


4-2*12 

Light fen : 

No dung . 

5 


■^- 2-49 


+3-17 

Heavy fen : 

No dung . 

6 ; 10-55 


4-019 


4-0*29 

Silts : 

With and without dung 

4 12*04 

. . 

4-0*26 

. . 

+ 0-24 


{Received June 6, 1941) 




THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANURING 

OF POTATOES 


PART II. EFFECTS OF INORGANIC AND ORGANIC MANURES 
ON THE YIELD OF POTATOES 

SIR E. J. RUSSELL and H. V. GARNER 
{Rothamsted Experimented Station, Harpenden, England) 

Effect of Magnesium. Salts 

In view of the marked effect of potassium on the growth of potatoes, 
experiments were made to ascertain whether magnesium, an essential 
constituent of chlorophyll, would also increase their growth. The question 
gained additional practical importance from the fact, which came into 
prominence after the 1914-18 war, that the German potash deposits 
contain magnesium salts while the Alsatian deposits do not. The salt 
used was the sulphate so as to avoid complications that might arise from 
th^resence of a chloride. 

Tne early experiments (1921-3) indicated that magnesium sulphate 
was usually without influence on the growth of potatoes, but might on 
occasion affect the yield, in some cases beneficially, in others adversely. 
Af Rothamsted an increase was only once recorded ; it was on the plots 
without farm-yard manure but was of doubtful significance. At a few of 
the outside centres there were marked effects, the most striking being at 
Blaydon, Durham, where on a light sandy soil the magnesium sulphate 
improved the size and colour of the foliage.' At Newton Abbot (Seale 
Hayne College) and at Chartley Park on the Bunter Sandstone increases 
were recorded, but tlie design of the experiment did not allow the diffi- 
culty of soil heterogeneity to be overcome. In a few' experiments the 
magnesium sulphate depressed the yield; in general, however, it had 
no effect. 

The later experiments on modern lines gave very similar results 
(Table i). In most cases the magnesium sulphate had no effect. Occa- 
sionally, however, it increased the yield, e.g. in 1937, on Bunter Sand- 
stone (p. 218) as in the earlier set, and on a granitic soil ; but similar soils 
gave no increase in 1938, indeed there were two decreases in that season. 
So far, it has not been possible to account for either the increases or the 
depressions, but an investigation on the Bunter Sandstone might be 
fruitful. 

Both in the Rothamsted experiments and those of Dr. Cowie sulphate 
of potash had in most cases given marked increases in yield even where 
sulphate of magnesium gave none. This result is difficult to understand, 
as It is in striking contrast with that obtained on Broadbalk Field w'here 
sulphate of magnesia was for many years as effective as sulphate of 
potash and markedly increased the quantity of potassium taken up by 
the wheat plant, presumably because it displaced potassium from the 

' Rothamsted Ann. Rept., 1922, p. 19. 

Q 


sm.si 
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soil by a base-exchange process. It is possible that magnesium, while 
essential in small quantities, may in larger amounts be sufficiently harm- 
ful to the potato plant to offset as a rule the benefit of any potassium 
liberated from the soil. 

Table i. Effect of Sulphate of Magnesium on Yield of Potatoes per acre: 
Rothamsted at^ Outside Centres 





Quantity 

Increase 

Quantity 


Yield 

Increase 

of MgSOi 

for sulph. 

o/K ,0 


No Mg 

for Mg 

applied 

of pot., 

applied. 

No. of expts. 

tons 

tons 

lb. 

tons 

cwt. 


No fann^yard manure 



Single plots (4) . 

8*22 

- 0*39 

108 

+1-67 

i-o 

Old-style replicated (5) 
Modem replicated 

8-47 

+036 

172 

+ 2-86 

i-o 

(Tunstall) (i) . 

1305 

-fO-2I 

214 

4-0-76 

1*5 



±0-41 


± 0-77 



Farm-yard manure given 



Single plots (3) . 

10-04 

4-0-12 

lOI 

-fi* 4 i 

0-9 

Old-style replicated (7) 
Modem replicated 

9-20 j 

+ 0-13 

113 

4- 1 05 

0*9 

(Woburn) (i) . 

10-90 

4-0-20 

86 

-fo-io 

0-6 



±0-28 


4:0-28 



The earlier experiments include two increased yields by magnesia and one depres- 
sion which may be significant. 


For comparison we have Dr. Cowie’s permission to quote his very 
full set. 






Increase for 

Year 

No. of 
centres 

Mean 

yield 

0’3 1 

cwt. MgO 

0-6 

cwt. MgO 

07 1 j-4 

cwt. KjO 1 cwt. K,0 

1937 

24 

905 

4-0-07 

4-0-II 

+ i-8o j +2'i7 

1938 

23 

8 s 7 


4- 0-00 

j +2-54 


In 19^7 there were two increased yields, one on the Bunter Sandstone 
and the other on a granitic soil, and in 1938 two decreases and one 
increase, all of which were significant. 


Effect of Sodium Salts 

One experiment only with sodium chloride has so far been made: it 
was on newly ploughed grass-land at Rothamsted in 1940. Potash clearly 
ipcreased the yield, but salt did not, although it did no harm: 



1 Mean 

Responses to 
mur. pot. 

Salt 

Total produce, tons per acre 

9-02 

2-37 

0*04 

Percentage ware 

86-0 

i 

5-6 

1-2 
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Effect of Chloride on the Growth of Potatoes 

The potato crop differs from several of the others that have been 
examined, and in particular from sugar-beet, in that the chloride ion is 
definitely harmful under ordinary conditions. This was tested in several 
ways: the muriates of ammonia and of potash were used instead of the 
sulphate; and ‘potash salts’ containing increasing quantities of sodium 
and magnesium chlorides (Table 2). 


Table 2. Reduction of Yield {tons per acre) by Chlorides: Regression 
of Yield on Quantity of Chlorine supplied 



No dung 1 


Dung 

Series 

No. of 
experiments 

Mean reduction 1 
of yield | 

per ctvt. Cl ‘ 

No. of 
experiments 

Mean reduction 
per cwt. Cl 

Old single-plot . 

9 

017 

6 

0-21 

Old replicated . 

13 

0*27 

27 

0-33 

Modem factorial 

4 

019 1 

7 

024 


Mean depression in all experiments with and without dung — 0 27 tons. 

The chloride depressed the yield in 54 out of 66 experiments, the 
average reduction being about 5 cwt. potatoes per cwt. chlorine. The 
depression seemed to be rather more pronounced on light than on heavy 
soils and greater in the north than at Rothamsted: 


i Northern j 

, Light soils ' Heavy soils centres* | Rothamsted 

Depression per cwt. Cl . I 0 38 i 0*21 * 0 38 j 013 fo/w 

No. of experiments . 21 1 22 13 j 10 


• Heavv^ soils only so as to eliminate soil effect. The period was the same at both 
groups of centres, viz. 1921-6. 

It did not, however, seem to be affected either by nitrogen, potash, or 
farm-yard manure. The mean depression caused by i cwt. Cl in muriate 
of ammonia was o-2 ton per acre and that by the same quantity of 
Cl in muriate of potash was 0 27 ton per acre. The amount of the 
depression seems to depend on the rainfall : it was least in the wet season 
and greatest in the moderately dry ones, but lower in the years of 
exceptional drought both at Rothamsted and at the northern centres 
(Tabled . 

The data are insufficient to allow of positive conclusions, but assuming 
the result is true it suggests that the chloride ion has two effects on the 
potato crop: a harmful one shown in all years, which is reduced by high 
rainfall presumably because the chloride is washed out of the soil; and a 
beneficial one shown only in very dry conditions. 
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Table 3. Depression caused by Chloride in Wet and in Dry Seasons 




1 Rothamsted 

1 Durham centres 



Mean 

rainfall 

inches 

Jan.Sept. 

Mean 
depression 
tons per 
cwt. Cl 



Mean 

rainfall 

Jan.-Sept. 

Mean depression 

Years 

1 Years 

All soils 

Heavy soils 

1921 1 

1929 i 
1923] 

1926 1 
19301 
1931J 
1925 

1922 1 
1924 

1927 J 

1 

10-8 

20*3 

22*2 

25 -9 

(4) 0-07 

(7) 0-36 

(i) o-i8 

(6) 0 03 

1921] 

1923J 

1922] 

1925 

1926 J 

1924 

1 

i8-8 

221 

25-0 

(s) 018 

1 

(2l) 0-41 

(3) 0-33 

(2) 0-29 

(10) 0*41 

(l) 028 


Comparison of Different Potassic Fertilizers 

The results in the preceding pages explain and justify the potato- 
grower’s preference for sulphate of potash over other salts. They also 
explain why the muriate comes second: it is usually cheaper and the 
depression caused by a 2 cwt. dressing as compared with the return given 
by the sulphate is of the order of 5 cwt. potatoes per acre, which could 
not be detected either by observation or by ordinary weighing; indeed 
we cannot be sure that it is always caused. But for the other potassic 
fertilizers the depression is clearer: the results of 53 experiments in 
different parts of the country showed the following response to potassic 
fertilizers, when the mean response to potash^ = 100: 



I Rothamsted and Woburn 

Other centres 


Sulph. 

pot. 

1 Mur. 

1 pot. 

Potash 
salt jo% 

Sulph. j 
pot. 

Mur. 

pot. 

Kainit 

With dung: 

Cl, cwt. per acre 
Relative yields . 

None 

no 

oq6 

1*63 

76 

None 

129 

0-96 

114 

3 00 

57 

No dung: 

Cl, cwt. per acre 
Relative yields . 

None 

no 

0-78 

93 

1-34 

98 1 

None 

111 

i-oi 

109 

3*10 

80 


The Mode of Applying the Artificial Fertilizers 

The artificial fertilizers acted better when put into the bouts than if 
spread broadcast over the field 


* The numbers of experiments were : 

With dung No dung 

Rothamsted and Woburn . 4 3 

Other centres ... 27 19 

2 Rothamsted Ann, Rept, 1935, p. 180. The unmanured plot gave 3*9 tons per acre ; 
sulphate of ammonia without dung or potash and phosphate gave no increase. 
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Phosphate, potash, and 


1 Phosphate and potash only | 

sulph. 

amm. 


Broadcast 

In bouts 

Broadcast 

In bouts 

No farm-yard manure . i 

536 

575 

7-26 

9 00 

Farm-yard manure . 

678 

7-42 

7*91 

10*41 


The 1940 experiment gave similar results, but the differences were 
smaller.' 

Effect of condition of fertilizers. — In recent jrears granulated mixed 
fertilizers have been introduced which are easier to handle than the 
ordinary material and free from dust so that they can be drilled even on 
a windy day without loss. Experiments made at three centres on good 
potato farms show that the granular gave slightly higher yields than the 
ordinary material, but the difference was not significant (Table 4). 

Table 4. Comparison of Granular and Ordinary Fertilizers 


Centre 

Soil 

Yield: no 
artificials 

Yield with fertilizer* 
Ordinary 1 Granular j Difference 

S.E, 

Wryde, March 

Heavy loam 

1 8-77 

12*32 

12-74 

0-42 

± 0-354 

Benwick, March 

Good fen 

! 12*02 

15*01 

15-30 

0*29 

±0-409 

Feltwell, 


1 





Brandon 

! Light fen 

! 8*69 

10*99 

11*00 

0*01 

±0-727 


• Means of 6, 12, and 18 cwt. dressings per acre. No dung used. 


Effect of Farm-yard Manure on the Growth of Potatoes 

Increase due to farm-yard manure: Value of its nitrogen. — The increase 
due to a dressing of 15 tons farm-yard manure applied in the bouts has 
varied round a mean of 2-3 tons per acre,^ this being about the increase 
produced by 0-7 cwt. N or 3.V cwt. sulphate of ammonia. Since the 
farm-yard manure contained some o-6 per cent. N, i.e. i-8 cwt., its 
nitrogen has about 40 per cent, of the value of that in sulphate of 
ammonia; this is comparable with the value (50 per cent.) obtained in 
the Broadbalk wheat experiments for similar quantities of farm-yard 
manure and sulphate of ammonia. 

Reference has already been made in Part I to the remarkable fact that 
farm-yard manure in spite of its nitrogen-content does not depress the 
action of the nitrogen m sulphate of ammonia, although it does depress 
the action of phosphatic and potassic fertilizers. This can equally 
be stated in the converse form : that sulphate of ammonia has no action 
on the effectiveness of farm-yard manure, but both potassic and phosphatic 

* This was combined with a cultivation experiment. Intensiv'e cultivation depressed 
the yield by o-66 ton per acre. 

* Eleven seasons: the range of increase has been from ft to tons. 
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fertilizers reduce it. This is well illustrated in the 1937* experiment at 
Rothamsted: 


Yields of Potatoes, tons per acre 



Sulph. amm. 
exjot. N 

Super. 

CWt. PsOg 

Sulph. pot. 

CWt. Kfi 


0 

04 

0-8 

0 

0-8 

0 

1-6 

Dung 

No dung 

784 

4-59 

992 

6-44 

1 1 *06 
7-46 

9*33 
5*40 1 

9*88 

6*92 

9*42 

5*79 

9*79 

6*52 

Gain due to 
dung . 

325 

348 

360 

3*93 

296 

363 

3*^7 


The mode of aff^ication. — If the manure is spread over the whole field 
it makes little dmerence whether this is done in autumn or in spring. 
The manure must, however, be quickly ploughed under or it rapidly 
loses value. But it is much more effective to apply the manure in the 
bouts (Table 5), just before planting the potatoes. 


Table 5. Effect of Time and Manner of Application of Dung. 
Tons of Potatoes per acre* 


Dung spread over land and ploughed under 



In autumn 

In spring 

Sulphate of ammonia, 
CWt. per acre 

No dung 

Fresh dung . 

Rotted dung 

0 

10*47 

11*54 

2 

12*88 

1 12*56 

i 

4 

13*41 

12*88 

\ 

® I 

9*28 1 
10*66 ! 
10*88 

1 

2 ! 

10*06 1 
13*00 
i 12*77 1 

4 

10*85 

13*20 

12*74 

Increase due to farm-yard 
manure 

1*72 i 

2-66 1 

2*30 

1*49 

2-83 

1 

2*12 



Sulph. 

amm. 

No dung 

1 Dung: 15 tons per acre 

Ploughed 

in 

In bouts 

Increase \ 
over no 
dung 

Increase due to 
dung in bouts 
over dung 
ploughed in 

1935 • 


. . 

r^s 

8*06 

3 - 4 t 

0*91 






1*3 + 

. • 

1936 . 

0 

483 

6*19 

7*92 

3*09 

1*73 


2 

613 

6-49 

8*10 

^*97 

1*61 

1937 • 

0 

4*96 

6*02 

7*66 

2*70 

1*64 


2 

6*65 

riz 

9*76 

3*11 

2 04 


4 

7*73 

9-74 

11*52 

3*79 

1-78 


♦ Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1934, p. 182; 1935, p, 180; 1936, p. 213; 1937, p. 156. 
t is mean of all experiments in absence of potash and phosphate, and J is mean 

when they are present. 

* Ann. Rept. 1937, p. 156. Fifteen tons dung per acre applied in the bouts. 
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Increase due to sulph. amm. 



1936 

J 9 J 7 

Sulph. amm. cwt. 

2 

2 

4 

No dung 

1*30 

1*69 

a -77 

Dung in bouts 

o-i8 

[ 2*10 

3-86 


Condition of the dung: fresh and rotted compared. — In a series of 
experiments lasting three years no difference could be found in effective- 
ness between fresh and rotted dung. The freshly made dung was given 
at a standard rate of 15 tons per acre; the rotted dung had been made 
from equal (quantities of similar materials but during rotting had lost 
one-third of its weight so that the actual dressing was about 10 tons per 
acre. The rotted dung was richer in N, P, and K than the fresh dung, 
but the rotting had been of no advantage; on the other hand it had not 
reduced its effectiveness (Tables 5 and 7). 

Possible substitutes for farm-yard manure: the effect of other organic 
substances. — In view of the marked benefit of farm-yard manure and the 
difficulties of obtaining sufficient supplies even for the pre-war acreage 
of potatoes, a series of experiments was begun with possible alternative 
sources of organic manure. 

Straw. — Straw is the most readily obtainable organic material on the 
farm and its effect has been tested in tw'O ways : ( i ) chopped and ploughed 
in at the rate of 2 tons per acre during January; (2) used in proportions 
heavier than usual for the making of the dung. 

The ploughing in of the straw was not a success and usually caused a 
small decrease in crop (Table 6). 


Table 6. Effect of Straw ploughed in on Yield of Potatoes. 
Tons per acre* 




No dung 


Dung ploughed in i 

Dung in bouts 


Sulph. 

amm. 

No 

Increase 
given by 

No 

Increase 
given by ; 

No 

Increase 
given by 


civt. 

Straw 

straw 

Straw 

Straw i 

straw 

straw 

1936 

0 

483 

- 0-77 

619 

— 0-25 ! 

7-92 

- 0*39 


2 

6*13 

-032 

6-49 

+ 0-70 

810 

-fi‘67 

1937 

0 

496 

- 0*75 

6 02 

-0-36 : 

7-66 

4-0*36 


2 

665 

j ~o -43 

7-72 

- 0-34 ' 

976 

4-0*31 

i 

4 

7-73 

! - 0-55 

: 9'74 

— 0*38 I 

11-52 

! —0*92 

Mean effect of 
straw . 

! " • 

• • 

1 

0 

t.n 

C^ 

i 

i * ’ 

i 

-013 


i 

I 

1 4 - 0*20 


* Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1936, p. 213; 1937, p- 156- 


The depression w'as reduced by dung, and, in absence of dung though 
not always in its presence, by sulphate of ammonia. The dung had 
residual effects on the succeeding crops, but the straw had not. The 
direct addition of straw to the land therefore does not seem promising. 

The use of larger quantities of straw for the making of the dung was 
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also ineffective. Two proportions were tested: a 50 per cent, increase in 
1938, and 100 per cent, increase in 1939 and 1940. The additional straw 
did not affect the composition of the final manure as much as might have 
been expected : the strawy manure was drier than the normal but con- 
tained approximately the same percentages of N, P2O5, and K2O, and 
after rotting even the nitrogen in the organic matter was approximately 
the same." But the extra straw contributed nothing to the value of the 
manure and so far as these experiments go there is nothing to encourage 
the hope that potato-growers could expand their supplies of farm-yard 
manure by using more straw in its preparation (Table 7). 


Table 7. Comparison of Fresh and Rotted Manure: Effect of Increasing 
the Amount of Straw on Yield of Potatoes. Tons per acre 



193S 

1939 

1940 

Normal 

dung 

Effect of 
adding 
more 

straw 

Normal 

dung 

Effect of 
adding 
more 

straw 

\ Effect of 

adding more 

Normal dung j straw 

(a) I (b) \ (a) 

m 

Fresh dung . 
Rotted dung 
No dung 

13*55 

13*59 

— 0-20 

— o-ii 

II-I 4 
io‘6o 1 
7 

— 0*25 
0*36 

'23 

815 8*90 0-22 

8*77 ! 914 i —0*16 

7*52 

0*31 

0*35 


(a) Single dressing. {b) Double dressing. 


Composted straw was inferior to dung (see below). 

Residual effects of dung and straw. — A four-course rotation was set up 
in 1930 to compare the direct and residual effects of dung, composted 
straw, and straw ploughed in with artificials. The dung was superior to 
the composted straw in the year of application and in the first year after, 
but there was no evidence that either of them produced any effect in the 
later years. Artificials supplying the same amounts of nutrients as the 
farm-yard manure, but spread over the rotation, gave the best results so 
long as the phosphate was given as superphosphate. In these experi- 
ments the yields have been low for some reason that is not at all clear^ 
(Table 8). 


Table 8. Percentages of N, P2O5, and KgO in the Dung used 



193S 

I I 94 <^ 


Normal 

Strawy 

1 Normal 

I Strawy 


Fresh 

Rotted 

Fresh 

Rotted 

1 Fresh 

Rotted 

1 Fresh 

! Rotted 

N’ 

0-66 

07s 

064 

074 

0*62 

078 

069 

0*93 

P2O. 

0*28 

0*37 

024 

0*39 

! 0-27 

0*35 

029 

! 0*42 

KjO 

0-82 

0-94 j 

074 

I -06 

i 



! 

N in organic matter 


J 

3*7 

3*9 j 

27 

4*0 


‘ Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1930, p. 125; 1932, p. 127; 1936, p. 51. 
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A three-course rotation^ set up in 1933 confirmed the conclusion that 
the residual effects from composted straw and from straw ploughed in 
were small, though in this experiment they were always there. Over 
the two-year period the effect of the complete artificials was somewhat 
increased by the addition of straw: 


Potatoes: tons per acre 


Average 7 years 
1934-40 

Complete 
artificials ! 

Straw and artificials 
ploughed in* 

' Straiv 

I 

1 II 

j compost 

Year of application . 

8-50 

8 94 

8-21 

7-10 

First year after 

636 

7*17 

I 7*09 1 

6-77 


* In I all artificials are applied in spring; in II half in autumn, half in spring. 


Table 9. First-Year Ejfect and Residual Action of Organic and In- 
organic Manures, Four-course Rotation, Rothamsted, average 7 years^ 

1934-40 

j Potatoes (tons per acre) 

I 1st year i 2nd year jrd year 4th year , 


Manure tested 

1 Year of 
: applica- 
tion 

after 
applica- 
tion ; 

after 

applica- 

tion 

after 

applica- 

tion 

I after i 
applica- 
tion 

Total of 
5 years 

Dung,* 16 tons . 

475 

3-98 ; 

3-26 

3*20 

1 3'50 

18*69 

Straw compost 
Straw and artifi- 

351 

336 

3*02 

278 

2*45 

I 5 *I 2 

cials 

: 479 _ 

3 -66 1 


_ 3-45 _ 

292 

1 8 60 

Super., 8 cwt. 

Rock phosphate, 

5-57 

3 ' 9 <> 

416 

3-88 

4*03 

21 60 

4I CW't. . 

' 312 

2-74 

3-48 

3 '40 

2*94 

1568 


* Dung and straw compost both supply 50 cwt. organic matter per acre, i.e. suffi- 
cient straw is composted (rotted with addition of chemicals) to give 50 cwt. organic 
matter. All treatments are made up to a total of 18 cwt. nitrogen, 1*2 cwt. P2O5, 
3*0 cwt. KjO per acre. In the phosphate series the residues of phosphate only are 
tested; the nitrogen and potash are applied in five annual doses of 0 36 cwt. N and 
0-6 cwt. KjO, making the standard dressing of i-8 cwt. N and 3 0 cwt. KjO in the 
five-year period. See Rothamsted Ann. Rept., 1932, p. 127, for details. 


Poultry and Other Organic Manures 

Poultry manure, — In peace-time considerable quantities of poultry 
manure are available and numerous experiments have been made to 
find its fertilizer value for different crops. It was used in the dried state, 
this being the most suitable form for transport, and its composition in 
the different seasons was not very variable: the average percentages in 
the samples used were: N 3*6, PoO^ 3*3, KoO 1*7. The experiments were 

* Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1933, p. 118; 1936, P- 54- 

In the three-course rotation the same amount of artificials is used in all four 
treatments, but in the four-course rotation deduction is made for the nutrients 
in the straw. 
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made both at Rothamsted and at outside centres during the period 
IW-S: the average results are given in Table lo. 

The increase given by the poultry manure is 57 per cent, of 
that given by sulphate of ammonia supplying the same amount of 
nitrogen. 


Table 10. Comparison of Poultry Manure and Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Tons Potatoes per acre 



i 

No. of 
experiments 

Yield 

NoN 

Increase for 
sulph. amm. 
(o-6 ctvt. N 
per acre) 

Increase for 
poultry manure 
(o-6 ctvt. N 
per acre) 

Light soils 

16 

7-74 

1-62 

1*20 

Medium soils . 

24 

718 

1*62 

0-79 

Heavy soils 

14 

830 

1*23 

0-64 

Mean 

54 

763 

152 

0-87 


Rape dust . — Four experiments have been made with rape dust, in 
three of which it came out inferior to sulphate of ammonia supplying 
equal amounts of nitrogen. The average of all the results was:* 


Yield without 

Increase for 

Response to N in 
rape dust when that 
in sulph. amm. 

= TOO 

N 

Sulph. amm. 

Rape dust 

8-00 1 

2*29 

I 92 

84 


Other organic manures . — Single experiments only have been made, but 
in no case was the organic manure anything like so good as the sulphate 
of ammonia. The responses to nitrogen in the different substances 
compared with those for sulphate of ammonia as 100 were:* 


Fish meal 

Meat meal 

Malt culms 

43 

5 

61 


* Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1934, p. 210; 1935, P- **2; *938, pp. 194 and 195. 

* Rothamsted Ann. Repts., 1934, p. 210; 1935, p. 212. 


{Received June 6, 1941) 



THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANURING 

OF POTATOES 

PART III. THE EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS ON THE HABIT OF 
GROWTH AND OTHER CHARACTERS OF POTATOES. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

SIR E. J. RUSSELL and H. V. GARNER 
(Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

With Plate io 

In general, nitrogenous fertilizers in presence of sufficient potash and 
phosphate cause a marked increase in haulm and in depth of colour of 
the leaves, a considerable increase in the number of tubers and a lesser 
increase in their size. Potassic fertilizers lighten the colour of the leaves 
and keep growth continuing longer in dry seasons; they also increase 
the size of the tubers. Phosphatic fertilizers used with potash and 
nitrogen increase the number rather than the size of the tubers. 

Plants receiving nitrogen and phosphate without potash may grow 

3 uite abnormally, especially in dry conditions. Their leaves become very 
ark green and some become rather coppery in appearance; the plants 
are small and growth is restricted. The life of the plant depends on its 
size: in the drought of 1921 the leaves and stems died earlier than when 
potash was given, though the yield was not much smaller: in 1940 the 
growth was so small that the soil moisture sufficed to keep the leaves 
turgid (Plate 10, figs, i, 2). The crop given by nitrogen and phosphate 
without potash was actually less than that without nitrogen : 



i P 

Increase for 


1 iVoNor K ; 

0'6 cwt. N 

1940. No dung 

j 7 -i8 

-0-50 

Dung . 

! 8-45 : 

+0-56 


Farm-yard manure swamps all these special effects by supplying the 
complete plant nutrients. On the other hand, town refuse does not 
always do this, and in ig^^o the plants receiving potash and town refuse 
but no nitrogenous fertilizer were light green and leggy, whilst those 
receiving nitrogen and towm refuse but no potash w'ere very dark green 
and in parts coppery and stunted; except when the plants were very 
small they wilted badly in the drought, and they died earlier than those 
receiving potash in addition. The combination of nitrogen and potash 
increased the growth of haulms and darkened the colour of the leaves. 

Plants receiving no manure at Rothamsted show no special symptoms ; 
they are smaller than the others, but normal in colour and survive as 
long as any others. 

Ejfect of manuring on susceptibility to insect and fungus attack . — 
Extended observations were made both at Rothamsted and at Woburn 
in 1931 by L. M. J. Kramer* on the diseases caused by Phytophthora spp. 
(blight) and Corticium vagum. The diseases spread from certain centres 
• Ph.D. Thesis, London Univ. 
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of infection, but neither these nor the direction of the spread seemed to 
have an}^hing to do with the manurial treatment: the determining factor 
seemed to be the direction of the wind. This does not accord with the 
older idea that moderate manuring decreases the liability to disease 
whilst excess of any constituent, especially nitrogen or phosphate, in- 
creases it. In these particular observations the highest dressing of 
nitrogen was 3 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, which was clearly not exces- 
sive, but no subsequent observations have indicated any clear relation 
between manuring and incidence of disease.^ 

Observations on insect attack have been less systematic, but as far as 
they have gone they have not shown clear relations with fertilizer treatment. 

Ejfect of manuring on the keeping quality of potatoes in the clamp , — 
This was tested in 1935.^ The average loss of weight in the clamp 
between mid-October when the potatoes were lifted and February when 
the clamp was opened was 4 per cent., but with dung in the bouts and 
complete artificials it was about 6 per cent. Neither sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, nor sulphate of potash affected the loss appreciably. 

About 7 per cent, by weight of the potatoes went bad on storage; 
dung in the bouts increased this loss to nearly 9 per cent. Sulphate of 
ammonia had but little effect; superphosphate and potash did not de- 
crease the loss but if anything increased it. 

Effect of fertilizers on the size of tubers and the proportion of ware , — 
Throughout this paper the yield data refer to all the tubers gathered up : 
ware, i.e. the tubers saleable for food, seed, and chats. The proportions 
of ware have been ascertained in most of the experiments : they are not 
strictly comparable for all years as the size of the riddle over which the 
potatoes must pass is specified from time to time by the Potato Marketing 
Board. But they are comparable in any one year for the different plots, 
and so the results show how the proportion of ware is affected by the 
fertilizer treatment or the soil conditions. 

The results up to and including 1936 have already been discussed in 
detail by one of us,^ and we therefore give here only a summary including 
the more recent data. 

On unmanured land the tubers tend to be small, and only 50 or 60 
per cent, may be large enough to be sold as ware. Manuring markedly 
increases the size. There is a general relation between the yield and the 
size of the tubers, and in comparable experiments the percentage of ware 
increases with the yield.^ But the effect of individual fertilizers is not 
quite the same on size as on yield. In most of the experiments sulphate 
of ammonia has increased the yield, but in only about half of them did it 
raise the percentage of ware, and then only by a small amount excepting 
where the initial percentage of ware was low. Superphosphate also 
increased the yield more often than it increased the ware. On the other 

^ At Susworth (Lindsay), 1939, the percentage of diseased tubers was : 

0123 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre 
I '2 1-4 1*5 0-8 per cent, blighted tubers 

^ Rothamsted Ann. Rept.y 1935, p. 181. 

3 H. V. Garner, this Journal, 1937, 5 , 327-41. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 330, fig. I. 
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hand, potash markedly increased the proportion of ware, and farm-yard 
manure still more. In all cases the effects are more marked when the 
initial percentage of ware is low, e.g. around 50 per cent. : where it is 
already above 90 per cent, fertilizers have no effect. 

The effects are summarized in Fig. 3. 


Pcrcentouje increxxJS^ due to fertHuzer 



As in the case of yield the effect of farm-yard manure was somewhat 
greater when it was applied in the bouts than when spread over the 
whole field, and it was diminished by potassic fertilizer. The further 
addition of straw had no effect on the proportion of ware.* 


Summary of Effects of Fertilizers on the Grozcth of Potatoes 
Potatoes differ from most farm crops in responding freely to all three 
groups of fertilizers, and not chiefly to one or two, as often happens. The 
response to sulphate of ammonia is high: about 16 to 20 cwt. of potatoes 
containing about 320 to 400 lb. starch equivalent can be obtained per 
cwt. of sulphate of ammonia provided potash and phosphate are suffi- 
ciently supplied; this is more starch equivalent than can be obtained 
from any other crop for the same quantity of nitrogen. The response is 
not much affected by the soil type (except on the fens), the soil condition, 
the presence or absence of farm-yard manure, or the magnitude of the 
basal yield; it is the least variable of any of the fertilizer responses. But 
* Rothamsted Ann. Rept.y 1937, p. 155* 
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it varies with the size of the dressing: the increase per unit of nitrogen is 
less for higher than for lower dressings; nevertheless, the rate of fall is 
slow and we have continued to obtain good increases for even the third 
or fourth hundredweight of sulphate of ammonia per acre. The full 
effectiveness of the sulphate of ammonia is obtained only when adequate 
phosphate and potash are present, and the relation with phosphate is 
more marked than that with potash, except on heavy soils. The nitro- 
genous fertilizer increases the yield partly by increasing the size of the 
tubers and partly by increasing their numbers, but except in poor soil 
conditions the chief effect appears to be the increase in number. There is 
no clear evidence that nitrogenous fertilizers affect the susceptibility of 
the leaves to disease. 

The increases due to superphosphate may be even greater than those 
due to nitrogen, but they are not so widespread ; 5 cwt. superphosphate 
has given responses of 3 tons or more per acre, though a more common 
increase is about i to ij tons per acre. The response differs from that 
to nitrogen in several ways : it usually falls off more steeply at the higher 
doses ; it is more variable and more affected by soil and other conditions. 
Thus it is greater on heavy than on light soils ; it varies on soils of different 
degrees of productiveness ; on the heavy soil at Rothamsted it tends to be 
greater in years of low than of high yields, but this does not hold for the 
fight soil at Woburn. The response is depressed by farm-yard manure. 
On the other hand, it resembles the response to nitrogen in that it is 
enhanced by potash. 

Like nitrogen, phosphate increases both the size and the number of 
the tubers, probably the number more than the size. The combination 
of phosphate with excess of nitrogen and no potash may lead to harmful 
effects (p. 227); this does not often happen in practice, though G. A. 
Cowie has observed it in some of his experiments. 

The response to potash differs from that to nitrogen and resembles 
that to phosphate in its rapid fall at higher doses, in its variability, and 
in its depression by dung. It differs from both nitrogen and phosphate 
responses in being more closely connected with the productiveness of 
the soil and the season, and is greater in poor conditions. It resembles 
both responses in being enhanced by the presence of the other two 
nutrients. Except on the fens there is no evidence that light soils are 
more responsive to potash than heavy ones. 

The effect of potassic fertilizers on the size of the tubers is more 
pronounced than that of nitrogen or phosphate, and this may indeed be 
the chief cause of the increase in crop. 

Potatoes differ sharply from mangolds and sugar-beet in that they are 
adversely affected by chloride; in our experiments i cwt. Cl per acre 
has reduced the crop by about 5 cwt. per acre. It is not clear whether 
sodium is harmful, though there is no evidence that it is beneficial. 
Magnesium in general is ineffective, but on a few soils, e.g. the Bunter 
sandstone, it has been beneficial. These results justify the growers’ 
preference for sulphate of potash. 

The fertilizers acted better when applied in the bouts than when 
broadcast. 
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No evidence could be obtained that manuring appreciably affected the 
liability to disease or the keeping equality. 

The effect of soil type on yield is less than might have been expected 
in view of the marked preference shown by growers for light soils and 
loams. The determining factor is the ease or cultivation and especially 
of lifting, which is much greater on light than on heavy soils. 

Farm-yard manure has a special value for potatoes, increasing both the 
yield and the percentage of ware, and the plots at Rothamsted and 
Woburn from which it is regularly omitted give only poor yields. Even 
on the fields which periodically receive dung its omission from the 
potato crop has lowered the yield by some 3 tons per acre. As already 
stated, farm-yard manure does not lower the effectiveness of sulphate of 
ammonia though it reduces that of phosphate and potash. The farm- 
yard manure is more effective when put into the bouts in spring than 
when spread over the whole field and ploughed under. 

Rotting was no advantage: 15 tons of freshly made dung gave the 
same results as the 10 tons of rotted dung which it yielded after storing. 

Straw composts were not as effective as dung. 

The responses to the standard dressings of fertilizers are set out in 
Table i. These are the increases over the means of all other treat- 
ments, and as shown in Part I, they are lower than if the comparison 
had been confined to plots fully supplied with the other nutrients, as 
would happen in good practice. But they may more nearly represent the 
conditions of ordinary practice. 

The figures fall mainly on to simple distribution-curves. There are 
some apparent decreases, almost entirely in the range o-io cwt. per acre, 
but as the significant difference in an experiment is rarely less than 
8 cwt. per acre,' a certain number of these figures simply mean that the 
fertilizer had no effect. 

In absence of dung the responses to nitrogen are fairly widely dis- 
tributed, about half of the increases are between o and 20 cwt., but some 
are as much as 40 cwt. of potatoes for 0-25 cwt. nitrogen, representing a 
recovery of some 65 per cent, or more in the crop. The re.sults for 
phosphate are also wiefely distributed, but those for potash are peculiar 
m that they fall into two groups : most of the soils gave increases va^ing 
from o to 30 cwt., but a certain number form a special group giving 
increases of over 60 cwt. potatoes for 0 5 cwt. KoO — representing an 
even higher recovery than for nitrogen. 

In presence of dung the responses are all telescoped ; the distribution of 
the increases is nothing like as wide ; most are clustered round the groups 
o to 20 cwt. and few reach 40 cw t. The increases for potash are practi- 
cally all in the group o to 30 cwt., and there is no sign of a second and 
higher group. This telescoping of the potash and phosphate responses 
can be attributed to the depressing action of farm-yard manure on their 
effectiveness, but the telescoping of the nitrogen effect cannot be so ex- 
plained as there is no depression in this case. There were many more 
experiments without than with dung and this may account for the 
apparent discrepancy. 

' H. V. Gamer-and J. W. Weil, this Journal, 1939, 7, 369. 
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Table i . Numbers of Responses of the Specified Magnitudes to the 
Standard Dressings 


(0-25 cwt. N, 0-5 cwt. PjOj, 0 5 cwt. KjO) 



Decrease 



Increase 



Magnitude of response, cwt. per acre 

20 

to 

10 

to 

0 

to 

10 

to 

20 

to 

30 

to 

40 

to 

50 

to 

Over 


10 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

60 

No Dung 

Nitrogen: 










Mineral soils, light and medium . 

I 

6 

16 

26 

II 

10 

5 

I 

I 

„ „ heavy . 

Fen soils, light .... 


I 

II 

9 

8 

4 

2 

. . 

. . 


2 

5 

3 

3 


. . 



„ „ heavy 





3 

4 


I 


Phosphate: 










Mineral soils, light and medium . 

I 

8 

6 

6 

6 

I 



I 

„ „ heavy . 


I 

2 

3 

3 


I 



Fen soils, light .... 



4 

2 

3 

I 


. . 

. . 

„ „ heavy 




2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

Potash : 










Mineral soils, light and medium . 

I 

4 

13 

8 

5 

I 

I 

1 

3 

„ „ heavy . 


2 

6 

3 

5 

2 

2 


3 

Fen soils, light .... 



3 

2 

I 

3 

I 

2 

3 

„ „ heavy 


2 

6 







With Dung 

Nitrogen : 




i 

i 






Mineral soils, light and medium . 


4 

12 

5 

2 

3 

2 



„ „ heavy . 

Fen soils, light .... 


2 

6 

4 

6 

4 

I 


I 



I 

5 

I 

. , 




„ „ heavy 





3 





Phosphate: 










Mineral soils, light and medium . 


5 

9 


2 




I 

,, ,, heavy . 

Fen soils, light .... 



2 

4 


. . 



. . 


I 

4 

2 

I 





„ „ heavy 




2 






Potash: 










Mineral soils, light and medium . 


2 

8 

10 

4 

2 

I 



„ „ heavy . 

^ * 1 

2 

8 

8 

6 

I 

I 

. , 

. . 

Fen soils, light .... 

, , 

2 

, . 

2 

2 

I 

, . 

, , 


„ „ heavy 



I 

I 







Note; The responses are averages over all other treatments in the case of the recent 
factorial experiments. 


' The final results are collected in Table 2, where also are set out the 
averages obtained by E. M. Crowther and F. Yates for all the experi- 
ments made in Great Britain since 1900 to which they could obtain 
access.' As with other crops the Rothamsted average results are fairly 
close to the average for Great Britain. 

‘ E. M. Crowther and F. Yates, this Journal, 1941, 9 , 77-97. 
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Table 2. Summary of Fertilizer Effects on Potatoes 



N (0-25 cwt, 
per acre) 

PjOfi (0*5 cwt, 
per acre) \ 

K2O (0*5 cwt. 
per acre) 


No dung 

Dung 

No dung 

Dung 

No dung 

Dung 

All centres . 

096 

082 

0*87 

0*44 

I'll 

o'7i 

Rothamsted 

III 

1*16 

0*88 

061 

1-76 

0*45 

Great Britain 

I 07 

0*86 

0*84 

055 

1 *‘23 

0*55 


Response to lo tons farm-yard manure 



Dung alone 

Dung 

in presence of 
artificials 

All centres 

2-6 

*‘3 

Rothamsted . 

3*0 

*•4 

Great Britain . 

2-8 

*•4 


The quantities of the dressings are arbitrary ; if the effects are reduced 
to those produced by quantities pr^ortional to the atomic weights of 
the three nutrients they become, for Rothamsted and its outside centres: 



i N 

P 

K 

Cwt. per acre 

• 1 014 

! 0-31 

i 0-39 

Response, tons potatoes 

. ! o*6i 

I 05 

I I 08 


Ejfect of increasing dressings of a complete fertilizer, — The effect of 
increasing the dressings of mixed fertilizer of suitable composition was 
studied at several centres. At all except one the yield increased with the 
dressing, and on the fen and hea\y loams the increase was substantial 
even up to the i8 cwt. dressing; no dung was given. On the Lincolnshire 
limestone soils the level of yield was low and the increments were some- 
what less, though in absence of dung they still continued up to the 
12 cwt. dressing. (Table 3.) 


Table 3. Increasing Levels of Complete Fertilizer 

Yield of potatoes {tons per acre) 





Increase for fertilizer mixture 




Yield: no 
artificials 


cwt. per acre 



Centre 

Soil 

4 ‘ 6 

8 

12 16 

18 


Midland College 

Good light 

9-64 

0 56 j . . 

0'35 

031 .. 


Dung 

(Sexpts. 1934-9) 

loam 







Lincolnshire 

Limestone 

5-67 

[ 

0-97 . • 

I 92 

2-35 . . 


One with, 

(5 expts. 1935-7) 



i 

! four with- 
out dung 


i 1 


Three good potato 

2 fens; 

9 83 

1 ! 

i • • , 1-91 


: 3 25 . . 

1 

4-03 

No dung 

farms (1939) . | 

1 

1 I hea \7 

loam 1 

i 

! 1 

1 

i 1 

1 j 

i 

1 ' 

! 

i 



Manurial Practice 

The recommendations for the manuring of potatoes have varied some- 
what since the time when .Augustus Voelcker made his first experiments 
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seventy years ago.' He then used a mixture of approximate com- 
position N:P205:K20 = but gives no reasons for his choice. 

Lawes and Gilbert used more potash than phosphate. Then came a 
period when the proportion of phosphate was increased. A. D. Hall in 
1909 suggested N:P20s;K20 = 1:2-5: 2-5. Maiw of the 'compounds’ 
sold to &mers, however, contained less potash. The more recent work 
at Rothamsted indicated that more nitrogen and more potash should be 
used, and the proportions suggested before the war were 1:1: 1-2. 


1 

i 

Voelcker 

i8yo 

Lawes 

and 

Gilbert 

1883 

i Good practice 

igoo 

A. D. 
Hall 
1909 

Rothamsted 

Usual 

Heavy 

fen 




(fl) 

(b) 

(^) 

j 


N 

I ' 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

P,o* . 

I 

0-7 

1 

1-1*5 

2*5 

I 

2-3 

K ,0 . 

I 

1-6 

1 0*8 1 

1-5 

2’S 

1-2 

I 


(a) A well-known manure dealer. (b) Primrose McConnell, Agricultural Note- 
book. (c) Fertilizers and Manures^ 1909. 


The Rothamsted combination is based on the experiments described 
in this paper, but it is intended only as a framework to be modified 
according to conditions. Farm-yard manure should be the basis of the 
manuring; 15 tons per acre may give 2 or 3 extra tons of potatoes. In 
view of the good response to sulphate of ammonia and the fact that it 
goes on to the third and sometimes the fourth hundredweight per acre 
and is not curtailed by farm-yard manure, we suggest that 3 cwt. should 
be the normal dressing, to be increased to 4 cwt. if the other conditions 
allow of yields of the order of 9 or 10 tons per acre. The dressing of 
superphosphate must depend partly on the soil ; heavy soils being more 
responsive can have 4 cwt. per acre, and hea\^ fen soils 5 cwt. or even 
more. The yield does not continue to rise with the higher dressings 
quite as well as with sulphate of ammonia, but the increments may still 
be profitable. Light soils may be less responsive and 3 cwt. may suffice, 
though higher dressings should be tested. About potash it is more 
difficult to generalize: 2 cwt. sulphate of potash could be taken as a 
normal level, to be increased if supplies of dung are short, or decreased 
if they are larger or the soil is in a condition of high productiveness. As 
between the sulphate and the muriate of potash there is little to choose, 
but the lower-grade salts may involve loss of crop, as their chlorides 
reduce the yield and there is no evidence that either sodium or mag- 
nesium normally increases it. 

It is recognized that in war-time the quantities of potash involved in 
•this recommendation are not available. If all potato-growers were equally 
good the most economical use of restricted potash supply would be on 
the soils in poor condition, as it is these which usually give the greatest 
response. But there are other factors besides soil condition, and the 
rationing of potash involves a variety of considerations. 

• A. Voelcker, y. Roy. Agric. Soc. Eng., 1870, 6, 392. 
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Manuring of plougked-out grass-land . — ^Potatoes can very suitably be 
grown as a first crop on newly ploughed grass-land. At Rothamsted the 
need for potash is as great, and for nitrogen almost as great, as on the 
arable land, indicating that the grass residues supply only small amounts 
of nitrogen and potash to the crop. The response to phosphates is 
somewhat less than on the arable land, but this should not be regarded 
as generally true. 

Table 4. Fertilizer Response on Ploughed-out Grass and on Old Arable 
Land. Rothamsted, ig3g-4i 

The responses are calculated to the standard dressings 
N 0*25 cwt., P2O5 0*5 cwt., K2O 0*5 cwt. 


Ploughed‘Out grass 



1939 

1940 1941 

Fertilizer 

applied 

Basal 

In- 

crease 

i 1 

Basal j crease i Basal 

In- 

crease 

0*25 cwt. N 

0*5 cwt. PtOs . 
0*5 cwt. K2O . 

689 

6-85 

+0-58 

+063 

8-58 i +0-52 i 8-51 
8-83 ; +0 34 i 8-43 
7-84 ; +1-90; 775 

+0-17 

+0-32 

H I -67 

0 25 cwt. N 

0*5 cwt. P2O5 . 
0*5 cwt. KjO . 

629 

6 *40 

Old arable 

. . : 7-32 ; +0-24 1 4-28 

+ I-47 •• ! •• i 4-43 
+ 1-05 ' 676 ) +I-IO 1 3'88 

-1-0-88 
! -1 0-59 

-1-1-69 


No dung was given in any of these experiments. 

{Received June 7, 1941) 
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MANURING HEVEA. III. RESULTS ON YOUNG BUDDINGS 
IN BRITISH MALAYA 

W. B. HAINES 

{Dunlop Malayan Estates, Ltd., Malacca, Straits Settlements) 

AND 

E. M. CROWTHER 

{Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

With Plates io, ii 

Summary . — The results of fourteen manuring experiments with young 
budded rubber on the inland soils of British Malaya are described. 
Phosphate has proved to be the outstanding stimulant of growth, earlier 
maturity to the extent of between 6 months and 2 years being easily 
gained when manuring was started in good time. Nitrogen gave much 
smaller effects and potash normally gave nothing measurable. Inter- 
actions between the three elements were not of great importance. The 
yield comparisons as yet refer only to early tapping years, but effects are 
signally small compared with the known influences on vigour and 
growth. 

The experiments . — The manuring experiments under review were laid 
down on the Dunlop rubber estates in 1934 in collaboration with the 
staffs of the Rothamsted Experimental Station and the Agricultural 
Research Department of I.C.I. Ltd. (Jealott’s Hill). The senes is con- 
fined to stands budded with modern clones, and comprises nine experi- 
ments on trees which were immature at the start, being 2 years from 
budding, with five experiments on trees which were nearing maturity. 

No safe assumptions could be made in designing the experiments as 
to the forms and optimal rates of fertilizers to be used, although it was 
known that there was much room for improvement in growth-rates. 
Experience with older stands has also shown that at some stage in the 
productive life it is necessary to manure (chiefly with nitrogen) if 
deterioration is to be avoided. The design chosen was therefore the 
27-plot layout in which nitrogen, phosphate, and potash at three levels 
(o, I, 2) are used m every possible combination. The Technical Com- 
munication No. 35 of the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, by F. Yates, 
may be consulted for the analysis of this layout, and it will suffice 
to say here that the main effects of each element in two doses can be 
assessed from averages of 9 plots (since out of the 27 plots we can pick 
for each element 9 controls with nothing, 9 which receive the unit 
dressing, and 9 for double dressing), whilst first-order interactions 
between pairs of elements can be assessed from averages of threes. The 
design also allows a single replication of 27 plots to be set out in 3 
blotSs, the standard error being estimated from the interaction terms 
other than the linear first-order ones. In accordance with a convention 
adopted by Yates, the interactions are given as one-half the difference 
in response to one fertilizer in the presence and absence of a second. 

3988.31 w 
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Throughout the paper degrees of significance are indicated by •• for 
P less than o-oi, and by * for P — o-oi to 0*05. 

For most of the immature stands the layout consists of 5 rows of trees 
half a mile long to each treatment, of which the middle three only are 
used for measurements. Each treatment is separated from the next by 
one unmanured row, so that the plots of 3 experimental rows alternate 
with plots of 3 guard rows, and each plot of 3 experimental rows is thus 
protected by similarly treated neighbouring rows. The original inten- 
tion was that each plot of 3 rows would form a complete commercial 
task for recording of yield, and their size and shape were selected on that 
basis, but new methods of recording by sampling of trees with cup- 
coagulation have since been introduced, and the tasking now crosses the 
plots at right angles, so reducing the error due to variation of tapping 
skill. This method of recording permits latitude in the plot-size. 

From considerations of the statistics gathered and the similarity of the 
responses in the individual experiments, it was found feasible m 1930 
to reduce the plots to one-third of their former length without mucn 
loss of information. 

On one estate of immature rubber 13,000 acres in extent, planted in 
1930, at spacing 12 x 18 ft., budded 1931-2, nearly one-tenth of the total 
area was laid down to these experiments. The remaining five ‘mature’ 
experiments were laid down on two other estates, also on a task basis, 
these being of a more compact form, as commercial tasking had already 
been done. Guard plots separate the manured plots from one another. 
These experiments have since been re-tasked so as to split up each plot 
between a nuinber of tappers, and the plot-size reduced to 180-200 trees. 

The following approximate figures indicate the scale of the under- 
taking; 


Acreage of plots (excluding guards) 

1,260 

Tons of fertilizer used in 1938 

317 

Number of girths measured 

161,000 

Trees sampled for yield 

90,000 

Standard analyses of variance 

350 


Soil . — The soil of the immature group is a harsh white clay derived 
from quartzitic shales. Large sections must have been subject to frequent 
flooding under its original jungle conditions, and lateritic gravel occurs 
in all slightly elevated areas. In Table i are given the analysis figures 
for a composite sample, which sufficiently indicates the soil type. 

Clones . — The experiments with mature trees include only two clones 
Av. 50 and Av. 49. Those with immature trees, which were planted 
later, represent a wider choice and include 3 experiments with B.D. 5, 
2 with P.B. 23, and i each with Av. 256, P.B. 186, Tj. i, G. i. 

Rates of application . — ^Table 2 gives the rates of application originally 
®P®t:ified, which have so far been adhered to. To assist in application, 
the mixtures were machine-mixed, delivered in 1 00-lb. bags for easy 
man-handling over rough ground, and doled out to each tree by the aid 
j >^ugs, specially made to the requisite sizes for the 

different plots. Weeded rentices down the rows are used for application, 
which is accompanied only by very fight surface-cultivation or sc ufflin g, 
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Table i . Soil Analysis^ 


Coarse sand 

. 1 6*2 per cent. 

‘Available* P2O5 (Truog*s method) 

3*8 p.p.m. 

Fine sand 

347 

>> 

Total P2O5 (HCl-soluble) 
‘Available* K2O (Milne*s method) 

. 100 „ 

Silt 

26*3 

)» 

. 71 

Clay . 

23-0 


Total K2O (HCl-soluble) 

. 660 

Moisture 

1*44 


Nitrogen 

. 700 „ 

Sticky point 

21 

»» 

pH 

. 4*06 




Conductivity (1:5 water extract) 

23 X io~^ mho. 


Table 2. Unit Rates of Application of Fertilizers in ounces per tree 


Age since buddings years 

2 

t 

3 

4 

i 

5 

6 and 
over 

iN. Sulphate of ammonia .... 

10*0 

13-4 

160 

187 

21*4 

iP. Cheribon rock phosphate* . 

7*2 

90 

10*8 

12-6 

14-4 

iK. Sulphate of potash 

4*5 

5-6 1 

6*7 

7-8 

90 


♦ Cheribon phosphate, 28 per cent, total PaOs (13 per cent, citric-soluble PjOs), 
used in 1934-5-6, Christmas Island phosphate 36 per cent, total PaOg (ii per cent, 
citric-soluble P2O5), used in 1937 onwards, reduced in amount to give the same total 
P2O5. The logical possibility that the fading of the phosphate effect after 1936 was 
due to the change in source of supply or dosage is negatived by the results shown 
later in Table 10. 


Growth Data 

Experiments on immature trees, — Girth measurements have been taken 
annually (in a few cases half-yearly) on a sample of trees selected as 
I in 10 and permanently marked. The first cardinal tree in each row 
was selected at random and every tenth one was marked off from this. 
No apology for retaining a fixed sample of trees will be required when 
it is realized that, since growth-rates or increments derived as girth- 
differences are highly desirable for analysis, each sample of trees has 
to be measured twice, and to take a new sample each time would double 
the amount of work, besides adding greatly to the complication of tree 
identification. Marking of all trees with permanent numbers is not 
feasible when they are small, although this was finally carried out at a 
later stage. This fixed sample of trees differs slightly in character from 
the final stand by reason of a small class of late buddings or supplies 
which grew up after the selection was made. The effect of omitting 
these small trees was proved by additional work on new samples in 1939 
to give at that date average girths 10 per cent, in excess of actual. The 
manuring effects of nitrogen and phosphate had also been over-assessed 
by about 0*8 cm., since the small class, as late arrivals, are repressed by 
overshading, and this is exaggerated by manuring, so giving more rela- 
tive weight to the class when introduced into the sample. 

The original stand at early stages has an abnormal size-variation due 
to the succession of budding rounds, but it may be noted that incre- 
ments or growth-rates are more uniform, for if the cambium lays down 
wood at the same rate on all trees, the girth-increments are the same on 

^ The authors are indebted to the Soils Division, Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, for these figures. 
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small late-budded trees as on larger early-budded ones. This applies to 
such an extent that average increments are subject to a very much smaller 
error than average girths during the early development of a budded 
stand, and so are more sensitive and reliable for the proof of experi- 
mental responses. 

Main Results 

The general nature of the results and method of presenting the data 
for this layout can best be exemplified by giving the average girth- 
figures in the 1938 campaign of measurement for the immature group. 
They represent the effects after rather more than four years’ action of 
the fertilizers. The primary data were entered as 2^3 values (9 experi- 
ments by 27 treatments), each being the average 01 a sample of 50 to 
60 trees. Table 3 sets out the 27 averages for treatments, the 3x3 tables 
for studying interactions, the final summary of results, and analysis of 
variance. The average girth of the trees when they began was between 
II cm. and 15 cm., so that about three-quarters of the total growth 
measured in the Table may be reckoned to have taken place while under 
the influence of the treatments. 

The major effect is produced by phosphate, an average extra girth of 
8 cm. being attributable to the double dressing, which corresponds to 
maturity being advanced by a period approaching two years. The 
unit dressing produces significantly more than half the effect of the 
double dressing, giving sufficiently reliable data from which to attempt 
an estimate of the optimum dosage when questions of outlay and return 
are properly introduced. One such calculation gave a return from 
double phosphate valued at five times its cost, from which it can be 
derived than an optimum dressing for the period would be in the region 
of 2| times the unit chosen for the experiments. Nitrogen has produced 
a smaller (but still significant) effect — about one-third that of phosphate. 
Since the cost of the nitrogen treatment is three times that of phosphate, 
its effects are some nine times as costly to produce, and would scarcely 
seem economic, though a similar estimate to that for phosphate indicates 
that a low dose of about | unit might just be profitable. The effects of 
potash are very small indeed and not significant. The only important 
positive effect of potash on record in these experiments was a 25 per cent, 
assistance to growth during recovery (Expt. No. 10) from heavy wind 
damage which occurred at the end of two years’ treatment, when a large 
proportion of trees were pollarded. It is important to notice that none 
of the interactions assume significant values in these average effects. 
This provides reliable evidence, where evidence was previously scanty, 
on the question of providing balance in fertilizers for rubber. Inter- 
dependence has not been important. 

The manner in which the effects have developed has points of special 
interest and these are depicted in Fig. i, where the extra girths gained as 
the main effects of nitrogen and phosphate are plotted against time. No 
correction has been made for the small interactions, and the potash 
effect has been passed over, as it cannot be said to exist. The figure 
has been derived from six experiments (three being omitted because of 
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Table 3. Girths of Immature Trees after 4} years* Action of Fertilizers 
Average of nine experiments. General Mean 47~^7 cm. 

Primary Table. Average for each of 3X3x3 treatments. S.E. ±0*632. 



oK 

oP 

oK 

iP 

oK 

2 P 

iK 

oP 

iK 

iP 

2 P 

2 K 

oP 

2 K \ 
IP 

2 K 

2 P 

oN 

41 5 I 

47*1 

48*1 

40*1 

471 

49*2 

42*1 

46*2 

49*4 

iN 

42 *2 1 

47*9 

Si-o 

42*3 

49-7 

50*3 

42*6 

49*5 

52*0 

2 N 

43*7 

49*2 

52*6 

43*8 

SO- 1 

51*4 

43*7 

49*4 

50*9 


Two-Factor Tables. Averaging third factor. S.E. ±0-366. 



Effect of N and P 
averaging K 

Effect of P and K 
averaging N 

Effect of Hand K 
averaging P 


oN 

jN 

2N 


oP 

iP 

2P 


oK 

iK 

2K 

oP 

41*5 

42*3 

43*7 

oK 

42*5 

48*1 

50*5 

1 oN 

45-6 

45*7 

45*9 

jP 

46*8 

49*0 

49-6 

iK 

42*3 

489 

50*3 

iN 

47-0 

47-4 

48*0 

2P 

489 

51*1 

51*6 


42*8 

48-4 

50*8 

2N 

48-5 

48-4 

48*0 


Linear Interactions : one-half the difference in the responses to the double dressing 
of one fertilizer in the presence and absence of the double dressing of another, e.g. 

NxP - \[{zN .zP-zN .oP)~{oN . 2 P- 0 N .oP)}. 

NxP±o*25 PxK— 0*05 NxK— 0*37 S.E. ±0366. 


Single-Factor Tables. Averaging other two factors. 


Means 

Responses 






First 

Second 

Linear 







dressing 

dressing , 

responses 

Curvature 


N 

P 

K 


(i-o) 

(2-1) 

(2-l)-f(l— 0) 

(2— 0) 

0 

45*7 

42*5 

47*0 

N 

4.1.78## 

±0*82* 

±2 60** 

—0*96 

I 

47-5 

48-5 

47-2 

P 

± 5 - 96 =»*' 

±2-06** 

±802** 

— 3 •90** 

2 1 

48-3 

505 

47-3 

K 

±0-15 

±0*13 

±0*28 

—0*03 


S.E. ±0*21 1 j 

S.^ 

±0*298 

±0*298 

±0*298 

±0519 


Analysis of Variance of gXzj Table 



D.F. 

Mean square 

Experiments (Clone and site) 

8 

338-1 

Blocks within experiments .... 

18 

22*7 

Treatment; Linear responses 

3 

960*3 

Curvatures .... 

3 

72-3 

Interactions .... 

3 

1-8 

Treatments X experiments .... 

72 

4-9 

Remainder ...... 

135 

3-596 

Total ...... 

242 



Standard error per plot ±1*896. 


interrupted history) by plotting growth-curves from the field data, then 
reading off and averaging the values at six-monthly intervals. The 
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per year). On a good site that rate would be a good one without manuring 
W any immature stage. In spite of the stimulation shown by manuring, 
the same fall in rate set in without regard to clone or treatment, so that 
2P plots had slowed down to 4^ mm. per month by the time they reached 
maturity. It seems probable that such a period of maximum stem- 
growth, corresponding to the autocatal)^ic curve as roots and leaves 
multiply, may always be expected. In this special instance the feature 
was exaggerated, firstly, by the very poor start the planting had, and 
secondly, by an unusually rapid and severe onset of competition between 
trees, due to poor and shallow soil. However that may be, the changes 
in rate of growth are a basic feature of the data before us. The difficult 
thing to explain is the fact that, although certain clones and certain 
treatments were much earlier than others in branching and closing their 
canopy, this had no appreciable effect in shifting the time of maximum 
growth or the fall we attribute to competition. In the diagram the times 
are marked at which oP and 2P plots reached certain average girth- 
values, and we see that the particular stage from 30 to 35 cm., for 
instance, was passed through by the 2P plots before reaching the zenith 



Fig. 3. Comparison of times taken to reach various girths for treatments 
oP and 2 p in individual experiments. 


of activity, whereas the oP plots passed through it after passing the 
zenith. The wave depended on the age (or the date) and not upon the 
stage of development as measured by size of tree. The question of rain- 
fall was examined without revealing any likely explanation in that direc- 
tion. The plain practical conclusion is that early manuring with 
phosphate in such a case as this secured special advantages for big 
responses, and that the opportunity is comparatively restricted after the 
passing of the fifth year from budding. Phosphate has been specially 
associated in some way with stimulating site-exploitation by the tree 
during its immature phase. Simple considerations of rate of root-growth 
fail to provide a full explanation because the onset of competition did 
not come much earlier in the plots of greatest stimulation. 

Time gained , — The advantages gained by way of earlier maturity from 
the use of phosphate are brought out in Fig. 2, where the individual 
experiments are compared. Tliis diagram shows a time-scale whose 
zero for all experiments has been made to correspond to the date (early 
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in the experiments) at which oP plots reached an average girth of 15 cm. 
The times are then marked at which the oP and 2P plots reached averages 
of 25, 35, and 45 cm., and the lengths of the thick lines between such 
points represent the times gained at the particular stages of growth. 
The experiments are placed m the order in which the oP plots reached 
the last value, thus grading them upon a factor combining the clone 
vigour and the site-fertility. The time gained at 45 cm., which is a little 
before tapping begins, varies from 6 months for P.B. 23, a strong clone 
on one of the better sites, to 27 months for G. i . The latter is undoubt- 
edly one of the poorer sites, but with the use of phosphate this clone did 
as well as the very vigorous clone Tj. i. 

Trees can be opened for tapping when a girth of 20 in. is reached, and 
maturity of a stand is defined as 70 such trees existing per acre. This 
corresponds to an average girth of about 47-5 cm., and the dates of 
maturity for this standard have been marked by arrows in Fig. i for 
oP and aPplots (without correcting for interactions). The average advance 
in the tapping-date due to the double phosphate dressing is 22 months. 

Taxable stand at opening . — ^The present chapter in the story of these 
experiments has been closed by tapping. An excellent index of the final 
position is afforded by the number of trees per plot brought into tapping, 
a summary of analyses being given in Table 4. The data differ from those 
so far discussed in being based upon a size-selection from the complete 
population, whilst the others were derived from a sample of one-tenth 
of the trees (very slightly biased in favour of the earliest established 
trees). The average stand of tappable trees per acre for eight experi- 
ments was oP plots 51-9, 2P plots 96-0. The nitrogen effect was highly 
significant except in the two experiments on P.B. 23. The greatest 
contrast was shown in Experiment No. i (see Plate 10), which had only 
7 tappable trees per acre on the untreated plot against 90 or more on 
those receiving both nitrogen and phosphate. There was some slight 
indication of a negative interaction between nitrogen and potash. 

Experiments on mature trees. — Growth-effects in the older buddings 
are shown in Table 5, based upon a combination of girth-increments 
over four years. In these more mature trees the growth for this period 
represents only a small fraction of the girths measured. Although the 
actual girths have such a high standard error that they fail to prove any 
results when used directly, the increments are far more sensitive and 
have shown significant results in each annual interval and in each 
experiment. 

Nitrogen has nearly the same effect as on the immature trees, which 
means a greater relative effect, since the average growth-rate has been 
much slower. Although phosphate still has a greater effect than nitrogen, 
the average phosphate effect (^ cm.) is much smaller than that on the 
immature trees (8-o cm.). The N x P interaction is positive and 
approaches significance. 

Putting the two series together, it appears that the greatest effect of 
phosphate is derived during the period before competition is felt, when 
the rate of root-development determines the rate of esmloitation of 
fresh territory; whilst nitrogen becomes more important after the onset 
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Table 4. Analysis of Number of Trees per acre ready for Tapping at 

Opening, 1939 


Experiment No. 
Clone 

Average . 

I 

G. I 
70-0 

4 

Av. 2 s6 
92-0 

2 

B.D. 5 
77-3 

8 

B.D. 5 

8s-6 

9 

P.B. 186 
80 '4 

t/. I 

94-4 

10^ 

P.B. 23 
53*8 

12 

P.B.23 

76-7 

Means 









oN . 

6o'6 

84*7 

69*2 

76-8 

72*6 

88-4 

50*0 

73-8 

iN . 

72*0 

927 

79-6 

88-3 

8s-6 

92-9 

56-9 

8i-7 

2N 

77 -4 

990 

83*3 

91*4 

83-3 

ioi'9 

54*4 

74*4 

oP . 

i8‘4 

45*0 

til 

53*7 

56-5 

76 0 

46-3 

71-8 

iP 

86' I 

113-5 

971 

900 

104-4 

56-5 

76-0 

2 P 

loss 

117-9 

1 00 7 

10s -6 

95*0 

102-8 

58-5 

82-0 

oK 

70*2 

926 

81 -o 

80s 

8o'i 

96-6 

50-1 

71-5 

xK . 

68-6 

88-8 

75-7 

88-3 

82*2 

93-7 

52-1 

80s 

2 K 

711 

950 

75-3 

87*6 

791 

931 

59*2 

77.9 

S.E. . 

± 4*8 

i 7-8 

dr 5-8 

± 5'0 

dr 4-9 

dr 5*3 

± 51 

± 9*6 

Main effects: 
Linear response 









N 

H-i6'8** 

4 - 14 - 3 * 

4 - i4*i** 1 

4 -I 4 - 6 ** 

4-iO'7** 

4-13-5** 
+ 26-8** 

4 - 4'4 

4 - O'S 

P 

-f-87'O** 

4 - 73 - 0 ** 

4 -S 3 - 5 ** i 

4-52-0** 

4 - 38 - 5 ** 

4- I2'2** 

4-I0'2 

K 

4 - 0*9 

+ 2*4 

- 5-7 

4 - 7-1 

~ i-o 

~ 3'5 

4 - 9*1* 

4- 6*3 

S.E. . 

± 3-4 

± s-s 

± 4-1 

± 3-5 

± 3-5 

± 3-7 

dr 3*6 

± 6-8 

Curvature 









N 

— 61 

— i'6 

- 6-5 

- 8 'S 

-15-3* 

4 “ 4*6 

- 9-3 

-IS-2 

P 

- 48 - 3 ** 

-641** 

— 20*1* 

— 35 - 0 ** 

-28-5** 

— 29-9** 

- 8-2 

4- 1-9 

K 

4 - 4*0 

4- 9-9 

4 - 5*0 

- S'S 

- 5-2 

-b 2-2 

-f 5-1 

— 11*6 

S.E, . 

zb 5-8 

± 96 

± 7-1 

± 61 

± 6-1 

± 6-5 

± 6-2 

±11-7 

Linear interaction 









NxP . 

+ 3-3 

4- 9-3 

4- 0'3 

- O'S 

-f 0'4 

- 6-9 

-f 1-6 

-13-8 

NxK . 

— S'O 

-15-3* 

— 4'i 

i 4- 3-1 

5.9 

- 0-8 

- 8-3 

— 2'0 

PxK . 

- 6'8 

4- i-o 

4- 1-4 

4- 2-0 

- 3-3 

— 0-3 

- 4-0 

4- 5*6 


_±___4-i ___ 

i 6'8 

-i: 5-0 

± 4-3 

dr 4’3 

rfc 4-6 

± 4-4 

± 8-3 


' Experiment No. lo suffered heavy storm damage in 1936. 


Table 5. Girth Increments in cm. during 4^ Years^ Action of Fertilizers. 
Average of Five Experiments on Mature Trees. Average Girth-increment 

1821 cm. 


Means 


Rate 

N 


K 

0 

16-99 

16-39 

18-31 

I 

18-51 

18-47 

18-19 

2 

191S 

19-77 

i8-I2 


S.E. 

±0-36 



NxP Table 



oN 

iN 

2 N 

oP 

15*81 

16-77 

16-60 

iP 

1710 

i8-88 

19*43 

2 P 

18-05 

19-87 

21-39 


Main effects 


Linear response 

Curvature 

N 

4-2-17** 

—0-89 

P 

+ 3 ' 38 ** 

1 - 0-77 

K 

—0-19 

+0-05 

S.E. 

±0-51 

±0-90 


Linear interactions 


NxP 

4 “ I *28 

NxK 

- 0*34 

PxK 

-1-0-25 

S.E. 

±0-63 


S.E. ±0*63 
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of competition. In the mature buddings, too, phosphate (to overcome a 
fundamental soil deficiency) is required in order to bring out the best 
results from nitrogen. Potash is shown not to be necessary for growth; 
indeed, the frequency with which small negative values occur suggests 
careful consideration before employing it. 

Bark thickness . — Measurements of bark thickness have been made on 
one or two occasions, and they show similar effects to those already 
proved for girth. Table 6 summarizes the results in two experi- 
ments with immature trees. The main effect is from phosphate and the 
difference would seem to express theadvances toward maturity of the bark. 
Measurements on bark-renewal, made on one mature stand which was 
opened after two years’ action of fertilizers, did not show any significant 
differences due to the treatments on bark up to 7 months’ renewal, but 
there was a positive correlation of high significance (r = -f-o-740 for 
27 pairs) between average bark-renewal and girth. This proves that 
bark-renewal is affected by site differences in the same way as girtlung, 
though the experiment was not sensitive enough to establish the direct 
effect of manuring on bark-renewal. Site-variation througjh a block of 
land in Malaya usually causes much greater differences in yield and 
growth than the effects which can be achieved by manuring. 


Table 6. Effects on Thickness of Virgin Bark after 4 Years Action 


Expt. No. 4 
Clone : Avros 256 
Mean: 7-77 mm. 



N 

1 

P 

K 

0 

7-63 

7*31 

7-83 

I 

7-8i 

7*88 

778 

2 

7-85 

8*12 

7-69 


S.E. ±0*070 


Main effects 

Linear 

interactions 

Linear 

response 

Curva- 

ture 

N ±0*22* 

—0*13 

NxP ±0*11 

P ±o*8i** 

— 0*32 

N X K —0*03 

K -“0*14 

—0*04 

P X K ±0*08 

S.E. ±0099 

±0*169 

S.E. ±0*12 


Expt. No. 5 
Clone: Tj. i 
Mean: 6*49 mm. 



N 

P 

K 

0 

6-47 

6-33 

6-59 

I 

6-45 

6-44 

6-43 

2 

6-53 

6*69 i 

6-45 


S.E. ±o*o6o 


Main effects 

Linear 

interactions 

Linear 

response 

Curva- 

ture 

N ±0*06 

±0*11 

NxP ±0*03 

P ±o*36*» 

+014 

N X K —0*01 

K —0*14 

4-0-17 

P X K ±0*03 

S.E. ±0*085 

±0-148 

S.E. ±0*11 


Yields 

Yield tests are carried out at intervals of one or two months by means 
of a sampling technique. A proportionate sample of trees is taken and 
the latex coagulated in the cup. The samples were machined, dried, and 
weighed individually during the time that full statistics were being col- 
lected, but when thesampling technimie has been properly proved the bulk 
weight of dried cup-lump for each plot is sufficient. The sampling error 
for a given intensity of sampling can be compared with the error of the 
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experiment to calculate the fractional loss of information due to 
omission of trees. Each round of sampling provides only an estimate 
of L so that a number need to be averaged for safe conclusions. The 
results for budded rubber show that one may count on retaining more 
than three-quarters of the information when sampling i tree in 5, 
obtaining 30 tree samples from plots of 180 or 200 trees; and this was 
the standard finally adopted. Table 7 shows the chief data for experi- 
mental and sampling errors and percentage loss of information, based 
upon 10 or 12 rounds for each example cited. 


Table 7. Yield Errors, Ranges, and Averages on Various Rounds of 

Sampling 



i 

1 

Experimental error 
{per cent, of mean) 

Sampling error 
\ 30 trees 

(per cent, of mean) 

Average per- 
centage loss of 
information L' 

Experiment 

Clone 

Range 

Mean 

Range 

Mean 

Freshly opened 

Various 

8o-22-2 

14*3 

6*0-10*0 

8-43 

22*2 

immature 

group 

No. 6 

1 

Av. 50 

7 I- 2 S -7 

i6*8 

6S-91 

746 

ii*i 

7 

Av. 49 

6-2-I9-3 

14*7 

6 s- 9 S 

8-37 

24*4 

II 

Av. so 

1 8‘0~25'2 ! 

14.4 

5*7-10*6 

7-70 

21*2 

13 

Av. 49 

1 1 *0-23-7 ! 

17*5 

5*0-10*2 

7*30 

10*7 

14 

Av. so 

11*6-29*7 

i8-7 

6*1-12*4 

9*25 

15*2 


Average 

16*07 


8*08 

I 7'5 


Yields for the group of experiments on younger trees during their 
first months of tapping are shown in Table 8. The average of effects 
on number of trees tappable (Table 4) are shown together with the 
effects on yield per tree tapped. Since only two rounds of sampling in a 
phenomenally dry year are available the evidence for yield is rather 
slight. 

The major practical result is, of course, the increased number of tap- 
pable trees at opening, but phosphate has also given a small but highly 
significant increase in yield per tree, which may be due, at least in part, 
to the better average size or the tapped trees. It can be estimated that 
the cost of the five applications of phosphate used to produce the results 
has been recouped in the first three or four months or tapping. 

Field data from the ‘mature’ group of experiments cover the early 
years of tapping, 5I years in the oldest experiment and 2| years in the 
youngest. Significant responses are shown only on a few occasions, 
and the positive effects are mainly contributed during periods of dry 
weather. The average results are very small, the only significant effect 

I— where h ~ number of trees available, k ~ number sampled, 

B ~ sampling mean square, A — experimental error mean square. Before averaging 
a group of values from identical experiments, they are corrected for bias by the 

expression: U == ~^L, where n is the number of degrees of freedom for error in 

the experiment. [See Yates and Zacopany, J. Agric. Sci., 1935, 25 , 545.] 
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after five years of manuring being a small increase for phosphate, as 
shown in Table 9. Although the effects are so small the conclusion 
conveyed must be regarded as very important, for it is established 
beyond doubt that considerable differences in vigour and growth may be 


Table 8. Mean of Effects in Eight Experiments on Immature Trees 
Tappable trees per acre: average 7 8 '8 



Means 

Main effects 

Linear 


N 

P 

K 

Linear response 

Curvature 

interactions 

0 

1 : 

2 

72*1 

8i-2 

83*2 

S 2-0 
88-5 
96*1 1 

77 - 8 

78- 8 

79 - 8 

N -f-ii'i** 

P 

K -f a-o 

S.E. ± 1-56 

— 7 * 2 * 

— 290** 

— 01 
± 270 

NxP -0-8 
NxK —4-7 
PxK -0-6 
S.E. ii* 9 ^ 


S.E. ± 1*10 1 


Yield per tree pet tapping: average 17 -g gm. 



Means 

Main effects 

Linear 


N 

P 

K 

Linear response 

Curvature 

interactions 

0 

1 

2 

17-82 

17-92 

17-95 

1671 

18-25 

1873 

17-76 

17- 93 

18- oi 

N +0-13 

P -f2-02** 

K -fo-25 

S.E. ±0-35 

—0-07 
-I 05 
—008 
±o-6o 

NxP -fo-26 
NxK -^0-36 
PxK +036 
S.E. ±0*42 


S.E. ± 0-25 1 


produced by the manuring of young rubber without much immediate 
effect upon yield. For instance, the double-nitrogen and phosphate 
plots have shown a 35 0 per cent, benefit on girth-increment but only 


Table 9. Mean Yield Effects as gm. per Tree per Tapping, in Five 
Experiments in the Fifth and Sixth years of Manuring. Average yield 

25-0 gm. 



Means 

Main effects 

Linear 

interactions 

N 

P 

K 

Linear response 

Curvature 

0 

24-43 

23-86 

25-07 

N 

+0-70 

— 1-30 

NxP ±0-87 

I 

25-43 1 

25-39 

24-83 

P 

-f 1-91** 

— i-i6 

NxK ±0-33 

2 

25-13 

25-77 

25*09 ! 

K 

+0-02 

±0-50 

PxK —0-51 


S 

.E. ±0-38 

S.E. 

± 0-54 

±0-93 

S.E. ±0-65 


a 12-8 per cent, benefit on yield. There is a very considerable time-lag 
before differences in growth appear with full effect on the yield, for, 
first, the bark quality must develop differences (which may only occur 
on renewed bark), and, secondly, this bark must be reached in the cycle 
of tapping. It is therefore dangerous to await experimental proof of 
economic yield-increases on an area before deciding whether manuring 
should be undertaken, for deterioration will probably have been at work 
for some years before such proof is afforded by yields. The chain of 
action is: depleted foliage ->■ slower growth -> poorer bark renewal -> 
reduced yield from tapping such renewed bark, and it is not surprising 
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that yield effects lag a long time behind the initiation of those changes 
which are ultimately responsible for them. In practice it is important 
to decide upon manuring measures at the first sign of deterioration in 
leaf-canopy. 

Although interactions are hardly to be expected when main effects are 
so small, it may be worth while pointing out that no anomalous yield 
effects have appeared with any particular treatment. The suggestion that 
unbalanced action is undesiraole has received no supporting evidence. 

Further tests of the phosphate effect. — Since the first demonstration of 
the importance of phosphate, a number of further tests have been 
undertaken, and in no case have they failed to produce marked responses. 

Table io. Comparison of Three Forms of Phosphate ^ giving equal P2O5 
at Two RateSy with and without Nitrogen. (6 replicates of 16 treatment^ 
Anntial girth-increments in cm. for Clone B.D. 5 


(a) Averaging with and without N 



NoP 

Cheribon 

Christmas 

Island 

Double 

superphosphate 

S.E. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

I939j^ • 

819 

7*20 

474 

_2j95 

iP 

876 

8-03 

6-21 

319 

2 P 

8-77 

8*33 

6*87 

3-35 

ip 

8-73 

796 

2*91 

2 P 

8*99 

8-13 

6*54 

2*94 

iP 

9-46 

8-38 

6 04 
2-66 

2 P 

9-68 

8-48 

6 *60 
2*76 

±0*222 

±0*162 

±0*194 

4 years . 

2308 

26*19 

27-32 

2532 

26-60 

26-54 

27-52 


Difference 


43-11 

+4-24 j 

4 - 2-24 

+3-52 

-f 3-46 

+ 4-44 



{h) Averaging single and double dressings of phosphates 



NoP 

Cheribon 

Christmas 

Island 

Double 

superphosphate 

S.E. 

1936 

>937 

1938 

>939' 

0 

8*40 

709 

4-76 

2-97 

N 

7*98 

731 

4*72 

2*93 

0 

8-65 

8-43 

6*52 

3-31 

N 

8*88 

792 

6-56 

3*23 

0 

8-53 

776 

5*99 

2*94 

N 

9*19 

8-33 

6*26 

2*92 

0 

9*34 

8*41 

6*28 

2*82 

N 

9-79 

8-45 

6-36 

2*60 

±0*222 

±0*162 

±0*194 

4 years . 

23*22 

22*94 

26*91 

26-59 

25-22 

26*70 

26*85 

27-20 


Difference 


—0*28 


—0-32 


± I *48 

: * • 

+0-35 



* Tapping started in 1939: this reduced the growth-rate, especially on the most 
advanced plot. 


In a comparison of superphosphate with two forms of raw rock phosphate 
(Cheribon and Christmas Island) on the basis of equal total P2O5, 
measurements were taken every two months because an early answer 
was important for commercial practice. A period of induction after the 
first application was indicated. Response in stem-growth was delayed 
for several months, the first reaction presumably being in the roots, with 
a temporary deflexion of energy which may even sligntly depress stem- 
growth. Superphosphate gave the quickest and best results, but the 
rock phosphates were not a long way behind, establishing their effects 
more slowly, as shown in Table 10. Nitrogen had no effect by itself. 
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but during the first year it counteracted a depressive effect by which the 
double dressing of phosphate gave less response than the single. Nitrogen 
also showed a positive interaction with Christmas Island phosphate 
(1-50 cm. better growth in 3 years with nitrogen than without) but none 
of consequence with the other forms. The figures for the fourth year 
are included to show how tapping temporarily upsets the growth figures. 

In a replanting on badly eroded hills with stiff white clay, where the 
former stand of trees had never succeeded well and had been long 
abandoned, phosphate was found to make all the difference between 
complete failure and complete success. Neither nitrogen nor potash 
was of importance at first, but nitrogen assumed more importance after 


Table II. Replanting Experiment 
(a) Average girths in cm. at four years {General mean 26-3 cm.) 


Means 


Main effects 


Linear 

interactions 

Rate 

N 

P \ 

K 

Linear 

responses 

Curvature 

0 

25*0 

21*2 

26*4 

N 

4.3.3## 

N 

-f i-o 

NxP 

+ I-I 

I 

1 26*0 

28-3 

26-3 

P 

+ S-3** 

P 

- 5 - 8 ** 

NxK 

+ 0-7 

2 

28*1 

20 s 

262 

K 

- 0*3 

K 

— O-I 

PxK 

— 1*1 


1 1 

S.K. io*4^ 

S.E. 

±0-68 

S.E. 

±i-i8 

S.E. 

±©•84 


(b) Percentage of sky covered by leaf^ {General mean 60^2 per cent.) 


Means 

I Main effects 

Linear 

interactions 

Rate 


Linear 

responses 

Curvature 

0 

477 369 609 

N 4-23-8** 

N 

- 3-8 

NxP 

-~7'4 

I 

6i-6 66*7 61-3 

P +40-S** 

P 

— 19-2 

NxK 

•“3*4 

2 

71-6 77-3 58-8 

K — 2-2 

K 

- yo 

PxK 

4-0*8 


S.E. ±3-7 

S.E. ± s-2 

S.E. 

1 

± 91 

S.E. 

±6-4 


* The data for percentage of sky covered by leaf were obtained from a large number 
of visual estimates made by means of a reflex camera pointed vertically and set up a 
number of times in each plot, the ground glass screen being ruled in squares, and each 
square of the image separately assessed. 

two or three years. Accurate measurement of the actual effect was 
sacrificed by giving a small basal dressing of 1-5 oz. of rock phosphate 
per tree after 9 months to save the controls from total loss, but as an 
indication of the position it may be stated that phosphate plots (budded 
with Tj. i) reach an average girth of 975 in. (at 40 m.) at 3I years from 
planting. Plate 1 1 shows the development at four years in this experi- 
ment by means of a representative photograph on each plot taken 
vertically from the ground between the trees. Girth-figures and 
numerical estimates of proportion of sky covered by leaf are given in 
Table i i for the same plots. Both girths and foliage showed highly 
significant responses to the double dressing of nitrogen and the single 
dressing of phosphate, but the further response to the second unit of 
phosphate was not significant. 

Other tests showed basic slag to give the best results in the first year 
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or so from planting, but this superiority was not maintained. Also, a 
very small dose of phosphate gave the best results at planting; 0-15 oz. 
of citric-soluble PjOj per planting-point gave significantly better results 
than either twice or four times this amount (Curve la in Fig. 3). The 
demands of the tree naturally increase very rapidly after its first year. 
The intimate connexion between the magnitude of the phosphate 



5 10 

or. per tree Citnc-soluble P2O5 
Fig. 3. Phosphate effect for different ages. 


I a. Earliest effects on stock, i8 months, after planting . . oP growth 13-0 cm. 

1 . Tj. I , manured from planting, 3 years' effect from budding . „ 18*5 „ 

2. Tj. I, manured i J years from budding, effect in first 3 years 

of manuring . . . . . . . . ,, 18-3 „ 

3. B.D. 5, manured if years from budding, effect in first 3 

years of manuring ....... ,, 20-o ,, 

4. B.D. 5, manured 3f years from budding, effect in first 3 

years of manuring ....... ,, 20-2 ,, 

5. Av. 49 and 50, manured at maturity, effect in first 3 years of 

manuring ........ »» i3’7 

response and the age of the trees when treatment is started is well 
illustrated in Fig. 3, which brings together a number of independent 
results. In all cases except the dotted line i<2, the result of three years’ 
action with annual manuring is plotted against the total amount of 
citric-soluble P2O5 given, taking into consideration those applications 
which have had time to contribute their effects. Curve i refers to the 
replanting experiment and shows the response for the first 3 years after 
budding of a stand of Tj. i, manured from first planting. This case is 
not strictly comparable to the others, as the soil is not virgin, and the 
controls had received a small basic dressing of phosphate at 9 months 
to save them from complete failure. 
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Curve i{a) in dotted line refers to stock growth for i8 months from 
planting in the same area as i. Curves 2 and 3 represent two extreme 
cases in the main group of experiments, Clones i and B.D. 5, 
respectively, first manured if years after budding. Curve 4 covers the 
data of Table 10 and refers to the same clone in the same field as 
curve 3. But manuring started i8 months later than for 3 (in the year of 
maximum growth) and the response is diminished by nearly ‘missmg the 
tide.’ Curve 5 represents the average growth of the mature trees manured 
at 5^or 6 years after budding. 

The conclusion clearly is that the major growth-effect from phosphate 
is to be reaped only during the immature stages. The effect is best 
initiated at planting with very restrained dosage, but a rapid increase 
should be made at a year from budding. During the next 2 or 3 years 
a dosage even greater than the double dressing used in the experiments 
would seem to be fully economic. 
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THE JOINT DISTRIBUTION OF VARIANCE RATIOS 
BASED ON A COMMON ERROR MEAN SQUARE 


By D. J. FINNEY 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 


1. Introduction 

Fisher (1929) derived the exact distribution of the ratio of the largest of a set of sums of 
squares, each based on two degrees of freedom, to the total of the set. The solution to a 
geometrical problem, given by Stevens (1939), was later (1940) shown by Fisher to be an 
ecpiivalent result, and also to give the distribution of the second, third, etc., largest of the 
set. Garwood (1940) has shown that the same mathematical solution applies to yet a third 
problem. Cochran (1941) has discussed the generalization of the problem to sums of squares 
based on any number of degrees of freedom. 

It is the purpose of the present note to show the solution to the analogous problem of the 
distribution of the ratio of the largest of a number of mean squares, all based on the same 
number of degrees of freedom, to an independent ‘error ’ mean square. Methods of obtaining 
approximate significance levels for the ratio have been discussed by Hartley (1938), but, so 
far as is known, the exact algebraic form of the probability distribution has not previously 
been given. 

2. The form of the distribution 


If c, ...,v If are independent sums of squares of deviations of observations in a normal 

population, the first based on 2n and the remainder each on 2m degrees of freedom (m, n 
l)eing positive integers or half integers), the distribution of v is of the form 




( 1 ) 


the distributions of the being similar, where cr^ is the variance of the normal population. 
The joint distribution of the ratios _ 




( 2 ) 


may be shown to be 


rivA-hm) ^ I ^ \-{n+km) k 

<’> 

which may be described as the ‘Studentized’ form of the joint distribution of v^, ..., Vj., the 
latter distribution having been modified so as to give the distribution of statistics involving 
only quantities calculable from a sample and independent of population parameters. 

On the analogy of the case = 1, which leads to the well-known variance ratio and 
^-distributions, it seems of interest to make the transformation 
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The resulting distribution is 

r(n + mk) 


2mZzi 

e ^ 


nj r{n){r(m)}>‘ 


n+km V 


UidZi) 




and the characteristic function of this distribution is 




© 




r(n) {r{m)]^ 


( 6 ) 


3 . The probability integrai. 
It will be (convenient to make use of the operator 

a 


i) = 


aA’ 


and to define fracctional powers of D by tlie relation 


dV+A)-" = {-i)'-^M(//+a)-<"+') 


( 7 ) 


(«) 


for all positive p and /, // being a quantity independent of A. Then it is well known that 

^'V('^)=/(A+1). (fi) 

Tlic operators L, M may be defined by 

j n-al) 

L ~ l-M - y . = r „j){ni) (10) 

in the usual incomplete T-function notation. If m is an integer, L may be expanded in a 
terminating series and is 

2 ! (m - 1 ) ! 

but if ni is not an integer, it is preferable to make Uvse of the infinite series 

M = I ( - aDY‘ + , ‘ ^ - fl./>)"'+i + . . . | . 

(m!' ' (w+l)!' I 

By means of successive integration by parts it may ))e sliown that 


, = fan'll 


■) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


1 


/'(p)/V) 


Ml 


(13) 


Jo (//. + A + ^ 4 )c'»'^ r{p + m) i(/f + A)"l 
for all positive p and m and any p independent of A. The scries on the right-hand side of 
(13) will (converge provided only that /( + A + a > 1 . 

Now, from (3), the probability that the k values of (j) should all be less than a is 

IMA • 1 o 7 1 r(n^km) 


Vkm) p ( 01^2 


/»{/>; 

and successive applications of the equation (13) reduces this and shows the probability to 
be equal to 1 
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where, after differentiation, A is to be put equal to zero. A more general result, which is 
obtained by the same method, is the probability that exactly r of the k ratios of sum of 
squares are less than a; this probability is equal to 




1 

(iTa)^’ 


(15) 


where again A is put equal to zero after differentiation. 


4. Tabulation of significance levels 

It would be possible to tabulate significance levels for the largest of k variance ratios in 
the same form as the existing tables for a single variance ratio (Fisher & Yates, 1938, Table V) 
by finding for sets of values of h, m, n the value of mjm which gives to the probability (14) 
the values 0-95, 0*99, etc. Unfortunately the complexity of the algebraic expression of (14) 
in terms of a increases rapidly as the degrees of freedom increase. The simplest cases are 
those which have m integral. Tims with m — I there is obtained the probability that all of 
Ic variance ratios with (2, 2n) degrees of freedom are less than na\ this is 

(l-hay^ (\-\~2aY^ (l-^kaY^ ^ ^ 

The corresponding probability for (4, 2n) degrees of freedom, given by m = 4, is the ])rob- 
ability that all the k variance ratios are less than 7ia/2, 



'''(r+2a)«[_ (I +&)'*' (i+2a)2_ 


(-1)’’ r. '‘C\an '‘C^ay{n+l) + 

{f+JcaYl (\+ka) {I +k.af ~ ~ {I i-kaf J’ ' ’ 


These expressions may be used to give the significance levels shown in Table 1 below. The 
first column is taken from Table V of Fisher & Yates (1938), and the second and third are 
obtained by inversion of (16) and (17) respectively. 

Approximations to the significance levels may, however, be obtained by assuming the 
variance ratios to be in(lei)endent, as has been suggested by Hartley ( 1 938). This approxima- 
tion may be expressed symbolically as 

P{^i<a' i = ],2,...,k}:^llP{<l,i<a} = [P{(l><a}f, (18) 


since the probabilities for the separate ratios are equal. Theoretical discussions of the 
accuracy of this approximation have so far been unsuccessful. Calculation shows that for 
the case of m -- 1 it is reasonably satisfactory if n is not too small. The agreement between 
approximate and exact values will presumably improve as m increases, so that the chief 
uncertainty appertains to the case w = 
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On general grounds it may be argued that the upper significance levels thus approximately 
obtained will exceed their true values, and thus the significance of results will be under- 
rather than over-estimated. The truth of this is obvious in the case m = 1, for which the 


approximate formula gives as an approximation to (16) 

1 


P= 1- 


‘d+aW 


(19) 


Table 1.5% significance levels of the largest of k variance ratios with (2, 2n) dejgreeji of freedom 



I 

2 

3 

I 

1995 

3337 

423-3 

2 

1 9*00 

28-83 

35-43 

3 

9-55 

> 3 -74 

16*50 

4 

6-94 

9-67 

11-45 

5 

579 

7-88 

9-24 

6 

514 

690 

8*03 

7 

474 

6-28 

7-27 

8 ! 

4*46 

5-86 

6*75 

9 ! 

4*26 

5-55 

6*38 

10 

4*10 

5*32 

i 6*09 

20 

3*49 

4*41 

4-98 

00 

2-99 

3-68 

1 4-08 


Table 2. Comparison of true and approximate 5 % significance levels of the 
largest of k variance ratios with (2, 2n) degrees of freedom 



k = 2 

k = 3 

2n 

Significance level 

Probability 

Significanc(^ level 

Probability 




of approx. 



of approx. 







True 

Approximate 

value 

- - 

True 

1 Approximate 

value 

I 

333-7 

779-4 

0-0327 

423-3 

; 1738- 

0-0247 

2 

28-83 

38-49 

00378 

35-43 

i 57-99 

0-0309 

3 

13-74 

15-90 

0-041 1 

16-50 

1 21-23 

00354 

4 

9-67 

10-57 

00432 

11-45 

13-36 

0-0386 

5 

7*88 

8*38 

0-0446 

9-24 

10-27 

0-0408 

6 

6-90 

7-22 

00456 

8-03 

' 8-68 

0-0424 

7 

6-28 

6*51 

00463 

7-27 

i 7-72 

0-0435 

8 

5-86 

6-03 

0-0468 

6-75 

7-08 

0-0444 

9 

5-55 

5-69 

0-0472 

1 6-38 

6-64 

0-0451 

10 

5-32 1 

5-43 

0-0475 

6 09 

6-30 

0-0457 

20 

4*41 

4-44 

0-0489 

4-98 

1 5-03 

0-0481 

00 

3-68 

3-68 . 

00500 

1 4-08 

i 

CO 

0 

0*0500 


The discrepancy will increase with k, but, in practice, such increase would probably be 
compensated by an increase in the error degrees of freedom, 2n. In all cases the approxima- 
tion becomes exact as n~>oo, when the limiting distributions are obtained. 

In Table 2 the true and approximate 5 % significance levels are compared for m = 1 and 
for /: = 2, 3, the actual probability associated with the approximate figures being also shown. 
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For practical purposes the approximation is sufficiently accurate in either case when the 
number of degrees of freedom for error exceeds 10. The corresponding table for the 1 % 
level shows the same order of accuracy, but larger values of k would need an increase in the 
error degrees of freedom for this accuracy to be reached. 


5. Further results 

The probability given in (15) may be further generalized to the case of k sums of squares 
with 2mi, 2 m 2 , 2m^ degrees of freedom, leading to a test of significance on the largest of 
the ratios of the sums of squares in this instance also. But there seems little likelihood of 
this problem having any practical interest and it will not be further discussed here. 

A test of the smallest of k variance ratios, each with (2m, 2n) degrees of freedom, may be 
derived from the general formula (1 5). The probability that all the k ratios of sums of squares 


are greater than a is 


Py>i<a; I = 1,2, ...,k} = iYr+A)"’ 


(20) 


The convergence of the series by which significance levels for the smallest variance ratio are 
obtained is much more rapid than for the largest ratio. Also, as Hartley has demonstrated, 
the approximation given by an assumption of independence as in (18) is very close even for 
small numbers of degrees of freedom. Indeed for m = I the two expressions are identical, 
the result being P = ( 1 + ka)-^', (21) 


6. Summary 

The distribution has been obtained of the largest of a number of variance ratios, such as 
occur in an analysis of variance when a number of independent mean squares with the same 
number of degrees of freedom are all compared with the same error mean square. It is found 
that the computation of exact significance levels is a lengthy process on account of slowness 
of convergence, but the approximation resulting from an assumption of complete in- 
dependence of the ratios is satisfactory providing that the error degrees of freedom are 
sufficiently numerous. 

The solution of the less interesting problem of obtaining significance levels for the least 
of the variance ratios is arithmetically much simpler, and the similar approximation very 
satisfatitory. 
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MODERN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND ITS FUNCTION 
IN PLANT SELECTION* 

F. YATES 

{Statistical Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden) 

I. Advantage of including a large number of varieties infield trials . — 
Plant-breeding trials differ from most other types of agronomic experiment 
in the large number of varieties or lines that are available for comparison. 

Obviously the greater the number of varieties included at any stage of 
the selection programme the less is the chance of some particularly good 
variety being rejected without trial. On the other hand, the comparisons 
between the individual varieties will be less accurate, owing to the smaller 
number of plots that can be devoted to each variety, and owing to the 
increased error per plot as the number of varieties is increased. 

Neglecting the latter factor entirely, and assuming that the total 
number of plots is fixed, the average genetic advance due to the selection 
of the apparently best variety, instead of a random variety, will be 

G . 

G-f-An*”’ 

where n is the number of varieties, 

G is the genetic variance (distribution assumed normal), 
hi is the experimental error variance, A being independent of n, 
is the mean value of the greatest deviate of a sample of n from a 
normal population with unit standard deviation. (Tabulated in 

[ 3 ]-) 

With A = j^G the optimum number of varieties will be 13, in which 
case the genetic variance will be somewhat less than the experimental 
error variance. With A = jJj,G the optimum number will be somewhat 
greater than 50, and the genetic variance will be about twice the experi- 
mental error variance. In terms of the ordinaij analysis of variance the 
variance ratios between varieties and error will average about i-8 and 
about 3 respectively. The former is less than the value required to give 
significance at the 5 per cent, point. 

These simple considerations serve to emphasize the value of testing a 
large number of varieties with moderate accuracy instead of only a few 
with very high accuracy. In aiw series of trials involving only a few 
varieties which give varietal differences that are large compared with 
their standard errors the question should always be asked: would not 
the experiments have been improved if the same experimental resources 
had been devoted to the comparison of a larger number of varieties ? 

When a large number of varieties has to be compared Latin squares 
are impossible, and randomized blocks begin to lose their efficiency 
owing to the large number of plots per block. In the past, attempts have 
been made to overcome this difficulty by the use of controls. It has now 
been shown [i], however, that except when the available amount of seed 

* Read at the Seventh International Genetical Congress, Edinburgh, August 1939. 
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of the new varieties is a limiting factor, the use of controls is unlikely to 
be as efficient as ordinary randomized blocks, however the controls are 
arranged, owing to the large amount of ground that must be devoted to 
the control varieties. 

The designs described here may be looked on as devices for making 
the new varieties act as controls for one another. In essence they are 
merely randomized blocks with certain additional restrictions which 
enable the fertility differences to be more fully eliminated. They do not 
introduce any additional complications in the field, and require only a 
moderate increase in the amount of statistical calculation over that re- 
quired for ordinary randomized blocks. 

These designs are of interest not only to the plant breeder, but in 
many other branches of biological experimentation. In animal work, for 
instance, they can be used to eliminate the effects of litters when these 
contain fewer animals than there are treatments, and at the same time the 
litter differences can be freed from treatment effects, and hence evalu- 
ated exactly. This alone opens a wide field for combined experiments on 
breeding and treatments. 

2. C&ssification of Designs . — There are several variants of these 
designs, most of which can be included under the following heads : 

1. Quasi-factorial arrangements. 

2. Balanced arrangements in incomplete blocks. 

3. Lattice squares. 

Quasi-factorial and incomplete block arrangements possess the com- 
mon feature that the area under experiment is divided into blocks, each of 
which contains only a few of the varieties. The arrangement is so made 
that it is possible to eliminate, either partially or completely, as desired, 
the yield differences resulting from differences in blocks. In the case of 
lattice squares each replication is arranged in a square, and differences 
between rows and columns of each square can be eliminated, as in a 
Latin square. 

3. The simple lattice . — The simplest type of arrangement is the two- 
dimensional quasi-factorial arrangement, or simple ‘lattice’, and this will 
serve to illustrate the principles involved. It is best applied to a number 
of varieties which is a perfect square. 

Suppose, for example, we have 49 varieties, to be arranged in 6 replica- 
tions. We first construct the ‘lattice’ shown in Fig. i, and assign the 49 
varieties to the intersections at random. Next, we divide up the 294 plots 
into 6 large blocks, each of which will contain a replication, and sub- 
divide each large block into 7 small blocks of 7 plots each. 

There will be two different types of replication. In the first type each 
of the small blocks will be made up solely of varieties falling in the same 
colunan of the lattice, i.e. having the second of the two index numbers the 
same.” The columns will be assigned to the blocks at random and the 
varieties within the column will be assigned to the plots of the block at 
random. Thus the first block might contain column 5, the varieties being 
arranged in the order: 


35. S 5 » 15. 75 . 65, 25, 45. 
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Fig. 2 shows a replication of this type. 

The other type of replication is exactly similar, except that the small 
blocks are made up of varieties falling in the same row 01 the lattice. The 
two types must be equally represented. 

It will thus be seen that as far as arrangement on the ground is con- 
cerned there is little difference from ordinary randomized blocks: there 
are merely a few additional restrictions in the arrangement. It is there- 

11 


21 


31 


41 


51 


61 


71 

fore of interest to note at this stage that the computations may be carried 
out as if the experiment were one in ordinary randomized blocks, using 
the ordinary varietal means as estimates of the varietal differences. 

If the small blocks are found to differ greatly among themselves, how- 
ever, these differences may be eliminated entirely from the varietal com- 
parisons in virtue of the special features of the arrangement. To do this 
we set out the total yields of each variety in each type of replication in 
the manner of Table i , taking the marginal totals. Then the fully adjusted 
yield of variety ii will be 

— \A-\~\A* -\-b — 

A little consideration will show that this expression is independent of 
block differences and of varietal differences other than that of variety 1 1 . 
Thus an increase 8 in the yields of all the plots of one of the column 
blocks containing the varieties xi will increase a by an amount 8 and A 
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Fig. 2. Field layout of one replication of a 7 x 7 simple lattice. 


by an amount 78: hence a — ^^4 remains unchanged. Similarly, an increase 
in the yield of variety 21 will increase both A and B' by 3 times the 
amount of the increase: hence remains unchanged. 


Table i . Method of Eliminating Vorietal Differences 


Replications with column blocks 

1 Replications with row blocks 
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! 

Column of lattice 
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1 
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b 
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- 
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A 
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A slight modification of the analysis of variance is also necessary in 
order to evaluate the errors of the fully adjusted yields. The details are 
given 'in [i]. 

By this method of computation we have rejected entirely the informa- 
tion provided by the comparisons between plots falling in the different 
small blocks, whereas by analysing the experiment as if it were one in 
ordinary randomized blocks we have given equal weight to all comparisons. 
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In general the most accurate estimates will lie somewhere between the 
two sets of estimates thus obtained, since the comparisons between plots 
falling in different blocks will be less accurate than those between plots 
falling in the same block, but will still provide some information. 

The best estimates are therefore given by a weighted mean of these 
two sets. These may be called partially adjusted yields. To make this 
procedure possible, the experiment must be sufficiently large to furnish 
an estimate of the relative accuracy of inter- and intra-block comparisons, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to determine the proper weighting. 

Although the procedure of weighting sounds somewhat elaborate, it 
does not actually reouire appreciably more computation than does the 
calculation of the fully adjusted yields, for a somewhat different method 
of computation has been devised which gives the partially adjusted yields 
directly without any calculation of the fully adjusted yields. 

The origin of the term ‘quasi-factorial’ may here be noted. If we took 
all combinations of two factors each at 7 levels and confounded the main 
effects of one factor in one set of replications, and the main effects of the 
other in the other set, we should arrive at an arrangement exactly similar 
to that described. 

4. Other lattice designs utilizing randomized blocks. — There are a 
number of variants and elaborations of the simple lattice. One is the 
three-dimensional lattice, in which the number of varieties should form 
a perfect cube. The varieties are then allotted to the intersections of a 
cubic lattice, the three sets of lines of the lattice give three sets of 
groupings into blocks. The cubic lattice requires rather more elaborate 
computations than the two-dimensional lattice, but is useful when the 
number of varieties is very large. A preliminary account of an experi- 
ment on 729 (— 9^) strains of Ponaerosa pine seedlings arranged in 
blocks of 9 plots is given in [2]. 

Returning to the two-dimensional lattice, we may introduce a third set 
of lines in the lattice bearing a Latin-square relationship to the other two 
sets, and use these to give a third type of replication. We then obtain a 
lattice diagram of the type shown in Fig. 3. This is called a triple lattice; 
as might be expected it somewhat improves the accuracy of the design, 
but at the expense of greater elaboration in the computations. 

The process may be continued until, with a 7x7 lattice, 8 sets of 
lines, giving 8 different types of replication, are included, all of which 
have the property that each line of any one set intersects all the lines of 
each other set once and once only. We then arrive at a balanced lattice. 

In balanced designs comparisons between all pairs of varieties are of 
equal accuracy and the computations are particularly simple. Con- 
sequently balanced designs should always be used when the number of 
replications is sufficient and when they are combinatorially possible. The 
combinatorial problem is equivalent to finding a complete set of ortho- 
gonal squares. This is known to be possible for primes and powers of 
primes and has been shown to be impossible for squares of side 6. Com- 
plete sets of orthogonal squares of sides 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 are given in [3] ; 
the key combinations from which sets of squares of sides 16, 25, 27, 32, 
49, 64, 81, and 125 can be formed are given in [4]. 
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5. Balanced Incomplete Block Designs . — Balanced lattices are a special 
type of the more general balanced incomplete block designs. In balanced 
incomplete blocks the number of varieties is not necessarily an exact 
multiple of the number of plots in a block. The necessary condition for 



balance is that every pair of varieties occurs together the same number of 
times in a block. Thus, to take a simple example, 7 varieties may be 
arranged in 7 blocks of 3 plots in the following manner: 

abc bdf cef 

ade beg 

afg cdg 

The combinatorial problems to which these designs give rise are q[uite 
complex. An index of possible designs with the known solutions is given 
inh]. 

These balanced designs are of some interest in co-operative varietal 
trials'on commercial farms, where each farm can undertake only a small 
experiment, but where a large number of farms are willing to co-operate. 
Thus 13 varieties may be compared in balanced sets of 4 at 13 farms, each 
farm testing one set of 4 varieties. At each farm the comparison might be 
made by means of a 4 x 4 Latin square. Such experiments, if repeated in 
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different districts and on different soil types, should lead to far more 
rapid and certain determination of the most suitable varieties than many 
of the methods at present adopted. 

6. Lattice squares . — The balanced lattices give rise to another type of 
design of very considerable importance in agriculture, namely lattice 
squares. The 7x7 balanced lattice already described gives eight sets of 
lines in all, so that if on the ground we set out four 7x7 squares of plots, 
we may allocate the varieties to these squares in such a manner that the 
varieties that compose the rows of the four squares correspond to four of 
the sets of lines, and the varieties that compose the columns correspond 
to the other four sets of lines. Thus the blocks of the 8 replications of the 
ordinary balanced lattice are replaced by the rows and columns of the 
four lattice squares. Every pair of varieties will occur together in one and 
only one row or column. Row and column differences may then be 
eliminated entirely, as in an ordinary Latin square. As before, the infor- 
mation contained m the row and column comparisons may also be utilized. 
If 8 replications are employed, the rows of one set should correspond 
to the columns of the other, for the row and column comparisons will 
then be equally represented in all varietal comparisons. 

7. General remarks . — Nothing has yet been said on the actual ^ain in 
accuracy that may be expected from the use of these designs. This gain 
is, of course, very variable, and may range from zero to 100 or more per 
cent. The important point to realize is that the designs can never be less 
accurate than ordinary randomized blocks, and that when no appreciable 
gain results they can be treated as ordinary randomized blocks. Thus 
nothing can be lost by adopting them, and in many cases substantial gains 
in accuracy will be obtained. 

An important development in quasi-factorial and incomplete block 
designs, which has at present been little investigated, is the introduction 
of subsidiary treatments such as fertilizers, seeding rates, &c., which can 
be applied to the separate blocks. In plant-selection work such variation 
in environment is of the utmost importance if a proper relation between 
environment and genetic type is to be evolved. 

It is sometimes thought that the modern designs involving a large 
number of small plots will not provide material for quality tests, which 
are so important in most plant-selection work. It should perhaps be 
emphasized that the bulking of all the plots of a single variety for quality 
tests must give as good or better results as a single plot of an equivalent 
area sown under that variety. 

The description here given of the various types of design is intended 
only as an outline, which will serve to give some idea of the types of 
design available, the occasions on which they can be useful, and the 
methods of laying them out. In particular it is hoped that enough has 
been said to show that the designs are very flexible and can be adapted to a 
great variety of practical conditions. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to describe the details of the 
methods of computation. Table 2 gives the references to publications in 
which descriptions of the appropriate methods will be found. 
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Table 2. Literature References to Methods of Computation 


Type of design 

Description 
of design 

Description of method of 
computation 

Fully 

adjusted 

yields 

Partially 

adjusted 

yields 

rp / Simple lattice . 

[i], [5]. [8] 

[i], [s] 

(«) 

dimensional ' 

[I]. [8} 

[ 1 ] 

(a) 

dimensional y lattice 

[5]. [6], [8] 

[sL [6] 

ih) 

Three-dimensional (cubic) lattice . 

[i], [sl. [8] 

[l], [5] 

[9] 

Balanced incomplete blocks . 

[3]. [S]. [6], [8] 

[3]. [5], [6] 

ib) 

Lattice squares .... 

[7]. [8] 

[7] 

[10] 


(a) Description to be published shortly by members of the Statistical Department 
of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Description to be published shortly in England. 
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LATTICE SQUARES 

By F. YATES, Sc.D. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 
1. Introduction 

This is one of a series of papers describing new methods of analysing 
quasi-factorial and incomplete block designs. These modified methods 
of computation have as their object the recovery of the information 
contained in the inter-block or inter-row and inter-column comparisons. 
The methods applicable to three-dimensional lattices have been described 
by Yates (1939), where a full discussion of the principles involved will 
be found. 

The present paper deals with the type of design known as quasi-Latin, 
or lattice, squares. This type of design was first described by Yates (1937). 
In essence it consists of a set of randomized blocks, in which the plots of 
each block form a square pattern on the ground, certain restrictions 
being imposed on the randomization within the blocks. Uiese restrictions 
enable the differences between the rows and columns of each block to 
be eliminated, either partially or entirely, from the varietal comparisons. 

Any lattice square design must contain a number of varieties (or 
treatments) which is a perfect square, and a design with p^ varieties 
requires either J(p + 1) or ^4-1 replications. With | (p + 1) replications 
(which are only possible if p is odd), the design is balanced as far as 
intra-row and column comparisons are concerned, but the inter-row 
comparisons only give information on one-half the varietal degrees of 
freedom, and the inter-column comparisons on the other half. Thus, if 
inter-row and inter-column information is utilized, and the row and 
column comparisons are of differing accuracy, as will frequently occur 
in practice, there will be some difference in accuracy in the comparisons 
of the adjusted yields, though this difference in accuracy is never likely 
to be very large. 

With p 4-1 replications, on the other hand, information is obtained 
on every varietal degree of freedom from both row and column com- 
parisons, and consequently all varietal comparisons will be of equal 
accuracy, even if the row and column comparisons are of differing 
accuracy. 
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Table I. Set of lattice sqxmrea for 26 varieties, 
before randomization of rows and columns 

Square I Square II Square III " 

A A.. A 

r ^ ^ t \ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

13 

25 

7 

19 

1 

15 

24 

8 

17 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

2 

14 

21 

8 

18 

2 

11 

25 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

9 

16 

3 

15 

22 

10 

19 

3 

12 

21 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

23 

10 

17 

4 

11 

22 

6 

20 

4 

13 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

12 

24 

6 

18 

5 

14 

23 

7 

16 

5 


Table I shows a design for 25 varieties with three replications. The 
structure of the design is such that every variety occurs once and once 
only with every other variety either in the same row or the same column 
of one of the squares. The groups of varieties which form the rows and 
columns of the three squares are in fact the groups given by the rows 
and columns and the four orthogonal squares of a 5 x 5 set of orthogonal 
squares. As far as is known such sets of orthogonal squares only exist 
when j) m prime or a power of a prime. ^ Thus lattice squares cannot 
be used for 36, 100 or 144 varieties. 

Before laying out any trial on the ground the numbers must be 
assigned to the varieties (or treatments) at random, the rows of each 
square must be interchanged in a random order, and the columns must 
also be similarly interchanged. With p-f 1 replications the second ^ (p-h 1) 
replications are obtained from the first 4 (p + 1) repheations by turning 
each square through a right angle so as to interchange rows and columns, 
and then re-randomizing rows and columns as above. 

In the original paper only the complete elimination of row and column 
differences was described. If, however, the actual variation of rows and 
columns is small, this results in loss of information. In the limiting case 
when all three sets of comparisons are of equal accuracy, this loss amounts 
to I—jB, where E, the efficiency factor, equals (p — l)/(p-h 1). The most 
accurate results can be obtained by determining the actual accuracy 
of the row and column comparisons relative to the intra-row and column 
comparisons, and weighting the three sets of comparisons according to 
their relative accuracy. 

It is the object of this paper to describe the computations which are 
necessary to effect this expeditiously. 

^ Complete sets of orthogonal squares of sides 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9 have been given by 
Fisher & Yates (1938). Methods of generating sets of larger squares have been given by 
Stevens (1939). 


44-2 
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2. Case of ^ (p + l) replications 

(a) Subdivision of varietal comparisons into sets 
of orthogonal degrees of freedom 

If an orthogonal set of squares of side p exists, then from any p^ 
quantities y + l sets of totals can be formed corresponding to the 
groupings given by the p ~ 1 orthogonal squares and the rows and columns 
of the basic square. Each set will contain p totals, each of p quantities. 

If the quantities represent the yields of the p^ varieties, then corre- 
sponding to any variety v there will be -f 1 totals (one from each set) 
containing this variety. These totals may be denoted by , P 21 ; > 

Pg'v j • • •• If is the total of all the yields and is the yield of variety v, 
then we have the identity j^y^-Piv-f Pi'v + P 2 v + + Conse- 
quently instead of estimating the varietal differences directly, we may 
estimate the differences within each set of totals. 


{h) Estimation of varietal differences 

Now consider a set of J (p-fl) lattice squares. Let the row total of 
the row containing varieties v, v\ v'\ ... in the first square be denoted by 
and let the totals of these same varieties in the second, third, etc., 
squares be nPit, , mPiv j Similarly let the column total of the column 

containing variety v in square I be denoted by iPi ^j etc. 

From the structure of the squares the comparisons represented by 
Livi which are confounded with the rows of square I, are completely 
unconfounded with both rows and columns of the remaining squares. 
Therefore if is the weight assignable to row comparisons and Wi the 
weight assignable to intra-row and column comparisons, the most accurate 
estimate of Pj^ (in units of the total yield of J (p -f 1 ) plots) is given by 

wPlv = i{P+^) K + w.- (ll A® + inPlv + • • • )}/( Wr + |{p - 1) Wi) 


— S'Pl» + . 


Wi — Wr 


w. 


+ \{p-l)Wi 


\ (P + 1 ) lPxv)i 


where ^Piv = iPiv-hiiPir + iii^^iv+ •••j s^iv being derivable directly from 
the ordinary table of varietal totals. 

Consequently in the case of a square of side p we have the general 
expressions 

wPlv ~ S^iv d" 

for sets confounded with rows, and 


MoPyv d“ 
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for sets confounded with columns, where 

Liv—S^lV^ \ (j^-f 1) i-Piv) — Vv~^ \ (P + 1) i-Prv> 

> __ _ ^j — Wc 

+ i (p-l) + i 

The adjusted total yield of variety v is therefore obtained from the 
unadjusted total yield by adding quantities 

••• +^rt? + ^2'v"b •••, 

where 8i^==XL^Jp and — etc. 

(c) The analysis of variance 

Rows and columns are not orthogonal with varieties, and this must 
be taken into account when calculating the sums of squares in the 
analysis of variance. 

As has already been pointed out (1939), the numerical analysis can 
best be conducted by calculating the sums of squares for rows and 
columns freed from varietal differences, as this enables direct estimates 
to be made of the accuracy of the row and column comparisons. 

If this is done, and at the same time the sum of squares for varieties 
is calculated directly from the varietal totals, the intra-block error may 
be obtained by subtraction. 

The sum of squares for rows freed from varietal effects is given by 
the aggregate of the sums of squares of the deviations of each set of L’s. 
The divisor for this sum of squares is Ip (p^ — l). The sum of squares for 
columns freed from varietal effects is obtained similarly. 

(d) Calculation of the relative iveights 

The yields, apart from varietal effects, may be regarded as the sum 
of three quantities normally and independently distributed, the first of 
which has the same value for all plots of a row, the second of which has 
the same value for all plots of a column, and the third of which varies 
from plot to plot. If the variance of the first quantity is second 
quantity ^4^, and the third R, and there were no varietal effects to be 
eliminated, the expectation of the mean square for rows in the analysis 
of variance would be pA^-k-B. Since the varietal effects corresponding to 
any set of rows are confounded in one out of | + replications, the 

effect of the elimination of the varietal effects from rows is to reduce 

this expectation to p |l — ^ + R or p A^-^-B. The expecta- 

tion of the error mean square will be R. 
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If Er, Ec and the mean squares for rows, columns and error 

respectively, and we equate these mean squares to their expectations, 
we have 


l/Wr^pAr + B^{{p + l)E/^2E,]l(p^l), 


and similarly for I/Wq. Also l/Wi = Ei 


A = 


[p^i)E; 


and ]Lt = 


We then find 
2{E/^E,) 


{p--i)Er 


When Er or EJ is less than A or /x, as the case may be, is taken 
to be zero, since it may be assumed that in no case are the inter-row or 
inter-column comparisons more accurate than the intra-row and column 
comparisons. 

The determination of the relative weights is necessarily subject to 
errors of estimation, and this will lead to some loss of accuracy. The 
point is investigated further in § 6. 

When A and /x have been found, the adjusted yields can be calculated 
in the manner already indicated. 


(e) Standard errors of the adjusted yields 

Each pair of varieties has either a row in common or a column in 
common in one of the squares. If there is a row, say, in square I in 
common, the difference of the adjusted total yields is 


P 


{( wL^v d" ( wE^v w^3v') • 


{,wE\'v wE\'v'^ ( wE^'v wE^'v") . . .} 


there being \{p — \) differences corresponding to rows, and i(p + l) 
differences corresponding to columns. 

The variance of each of the row differences, P 2 v““-P 2 v'» is 

— — and of each of the column differences is — — 

Consequently the variance of the difference of the adjusted yields 
of the two varieties is 


2 X ^ ] 

4p + i ip-l) Wi (p-l) Wi} 

If the pair of varieties have a column in common, it is only necessary 
to interchange and in the above expression. 

These two variances cannot differ very greatly, the maximum possible 
difference being 2/p2 x the mean variance of a difference. ^Consequently 
it will ordinarily be sufficient to take the mean variance as the common 
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variance of all comparisons. In terms of the quantities already given, 
this gives the following expression for the standard error of a single 
adjusted varietal total: 

Vi + {1 + 1 (^ + /^)} Ei. 


3. Example of 5 x 6 lattice with three replications 


Table II gives the plan and yields in pounds of sugar of a sugar beet 
experiment conducted at Woburn in 1939. This was a manurial experi- 
ment which included the 25 treatment combinations shown in Table III. 
As the interactions were of particular interest, it was considered advisable 
to obtain all comparisons with equal accuracy, instead of adopting the 
usual procedure of confounding some of the higher order interactions, 
and a lattice square design was therefore adopted. Each plot was 
65*2 links (along rows) by 25 links (along columns). The harvested area 
of each plot was acre. 

The steps of the analysis are as follows: 

(1) The row and column totals are obtained and entered in Table II, 
and the treatment totals are also obtained and entered in Table III. 

(2) The quantities L and M are calculated and entered in Table II. 
Thus, for instance, 

+ 17*1 = 177*5-f207*9 + 212*64-195*9 + 189*5-3x 322*1, 
with the check 

-251*7 = 4857*9-~3 x 1703*2. 


(3) The analysis of variance is completed as shown in Table IV. 
The total sum of squares and the sums of squares for squares and 
treatments are calculated in the ordinary manner. The sum of squares for 
rows is obtained from the sets of quantities L, with divisor J x 5 x 24 = 30, 
being 

^(17*P + 25*62+... + 38*12+. ..+84*22+...) 

- 1 ^^( 251*72 + 104*72 + 147*02). 


The sum of squares for columns is similarly obtained from the sets of 
quantities M. Finally, the error sum of squares is obtained by subtrac- 
tion, and the mean squares are calculated. 

(4) The quantities A and /x are now calculated as follows : 


A = 


2 


2 




(84*94-16*88) 
4"x 84*94 

(26*20-16*88) 

4x26*20 


= 0*4006, 
= 0*1779, 


^ = 0-0801, 
V 

^ = 0-0356. 
P 
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Table II 


Square I 




ny 

n 

sz 

s 

Total 

L 

5 


61*2 

67*7 

68*1 

65*2 

59*9 

322*1 

+ 17*1 

+ 1*4 


mz 

nx 

mx 

nw 

nz 





69*4 

67*4 

64*9 

77*6 

67*7 

347*0 

+ 25*6 

+ 2*1 


w 

X 

c 

cy 

m 





46*3 

69*7 

76*2 

80*3 

71*2 

333*7 

-93*7 

-7*5 


— 

cx 

my 

cw 

mw 





55*2 

77*0 

82*4 

80*4 

77*7 

372*7 

-120*8 

-9*7 


sw 

8X 

z 

y 

cz 





73*9 

79*0 

51*6 

44*8 

78*4 

327*7 

-79*9 

-6*4 

Total 

306 0 

350*8 

343*2 

348*3 

354*9 

1703*2 


-20*1 

M 

-39*2 

-531 

-40*3 

- 82*3 

-36*8 


-251*7 


€ 

-1-4 

-1*9 

-1*4 

-2*9 

~1*3 

-8*9 






Square II 







mz 

y 

c 

8 

cx 

Total 

L 

8 


69* 1 

49*6 

72*6 

68*7 

74*0 

334*0 

-38*1 

-3*1 


cw 

n 

nx 

w 

cz 





62*7 

74*0 

78*1 

40*0 

66*3 

32M 

+ 3*8 

+ 0*3 


ny 

nz 

sw 

my 

cy 





68*9 

78*1 

69*6 

68*1 

68*5 

353*2 

+ 20*1 

+ 1*6 


m 

— 

sz 

sx 

mx 





64*7 

38*6 

57*4 

65*5 

67*1 

293*3 

+ 60*5 

+ 4*9 


z 

X 

mw 

riw 

sy 





48*0 

39*0 

64*9 

72*2 

68*7 

282*8 

+ 58*4 

+ 4*7 

Total 

313*4 

279*3 

342*6 

314*5 

334*6 

1584*4 


+ 8*4 

M 

+ 23*9 

+ 11*0 

+ 10*2 

+ 22*7 

+ 36*9 


+ 104*7 


€ 

+ 0*9 

+ 0*4 

+ 0*4 

+ 0*8 

+ 1*3 

+ 3*8 






Square 111 








my 

nx 

y 

' \ 

m 

Total 

L 

8 


57*6 

69*2 

64*0 

31*8 

58*4 

281*0 

+ 84*2 

+ 6*8 


nz 

sz 

z 

w 

cx 





72*2 

73*3 

46*2 

45*9 

73*4 

311*0 

-16*7 

-1*3 


8X 

mz 

cy 

mw 

n 





61*4 

77*9 

73*1 

70*4 

70*5 

353*3 

+ 9*9 

+ 0*8 


c 

C2 

— 

ny 

nw 





58*6 

68*4 

46*7 

71*3 

69*1 

314*1 

+ 45*5 

+ 3*6 


cw 

X 

8 

mx 

sw 





66*6 

52*9 

60*9 

71*8 

68*7 

310*9 

+ 24*1 

+ 1*9 

Total 

306*4 

341*7 

290*9 

291*2 

340*1 

1570*3 


+ 11*8 

M 

+ 89*3 

-28*4. 

+ 34*5 

+ 9*5 

+42*1 


+ 147*0 


€ 

+ 3*2 

-1*0 

+ 1*2 

+ 0*3 

+ 1*5 

+ 5*2 




Grand total =4857*9 


The quantities L are multiplied by X/p to give the 8’s, and the quantities 
M by flip to give the e’s, which are entered in Table II. 

(5) The adjusted total yields are then calculated by adding to each 
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unadjusted total yield the appropriate S’s and e’s, six in all. Thus the 
adjusted total yield of the unmanured plots is 

140-5 - 9-7 - 1-4 -f 4-9 +0-4 + 3-6 4- 1 -2 = 139-5. 

The standard error of each total is given by 

V [3 x{l + i (0-4006 + 0-1779)} x 16-88] =8-08. 

These yields have finally to be converted to cwt. per acre by multi- 
plying by the conversion factor 0*2232. The converted yields are shown 
in Table VIII. 

Table III. Treatment totals 




Nitrate 

Calcium 

Sulphate 

Muriate oi 



of soda 

nitrate 

of ammonia 

ammonia 


Nil 

(n) 

(c) 

(«) 

(m) 

Nil — 

1405 

212*6 

207*4 

189*5 

194*3 

Pot. chloride (w) 

132-2 

218*9 

199*7 

212*2 

213*0 

8od. chloride (x) 

151*6 

209*5 

224*4 

205*9 

203*8 

Pot, sulphate (y) 

126*2 

207*9 

221*9 

177*5 

219*7 

Sod. sulphate (z) 

145*8 

218*0 

213*1 

195*9 

216*4 


It is worth noting that in spite of the additional restrictions that have 
been imposed on the randomization the experiment can be validly 
analysed as if it were one in ordinary randomized blocks, the error sum 
of squares being simply the difference of the total sum of squares and the 
sums of squares for squares (blocks) and treatments in Table IV. This 
analysis gives the error appropriate to the unadjusted treatment totals. 
In this example the standard error is V'(3 x 36-22) = 10-42. 


Table IV. Analysis of iwiance 


Squares 

D.F. 

2 

Sum of 
squares 

426*33 

Mean 

square 

213*16 

Rows, eliminating treatments 

12 

1019*26 

84*94 

Columns, eliminating treatments 

12 

314*34 

26*20 

Treatments, ignoring rows and columns 

24 

7346*68 

306*11 

Error 

24 

405*04 

16*88 

Total 

74 

9511*65 



Since 10-422/8*082 = 1*66, the gain in efficiency resulting from the 
adjustment, attributable to the use of lattice squares instead of ordinary 
randomized blocks, is 66% (excluding losses due to errors in weighting, 
discussed in § 6). In other words, to attain results of the same accuracy 
by the use of ordinary randomized blocks five replications would have 
been required instead of three. 

Had the original method of complete elimination of rows and columns 
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been followed, the standard error of an adjusted treatment total would 
have been 

V(3x 16-88x6/4) -8-72. 

The gain in information over ordinary randomized blocks would therefore 
have been 10-422/8-722-1 or 43%. 


4. Case op 1) keplications 
(a) Estimation of varietal differences 

When there are (j)-f-l) replications the row and the column com- 
parisons each give information on all the varietal degrees of freedom. 
It is therefore possible, by applying the inverse of the process outlined 
in § 2 (a), to construct estimates of the varietal differences from the row 
totals only, and from the column totals only. If cVv represent 

these estimates (in terms of the total yield of each variety), and S [R^) 
and S (C^) are respectively the sums of all the row and column totals 
containing variety then 

P ryv = {p+^) S (Rv)-G, p cyv^iP^^) S {C^)-G. 

The factor (p + l) has to be included since each set of comparisons given 
by the row totals is based on only one of the p + l replications. 

If is the unadjusted estimate of the total yield of variety v, 
and is the estimate based on intra-row and column comparisons only, 
we have 

uyv=S {yv)^{ryv+cyv-^{p-^) 

The weighted estimate is therefore given by 
ryv "b '^c "h iP I ) 




Wi — IV r 


W ^ + Wc + { p - l ) Wi 


(uyv ryv) "h 


w, — 




(u?/v c^v) 


A' 


Lf ^p {uyv - ryv) =i> %t;) -{p+l)S (R^) 4- G, 
=^P {uyv - cyv) ==P % J - (;> + 1) (G J -h G, 

Wi — Wr / Wi — Wn . 


A' = 


w^-\-Wc-\-{p-\)wf ^ w^-}-Wc-h{p-l) wf 


where 
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(6) The analysis of variance 

The sum of squares for rows freed from varietal buf not column 
effects is given by the sum of squares of the quantities Lf already 
obtained, the divisor being and similarly the sum of squares 

for columns freed from varietal but not from row effects is given by the 
sum of squares of the quantities Mf. 

In order to complete the analysis of variance it is also necessary to 
form estimates of the row differences freed from both varietal and column 
differences. In terms of our previous notation the row differences of 
square I (in terms of totals of p plots) are given by the differences of the 
p quantities 

11,+ ... + irAv + iirAv + ••*)• 

These sets of differences can be combined in just the same manner 
as were the row totals. The total of (p — l) times all the quantities corre- 
sponding to rows containing variety v (with sign reversed) will be found 
to be 

J. ^pS{y,)^pS{R,)^S{C,) + G. 

The sum of squares of these p^ quantities will give the sum of squares 
for rows freed from both varietal and column effects, the divisor being 

p^ (p-1). 

Similarly the sum of squares for columns freed from varietal and row 
effects is obtained from the quantities 

K, =pS{y,)^S{R,)^pS(C,) + G. 

We can therefore construct the analysis of variance table either by 
including rows eliminating both varieties and columns, and columns 
eliminating varieties only, or by including rows eliminating varieties 
only, and columns eliminating both rows and varieties. In practice it is 
best to calculate both sets of sums of squares, as these provide a useful 
check with very little extra labour. 

(c) Calculation of the relative weights^ etc. 

In adjusting the row differences of any one square, so as to free them 
from varietal effects without introducing any column effects, there are 
p — \ squares available for determining the varietal effects, since in the 
remaining square the varietal effects involved are confounded with 
columns. Consequently the expectation of the mean square for rows, eli- 
minating varieties and columns, is reduced from pAr + B to {p — \) 
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Equating this expectation to the actual mean square E,', we find 

__ 

Similarly = 

and Wi^ljEi. 

As before, if or E/ is less than or Wc may be taken to be 

equal to . 

Nothing is gained by substituting for and Wi in the expressions 

for A' and which are best evaluated by first determining , Wc and . 
The standard error of the adjusted total yields is 

(l+A'-h/x') Ei. 


5. Example of 5 x 5 lattice wtth six replications 

An experiment similar to that described in § 3, but with six replica- 
tions, was carried out at Eothamsted in 1939. To save space the plan and 
the individual plot yields, and also some of the details of the computations, 
have not been reproduced here, but Tables V and VI give the necessary 
totals from which the remainder of the analysis can be completed. 


Table V. Treatment totals 


* 

— 

n 

c 

s 

m 

— 

297*3 

341*7 

351*5 

330*9 

358*0 

w 

289*4 

356*4 

362*1 

333*2 

344*7 

X 

292*9 

363*9 

366*5 

334*7 

354*1 

y 

308*7 

363*9 

338*3 

341*1 

330*4 

z 

283*5 

369*7 

359*0 

349*6 

357*9 


Table VI 

. Sums of 

roiv and column totals 





A 




— 

n 

c 

s 

m 

— 

1691*2 

1677*1 

1691*5 

166M 

1745*1 

w 

1640*4 

1709*5 

1773 8 

1723*8 

1693*3 

X 

1673*5 

1694*2 

1750*3 

1628*7 

1679*0 

y 

1721*0 

1735*1 

1687*1 

1677*9 

1660*0 

z 

1619*7 

1761*9 

17224 

1688*9 

1690-5 





— 

n 

c. 

8 

m 


1644*2 

1711*3 

1734*1 

1712*9 

1722*1 

w 

1649*3 

1716*7 - 

1710*4 

1659*1 

1650*4 

X 

1687*2 

1762*8 

1729*5 

1676*2 

1739*2 

y 

1670*9 

1684*4 

1682*6 

1720*2 

1688*3 

z 

1651*7 

1677*3 

1696*4 

1701*5 

1718*3 
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The steps of the analysis are as follows: 

(1) The row and column totals of each square are entered in the 
original table of yields in their appropriate positions. 

(2) The treatment totals, and the totals of all the row totals con- 
taining a given treatment, and of all the column totals containing a given 
treatment, are obtained. These are shown in Tables V and VI. Thus the 
totals of the rows containing the untreated plots in the six squares are 
258*1, 277*4, 291*7, 278*1, 302*5 and 283*4, giving a total of 1691*2. 

As a good deal of the labour involved in the construction of these 
tables consists of locating the plots having the given treatment, it is 
worth while to form all three totals simultaneously. This can be done 
on an ordinary calculating machine by shifting the carriage. 

(3) The quantities L', M\ J and K can now be calculated. To 
facilitate this calculation it is worth tabulating the differences D of the 
sums of the row totals and the sums of the column totals. The four 
quantities can then be computed successively with great rapidity. The 
calculation for the no fertilizer treatment proceeds as follows: 

Z)o (Go) = 1691*2 -1644*2= +47*0, 

V = bS (;?/o) - bS (i?o) + G = 5 X 297*3 - 6 x 1691*2 + 8479*4 = - 181*3, 
==i:o' + /)o=- 181*3 + 47*0= -134*3, 

=Jo + 4/^= -134*3 + 4x47*0= +53*7, 

A/; = A'o + 53-7 + 47*0 = + 100*7, 

with the check 

Mo' = 5 X 297*3 - 6 X 1644*2 + 8479*4 = + 100*7. 

The numerical values of L\ M\ J and K are set out in four tables 
of 25 values each, similar to Tables V and VI. The sum of all the values 
in each of these four tables should be zero. 

(4) The analysis of variance is next completed, as shown in Table VII. 
The total sum of squares and the sums of squares for squares and treat- 
ments are calculated in the ordinary manner. The sum of squares for 
rows, eliminating varieties, is given by the sum of the squares of all the 
values of //, with divisor 5^x6 = 750. The sum of squares for columns, 
eliminating varieties, is similarly obtained from the values of M'. The sum 
of squares for rows, eliminating varieties and columns, is obtained from 
the values of J, with divisor 5^x4 = 500, and the sum of squares for 
columns, eliminating varieties and rows, from the values of K. In no 
case is there any correction to be deducted from these sums of squares, 
since each set of values has zero total. 
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Finally the error sum of squares is obtained by subtraction, including 
either rows eliminating varieties only, and columns eliminating both 
varieties and rows, or alternatively rows eliminating both varieties and 
columns, and columns eliminating varieties only. This provides a valuable 
check. 

Table VIL Analysis of Variance 


Squares 

D.F. 

6 

Sum of 
squares 
350-28 

Mean 

square 

70-06 

Rows, eliminating treatments 

24 

1074-43 

44-77 

Rows, eliminating treatments 

24 

1036-58 

43-19 

and columns 

Columns, eliminating treatments 

24 

664-95 

27-71 

Columns, eliminating treatments 

24 

627-10 

26-13 

and rows 

Treatments, ignoring rows and 

24 

2658-03 

110-75 

columns 

Error 

72 

915-55 

12-72 

Total 

149 

5625-39 



(5) The quantities , A' and /a' are then calculated as follows ; 


4 

/i/j ~ 

^ 5x43-19 -12-72 


0-01968, 


4 

-1/; ss 

® 5x26-13 -12-72 


= 0-03392, 


^(;, = 1/12-72 = 0-07862, 

Wi 0-05894, = 0-0447 0, -f = 0-36808, 

A' =0-1601, JA' = 0-03202, 

/ = 0-1214, Jja' = 0-02428. 

(6) The adjusted total yields are calculated by multiplying U and M' 
by A'/j? and /x'/i? respectively, and adding these corrections to the 
unadjusted total yields. Thus for the no fertilizer treatment the adjusted 
yield is 

297-3+0-03202 x ( - 181-3) + 0-02428 x ( + 100-7) = 293-9. 

The standard error of each adjusted yield is given by 
V {6 (1+0-1601+0-1214) 12-72} = 9-89. 

The yields are then converted to cwt. per acre (conversion factor 
0-1339), these converted yields being shown for both experiments in 
Tabl^ VIII. 

There is no need to discuss the results of the experiments in detail 
here. The responses to the mineral salts were only small, and consequently 
it is not to be expected that any very striking interactions with the 
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nitrogenous fertilizers will be revealed. A small response to the mineral 
fertilizers containing sodium is shown in both experiments, and reaches 
significance in the Woburn experiment. Nitrate of soda is also the best 
of the nitrogenous fertilizers in both experiments, being significantly 
better than sulphate of ammonia at Rothamsted and both sulphate of 
ammonia and calcium nitrate at Woburn. The only apparent interaction 
between the mineral and nitrogenous fertilizers is a depression with 
potash salts in the absence of nitrogen at Woburn. 


Table VIIL Adjusted yields, cwL 

Rothamsted 




Sod. 

Calc. 

Amm. 

Amm. 


— 

nitr. 

nitr. 

sulph. 

chi. 

— 

39*4 

46*0 

48*9 

44*6 

46*8 

Pot. chi. 

39*2 

47*7 

47*1 

44*4 

47*3 

Sod. chi. 

38*3 

48-4 

48*1 

46*8 

47*6 

Pot. sulph. 

40*0 

48*9 

45*7 

45*7 

45*0 

Sod. sulph. 

38*7 

49*3 

48*1 

47 3 

48*4 

Mean 

39*1 

48*1 

47*2 

45*7 

47*0 

St. error 



1 

32 



per acre, Rothamsted and Woburn 
Woburn 




Sod. 

Calc. 

Amm. 

Amm. 


Mean 

— 

nitr. 

nitr. 

sulph. 

chi. 

Mean 

44*8 

3M 

48*1 

45*2 

42-0 

44*6 

42*3 

45.^ 

27*5 

51*0 

43*2 

46*8 

46*5 

43*0 

45*8 

33*1 

48*7 

47*1 

46-3 

47*.5 

44*6 

45*1 

27* 1 

47*3 

48*3 

43*2 

48*4 

42*8 

46*4 

32*0 

49*7 

46-8 

44*1 

47-9 

44*1 

45*4 

30*2 

490 

46*1 

44*6 

47*0 

43 4 




1 

•80 




If the Rothamsted experiment is analysed as if it were one in ordinary 
randomized blocks, the standard error of an unadjusted treatment total 
is found to be 11 *44, Thus the gain in efficiency resulting from the 
adjustment, attributable to the use of lattice squares instead of ordinary 
randomized blocks, is 34%. In other words, to obtain results of the same 
accuracy by the use of ordinary randomized blocks, eight replications 
would have been required instead of six. 

Had the original method of complete elimination of rows and columns 
been followed, the standard error of an adjusted treatment total would 
have been 10-70. The gain in information over ordinary randomized 
blocks would therefore have been 14%. The new method of adjustment 
has therefore resulted in a further gain of about 18%, less errors due to 
inaccuracies of weighting, which, as shown in the next section, are not 
likely to be more than about 3%. 


6. Loss OF INFORMATION DUE TO INACCURACIES OF WEIGHTING 

Since the relative weights are estimated from somewhat small numbers 
of degrees of freedom, it is important to ascertain whether the loss of 
information due to inaccuracies of weighting is so great as to nullify 
the gain in accuracy resulting from the weighting. 

In the case of | 1) replications the degrees of freedom confounded 
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with rows may be considered separately from those confounded with 
columns. We then obtain the following general expression for the per- 
centage loss of information on the comparisons confounded with either 
rows or columns 

{{2p + l)F-lY^2p^ 

where p is the ratio of the true intra-row and column weight to the 
true inter-row or inter-column weight, and F is distributed as is with 
^ — and i (p — 3) — 1) degrees of freedom. 

For any given value of p a series of values of this expression may 
be calculated, corresponding to the various probfiibility levels of the F 
distribution. For probability levels which would give Wi < Wr or Wi < 
the value of F which gives Wi — w^ or — is taken. The average loss 
of information may then be obtained by numerical integration over the 
whole probability scale. 

The case of p = 5 with three replications has been worked out, the 
following losses of information being obtained: 

p 1 2 4 6 S 12 

Mean percentage loss 2*52 4*04 * 4*02 3*14 2*53 1*81 

These losses must be set off against the gains resulting from the use 
of the lattice squares. If the amount of information obtained from 
ordinary randomized blocks of 25 plots is taken as a 100 units, we obtain 
the following table of values for the net amount of information obtainable 
from the use of lattice squares : 


p 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

12 

Information with known weights 

1000 

IIM 

150*0 

192*6 

236*1 

324* 1 

Loss due to inaccuracies of weights 

2*5 

4*5 

6*0 

6*1 

6*0 

5*9 

Net information 

97-5 

106*6 

144*0 

186*6 

230*1 

318*2 


It thus appears that even in a set of three 5x5 lattice squares, where 
only 12 degrees of freedom are available for estimating the accuracy of 
the row or column comparisons, the loss of information due to inaccuracies 
of weighting is by no means sufficiently great to outweigh the advantages 
of the lattice design. With a larger number of replications, or with larger 
squares, the loss of information from this cause will be quite trivial. 

Summary 

A new method of analysing the results of experiments arranged in 
lattice (quasi-Latin) square designs is described. By this method the 
information contained in the inter-row and inter-column comparisons 
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is recovered. The procedure followed is to estimate the actual accuracy 
of the inter*row and inter-column comparisons relative to intra-row and 
column comparisons, and assign weights proportional to these relative 
accuracies. 

The methods of computation by which this procedure can be carried 
out expeditiously are described in detail, and are illustrated by two 
experiments carried out at Rothamsted and Woburn. The gains in 
accuracy obtained in these two experiments (as compared with ordinary 
randomized blocks) were approximately 30% and 60% respectively, 
allowing for losses of information due to inaccuracies of weighting. 

These gains have been obtained without any additional field work, 
the only extra work being that required in drawing up the arrangement 
and in analysing the results. Moreover, if for any reason the additional 
statistical analysis cannot be undertaken, or does not appear to be worth 
while, lattice square experiments can be validly analysed just as if they 
were arrangements in ordinary randomized blocks. 

It appears, therefore, that the use of lattice squares is likely to be of 
considerable value in variety trials involving large numbers of varieties, 
especially in those cases where ordinary Latin squares are found to be 
effective in reducing the variability of the experimental material. 
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THE RECOVERY OF INTER-BLOCK INFORMATION IN 
BALANCED INCOMPLETE BLOCK DESIGNS 

By F. YATES 

1. Introduction 

I ncomplete block and quasi-factorial designs of Yarious kinds were first introduced by 
the author a few years ago ( 1 h). All tliese designs have tlie ])ro])erty that the number 

of varieties (or treatments) included in each block is smaller than the total number to be 
tested. There is consequently a gain in precision due to the use of smaller blocks, at the 
exf)en8e of loss of information on thos(*. varietal comparisons wliich are confounded with 
blocks. In the original ])aj)ers only the complete elimination of inter-block differences was 
considered. These inter-block comparisons will, however, contain an a])preciable amount 
of information, amounting in the limiting (jase, when the inter-l)lock and intra-block com- 
parisons are of e([ual accuracy, to a fraction 1 - E of the total information, where E is the 
ethcieiicy factor. 

The recovery of this information has already been discussed for three-dimensional quasi- 
factorial designs (lltSh) and also for latti(e (((uasi-Latin) squares {lti40). The present paper 
contains a similar discussion of balanced in(tomj)lete block designs. The case of tw'o- 
dimensional (piasi-factorial designs is U> be d<>a,lt with in a )ud)lication by the Statistical 
Department of Iowa State ( ollege. 

2. Fstimates or Tfir \ akiktal difi erencks 

If r varieties ai‘e ari'anged in h blocks containing Ic varieties each, thei'c being /’ replicates 
oi ea.ch variety. tb(‘ condition of balance will be fulfilled it each ])air ot varieties occurs 
together an etpial number d ol times. A catalogue of possible designs and known solutions 
is given by Fisher & Yates (IthlS). 

Tlie following relations bold: rr = 

(/'- l)/\ - (/i- - i)r. 

riie efficiency factor E. deiined as the traction ol the total intormation contained in the 
intra-block (*om])aris(>ns, when inter-blo(‘k and intra-block comparisons are ol e(pial 
accuraev, is given bv \ - \ k r/\ 

Let 1^. be the sum of all the yields of variety x, 7’^ the sum ot all the l)lock totals ot blocks 
containing variety s', 7^' the sum of all the remaining block totals, and G the total yield of 
all plots. Then, as has been shown ])revious!y ( 1 ff.'Jthi), the estimates ot the varietal differences 
derived Irom the intra-block com[)arisons arc obtained troin the epiantities 
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or, as is more convenient when k > 

The actual differences in units of the total yield of tlie i re])licates are given by the differ- 
ences of QJE or Q'JE, 

the sum of the first set being zero, and the second set rOjAv. 

The error variance of tlicse latter sets of quantities is rjEv^, where 1 jw is the intra-block 
error variance. 

The estimates of the varietal differences derived from the inter-block comparisons are 
similarly given by tlie differences of 

rTJ{r-A) or rT'Jir-A), 

in units of tlie total yield of r replicates. The error variance of these sets of quantities is 
kr^l{r--A) w\ where Ijw' is the error variamo of the inter-block coni jiarisons, in units of a 
single })lot. 

li the weights w; and w' are known, the most efficient estiimites of the varietal differences 
will be given by the differences of the weigh t-cd means: 

QjtEw rl\ (r-A)fv' 

E 'r kr^ 

Ew {r~A)'w' 
y ^ k? 

The quantities 1^. may he termed the partially adjusted yields (totals of r repli(}ates). 
If G is the total yield of all [ilots, may lie written (after the addition of a quantity 
/I (k- [) G) in the form }■ _ y 

where = {v - k) I ' - {v - {k-l) G, 


and 


If. - 


IV — iv' 

wv(k~ \) -\- IV (v - k)' 


The error variance of the T’s is 


1 h(e-l) 

Ew (r - A ) w' wv(k - 1 ) -}- w'{v - k) * 
r ^ kr^ 


3. The analysis of variance 

The structure of the analysis of variance is a little complicated. The residual sum of 
squares lor intra-block ei ror may b(^ (;alculated («) by deducting the sum of squares for blocks 
(ignoring varieties) and for varieties (eliminating blocks) from the total sum of squares, or 
alternatively (6) by deducting tlie sum of squares for varieties (ignoring blocks) and for blocks 
(eliminating v arieties) . 

As has previously been shown, the sum of squares for varieties (eliminating blocks) is 
derived from the sum ol the squares of the cj[uantities Q, with divisor rE. 
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The sum of squares for blocks (eliminating varieties) splits into two parts. The first, 
corresponding to v- 1 degrees of freedom, is affected by varietal differences and is derived 
[rom the sum of the squares of the deviations of the quantities Wg, with divisor rv (v — ]c)(k—l ). 
The second, corresponding to h ~ v degrees of freedom, is unaffected by varietal differences, 
and represents pure inter-block error. This latter sum of squares can best be computed by 
taking the difference of the total sum of squares for blocks (ignoring varieties) and the 
component of this sum of squares which is affected by varietal differences, this being given 
by the sum of squares of the deviations of Tg, with divisor k(r- A). 

Table 1 shows these relations in tabular form. In this table dev^ indicates the sum of the 
squares of the deviations, y the individual yields and B the block totals. By calculating 
both forms of the analysis a complete check is obtained, exce])t for the total sum of squares 
and for the total sum of scjuares for blocks (ignoring varieties). 


Table 1 . Structure of analysis of variance 


Method (a) 

D.F. 

s.s. (a) 

j S..S. (h) 

Method (b) 

Blocks (ignoring vari(daes); 

V ariotal component 

Uernaindi'r 

r- I 

b — V 

de.v^ T 
k{r-A) 

t 

dev^ W 

rv{v~lc) [k- i) 

t 

Blocks (eliminating varieties): 
Varietal component 

Reniaindor 


/,-! i 

dev“ B* 

i ' k 

t 

Total 

\’Hrieties («!liininating l)loc,ks) 

c- I 

dev^ kQ 
k'^rE 

(/()».“ 1’ 

r 

Varieties (ignoring blocks) 

Inl.ra-block error 

rr ~v-b + 1 

t ' 

t 

Intra- block error 

'roial 

rv - I 

d(’v^ y* 

> dev^ y* 

Total 


* Recjuirt^H chocking. j (Mculat('»d by addition or subtraction. 


4. Estimation ok the relative weights 

If t he intra-block error variancjc is /i, and the error variance of block totals is k{kA -f B), 
the e\])ectationH of the mean s(iuares (Torres] )onding to the components of the sum of 
s(juares for varieties (eliminating blocks) are shown in Table 2. 

Table 2. Expectations of mmn squares for blocks (elirninating varieties) 



D.F. 

Expectation 

Varietal component 

V- I 

EkA + B 

Komainder 

b~v 

kA+B 

Total 

b-1 




b-1 


The factor E in the first of the above expressions is derived as follows. If for any pair of 
varieties s and s' the coefficients of each plot yield in the difference WJ - are written 
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down, and summed by blocks, it will be found that (r- A) of these sums equal v(k-l) and 
(r-A) equal -v(k-l), the remainder being zero. Utilizing the divisor given in Table 1 
(which is itself one-half the sum of the squares of these coefficients), we obtain as the coeffi- 


cient of A 


(r-X)v\k-lf 


= EL 


rv{v-k) (k-\) 

As has been pointed out jireviously (Yates, 1939), it is sufficient, for the purpose of esti- 
mating w and w\ to equate the expectation in terms oiw and w' of the mean square for all 
the b - 1 degrees of freedom for blocks (eliminating varieties) with the actual mean square 
M'\ say. If the mean square for intra-block error is ilf, we obtain the equations 


I , vlr - 1 ) 

'fjy — .. . _ _ 

il/’ ' k(b-l)M'^-(v-k)M' 


Since w may ordinarily be assumed to be greater than w' it will be sufficient, if M" is less 
than M, to take w' as equal to ?e, i.e. to use the unadjusted yields as the final estimates. 

Since M" is frequently based on a somewhat small number of degrees of freedom, there is 
of course some inaccuracy in the estimated weights. The effect of this inaccuracy on the 
accuracy of the weighted estimates has been investigated in various extreme cases (Yates, 
1939, 1940; and Cochran, unpublished material). The results obtained are summarized in 
Table 3. 

Table 3. hm of inj'orniafion due to vnmmracm of weighting 


{a) Particulars of (•as(*s investigated 





Degrees of 

Expectation of 


Case 

Tyfie of design 

ricpli- 

cations 

fre(>doin 

1 

Hlock.s 1 Krror 

1 

blocl 

Actual 

C M.S. 

Uncon- 

founded 

Pillicieney 

factor 

I 

5x5 lattice 

2 

8 

16 



075 

2 

4x4 triple lattice 

3 

9 

21 


4A + li 

0769 

3 

3x3x3 lattice 

3 

24 

28 

2 A -f B 

3A+B 

0 ' 59 i 

4 

5x5 lattice squares 

3 

12 

24 


SA+B 

0-667 


Kefcronc(' to 
literature 


Cochran (un- 
published) 
(Jochran (un- 
published) 
Yates (1939) 
Yates (1940) 


(6) Percentage los.ses of information for various values of w/w' 


wlw' 

I 

2 

4 

6 

8 

12 

Case I 

2-21 

3-07 

4'54 

4-37 

3 ’ 9 i 

__ 

2 

173 1 

3*00 

373 

3*19 

— - 

— 

3 

I- 7 I 1 

2 -68* 

2 ' 54 * 

— 

, — 

— 

4 

2-52 

4-04 

402 

3-14 

2‘53 

r8i 


* These values are approximate only, being calculated on the assumption that the 24 degrees of freedom 
for blocks are homogeneous, with mean square expectation 2^4 4- B, 


The actual loss of efficiency depends not only on the numbers of degrees of freedom for 
M and if, but also on the efficiency factor. From the cases already investigated, however, 
it may be concluded that this source of loss is of little importance in cases likely to occur in 
practice. 
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5. Modification when groups of blocks form complete replications 

In certain cases the structure of the design is such that blocks fall into groups containing 
one or more complete replications of all the varieties. When this is so it is clearly advisable 
in agricultural trials to arrange such groups of blocks in compact large blocks on the ground, 
since the variation affecting the inter-l)lock varietal estimates will thereby be reduced. 
Allowance for this must be made in the analysis of variance given above by eliminating 
complete replications (or groups of rejilications) from the remainder component of blocks. 
If there are c such large blocks (containing r/c re])lications each), the exy)ectations given in 
Table 2 will recjuire modification as in Table 4. 


Table 4. Expecfutkms of memi sqmres when groups of blocks contain 
complete replimfions 


(irou))8 of blocks 
V'aru'tal (H)tnf)oiicnt 
Kcriiaindt'c 

Varietal coiiiiwriont + r(‘niaiu(ler 


D.K. 

(•- 1 
V- I 

h - a - c -I I 

h~c. 


pjxpectatioii 

EkA-j-B 

kAAB 


bk - /’ - - I ) 

hkAcr~ 


A^B 


The formula for ?c' will also nupiire modification, being in fact 

I) 

In the common case in which each large block contains a single replication, c = r, and 

the ex])ectation of the mean scpiare for the b - r degrees of I’reedom is A + B, the 

r 

formula for w' being , r - \ 


b. SlMPLIFLCATrON WHEN b = r, AND WHEN V = P 

When b = r the analysis of variance reduces to the simplified form given in Table 5. 
"fable 5. Analysis of variance when b = v 


- - 

n.i'. 

s.s. 

Blocks (oiiiiiinating varieties) 

r~ I 

(Uv^ W 

n){v~k) (k-i) 

Varieties (ignoring blocks) 

a- 1 1 

(kv^ V 

r 

Intra-block error 

{k-2) V+ I 

t 

Total 

kv~ I 

1 dev^ y 


There is little point in tabulating the Q’s', though they will provide a general check, as 
before, if this is desired. 
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A similar simplification is possible in the series of designs ?; = r = ^ + 1, 6 = 1) 

(balanced lattices), where the remaining k degrees of freedom for blocks correspond to the 
contrasts of complete replications. 


7. First example 

An example of a dummy trial of nine treatments (e.g. dietary treatments) superimposed 
on the scores of eighteen litters of four rats in a discrimination test is given by Fisher & 
Yates (1988). Here ?; = 9, r = 8, A: = 4, 6 = 18, A = 3, ii/ - 27/32. 

The individual scores have been given in the jmblication referred to. Table 6 shows the 
values of F, T, iQ and W for the nine treatments a-i. The analysis of variance is shown 
in Table 7, which corresponds in arrangement to Table 1 . 


Table 6. Calculation of adjusted scores in discrimination test 



V 

T 

1 

li 



+ 

tri 

II 

= V+liW 

a 

43-9 

152-2 

+23-4 

+ 65-1 

45-7 

b 

391 

156-4 

0 

+ 7-5 

39'3 

c 

41-3 

169-6 

- 4-4 

- 87-1 

389 

d 

43'6 

151-7 

+ 22-7 

4 * 67-6 

45-4 

e 

41-7 

159-2 

+ 7-6 

- 1-9 

41-6 

f 

35*6 

162-0 

- 19-6 

- 54-8 

34-1 

(f 

28-6 

I 3 H -3 

-23-9 

+ 99-8 

31-3 

h 

42-8 

172-5 

- 1-3 

- 102-8 

40-0 

i 

37-8 

155-7 

- 4-5 

+ 6-6 

38-0 

Divisor 

354-4 

8 

1417-6 

4-5 
= 20 

0 

42.8.27/32 
= 108 

0 

8 . 9 - 5-3 
= 1080 

354-3 - 


Table 7. Analysis of variance, discHmmation test 



n.K. 

8.S. [a] 

s.s. (8) 

M.S. (6) 

Blocks : 





Varietal component 

8 

41-4684 

37-0634 

4-6329 

Ki^rnainder 

9 

138-201 1 

138-2011 

15-3557 

Total 

17 

179-6695 

175-2645 

10-3097 

Vari( 4 ies 

8 

19-6044 

24-0094 

— 

Error 

46 

119-4506 

119-4506 

2-5968 

Total 

74 

318-7245 

318-7245 

-- 


From the results of the analysis of variance we obtain 
1 . 63 


2-5968 


= 0-3851, 


w - 


68x 10-3097- 5x2-5968 
0-3851-0-0916 0*2935 


= 0-0916, 


27 X 0-3851 + 5 X 0-0916 10-8557 


= 0-02704. 
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I'he final adjusted scores in terms of the total scores of eight rats are givei:i in the last column 
of Table 6. The standard error of these scores is 

The standard error of the comyfietely adjusted scores (which are equal to Q/E) is 
^(8 X 2-5968 X 27/32) = ^24-62 = 4-96. 

Thus the gain in information from the recovery of the inter-block information is 
24-62/23-58 - 1 or 4-4% (excluding losses due to inaccuracy of weighting). If inter-litter 
and intra-litter comparisons had been of equal accuracy, the gain would have been 18-5 %. 


8, Second example 

Table 8 gives the arrangement and yields of a tomato trial of 21 varieties arranged in 
twenty-one blocks of five ])lot8. (T am indebted to the Statistical De]>artment of Iowa 
State College for the data of this example.) 


Table 8, Arrangemmt and yields of a tomato variety trial 


lilock ... 

I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 

8 

22-25 

in 

32-00 

e 

51-75 

r 

45-75 

9 

49-25 

j 

59-00 

b 

61-25 

b 

5 i ‘50 

1 

44-00 

i 

58-50 

c 

37-25 

a 

33-75 

u 

72-50 

P 

47-75 

0 

41-56 

j 

52-50 

k 

29-75 

k 

17-50 

I 

45-75 

0 

49-50 

1 

45-00 

(J 

3675 

a 

50-75 

n 

70-75 

9 

2675 

h 

55-25 

e 

46-50 

t 

35-00 

k 

21-00 

k 

32-25 

i 

56-00 

h 

37*25 

i 

62-80 

h 

78-00 

h 

53-00 

Total 



211-50 


266-75 


164-50 


246-80 


30550 


242-00 

Block ... 

8 


9 


10 


II 


12 


13 


14 

e 

31-25 

u 

51-00 

k 

24-75 

n 

55-25 

d 

36-50 

0 

3875 

s 

28-00 

c 

35-25 

r 

49-00 

J 

47-25 

0 

37-75 

t 

43-50 

t 

42-25 

9 

40-50 

a 

40-50 

a 

40-50 

u 

50-50 

a 

39-50 

9 

35-25 

c 

42-50 

1 

50-25 

b 

58-50 

i 

47-75 

P 

58-75 

9 

46-75 

9 

44-00 

/ 

50-25 

f 

62-50 

d 

45-50 

s 

38-50 

d 

51-25 

P 

48-25 

j 

51-75 

iri 

30-75 

e 

41-00 

Total 

211-00 


226-75 


232-50 


227-50 


211 -00 


204-50 


222-25 

Block ... 

15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 

i 

65 -00 

n 

57-50 

9 

67 -00 

/ 

74-00 

b 

67-00 

w 

44'75 

j 

74-25 

d 

47-50 

9 

55-00 

r 

70-50 

b 

68-25 

a 

5675 

d 

62-00 

V 

68-50 

0 

49-75 

'll 

55-50 

in 

46 00 

r 

86-00 

i 

66-00 

n 

76-75 

c. 

46-25 

1 

51-00 

c 

38-75 

e 

43-00 

n 

93-25 

m 

31-75 

8 

46-75 

s 

50-25 

r 

64-50 

1 

51-25 

P 

6450 

j 

98-12 

9 

49-00 

h 

82-25 

i 

65-50 

Total 



258-00 


29 1 00 


419-62 


270-50 


312-50 


304-75 

Here 

v = 21, 

r - 

11 

5 , b 

= 21, A 

= 

1 , E = 

21/25. The 

values of V, 

T, 

and 


adjusted yields are shown in Table 9, and the analysis of variance in Table 10.* 


* Labour would have been saved had the yields been rounded of! to 1 decimal place before analysis. The 
fact that three, and only three, of the yields are not exact quarters may also point to the existence of certain 
errors of transcription. 
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Table 9. Calculation of the adjusted yields, toimto trial 



V 

T 

W 

= i6r-2oT + 4(7 

Y 

= VYyW 

a 

205*00 

1123*55 

+ 1927*92 

225-57 

b 

306*50 

1316*18 

- 300*68 

303-29 

c 

200*00 

1142*75 

+ 1463-92 

215*62 

d 

242*75 

1244-75 

+ 107*92 

243*90 

e 

213*50 

1296*50 

-1395*08 

198*62 

f 

279*75 

1325*67 

- 918*48 

269*95 

il 

252*00 

1179*86 

+>553-72 

268*58 

h 

30575 

1271*30 

+ 584-92 

311*99 

i 

317-80 

1366-55 

- 1127*28 

305-77 

j 

335-62 

1452-37 

-2558-56 

308*32 

k 

125-25 

1048*31 

+ 2156*72 

148*26 

1 

241*50 

1211*50 

+ 752-92 

249-53 

m 

18525 

1290*00 

— 1717*08 

166*93 

n 

353-50 

1484-37 

— 2912*48 

322*43 

0 

217*31 

1188*31 

+ 829*68 

226*17 

V 

287*75 

1297*75 

- 232*08 

285*27 

V 

19825 

1095-75 

+ 2375*92 

223*60 

r 

315-75 

1379*62 

- 1421*48 

300*59 

s 

185-75 

1239*31 

- 695*28 

178-33 

1 

224*50 

1 151*00 

+ 1690*92 

242*54 

u 

286*25 

1293-25 

— 166*08 

284-48 


5279-73 

26398*65 

0 

5279-74 


Divisor 5 5*21 . 16*4 = 6720 


Table 10. Amilysis of variance, io7riaio trial 



D.F. 

s.s. 

M.S. 

J Mocks (eliminating^ vari('tios) 

20 

7105-99 

355-30 

V^arieties (ignoring blocks) 

20 

14222*31 


Error 

64 

236320 

36-92 

Total j 

104 

23691*50 

— 


From Table 1 0 we have 

w = 0*02709, w' = 


84 


'W - w 


00x355*30-16x 36*92 
0*02469 


= 0*00240, 


84?/’+ 16 m? 2*314 


= 0*01067. 


The standard error of the adjusted yields is ^500/2*314 = ^216*1 = 14*70. The standard 
error of the fully adjusted yields would be ^/219*8, so that the gain in information from the 
use of the inter-blo(’k information is trivial. If the inter-block and intra-block comparisons 
were of equal accuracy the gain would be 1 9* 1 %, less losses due to inaccuracies of weighting. 


9 . General remarks 

In both the examples given the gain in information due to the recovery of the inter-block 
information is small. Ceases will arise, however, in which the chosen blocks do not account 
lor much of the general variability, and in such cases the recovery of the inter-block 
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information will lead to an appreciable increase in efficiency. Since this recovery involves 
lit tie additional work, and the resulting gain cannot in any case be assessed until the analysis 
(>r variance (on the lines set out in this paper) is j)erformed, it would appear best to follow 
I his method of analysis in all cases. 

In agricultural experiments, however, the gains from the use of inter-block information 
w ill not in general be so great as in similar quasi -factorial (lattice) designs, since complete 
j (‘plications cannot (except in special cases) be arranged in compact groups of blocks. For 
1 his reason also, cases will arise in which the use of ordinary randomized blocks will be more 
(‘fiicient than the use of incomplete blocks, whereas lattice designs can never be less efficient 
than ordinary randomized blocks. Nor is it at all easy, except in data from uniformity 
t rials, to determine exactly what is the efficiency of an incomplete block design, relative to 
ail arrangement in ordinary randomized blocks on the same land. 

It will be remembered that lattice designs (^an be analysed as if they were arrangements 
in ordinary randomized blocks, the errors of the unadjusted yields being correctly estimated 
l)y this process. This ])ro])ertv does not hold foi’ incomplete block designs (except those 
wliich can be arranged in conqilctc rejilications) and the full analysis must therefore always 
lie performed. 

For these reasons iiKumiplete block designs which cannot be ai’ranged in complete repli- 
cations arc likely to be of less value in agriculture than ordinary lattice designs. Their 
greatest use is likely to be found in dealing with ex])erimental material in which the block 
size is definitely determined by tlie nature of the material. A further use is in co-operative 
(‘X))eriments in which eacdi centre can only undertake a limited number of treatments. 
Here the use of balanced ineonqilete blocks (each centre forming a block) is frequently 
riiuch preferable to tlie (jomnion ])ractice ol’ assigning a standard treatment (or control) 
t(^ each centre. 


10. SOMMARV 

The recovery of inter-block information in incomplete block designs is discussed, and the 
method of computation is illustrated by examples. 
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THE HETECTION OF LINKAGE 

JI. TUKTHKK MATING! TYPK8; SCORING! OF BOYD’S DATA 

By I). J. FINNEY 

RothmnMed Expermental Hlation 

1. Introduction 

In a recent ])a])cr (Finney, 040; refereiuies to the coiiteiitB of this |)ai)er will be denoted l)y 
‘1’) the author lias given a systematic account of Fisher’s inetliod ol' scoring family data for 
linkage detcHition, togetlier with such extensions of Fisher’s results as were rcciuired to 
cover all cliaracters dependent on only two allelomorphic genes. It is now ])ossible to 
describe farther extensions ajipropriate to some factors involving multiply allelomor[)hic 
series, the matings chosen for treatment being those arising from the ABO blood-grou]) 
system. 

Illustrations of the methods and tables now available will then be given by ajiplying 
them to the data lately jiublished by Boyd (1040). The linkages tested have ah’eady been 
examined by Boyd, using a test devised by Penrose (10;].S); it is thus possible to compare 
the information obtained liy the two methods. Suggestions w ill be made for combining the 
two tests so as conveniently t o detect linkages in large bodies of suitable data. 

The notation and nomenclature of 1 will be used in the ]>resent paper, and will not be 
des(Tibed again here. In jiai’tieular, frequent reference will be made to the mating ty[)es 
enumerated in Table 1 and to the functions whose definitions are (collected in I’ables 22-24 
of that paper. 

2. Tub ABO blood grouj’s 

In 1, § 7 the author has made a preliminary examination of the methods of scoring 
ap])ro])i'iate to linkage tests when one factor in the test is the ABO blood-group classifica- 
tion. A more comprehensive^ account of the mating types involved will now be given. In 
order to bring this class of scoring into line with the simpler cases concerning gene ])airs 
some modification of the ]>rcvious recommendations is necessary; the present description 
should therefore be taken as r(q)lacing what has ])rcviously been said.* 

Of the three genes to be considered here A and H are each dominant to 0 and have no 
relative dojuinance; no attempt will be made to discuss the subclassificatioJi of the A gene 
into A^ and A,^. It is clear that in all AxO, BxO, Ax A, and B x B matings the A or B 
gene behaves exactly as a simplt; dominant, and segregations may be scored in the same way 
as for the c()rres])onding T x i or T x T matings shown in I, Tables 1 and 2. Similarly, 
ABxAB matings are scorable in the same manner as MN x MN in these tables. In ABxO 

* llieso chanf>;es have little effect on the tti«t of the ABO x Allergy linkage made in I, as the slight alteration 
in the scoring of I'aniilies 52 and 00 scarcely influencos the final figures. 
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matings the expected frequencies of A and B phenotypes among the children are exactly 
MS for M and MN from M xMN parents. 

The score appropriate to an Ax B mating may be derived by the method of expansion 
exemplified in I, § 5. It is easily found that the value of this score is equivalent to that 
vvJiich would be obtained if the segregations of the A and B genes were scored separately; 
t hus if both parents are heterozygous Ibr the seciond factor the score is obtained in two parts. 
It is recommended that in such cases the a])])r()priate values of k should be attacihed to the 
t\v(> portions separately, an A T xBT mating being scored exa(;tly as if it were two families, 
one A T x T and the otlier T x BT. 

The variam^e of the total s(!ore thus obtained neglects the correlation between the two 
portions. For the totality ol’ families of given size this correlation is zero, but separation 
into biertaiiF and ‘doubtful’ categories creates some small correlations; the magnitude of 
lh(;se is, however, such that they may well be ignored entirely. A sim]»le exam]>le of this 
is provided by the mating AMN x JiMN. The resulting family j)roves with certainty the 
heterozygous nat ure of both ])ar(mts if there is eitlun* an () (Fild or both an A and a B. The 
iarnily is doubtful for A it B and 0 childi’cn are both absent, doubtful for B if A and 0 are 
absent, and doid)t ful for both if only AB children a])]>ear. The ])robabilities of het erozygosity 
for the two ])arents may be denoted by and witJi and for the v^alues which pj, 
would take if aJl children tested had been AB, iiejecting the MN children, scores 
are determinable for each segregalicm as for tyfK‘ 17 of 1, Table 1. A])j)lying the usual 
lcchni(jue of constructing a generating function and operating on it with 7>ji, it may be 
shown tlnit foj‘ th(‘ cert ain families t he variance of the t otal sc^ore is 


If the heterozygosity of the .1 j>arent is doubtbd 


and if B is doubtful 


i)|(i 

(2'2) 



' of doul)tful heterozygosity 



(24) 

e four classes arc pro]>ortional to (2'''’-l)“, 



- l)/;rjj, I/TrjTTo resjiectively, and thus the ex|>ected variance for all families having s 
not- d/A^ children is 

^=> 4 ,- 1 ) -; '•+- { 2 - 5 ) 


where, as usual, p ~ 1 -tt, r - pin, this value of k being obtained by combining (2-l)-(2-4) 
in their a])pro])riate pro])ortions. 

This expected variance is easily seen to be the sum of the two values of Wjr,, though the 
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four earlier expressions each differ slightly from the sum of the variances of the two por| 
of the score. In each case the last term within the bracket represents the correctiof 
correlation; these quantities are never large in absolute magnitude, and as their expel 
valu(‘ for all families of size .v is zero the effect of ignoring them entirely cannot be of mi 
im])()rtajice. The same procedure, leading to similar results, could be followed with otiL 
A x B matings, in all cases the separate scoring of the two segregations being the ])racticA 
solution of the difficulty. Of course if only one y>arent is heterozygous for the second factor* 
only the one segregation is scorable and this issue does not arise. | 

The reason underlying this y)eculiarity is that, for families of the mating discussed whose 
only scorable children ai’c A B, the values of are the same for both segregations and the 
f wo j)ortions of the s(;ore are c6m])letely correlated. The variant^e of the total score, 

A ~ clearly {Pi+p^ff^i and not {pi+pl)(t>i‘ For the other three classes 

(jf family of given size the introduction into the generating function of a term representing 
the rejection of families having only A B children (nius(;s com])ensating correlations. The 
ignoring of these small corrections to the em})iri(',a.l variances bears some analogy to the use 
of an additional quantity of information for distiibution of families of given size into 
subgroups, whi(!h was discuissed in J, § h. It should be noted that here, as everywhere, 
the class to which a family belongs ((certain for both parents, certain for one and doubtful 
for the other, or doubtful for both) is determined from the scorable children only. Never- 
theless, it is ])ossible that, the ])henotype of a rejected J/A child may show that the 
heterozygosity probability, which must be used in the scoring of a so-called doubtful 


sc^gregation, is unity. 

This last ])oint was y)erhaps not made sufficiently (dea,r in I. It is import-ant to notifje 
that the decision as to whether a family shall be scored from Table 1 or from Tal)le 2 of 
tljat pa})er is to be based only on the scorable clnldrcn, though the value of /> to be used in 
Table 2 may ])ossibly be derived from a number which includes unscorable sibs. For 
example, an AMN x AMN mating having two AM children is of type 19, with score 
and variance obtained as in I, 'Fable 2. The value of yj, the probability that both ])arents 
are heterozygous, is, for a western European population, 0-5()] 1 (from I, Ta})le 25), Had there 
also been an A M N {‘hi Id, this would not b(‘ available for s(!oring, but would change the value 
of ]) to (>4S9r). Alternatively, had there beefi an OMN child, the family is still classed as 
‘doubtfur, though tlie ‘value of p now be(;omes unity; the variance is therefore and not 
0*9524 as would be the case with a ‘certain’ himily of size 2. The same rules a]q)ly to the 
more com])lex inatings of the present paper. 

The remaining types, Ax AH and BxAB, arc more troublesome; as these are sym- 
metrical, only the former need be analysed. Again the score consists of two ])art8; the 
first re})resents the segregation of B and is formed from all phenotypes (except, of course, 
MN in AMN X ABM N), and the vsecond represents the segregation of A for B and AB 
children only, since this segregation cannot be observed in the A children. Again if only 
one parent is doubly heterozygous, only the corresponding segregation is scorable. In 
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Tables I and 2 these scjores are catalogued, together with the a])])ropi-iato values of k, 
whose derivation is now to be described. 

It will be recalled that in MN x MN matings 31 N (children arc not used in the formation 
of A. iwo methods might be adopt-ed in finding the variance of A, since a family may be 
considered as a member of the population of families having a given total number of 
children or as a member ol the jiopidation of families having a given numlier of not-A/iV 
children. Ihe latter method has in general been used in 1, Tables 1 and 2, since the results 
are somewhat simpler and on theoretical grounds slightly to bv jii’eferrtMl as making use of 
the ancillary information provided by th(‘ number of notJ/iV (^liildren. The difference 
between the two values of/.* may bt; ilhistiated from tyiie 21 (M \ P x 3f N PQ); I, Table 1 
gives the value as bs‘(6*— 1), whereas the alternative method gives -- 1), s being the 

lable I . Table of xcorDnj sfis fetus for 3 HO OKitme/s 


i\vi>c 

Mating 

a 


r 

d 

A 

A 

^'c 

l' 

A Bel X Aft 

ABh 

BB 

ABd 

Bd 

1 a , , 


1 

.3' 

Ad X ABB 

AB 

BB, ABB 

Ad 

Bd, A Bd 

hu 


1 ru, 

s' 

vl Br X A B. 

ABB 

BB 

ABr 

Br 


... 

U)[* 

9' 

ArxABR 

A If 

Bh\ ABB 

.Ir 

Br, ABr 

b'l, 


(0^ 

0)^ 

id 

ABBxAB (i) 

A B 

Ar 

BB, ABB 

Br, A Br 



''h 

ra, 

i 

ABBxAB (2) 

ABB 

ABr 

BB 

Br 



Wijj 








^-10 

^'^10 

^3' 

ABtxAT 

ABT 

BT 

. 1 Bl 

Bt 

b/ii 1 

e-, 


1 6' 

AfxABT 

A T 

in\ ABT 

At 

Bl, ABf 

b^ii 1 


Wj 

iS' 

ABTxAT (i) 

A T 

At 

BT, . 1 BT 

Bl, ABl 

i 



14 ' 

ABTxAT (2) 

ABT 

ABl 

BT \ 

Bl 

iA^:u 

{.f. 

,ol 

i()' 

-t/dt/x.-tit/A' 

ABMX 

BMX 

ABM 

BM 

b'ji 


w, 

20' 

/14/x/l/yA/A^ 

.L1/.V 1 

BMX, ABMX 

AM 

BM, ABM 

b'li i 



21' 

ABMNxAMNii) 

.1 .1/ i 

AX 

BM, ABM 

\ B\, ABX \ 

b/,, 1 



21' 

ABAJXxAMN{ 2 ) 


ABX 

BM 

BX 1 

h'li i 


w, 


* For Mk'so k values, .9 is to ho tak(‘ii as llie toUil niiriilx'r of eliildreii iiicliisive ot A. 


number of 31 and N children and -s*' the total number of children. In pi act ici' 1 liis dilfcrence 
and those of a similar kind in other mat ings are unimportant-, and a. convention tbat the 
‘reduced’ value of the family si/.e shall be used avoids the munssity of Iniving some 
additional tables, flxceptions to this rule are types It) and 12 lor known a,sc(‘rtainment, 
these types conccrnijig recessive abnormalities; here a.scertainment- may h(‘. made through 
recessive children whetiuw or not they are 31 N and t-he values ol k are tlierclore calculated 
for the ‘unrediKicd’ family size. Evnn for these ty]ies, it ascertainment procedure is not 
known, reduced family size is to be used for the k values in the (.s',, .So) scoj'ing system. 

A similar situation arises wit h theyl segregation ol aiid x A H mating. Though A children 
are not used in the formation of this jiortion ot the scoi’i;, it would possible to find the 
variance of that score in all families of given total size. Tliere is, however, again some 
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theoretical preference for the alternative of finding the variance in families having a given 
number oi A B and B children; this approach also has the not inconsiderable advantage of 
avoiding the introduction of a further long series of tables. Instead, it is found that, for 
example, the expected relative frequences of ABD, BD, ABd and Bd children from a 
ABdxAD mating are exactly the same as those of TD, tD, Td and td children from a 
Td X TD mating. Most of the results shown in Tables 1 and 2 are thus immediately obtained 
from I, Tables 1 and 2, type T corresponding to type 1 as just described. All segregations 
of B are immediately identifiable with the corresponding undashed segregations of I. As 
has been mentioned abo ve, when both parents are doubly heterozygous the two segregations 
are to be scored separately in the manner shown in the table, the effects of correlation of 
the two parts introduced by division into certain and doubtful families once more being 
negligible and of zero expectation. 


Table 2. Table of scoring systems for ABO matings {inclusion of 'doubtfuV families) 


Type 

Mating 

A 

A 



Xe 

l' 

ABdxAD 

iP«ii 

— 


— 


5' 

ABrxAH 


__ 


— 





— 

— 


(>>22 

7' 

ABHxAH(2) 

I’s P^hi 



-- 

0 / * 





— 

^rio 

^'^24 

o 

11 

II 

A Hi X AT 

ilVii 

IVvi 




13 ' (c = d = o) 

Ain X AT 


PAn 



Wj 0 

16 ' {c = d = o) 

AtxABT 

h‘i»u 

— 


— 

^^15 

18 ' (6 = rf = o) 

ABTxAT(i) 


— 


— 

( 0,8 

0 

fi 

II 

ABTxAT{2) 


IVAn 


77,, 77^70 


0 

11 

li 

ABTxAT{2) 



Po'"l4 

7r„7r,7c 


16 ' 

AIUlxAMN 

Jp“ll 

— 

Pel'll 

-- 

^->15 


Where two probabilities of liotorozygosity have to be considered, ;>o, tTq refer to tlu) lu^terozygosity 
of Ay TTf^ to that of T. 

* For these a: values, .s is to bo taken as the total number of children inclusive of A . 


Once again there is a complication with recessive abnormalities, since again allowance 
must be made for the possibility of ascertaining a family through a recessive whose 
phenotype is not used in the formation of the score. This remark applies to ABrxAR 
and ABR xAR, but not to Ar x A BR for which the B segregation is scorable on all children. 
The expectations of the six phenot 3 q)es in a family of size s from an ABR xAR mating in 
the absence of linkage are: 


Phenotype 

ABR 

ABr 

BR 

Br 

AR 

Ar 

Expected frequency 





t* 


Observed frecjuoncy 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 
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The scoring of the B segregation for all children presents no difficulty and the instructions 
are given in Table 1. For the A segregation on the ‘certain’ families (i.e. those having at 
least one B child which ensures the heterozygosity of the A ])arent), tlie probabilities of 
ascertainment of families of the possible constitutions are [)roportional to the coefficients 
of terms in the expansion of the generating function 

0 = 8(/]-\-S+ 20) (3a + + 3y + i + 2^) (3a + + 8(9)-^ (2'6) 

the distinction between AE and Ar now being dropped since neither is used for the score. 
This generating function is derived as in 1, § H. In that i)a[)er the values of /c were always 
found as the multiples of (1-4^) in the expectation of the sc^ore, assuming there to be a fre- 
quency, X, of crossing-over; it was, however, ])rove(l that the same functions could be 
derived as the variance of the score in tlie absence of linkage, and the possibility of that 
approach will be illustrated here, where it has certain maJiipulativc advantages. 

Putting cL-ft — y — 8-0 = I, the total frequency is 

= (2-7) 

Application of the o])erator I).^^ sliows that 

1)310 = “ 1 ) (A' - 2) (/] -h ^ + 20) (3a - 3// - 3y + 3^7*^ (3a + // -f 3/ 8 + 86>)« 

2s{s - I ) ( - 3/^ + 3f^) (3a - 3/i - 3y -f Z8) (3a 4 ji f- 3y 4 8 4- 
~ 8{8 - I ) {s - 2) {p 4- 20) (3a - 3/^)2 (3a + /i + Wf ' 

- 2.v( 6* - I ) ( - 3//) (3a - 3/?) (3a 4- f Wf \ (2*8) 

and a second application followed by writing a = jl = y = 8 = 0 = \ shows that 


- 1 - 1 ) (^‘^ + -1) 4’'’’ ’(4''‘ 1 - 3'^--). (2*9) 

Similarly for the doubtful families (i.e. those having no B child), the generating function 
0 = .s‘(/>^4-2^;)(3a4-/94-8^y)- V tt (2-10) 

leads to ~ ,s‘3'*4‘* (2-11) 

and Ifphil = 2773-^4- i4s'- ])(.s-f 4). (2-12) 

(k)mbining certain and doubtful families, from (2-7) and (2* 1 1) 

r/ = 6-4'^ 74H 3 '^t), (2-13) 


and from (2*9) and (2- 12) 


Now the score to be used is 
Hence 

For the certain families alone 


A - 

4« a_3« 2p 


(2-I4) 

(2-15) 

(2- Hi) 


4 .S -1 __ 

Xc = tV'’ - 1 ) {« + 4) = <4 

and for the doubtful families alone 

Xd = rk - 1 ) (« + 4) = 


(2-17) 
(2- 18) 
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It may be observed that I, (7-2)~(7*4) correspond to these last three equations with 8-3. 
In the case of unknown ascertainment procedure, when the Sg) scoring system is to be 
used, there is no necessity to make any use of the number of A children, and the ordinary 
type 7 method should be used on the reduced family size rather than the method indicated 
in I, § 7. 

For an A Hr X A i? mating similar treatment shows that for all families 


K = H^-1) 


4« 

4« + 3"r 


“ ^15’ 


(2.19) 


and for certain and doubtful families separately 

4 ^ -1 


OJl, 


( 2 - 2 ()) 


'f,! = nPMs-i) = IpS- 


( 2 - 21 ) 


These new functions ((o[ and oQ are tabulated in Table 3. Together with the tables of T, 
this completes the set of tables required for the testing of linkages with the ABO system. 


Table 3. Table of o)[ and w.j 


8 


Oh 

2 

0'42« 57 

0*142 86 

3 

I 054 05 

0*273 27 

4 

1*885 71 

0*419 05 

5 

2*932 14 

0*586 43 

6 

4*201 07 

0-777 98 

7 

5699 30 

‘ 0*995 12 

8 

7432 64 

1-238 77 

9 

9-405 90 

1-509 59 

10 

11*622 96 

1*808 02 

II 

14*086 86 

2*134 37 

12 

16*799 87 

2*488 87 

13 

19*763 63 

2*871 64 

H 

22*979 28 

3-282 75 

IS 

26*447 52 

3-722 24 

i 6 

30*168 73 

4*190 10 


(0i 




4»-i _ 


3* ’ 


4«~i_3« 2 


3. Boyd’s data and Penrose’s sib method 

Boyd has recently j)ublished (1940) data concerning 202 families from various Near 
Eastern populations. He has recorded, for each subject, sex, ABO and MN blood groups, 
ability to taste phenyl-thiocarbamide, presence of hair in the mid-digital region of the 
fingers, and degree of pigmentation of hair, eyes and skin. For thirty of the families both 
parents were examined, for tliirty-four one parent only was examined, and for the remaining 
138 neither parent was examined. The linkages of these eight characters were tested by the 
method of sib-pairs, developed by Penrose (1938) for graded human characters. The records 
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of mid-digital hair and pigmentation grades will not be used here, since for the first there is 
no clear case for the dominance of ‘hair present’ and for the others no genetic model is pro- 
pounded. 

The method of Penrose* consists of taking from each family every possible pair of children 
and scoring their degree of difference in each character as 0 or 1 for factors showing 
dominance, 0, 1 or 2 for factors without dominance. If these differences are di, d^, the 
measure of linkage from n sib pairs is 


, _ n^(d^{d\) 

^ " mm 


( 3 ' 1 ) 


the variance of which is V = ')• (3-2) 

From (f) an estimate of the recombination fraction may be obtained. For two factors 
without dominance this is given by 

l-4.T = 2f, (3-3) 


if one factor is recessive, the po])ulation frequency of the dominant gene being Vj, the 
equation of estimation is 


1 I + 

l'-4.r = , - Y>; 

1 + Vy 

(3-4) 

if neither factor is recessive, the frequencies of the dominant genes being 
becomes 

i' 2 , the equation 

3f (^l + Co) + ,hqJ^/ 

(3-5) 

If the equation of estimation is 1 - 4.r = r/^, 

it is clear that the standard error of ( 1 - 4,r) is 

(3-6) 

(T - 7fV^, 

(3-7) 


and the information obtained about (1 - 4g) is 1 /cr^. 

The results obtained by Boyd have been transformed to the standard estimation of - 
(1 -4f) from these equations. Foi‘ this purpose the frequencies of tlie A, B and T genes 
have been taken as js, and | respectively. These frequencies are based on a Western 
European population; in Boyd’s data the frequency of B is, as might be ex})ected, rather 
higher, but, as (3-4) and (3*5) are not very sensitive to small changes in v, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to revise tliese estimates. The correct estimation of (1 — 4f) for multiple 
allelomorphs has not been considered by Penrose, and Boyd has scored tlie hnkages of A 
and. B separately — or, more often, scored A only — but it may reasonably be assumed that 
the formulae will remain substantially correct. In Table 4 are given the results of trans- 
forming the values of ^ from Boyd^s Table B. 

* The notation adopted by Penrose has been changed slightly so as to agree more closely with that intro- 
duced in 1. 


EUGENICS II, 
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This method of linkage detection entirely ignores any information given by the parents 
of the sibs. The use of those families which have no doubly heterozygous parent, and 
therefore can show no crossing-over, should only introduce an additional random element 
into the score, but there may be a considerable loss of information through scoring other 
families by a method not fully efficient. This possibility is discussed in more detail in the 
following sections. 

The data collected by Boyd are from a number of different racial groups. It is possible 
that any marked heterogeneity of gene frequencies between the different populations might 
lead to a spurious indication of linkage when the whole sample is scored at the same time. 
This effect could not occur with the system of scoring based on w-statistics, since each family 
provides an additive component to the total score. The use of an incorrect value for a gene 
frequency in that case would only result in a measure of faulty weighting of the scores 
of the doubtful families, which in any event contribute little to the total. A further weakness 
of the method of sib-pairs is that it appears to attach undue weight to the large families by 
scoring separately every possible pair of children. 

Table 4. Eatimates of linkage and quantities ofinforrmtion (Boyd's data) 


Linkage 

(i- 4 *) 


Information 

Sex X A 

0*227 

0*317 

9*950 

Sex X B 

- 0*492 

0*489 

4*i86 

Sex X MN* 

0*129 

0*260 

14781 

Sex X T 

0*490 

0*411 

5-917 

A xMN 

0*444 

0*379 

6-958 

AxT 

0*475 

0-530 .. ; 

3565 

MNxT 

- 0*940 1 

0-485 1 

4-245 


♦ This linkage was not tested by Boyd; 503 pairs of sibs have been scored from his data by the present author. 

In the six sections which follow the linkages of sex, ABO and MN types, and taste test 
reaction will be re-examined by efficient scoring of those families for which the parental 
phenotypes have been recorded; in every case a considerable increase in information is 
obtained. A further section will suggest how best the estimates from these families and 
from the remainder may be combined. 

4. SEXx^i^O 

Of the thirty families for which both parents are recorded, twenty-three provide informa- 
tion on the possibility of linkage of sex and the ABO system. Table 5 shows the scoring of 
these families, set out, in a manner similar to that of the linkages scored in I. 

The first column contains the family number in Boyd’s data. Examination of the parental 
and child phenotypes enables the next five columns to be filled according to the schemes 
of Table 1 of I or of the present paper. Next is shown which of the genes A , B is segregating ; 
foT m AB X 0 or AB X AB mating this column is left empty. The total number of children 
scored is shown under the head of s. In the next column is given the probability of hetero- 
zygosity of the father; this is obtained from I, Table 25 if the heterozygosity is not proved 
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by the children, the value of s to be used in this table possibly being larger, since there may 
be children giving information on this point but not available for the score. The probabilities 
of I, Table 25 were based on gene frequencies in a western European population, and 
consequently the frequency of the B gene used there is likely to be lower than that in the 
races studied by Boyd. The observed frequencies of the different phenoty^^es support this 
view, but in all linkages studied the total information contributed by the doubtful families 
is so small as to make it scarcely worth while to use corrected gene frequencies. The value 
of A/p is computed, by use of the appropriate w-statistic, and multiplied l)y p, the corre- 
sponding value of K being obtained from the tables of the appropriate o) function. Acting 


Table 5. Scoring of Sex x A BO 


Family 

Typo 

a 

b 

(■ 

d 

Sofcro- 

gatiri^r 

s 

p 

A/'P 

3 

K 

II 9 

18 

2 

— 

2 

I 

.1 

5 

I -0000 

-0*2222 

-0*222 

1*418 

88 

16 

— 

2 

— 

— - 


2 

1*0000 

I *0000 

rooo 

1*000 

89 

20 

2 


— 

— 

— 

2 

I *0000 

1 *0000 

1*000 

1*000 

132 

16' 


I 

I 

I 

B 

4 

1*0000 

- 2*0000 

- 2*000 

6*000 

I 

18 

4 

--- 

4 

-- 

B 

8 

0*4941 

- 0*4444 

-0*220 

0*084 

3 

16 


I 


I 

B 

4 

1 *0000 

0 

0 

6*000 

65 

16' 



2 

— 


B 

2 

I *0000 

I *0000 

1*000 

1*000 

147 

181 

I 

..... 

2 

...... 

A 

A 

3 

0 ' 48 y 5 

— 0*1 I ] I 

- 0*054 

0*009 

139 

16' 



2 

- 

2 

I *0000 

1 *0000 

rooo 

1*000 

140 

20 



I 


— 

5 

I *0000 

- 2*0000 

- 2*000 

10*000 

146 

18 

2 

2 

— 


B 

4 

1*0000 

-0*2222 

-0*222 

0*941 

140 

18 

J 


I 


B 

2 

0*8459 

- 0*1 1 I I 

-■0*094 

0*009 

15 

18 

I , 

I 

2 


A 

4 

1*0000 

0*2222 

0*222 

0*941 

12 

16 


I 

1 

I 

.1 

3 

I *0000 

- 1 *0000 

- T *000 

3*000 

13 

16 

I 


3 


B 

4 j 

0*5556 

0 

0 

1*852 

16 

16 


3 ' 

2 

2 

i .4 

7 

I *0000 

1 *0000 

1*000 

21*000 

II 

20' 

4 i 


I 1 


B 

5 

I *0000 

2*0000 j 

2*000 

10*000 

129 

16' 



I ! 

I 

B 

2 ! 

r *0000 

“ J *0000 ' 

“ 1/000 

1*000 

130 

20' ! 


2 J 

- 

— • 

B 

2 1 

I *0000 

I *0000 

I '000 

1*000 

149 

18 i 

I 

I 

2 i 

I 

A 

5 

I *0000 

- I’lIII 

- ri 1 1 

1*418 

150 

16 1 

I 


I 1 


i 

2 

0*5556 

- 1*0000 j 

-0*556 

0*309 

123 

16 1 

I 

...._. ; 

1 i 



2 

0*8333 

~ 1 *0000 

-0*833 

0*694 

144 

16 ! 

-- , 


2 

I 

A ! 

1 

3 

I *0000 

- I *0000 

- 1 *000 

3*000 

Total i 

^"i 

J 



_| 

. ...1 


82 



-2*090 

72*675 


on the recommendation off. only the observed cjuantitics of information jjave been com- 
puted, the values of being ignored. 

Thus family 65 is a mating (J 5 x $ A B having two A ^ ^ (‘bildren. The 

existence of A children proves the father to be heterozygous for B and therefore p is unity. 
The segregation of B is exactly as for a mating of A BM x BMN and is thus scorable as 
tyi>e 16' of Table 1, the B children being rejected and the J A children falling into class 6. 
The score to be used is which is 1-000, and the value of a: is 1), which is also 
l-OOO, since 5 , the number of children used in the score, is two. 

Again, family 147 is (J A x 5 A with one 9 A and two A A children. Ihis is immediately 
seen to be of type 18 (I, Table 1), 9 A being classified as a and $ A as c. Since there is no 

a-2 
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0 child, the probability that the parents should be heterozygous for A is obtained from 
the fourth column of I, Table 25 with 5 = 3; the value of p is 0*4895. Now ^31 is - 1/9, 
and this multiplied by p gives the score as - 0*054. From I, Table 2, the value of k is 
which, since cui is 3 for 5 = 3, is found to be 0*009. 

The total score from all families is 

S(A) = -2*090, (4*1) 

and the information on (1 - 4g) is S(/c) = 72*675. (4*2) 

The estimate, (1 - 4a:), is obtained by division, its variance being l/5(/c), and is 

l-4a: = - 0*029 ±0*1 17. * (4*3) 

Now the total information on both Sex x A and Sex x B linkages obtained by the Penrose 
method was (Table 4) only 14*136 from all families. EflScient scoring methods have ex- 
tracted five times as much information from thirty families only. Efficient scoring of 
the remaining families would increase this information still further, but of course not in 
the same proportion, since one or both parents are missing from the records. As there 
is not the slightest suggestion of hnkage there would be little practical interest in extending 
this scoring to the incomplete material; from the theoretical point of view it is desirable that 
the technique should be developed for these families, but, except in a few simple cases 
(see § 5), the analysis required is likely to prove very laborious. 

5. SexxMN 

By the methods of I this pair of factors may be scored for linkage in all families of which 
the father is MN. There are eleven such families among the tliirty for which both parents 
are recorded, and the details of the scoring are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6, Scoring of Sex x MN 


Family 

Type 

a 

b 

c 

d 

s 

A 

K 

119 

21 

I 

2 



3 

- 1 



3 

120 

20 

I 



I 


2 

- 1 

I 

88 

21 

— 


2 


2 

I 

I 

132 

20 

— 

2 

2 

— ■ 

4 

6 

6 

I 

21 

— 

2 

— 


2 

I 

I 

65 

20 

3 

I 



4 

0 

6 

148 

20 

2 

— i 

! — 

1 

2 

I 

I 

13 

1 21 

I 

I 

1 

1 

3 

- 1 

3 

130 

j 20 

I 

I 

i — i 

1 . _ 

2 

- 1 

I 

149 

; * 20 

2 

I 

i " 1 

— 

5 

“2 

10 

. ^50 

0 

— 

I 

i I 


2 

1 

I 

Total j 



J 



31 

4 

34 


The scoring of these families is particularly simple and needs no further comment. With 
the mating types occurring here it is also possible to make efiective use of some of those 
families for which only one parent is recorded. (In this connexion see Fisher (1935).) 
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Consider the mating (J ? x $ J/; this will provide information on linkage if, and only if, 
the father is ifN, a condition of which the probability may be assessed from the numbers 
of M and MN children. The expected frequencies in a family of size 8 from a ^ MN x $ MN 
mating are, in the absence of linkage: 


Phoiiotypo 

i’ M ; V MN 

3 M 

3 MN 

Expected fr(H|uency 

j D 1 b' 

D 

b 

Observoti frequency 

L 1 J 

c 

1 

d 


If both M and MN children are present, the father must be MN and the generating 


lunctionis 0 = + y-f + + (5*1) 

the total frequency of such families, obtained by putting a = /? = y = ^= 1, being 

2:/=:2^(2«-l>). (5-2) 

The usual argument shows the efficient score to be 

A = (5*3) 

and thus the operator is required. 0[>eratiiig twice on 0 and writing — 1, 

it is found that 2yMf, = 2«+>s(s- l)(2''-2). (5-4) 

Hence E{A^) = 1) = W] (5'5) 

is the value of /c^ for these families. 

If there are only M childrc^n it follows that the father must be M or MN. Suppose Vy 


to be the probability that a random individual known to be M or MN should be MN\ 
then the probability that the father of this family is MN is 


y^i = 


m 


As in I, § 4 it is necessaiy to introduce the function tTj tlie value of if all children tested 
in a family of size s had been found to be M. Then for families of M children only the 
generating function is 0 =: (ai-yYIn^, (5*7) 

the total frequency is Nf = 2'77ri, (5*8) 

and (6-9) 

The score for these families is A = (5-10) 

and the variance = Pi^v (^*11) 

Again, if only MN children are present, the fattier might be MN or N. Defining as 
the probability that a random individual known to be MN or N should be MN, 

« = -*"2 ( 5 . 12 ) 

i&-the probability that the father should be MN. For families of MN only, the score is 

(S’ 13) 

ACd = piwi. (h-14) 


with 
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Finally, taking all families together, the scores to be used are as above, and the variance, 
information, and score divisor has the expected value 


where 




2“ + Ti + Tjj’ 




(5*15) 

(5*16) 


This mating will be referred to as type 20* J . 

A similar analysis may be made for the mating ^ ? x $ MN^ type 2M. Here the hetero- 
zygosity of the father can only be proved by the presence of both M and N children. The 
score is then A = (5-17) 

with 

the value of s being the family size after rejection of any MN children. If N children are 
absent, the probability of heterozygosity is (i\ as defined above) 


3V, + 4»(r-i/,)’ 


(5- 19) 


using the total number of children recorded to determine p^. For such families the score is 



11 

(5-20) 

and 

Kd = plOi- 

(6-21) 

For families lacking M children, is replaced by where 



3 % 

3 % + 4 ^(] 

(5-22) 

Once more, for all families 

'■ “ ' '2“4-T, + Ts’ 

(5-23) 


8 here being the reduced family size. 

The remaining mating of this group is ^ MNx^'^r, greater difficulties are encountered 
in the analysis of this, since it provides information on linkage whatever the genotype 
of the mother, and one family may possess two components of score corresponding to two 
possible genotypes. For the present no furt-her attempt will be made to provide an efficient 
score for these families of which the mother is unrecorded. 

For the data under examination the frequencies of the M and N genes have been taken 
to be equal. It is likely that the M gene is actually the more common, but the difference is 
small, and, as with other cases of doubtful families, the total information to be obtained 
from families whose paternal genotype is uncertain is so small as to be little influenced by 
slight changes in weighting. This choice of gene ratio enables probabilities of heterozygosity 
for type 20-1 to be obtained directly from the first column of I, Table 25; for type 2M they 
must be "computed from (5-19). 

Of the thirty -four families for which one parent is unrecorded, twenty-three lack the 
paternal record and fourteen of these contribute to the linkage score. The remainder are 
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useless because of rejection of all or all but one child in type 2M, These fourteen families 
are scored in Table 7. 

For example, family 155 has parents cj ? x ? MN, the three children being MN, ? N 
and $ N. This is clearly of type 2M, so that the MN child must be rejected and the others 
placed in classes d and b respectively. Of three children, none are ilf, and the probability 
that the father is in reality MN is therefore given by (5*22) with s = 3. For equal gene 
frequencies 1^2 == i ^^rid this probability is found to be ()' 2195 . Now \Uyi = — 1, and the 
score, A, is thus - 0 * 220 . The value of k is - 1 ) for = 2 , or 0 - 048 . So the total score 
and total information are obtained, it being noticeable that 90 % of the latter is obtained 
from the certain families. 


Table 7. Scoring of Sex x MN far incomplete families 


P^arriily 

Type 

a b 

c j d 

— 

s 

/> 

A/p 7 ‘ "a ' " 


166 

20-1 


2 ' 

2 

0-3333 

I 1 0*333 

o-iii 

58 

20-1 

\ 

1 I 

2 

I 0000 

- 1 1 - I *000 

I *000 

152 

201 

2 - 

' -- 

2 

0-3333 

1 1 0*333 

0 *III 

96 

20*1 


I I 

2 

I -0000 

~ I ! ~ 1 -000 

I* 000 

155 

21*1 

■ - ; I 

-■ i I 

2 

0-2195 

-I - 0-220 

0*048 

160 

20*1 

— 1 2 

! 1 

3 

0*2000 

-T - 0-200 

0*120 

161 

20-1 

! 

2 ' 

2 

0-3333 

I ! 0-333 

0*111 

163 

20 * I 


I ' 

2 

1*0000 

1 I ‘000 

rooo 

124 

20-1 

i ' 

2 i — 

2 

0*3333 

1 0-333 

0*111 

141 

21*1 

— ; „ 

I ; I 

2 

roooo , 

- I - I *000 

rooo 

142 

21*1 

2 — 

..... j 

1 

2 j 

0-1742 

I 0-174 1 

0*030 

159 

20*1 

I ' 

I ' — 

2 1 

0-3333 1 

-I - 0-333 i 

o*in 

94 

21*1 

2 ' — 

- — I : 

3 

I -0000 ; 

3 , 3-000 

3-000 

153 

21*1 

— I 

— , 2 

3 

0-1742 j 

-I -0-174 

0-091 

Total 


j j 

I i 

.i ‘ 

31 


I ’579 ! 

7*844 


Taking Tables 6 and 7 together, S{A) - 5*579, (5-24) 

the total information being = 41*844. (5*26) 

As before, an estimate of (1 - 4f) is obtained as 

1 -4a- = 0*133 + 0*155. (5-26) 

The increase in information as com}>ared with the Penrose method is not so marked here 
as with the Sex x ABO test. Nevertheless, the information from the first thirty families 
alone is more than twice the total from all families obtained by sib-pairs. It is of interest 
to examine this gain in greater detail. The 503 8ib-j)airs from all families may be divided 
into four sets: (i) 160 from 29 families with both parents recorded for MN tyj)e, (ii) 43 from 
23 families with father not recorded, (hi) 43 from 11 families with mother not recorded, 
(iv) 257 from 137 families with neither parent recorded. For each of these sets the Penrose 
score may be computed separately and an estimate of (1 — 4^) obtained, together with its 
information content. The first two of these components are then directly comparable with 
efficient estimates from the same families given by Tables 6 and 7. The results are sum- 
marized in Table 8. 
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The last line of this table is obtained by forming a mean of the estimates, (l-4ir), 
weighted according to the corresponding quantities of information. On account of the non- 
additive nature of the Penrose scores, the estimate obtained from them in Table 8 is a 
little different from that of Table 4, and the information is a little greater. This table 
shows that, when both parents are known, scoring by sib-pairs and the consequent ignoring 
of the parents results in a loss of four-fifths of the information available. From those families 
in which only the mother is known two-thirds of the infonnation is similarly lost. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that, when scored by sib-pairs, families of set (iii) lose about 
the same proportion of the available information as do those of set (ii). Presumably also 
families having neither parent recorded will lose a considerably smaller proportion of in- 
formation on account of inefficiency of scoring. 


Table 8. Comparison of two tests for Sex x MN 


Set of 

Penrose 

w-statistics 

families 

( 1 - 4 *) 

Information 

(1-4*) 

Information 

(i) 

0'i6i 

6340 

0-118 

34-000 

(ii) 

0-426 

2-444 

0-201 

7-844 

(iii) 

0-112 

2 -I 4 S 

— 

— 

(iv) 

~0’0i4 

4-878 

— 

— 

All 

0-141 

15-807 

0*133 

41-844 


In any collection of data such as that of Boyd, it seems likely that by far the larger part 
of the available information on a linkage will be provided by those families for which both 
parents have been examined for both factors, even though such families form a not very 
large proportion of the data. It is clearly important that these should be scored with 
maximum efficiency. If one ])arent was not observed for either factor the loss of information 
due to inefficient scoring may not be unduly large, since the total available may itself be 
much less than that obtained from complete families. For a sex linkage, such as is con- 
sidered above, the loss of a parent is, of course, a less serious matter, since the genotype 
is only in doubt for one factor, and in such a case a more efficient treatment of the data may 
repay the labour involved. Finally, if neither parent was examined, the experience of the 
single linkage studied in this section, would suggest, though the evidence is admittedly 
slight, that the loss of information by use of the sib-pair method will not be serious even 
for a sex linkage, and may well be ignored unless a very refined test is required. Such 
considerations would clearly become more important if the data consisted entirely or almost 
entirely of sibships of unspecified parentage. The scores obtained by these different methods 
may be combined as will be shown in § 10. 

* See note at foot of p. 29 . 
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6. Sex x T 

The scoring of this linkage test does not require any discussion or tables beyond what has 
been given in I, the only possible matings when both parents are recorded being types 16 
and 18. The details are shown in Table 9. 

As an example, family 65 is a mating of S Tx^T having three c? T children, the 
remaining child not having his taste reaction recorded. The mating is clearly type 18 and 
of doubtful heterozygosity, since there are no t children. The children fall into class c of 
the scheme of I, Table 1. The probability that the parents should be heterozygous is obtained 
from I, Table 25 and is 0-2523. As the value of is the score is 0-084. The variance 
is for 5 = 3, the value of which is 0-002. 


Table 9. Scorirtg of Sex x T 


Family 

Type 

a 

h 

c 

d 

8 

V 

A/p 

A 

K 

120 

18 

I 


— 

I 

2 

voooo 

0-3333 

0-333 

0-238 

132 

16 

I 

I 

2 

. 

4 

I *0000 

0 

0 

6-000 

65 

18 

— 

— 

3 


3 

0-2523 

0-3333 

0-084 

0-002 

147 

16 


1 

2 

- 

3 

i-oooo 

3-0000 

3-000 

3-000 

148 

18 


— 

2 

“ 

2 

0-3103 

O-IIII 

0-034 

0-001 

140 

18 

— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

I *0000 

- 2-0000 

- 2-000 

0-941 


18 

2 

- - 

— 

— 

2 

0-3103 j 

O-IIII 

0-034 

0-001 

12 1 

18 

— 

— 

1 

I 

2 

I-oooo j 

- 0-3333 

- 0-333 

0-238 

13 i 

18 

I 

— 

3 

.... 

4 

0-2020 

0 

0 

0-003 

16* 

18 

3 


3 

— 

6 

0-1246 i 

-0-3333 

-0*042 

0-003 

149 

18 

I 

— 

3 


4 

0-2020 

0 

0 

[ 0-003 

144 

18 

— 


3 


3 

0-2523 

0-3333 

0-084 

0-002 

Total 



L„J 



( 

’ On 



1-194 

10-432 


* One child omitted as there is doubt of his taste reaction. 


Only twelve of the thirty families whose parents are both recorded provide any informa- 
tion on linkage and for these = M94 (6-1) 

S{k) = 10-432, (6-2) 

leading to the estimate 1 - 4a; = 0- 1 14 ± 0-310. (6*3) 

Again the information exceeds the total obtained from all the data by the method of 
sib-pairs, the information obtainable from the first set of thirty families by the latter method 
being only about 12 % of that shown in (6-2). This quantity could be further augmented 
by the development of a scoring system for those families for which only one parent has 
been examined, but the position there is not as simple as for the Sex x MN linkage studied 
in §5. 

7, ABOxMN 


Making use of the principles of § 2 above, thirteen of the first thirty families can be 
utilized in a test of this linkage. The technique is very similar to that used in § 4 for testing 
Sex X ABO, Table 10 shows full particulars of the scorings. 
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The most interesting family here is no. IS. The mating is AMN x BMN and the children 
two ABM, one and one BMN. Two segregations are scorable, one for A and one for B\ 
for each the children form class a and the ABN class c, the BMN child being of no use 

for the score. Since all scorable children are AB, both segregations are correctly classed 
as doubtful, though the presence of a non-scorable child of phenotype B ensures that the A 
parent was heterozygous. The heterozygosity probability for the B parent is based on four 
children and, from I, Table 25, is 0‘5556. Scoring with the value of k is o)i being 3 
in either case, the figures shown in Table 10 are obtained. Four of the segregations scored 
are of the new types discussed in § 2, but their treatment has been sufficiently illustrated 
in § 4. 

Table 10. Scorhig of ABO x MN 


Family 

Type 

a 

b 

c 

d 

Segre- 

gating 

(t 

P 

A/p 

A 

K 

II 9 

19 

I 



I 

1 


3 

I 0000 

- 0*2222 

-0-222 

2-198 

88 

17 

16' 

— 

2 


— 

A 

2 

roooo 

roooo 

rooo 

rooo 

132 

I 

I 

I 

I 

B 

4 

I *0000 

-2*0000 

-2-000 

rooo 

1 

19 

16' 

— 


2 

— 

B 

2 

0-4941 

0-2222 

o-iio 

0-012 

65 


I 


I 

B 

2 

I -0000 

- roooo 

- 1 -000 

1*000 

147 

18 



— 

3 


A 

3 

0-4895 

0-3333 

0-163 

0-009 

U 9 * 

20' 

2 

... 

— 

2 

B 

4 

roooo 

6-0000 

6-000 

6-000 

146 

18 

— 

I 

2 

I 


4 

roooo 

-0-8889 

-0*889 

0-941 

13 

17 

2 

— 

I 

1 

A 

3 

I -0000 

- 1 -0000 

- I -000 

3-000 

13 

17 

2 

— ; 

i I 


B 

3 

o-SSSf' 

-roooo 

-0-556 

0*926 

16 

16 

3 

— : 

4 

— 

B 

7 

0-1351 

-3-0000 

-0-405 

0-383 

130 

20' 



I I 

r 

B 

2 

I -0000 

- I -0000 

- I *000 

I -000 

149 

18 

3 i 

I 

] 

I 

A 

5 1 

1 -0000 

-0-6667 

-0-667 

1*418 

ISO 

r6 

I i 

— 

I ! 

— 

A 

2 I 

0-5556 

- 1 -0000 

-0-556 

0-309 

Total 







43 1 



-1-022 

19-196 


* One child of this family omitted as possibly being a half-brother, 
t Kaoh family included onct only. 


Taking the appropriate totals, S(A) = - 1*022, (7* 1 ) 

.%) = 19*196, (7*2) 

which give the estimate \ -4x = - 0*053 ± 0*228. (7*3) 

Table 4 only shows the information obtained by sib-pair scoring on the existence of an 
A X MN linkage, but the total given in (7*2) loaves little doubt of the superiority of the 
efficient scoring on the thirty families alone. 

8. ABOxT 

The computations for the test of this linkage are more troublesome than for any of the 
other five. Matings of two test factors both of which show dominance require the con- 
sideration of two heterozygosity probabilities, and some care is necessary in order that 
these may be calculated from the correct numbers of children and that the family may be 
placed in the correct certain -doubtful category. The detailed scoring of the fifteen families 
which contribute information is shOwm in Table 11. 
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Perhaps the most interesting family for discussion is no. 65. In this ABT x BT mating 
the children are two AT, one BT, and a B child of unspecified taste reaction. The A 
segregation, of type 18', is scorable for three children, with a - 1, 6 = 2. The BT parent 
is certainly heterozygous for B, and there is a probability of 0*2523 of both parents being 
heterozygous for T. For this segregation the value of is - and the score is therefore 
- 0*028. Table 2 shows that the value of k appropriate to this score is or 0*002. The 

B segregation is scored, for the two A children only, as type 14'. The score is easily found 
as 0*028; the variance for this tyj)e of doubtful segregation with h = d - 0 is or 

0*001. In addition there must be added the information which for this type is 
In this formula tTq is based on four children and TTf on three, these being the numbers tested 
for the two characters. The values are therefore 0*5556 and 0*2523; the product of these 
with yg gives as 0*001 . 

Table 1 1 . Scoriifm of A BO x T 


Family 

Type 

a 

b 

c 

d 

gating 

.S' 

P{) 

Vt 

^IPoPt 

A 

K 

^0 

HQ 

14 

3 

T 


- 

•■1 

4 

I *0000 

0 *IIII 

-0*6667 

- 0-074 

o*oo8 

0*001 

120 

16 

— 

I 

I 



2 

1 0000 

I *0000 

1*0000 

1*000 

1*000 

— 

132 

13' 

I 

2 

I 

-- 

// 

4 

I *0000 

I *0000 

0 

0 

6133 

0-013 

I 

14 

18' 



7 


/i 

7 

0*4941 

I *0000 

2-3333 

I’I 53 

0-053 

0*000 

65 

I 

— 

2 



A 

3 

I *0000 

0*2523 

- 0*1 II I 

-0*028 

0*002 

— 

65 

14' 



2 


H 

2 

I *0000 

0*2523 

0*11 1 1 

0*028 

0*001 

0*001 

147 

14 

2 


I 


A 

3 

o ’4895 

I *0000 

- 0 *IIII 

-0*054 

0*006 

0*001 

148 

14 

2 

— 

— 


A 

2 

0-5556 

0*3103 

O-IIII 

0*019 


0*00 1 

140 

18 


I 

— 

3 

— 

4 

I *0000 

I -0000 

0 

0 

0*941 

— 

IS 

15 

I 



I 


.1 

1 2 

1*0000 

0*3103 

-0*0741 

-0*023 

0*001 

0*000 

12 

14 

I 



I 

A 

B 

: 2 

I *0000 

1*0000 

0-3333 

0-333 

0*236 

0*001 

12 

14 

I 



I 

2 

I *0000 

roooo 

0-3333 

0-333 

0*236 

0*001 

13 

14 

3 

■ — 

I 


A 

4 

I *0000 

0*2020 

0 ! 

0 

I 0*002 

0*001 

13 

14 

4 

-- 

— • 

— 

n 

4 

0-5556 

0*2020 

0*6667 

0*075 

— 

0*001 

22 

13 

I 

- • ! 

I 

.... 

A 

2 

I *0000 

0-3333 

- 1 *0000 

-“ 0*333 

0*099 

0*009 

16* 

14 

2 


1 4 


A 

6 

1 voooo 

0*1246 

- 0 *IIII 

-0*014 

0*002 

0*000 

16* 

14 

6 




B 

1 ^ 1 

0*6346 

0*1246 

1*6667 

0-133 


0*000 

149 

15 

2 1 

— 

2 


.1 

i 4 

I *0000 

0*2020 

-0*0494 

-0*010 

0*001 

0*000 

144 

14 

2 


I 

- - i 

1 

A i 


1*0000 

0*2523 

j -0*1111 

-0*028 

0*002 

0*001 

Total 




l j 

1 


[ 52 t: 



L 

2*510 

1 S '723 

0*031 


* One child omitted {is there is doubt of ins taste reaction, 
t Each family included once only. 


As a further example, consider family 13, a mating of AT x BT having children three 
A BT and one BT. Both segregations are of type 14 and are scored on all children. In each 
the T segregation is classed as doubtful, the value of pi being 0*2020; the presence of a B 
child makes the A segregation certain, and for the B segregation is 0*5556. The scores 
are immediately obtained as 0 and 0*075. The value of k for type 14 with 5 = d = 0 is 
(I, Table 2) or 0*002, but the B segregation, being doubtful for both hictors, does not 

contribute to this column. For each there must be added /Cp = Tr^Tify^, for the A segregation 
being 0*2381 and the other values being the same as the corresponding values of p. In 
both cases y^ is 0*0137 and thus both entries for are 0*001 . 
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The total score is 8{X) = 2*510, (8*1) 

with variance, divisor, and information 

S(k + k^) = 8*754. (8*2) 

Hence the linkage estimate is 1 - 4a; = 0*287 ± 0*338. (8*3) 

The information is again probably larger than would be obtained by scoring both AxT 
and BxT linkages on the sib-pair system for all families, but it is unlikely that much 
increase would result from an efficient scoring of the incomplete families, since the informa: 
tion on this linkage obtainable from doubtful families is very small 

9. MNxT 

Only nine of the first thirty families contribute information on the possibility of linkage 
of this pair of factors, their scoring being very similar to that for Sex x T, The only comment 
that need be made on the details of Table 12 is that for families 119 and 13 the values of p 
are based on four children, there being imscorable MN children in each family. 


Table 12. Scoring of MN xT 


Family 

Type 

a 

b 

c 

d 


P 

Alp 

A 

K 

119 

17 

I 

— 

I 

— 

2 

0*1111 

- I *0000 

“ 0 *III 

0*012 

120 

18 

I 

I 

— 

— 

2 

I *0000 

” 0’3333 

- 0*333 

0-238 

132 

16 

I 

I 

2 

— 

4 

I *0000 

0 

0 

6*000 

I 

17 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

I *0000 

I *0000 

rooo 

rooo 

65 

18 

2 


I 

— 

3 

0*2523 

“0*11 1 1 

-0*028 

0*002 

148 

18 

2 

— 

— 

__ 

2 i 

0-3103 

O-IIII 

0*034 

0*001 

13 

19 

2 

— 

I 

— 

3 i 

0*2020 

“0*2222 

-0*045 

0*006 

16* 

18 

3 


3 

i 

! 6 

0*1246 

- 0*3333 

“0*042 1 

0*003 

149 

18 

3 

— 

, I 

~ 

4 

0*2020 

0 

0 

0-003 

Total 
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0-475 

7-265 


* One child omitU^d as there is doubt of his taste reaction. 


From this table iS(A) = 0*475, (9*1 ) 

8(k) = 7*265, (9*2) 

and the estimate is 1 - 4a: = 0*065 + 0*371. (9*3) 

Even though very few families are thus scorable, the information obtained is considerably 
greater than that shown in Table 4 for the whole data. 

l(h Combination of estimates, summary, and conolitsions 
Methods of efficient scoring for linkage tests oh family data, which were catalogued in I 
for linkages of gene pairs, have in the present paper been extended to cover the mating 
types whose scoring is necessary in a test of a linkage with the ABO blood groups. The 
information obtained on six linkage tests applied to the thirty families, from data collected 
by Boyd, in which both parents are recorded is compared with that obtained from the 
whole data (202 families) by use of the Penrose sib-pair test. In every case the thirty 
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famUies alone, when efficiently scored, provide more information than the 600 pairs 
of sibs. 

The technique of efficient scoring of families one of whose parents is unrecorded has not 
yet received any detailed analysis. Fisher has suggested an ‘intermediate’ score, involving 
only a small loss of efficiency, for certain mating types for which it is not certain which of 
two segregations has actually taken place. In the present paper two of the simplest oases 
occurring in tests of sex linkage have been examined, but no complete treatment for other 
matings can yet be given. 

Penrose’s method ignores any information provided by the parental records, and 
there is thus a very great loss of efficiency on the complete families. For families of which 
only one parent is recorded the loss of efficiency in Penrose’s test is naturally less, though 
the one case examined in detail suggests that, at least for a sex linkage, the labour involved 
in devising efficient scoring systems may be repaid by a considerably increased precision. 
The families which consist only of sibs are probably satisfactorily scored by the sib -pair 
method,* though the correct weighting of families of different sizes needs closer attention 
than it has yet received. 

As a first test of linkage on a body of data it is probably sufficient merely to score the 
complete families. If there is no suggestion of significance obtained thus, there is little 
need to proceed further. On the other hand, if there appears to be a possibility that the 
two factors under test may be linked, there are the alternatives of applying efficient scoring 
to families for which only one parent is recorded or of scoring all remaining pairs of sibs 
by Penrose’s method. In the latter event it should be noted that no sibs should be scored 
from those families which fail to contribute to the efficient score on account of having no 
doubly heterozygous i)arent, as they contain no information. In § 3 it was shown how 
an estimate of (1-4^) and a con’esponding quantity of information may be derived from 
sib-pair score. The scores from the two portions of the data may then be combined, weighting 
the components according to their information content. 

None of the six linkages tested give scores approaching significance for the thirty complete 
families, as has been shown in §§ 4-9. However, as an example of technique, the combination 
of the scores for Sex x MN will be made here. In § 5 an efficient score has been obtained 
for this linkage test for all families of which the mother is recorded — whether or not the 
father is also given. In addition separate sib-pair scores have been assigned to eleven 
families in which only the father is recorded and to 137 families having no parental records. 
The 300 sib-pairs from both these classes may be combined in a single estimate, which is 
found to be 1 - 4a; = - 0-035, 

the information being 6*645. From (6-26) and (5*26) the estimate of (l-4a;) from the 
efficiently scored families is 0-133 with information 41-844. The weighted mean of the two 
estimates, using the informations as weights, is 

l-4a; = 0-110, 

* Further investigations (to be published later) throw doubt on the validity of this conclusion. 
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the total information now being 48-489, and therefore the standard error of the estimate 
± 0-144. Here, of course, there is little indication of linkage, but in data of this type, where 
many families are incompletely recorded, the information obtainable by scoring the less 
complete portions of the records by the Penrose method might form a very useful supplement 
to that from the families efficiently scored. 

For comparison with Table 4, the results of the linkage tests in §§ 4-9 are summarized 
in Table 13. The figures shown are based only on those families which have been scored 
by w-statistics, witliout the addition of the infojmation obtainable by scoring sib-pairs 
from the remainder of the records. The quantities of information given by certain and 
doubtful families have been totalled separately in order to illustrate how small a proportion 
of ihe total is provided by the doubtful category. Had the latter been rejected completely 
on account of lack of knowledge of gene frequencies the loss of information would have 


Table 13. Estimates of linhuje ami quantities of inf ormation 
(u-statistics applied to Boyd's data) 


Linkage 

(I - 4 ^) 

or 

1 


S(K, + Ki) 

Sox X jiBO 

-0029 

0*117 i 

69*718 

2-957 

72-675 

Sox X MN 

0 ‘i 33 

0-155 

41*000 

0*844 

41-844 

8 ox X T 

0*114 

0*310 

10*417 

0*015 

10-432 

ABO X MN 

- 0*053 

0*228 

17-557 

1*639 

19*196 

ABOxT 

0*287 j 

0-338 

8-561 

0*193 

8-754 

MNxT 

0*065 

0-371 

7-238 

0*027 

7-265 


been % on the ABOxMN tost and considerably less on the others, the average loss 
being about 4 %. This gives ample justification for the use of gene frequencies which may 
be somewhat in error for the population examined, since even moderately large changes 
in the estimates of these frequencies could have little effect on the final tests. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the data examined is that there is no indication 
of the existence of any genetic linkages between the ABO and MN blood groups and the 
factor associated with the capacity to taste phenyl-thiocarbamide, or between any of these 
factors and sex. None of the scores for the pairs of factors exceeds its standard error. In 
particular, the scoring of Sex x T with greater efficiency disposes of the slight indication 
of linkage given by the Penrose test as applied by Boyd. 
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THE DETECTION OF LINKAGE 
TIL INCOMPLETE PARENTAL TESTING 
By D. J. FINNEY 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpemden, Herts 
1. Introditction 

Previous papers of this series (Finney, 1 940, 1941; references to these will in future be given 
as I and II) have shown tlie development and application of efficient tests for linkage in 
human family material extending over two generations. U nfortunately it frequently happens 
that it is impossible to obtain full descriptions of both parents for both the factors under 
test. In such cases it would be natural to have recourse to methods of test which are not 
fully efficient, either of the type given by Penrose ( 193S), the efficiency of which is unknown, 
or of the nature of the ‘intermediate scores’ introduced by Fisher (1935), whose efficiencies 
are known to be high. 

The problem of devising efficient scores for families in which iiKJomplete knowledge of 
parental phenotypes prevents the determination of the mating tyj)e involved was con- 
sidered in II for a particularly simple case. In the present paper the methods introduced 
there are shown to be capable of extension to all situations in which the parental uncertainty 
relates to one only of the two genetic factors whose possibility of linkage is to be examined, 
provided that it is possible to estimate population gene frequencies relating to this factor. 
Such estimation need not be of very high accuracy, as its use is only to provide relative 
weights for the various components of a score. 

The paper contains a generalization of the fundamental theorem of efficient scoring 
systems stated in I, this being necessary to the understanding of the inter-relationships of 
the different forms of the information function which may ))e assigned to a single family. 
This is followed by discussion of the situations arising from all the matifig types considered 
in I when records of cither factor are lacking for one or botli parents. More complicated 
matings, such as those for the ABO blood groups treated in II, are not discussed here, but 
the method of analysis to be used for these wi 1 1 be apparent. The example of the new technique, 
which was used in II as an illustration of the gain in information to be obtained, is completed 
by the inclusion of all families in the records, and shows ecpially satisfactory increases for 
the newly included material. 

It is unfortunately unavoidable that, as the genetic situation in the parental generation 
becomes more obscure through incompleteness of records, tiie technique of applying 
efficient tests of linkage becomes more complex. Nevertheless, once the fundamental 
principles become clear, it will be found that the formulae given here are not as intractable 
as might at first appear; the improvement in the precision of the results obtained by their 
use will frequently be large by comparison with the additional time siient in computing them. 
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2. Theory of estimation 

The estimation theory necessary to an understanding of the theoretical basis of the 
method of scoring used in this series of papers was formally developed in I, § 2, where, 
however, only the simple case in which all families fall into a single group with no subgroups 
was considered. In that paper, and also in II, the practical advantages, in certain circum- 
stances, of dividing families into subgroups, by means of ancillary information concerning 
them, were discussed, and it was found that the information on linkage from each group 
separately might then be supplemented by an amount resulting from the division into 
groups. It seems appropriate to show here the generalization of the earlier theory which 
justifies this procedure. The situation is closely allied to that of the Analysis of Variance. 

Suppose a population which contains N different categories to be divided into a groups, 


group i containing categories, so that 

iN,:=N. (2-1) 

i=-l 

It is desired to test the null hypothesis ^ = 0, (2-2) 

where the probability of a single observation falling into category j of group i, is a 
function of the parameter 0. In the neighbourhood of ^ = 0, 

= + (2-3) 

a Ni 

where, since S S Pa - 1 for s-'l 

(2-4) 

i j 

and = 0. (2-6) 

i 3 

It will be convenient to write S Pij - Pp (2-6) 

i 

Zfii = Pi, (2-7) 

3 

= Pih (2-8) 

j 

80 that Pi = ^,{1 +/\i6> + O( 02 )}. (2'9) 

The relative probabilities of the Nf categories of group i are then seen to be 

^U^{l + (X^^^Xi)0 + Q{0% ( 2 - 10 ) 

Pi Pi 


If a sample of n independent observations is taken from the population, such that fall 
into group i, it is dear that, just as in I, the efficient score for the detecting of departures of 
0 from zero is 4S(A), S denoting summation over the sample. Also the variance of, and in- 
formation with respect to 0 contained by, this score is w/Cg, where 

( 2 - 11 ) 

i j 

An alternative approach is first to consider the information on 0 given by the observations 
in e.ach of the groups separately, as indicated by the variation within that group only. 
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If denotes summation over the observations in group i, it is seen from (2-10) that the 
score to be used for this group is — A^), and the information where 

= ( 2 - 12 ) 

i ri } 

Thus separate tests may be made for each group, or they may be combined into a single test. 

But (2-9) shows that, unless all the A^. are zero, information on d is also obtainable from 
the distribution of the n observations into the a categories. The score for this is 8(\j) and 
the information uKq, where 

i 

The total score for all observations is thus 

2^Si(A,^-A,.) + .S(A,) = .9(A,;,), (2-14) 

i 

which is identical with the score previously shown for the sample taken as a whole. The 
information contained by this score is 

71 ' 

SWi/fi + Wo/fo = (2-15) 

i i Pi j i 

At first sight this quantity looks very different from It may be noted, however, that if 
the null hypothesis be true 

E(ri^) = np^, ( 2 - 16 ) 

and therefore + ( 2 * 17 ) 

The use of the second system of obtaining the total information differs from the first only 
in that it makes use of ancillary information or, alternatively, that it leads to the observed 
quantity of information on 6 instead of the expected (Fisher, 19IkS, §57-1). Whatever the 
form of classification used, the estimate T, of 0, is given by 

TS{k) = S(A). ( 2 - 18 ) 

It is this more general theorem that is used in I when it is advised that ‘certain’ and 
‘doubtful’ families be scored separately, in order that the heterozygosity probabilities of 
the parents may enter the expression for information in simpler manner and that the 
same formulae may apply when lack of information on gene frequencies compels the rejection 
of doubtful families. For example, in the discussion of the mating Ttwwx TtWw given in 
§ 8 of I the whole population of families of size s is divided into four classes, namely those 
families having both t and iv genotypes present among the children, those lacking t but not 
w, those lacking w but not t, and those having TW children only. The value of k is then found 
separately within each group, for the first group of certain heterozygosity, two forms of 
for the doubtful families of the next two groups, and zero for the families with only TW 
children. The total probabilities associated with these four groups are not independent of 
(1-4^) and further information is obtained from this classification, the amount per family 
being the value of Kq shown in (8-20) of I. In some similar instances the value of is zero, 
since the probabilities of the groups are independent of (1 - 4^). 
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The claiisification of families into certain and doubtful categories adopted in I and II 
may now be seen to be a convenient way of obtaining the information rather than to indicate 
essential differences between the categories. This explains the apparent paradox of the 
statement in II that a family may be classed as doubtful on the evidence of its scorable 
children and yet other non-scorable children may establish as certain the heterozygosity 
of a parent or parents. Though it will frequently happen that the parental genotypes of 
a so-called doubtful segregation are uncertain, it must not be assumed from the nomen- 
clature adopted that this is necessarily the case. For want of a more apt terminology, the 
use of ‘certain’ and ‘doubtful’ will continue in the present paper, though, in the literal 
sense, almost all the families discussed suffer in some degree from parental uncertainty. 

3. PilOBABILlTIRS OF PARENTAL GENOTYPES 

When the genotypes of one or both parents with respect to any factor are unknown it is 
necessaiy to estimate from all the relevant data the probabilities of the possible alternatives. 
In general this must be done from knowledge of the phenotyi)e8 of the children observed. 
Though other relatives can also give information on this matter it seldom happens that there 
are observations available on them, and probably little will be lost by using only the children 
unless descriptions of other relatives are exceptionally full. It is not proposed to treat such 
exceptional cases here, but for the purposes of the present paper it is necessary to develop 
a number of formulae representing these ])robabilities as based on the children only. The 
simplest cases have been considered in §4 of I; others are as follows, the symbol 'I denoting 
an individual whose phenotype is unknown. 

(i) ^Dominant’ ahmrrmliiks, 

1 X I). The dominant gene is so rare that it may be assumed that the unknown parent 
is d and the other heterozygous Dd. 

dx 'L If there are no D children both parents may be assumed to be d\ if abnormal 
children are present, the unknown must be taken as ])d. 

? X ?. Again if there are no D children both parents are taken to he d\ if D children are 
present, the mating is assumed dd x Dd. In tlie latter case the probability that a particular 
parent is the abnormal one is J. 

These three cases may all be obtainexi from group (iii) below by taking in the formulae 
there the frequency, T, of the dominant gene to be zero. 

(ii) jRecesstve atmormulities. 

The tliree cases in this group are exactly similar to those of group (iii). 

(iii) Test factors showing dominance. 

Take T, t as the gene frequencies of the dominant and recessive genes respectively, and 
suppose that in any family there are x dominant and y recessive children. Then the 
probability that a T individual is heterozygous is 

. F = 2t/(T + 2t), 


(3-1) 
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P = 


(3-3) 


P(ttxTt) = . 
P{TtxTt) = ,y^ 


(3-4) 

(3-5) 


this being the v in which the heterozygosity probabilities of 1 were expressed. With this 
notation these become t 

for the probability that the T parent of a>Txt mating is heterozygous when y = 0, and 

for the probability that both parents of a T x T mating are heterozygous when y - 0. 

? X r. Ifx^ 0, y ^ 0, the possible matings are tt x Tt and Tt x Ti, Without knowledge of 
the children, the probabilities of these in a random mating iiopulation are respectively f 
and 2Tt. The probabilities of obtaining a family of the given constitution from these matings 
are proportional to 3-^ and 2-* ^ ^ respectively. It follows that the required probabilities are 

2x+y--lf^ 

If X = 0, y^O, the same formulae apply. If x^O, y = 0, there is no certainty that the T 
parent is heterozygous and there are three additional possible matings, none of which is of 
any value for linkage purposes. The probabilities are then 

2x-if 

i-^~'^T(\+2Tt) + ¥Tf+2^ 

^ X ?. If ?/7^0, it follows that the missing parent must be Tt. If ir ~ 0, this 
parent may be either or tt, and 

P(Tt) = 

similarly, if a; = 0, y # 0, the missing parent is either Tt or TT, and 
? X ?. If a; # 0, y ft 0, there are only two possible matings, with 2 irobabilities 

3*T 

3*r+2*+i/V 

If, however a: = 0, the possibility that both parents are homozygous recessives must be 
considered, and it may be shown that 

2vTt 

P(ttxTt) = 

jii 

P(Ttx Tt) = 


P(tl xTt) = 
P{TlxTl) = 


P(tt xTt) = , 
P(TtxTt) = 


(3-0) 

(3-7) 


(3-8) 

(3-9) 

(3- 10) 
(3-11) 


(3-12) 

(3-13) 
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Again, if y = 0, there are a number of possibilities for the parental genotypes, those which 
are of interest for linkage studies having probabilities 

2a: ^3 


P(U X Ti) 


4*-i( JT8 ^ 2Tt^) + ’ 


(3-14) 


(3-15) 


4a:-l(7T3 ^ 4^2^ ^ 2^2) + 4- • 

It must be remembered that in estimating the probability that a mating ? x ? is x Tt^ 
the probability that a particular parent is the heterozygote is one-half the value given by 
(3*10), (3-12) or (3-14). 

(iv) Test factors showing no dominance. 

Take m, n as the gene frequencies of the two genes, and suppose that in any family there 
are x M, y MN, and z N children. When both parents have been observed, the genotypes 
are completely known, but if one or both parents are missing a number of cases for estimation 
of probabilities arise. 

? X if . Of necessity, 2 = 0. If ic ^ 0, y 0, the missing parent must be ATA. If y = 0, 


If a; = 0, 


P(MA) : 
1\MN) = 




m 


(3‘16) 

(3*17) 


? X N, The formulae here are simply obtained by interchanging m and n and also x and z 
in the previous paragraph. 

MN X ? . If a; ^ 0 , 2 ^ 0, the missing parent is MN. If a: / 0 , 2 = 0, it may be M or MN^ and 

2®“%, 


Similarly, if a; = 0, 2 # 0, 


P(ilf) = 
P(if A^) = 
P(ifA) = 
P(JV) = 


n 

2*”^m + w‘ 
m 

2^-^n 


(3-18) 

(3-19) 

(3-20) 

(3-21) 


If a; = 2 = 0, and thus only MN children are present, 

P(M) = m\ (3-22) 

P(MN) = 2mn, (3-23) 

P(N) = n\ ' ' (3-24) 

? X ?. Here there are numerous possible situations. If a:#0, 2 # 0 , the mating must be 
MN X MN. If a: / 0, «/ 54 0 , 2 = 0, the two possible matings have probabilities 

2^m, 


P(MxMN) = 
P(MNxMN) = 


2^m+n’ 

n 

2 'm+w’ 


(3-26) 

(3-26) 
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and s 3 niim©trio results hold for the case of a; =: 0, y / 0, z=^0. Again, ifa;^0, y = 2 = 
MxM joins the list of possible matings, and those of interest for linkage have probabilities 

P{M X MN) - 2*mn + w* ’ 


P{MN X MN) = ,, T- 4,- , • 

' + 2^mw4-7i^ 

the results for a; = t/ = 0, z ^ 0 being similar. Finally, if x = z = 0, y ^ 0, 


(3-27) 

(3-28) 


P(MxMN) = 




+ ( 1 + 2^'" wiw + ’ 


(3-29) 


P(MNxMN) 

P(NxMN) 


mn 

+ (i + 2^'-^) mn + ’ 


(3*30) 

(3*31) 


Once again it should be noted that, for ? x ?, the probability that the mating is if x MN or 
N X if must be halved to obtain the probability that a particular parent is the hetero- 
zygote. 

The derivation of the formulae listed above presents no great difficulty. Their expressions 
have a formidable appearance which is largely removed when numerical values are sub- 
stituted for the gene frequencies. In practice it will be sufficient to use quite rough approxi- 
mations to these frequencies, as, in any test of linkage, slight inaccuracies in the weighting 
of scores will produce only a very small loss of efficiency . It is not proposed to give at present 
any extensive tables of these probabilities, but these should be computed for the factors 
under test, and for small numbers of children, before scoring a collection of data. An example 
of this will be given later. Nor is any attempt made here to develop corresponding prob- 
abilities for factors dependent on multiple allelomorphs; for these there would obviously 
be many more cases to consider and the resulting formulae would be more complex. 


4. Linkage of ‘dominant’ abnormalities 

The enumeration of mating types will be based on that given in Table 1 of I. The addition 
of a or 6 to the type numbers of that table will indicate lack of knowledge with regard to the 
first or the second factor respectively; thus type la is HxW, where the ?,? represent 
genotypes of the T, t series. In all cases it will be found desirable to make use of the ancillary 
information provided by the numbers of children of the possible phenotypes with reference 
to the unknown parental factor. This procedure is analogous to the use of (s^, scoring 
systems for recessive abnormalities, and the scores and information functions obtained are 
generalizations of those which would result from the use for all mating types of this method 
of classification of families. 

These functions, in their general algebraic form, are mostly rather cumbersome, though 
once their mode of construction is understood it is seen that they are quite manageable in 
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practice. The method of derivation of the efficient scores exemplified in I shows that, when 
it is not known which of two or more possibilities was actually the parental mating, the 
appropriate score is simply constructed by multiplying the score which would be attached 
to each of these possibilities by the probability of that mating being the correct one and 
summing for all the alternatives. The form of the information function to be attributed to 
this score is less obvious. Any one component of the score may be an inefficient score for 
any of the matings alternative to the one for which it is efficient, and the total information 
will thus generally be greater than the sum of the quantities corresponding to the separate 
components, being augmented by terms resulting from correlations of scores from alternative 
matings. 

It is not proposed to tabulate the results in the same detail as was given in I, but it is 
necessary to comment on each mating type separately in order to make clear the method of 
scoring. 

Types la and 2a: Ux W. These two types are identical. Information on linkage is 
obtainable from matings td x TD and Td x TD and the probabilities that a given family 
having x T and y t children is actually one or other of these may be assessed as in § 3 . If these 
probabilities are and p^ respectively, the score to be attached to the family is 


= PA+PiK (4*1) 

where Ag are the scores which would be used if it were known that the mating was type 1 
or type 2 respectively. If a, b, c, d are defined as in Table 1 of I, then 

a-\-c=^x, ( 4 * 2 ) 

6 + (4-3) 

and x^y=^s. (4-4) 


It should be noted that here, as always in similar circumstances, the x and y used in the score 
and its associated information content are not necessarily identical with the values from 
which Pi and p 2 are determined. For the determination of these probabilities all children 
described for their test-factor should be employed, whether or not their phenotype with 
respect to the abnormality is known, but children for which this phenotype is unknown 
cannot of course be scored for linkage purposes. 

The frequencies of families of different constitutions, but having x, y fixed, for either 
type 1 or type 2 in the absence of linkage will be proportional to the coefficients in the 


expansion of ^ = (a-|- 7 )*(/?+ 5 )w. ( 4 . 5 ) 

Now the operator <which leads to the mean and variance of the score is clearly 

^ = + (4*6) 

where and are the simple forms of operator defined in ( 5 * 5 ) and ( 6 - 3 ) of I. Applying 
these in the usual way it appears that 

D\i0 = 2 *+i{(x + yf - (a: + y)}, ( 4 - 7 ) 

- 2^+i{(a;-f-3y)2-(a:-h9t/)}, ' (4-8) 

^ + 9y)2~ (a;+ 81^)}, (4*9) 
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after putting a = /^ = y = (J=l. The frequency with which functions similar to these 
appear suggests the introduction of the notation 

= (x+ayf-(xi-a^y), (4*10) 

which will be written simply as in cases where no confusion is possible. Combining these 
results and remembering that the variance of the score in the other possible mating types, 
which could of themselves throw no light on linkage, i^ zero, the general theorem shows 
the variance, information, and score divisor to be 

K = 2“«D20, with a = y(? = 7 = ^=l, 

= + + ( 4 * 11 ) 

It may be seen that this expression reduces to the value for type 1 when = 1 , pg = 0, and 
to the value for type 2 when p^ = 0, pg = 1, or rather to the values of k for these matings 
which are obtained when the ancillary information given by x, y is used. The general formulae 
of (4*1) and (4*1 1 ) apply equally well whether one or both parents are not described for the 
test factor, provided that the appropriate expressions for the probabilities are selected 
from § 3. 

Type Ib'.ilxTI. The only case to be considered from the linkage point of view is that in 
which the actual mating is id x TD. Knowledge of the children enables the probability, 
p^, of this mating to be estimated and the efficient score is 

^ = kPtVd^w ( 4 - 12 ) 

with = (4-13) 

where p^ is the probability of heterozygosity of the T parent derived from (3-2). 

Type 2b: T'^ xTL If the probability that the mating is actually Td x TDinpfi, allowance 
being made for either parent to be the abnormal one, and the probability that both parents 
are heterozygous Tt is p^, the score is found to be 

(4-14) 

and - p}p\^ 2 - (4-15) 

Types 3a and 4a: HxW. The possible matings which are of interest from the point of 
view of linkage are Md x MND, MNd x MND, and Nd x MND; the probabilities, pj, pa, Ps 
respectively, that the mating observed is one of these three may be assessed as in § 3 from the 
knowledge that there are x M,y MN, and z N children. If the scores appropriate to these 
three matings are A^, Ag, Ag, the first and last being of type 2 and the second of type 4, the 
score for type 3 a is 

A =PiAi+P2A2+P3A3. (4*16) 

The usual process shows the information to be 

. + 2piP2Vi(a;, 0) + 2piP3Vi(y, 0) + 2p^p^Vi(z, 0)]. (4*17) 
This expression must always simplify to some extent, since if there are M children pg = 0, 
if there are N children Pi = 0, and if there are only MN children x = t/ = 0. 


9-2 
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Type Zb: Jf? x MNh The only probability to be estimated is that the mating is actually 
type 3; if this is p, A = 

and K = p^Wi. (4*19) 

Typeib.MN'l xMNh Ifp is the probability that the mating is really oftype 4, allowance 
being made for either parent to be the Dd heterozygote, MN children are rejected from the 
scoring and' A = ' ( 4 - 20 ) 

and K = pV- (^‘ 21 ) 

5. Linkage of recessive abnormalities 

When the parental uncertainty is in respect of the test factor, development of the appro- 
priate expressions for information on the lines of the previous section leads to algebraic 
formulae which it is not proposed to consider fully at present, as they are probably too com- 
plicated for any frequent use to be made of them. Cases of unknown ascertainment pro- 
cedure, for which (sj, s^) scoring systems would normally be used, would in any case fall 
outside the scope of this paper, since their analysis requires the consideration of families 
with fixed numbers of children in the phenotypic categories of both factors. 

There is, however, no difficulty in determining the efficient score to be used for this series 
of matings, since it is always of the form S(pA), where A is the score for any mating which is 
possible when the observations on the children are taken into account, p is the probability, 
assessed as in § 3, that this mating is the true one, and S denotes summation over all such 
possibilities. The variance of these scores for families of given size may then be estimated 
empirically from the actual values obtained in any given body of data. The variance of the 
total score of these families must clearly be an empirical estimate of the information con- 
tained in them, and scores and informations from families of differing size may be added in 
the usual way. This method should be compared with the suggestion made by Fisher (1935, 
§ VI), for the use of an* ‘intermediate’ type of score when there is doubt as to whether u^i 
or W 33 is correct. Though the efficiency of this can be made to be almost 90%, there 
seems little reason to prefer it to the efficient score, as there cannot be any great reduction 
in computational time resulting from the use of it. Indeed the efficient score can probably 
be computed more rapidly in practice, and has also the advantage of greater generality, in 
that it is still applicable when more than two parental combinations are possible. 

The method of obtaining an empirical variance is, however, exactly that given by Fisher, 
and his suggestion for treating a small number of large families may also be adopted. 
This use of an empirical variance does, in fact, give an efficient method of test for cases 
where the lack of parental descriptions extends to both factors, whatever the mating types 
involved, and may thus be used for families other than those considered in the present paper. 

The b series of mating types, for which the parental uncertainty is for the abnormality, 
needs no further comment here, as the results are exactly as for corresponding cases of 
linkages of two test factors, attention being confined to oases of unknown ascertainment 
since the numbers of dominant and recessive children are to be used as ancillary information. 
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6. Linkage of two test factors, both showing dominance 

Ty'pes 13a and 14a: ]wx'\W. If both parents were described for the first test factor, 
information on linkage would be given by types 13 and 14; and Ag being the scores appro- 
priate to these two types, the score for type 13a is therefore 

A = pi Ai (6' 1) 

where and are the probabilities of the parents being tt, Tt or Tt, Tt respectively, and p 
is the probability that the W parent is heterozygous Ww, For families certain for W the 
generating function is 0 = (a + yY -f- (6'2) 

and thus the total frequency Z/ = 2* - 1 . (6*3) 

The operator to be used is D = \PiD^i + yiP^I^zv (^“^) 

After differentiation and the putting ofa = /? = y = ^= 1, 

■^ 11 ^ ~ “ ^- 1 ’ -^ 31 ^ ~ “ ^“ 3 » 

and therefore A = - (®’5) 

A second differentiation, again followed by putting a = /? = y = (^ = 1, shows that 

Dl,0 = Dl,0 = 

whence it is found that 

The analogy between the value of X given by (6-5) and eg and e^y should be noted, as also that 
between the value of k in (6-6) and Wg, w^q; in the first case the more general formula of the 
present paper is a suitably weighted sum of the corresponding expressions introduced in I, 
and in the second there is also added an intermediate correlation term. Families doubtful 
for W (i.e. having no w children) of themselves contribute no information, but once again 
information accrues from the classification of certain and doubtful families. The score for 
this purpose has simply the effect of making unnecessary the use of score corrections, A, 
and the information is n 

again closely analogous to the corresponding expressions for types 13 and 14. 

Type 15a: ? JF X ? IF. Here the probabilities, p^ and p^, that the parents are either one or ^ 
both Tt must be estimated; the first leads to a complete mating of type 14 (with the two 
factors interchanged in the standard definitions), the second to type 15. Having assigned 
the children to the four phenotypic' classes, the score is 


( 6 - 8 ) 
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f being the heterozygosity probability for IT. By processes very similar to those used for 
type 13a, it may be shown that, for families certain for W (i.e. having at least one w child), 

^ ° ( 6 - 9 ) 

and = + (6-10) 

Once more the use of families doubtful for W cancels the score correction, I, and introduces 
an amount of information per family (certain and doubtful) 

The analogies between (6'9) and e„ e,i, (6-10) and w,, Wu, (6-11) and Try,, rry^i may be 
noted. 

Nothing need be said of Type 136 except that it is symmetric with type 13a, nor of 
Types 146 and 156 (which are identical) except that they are symmetric with type 15a. 
The reader who has followed the derivation of expected quantities of information, /Cg, 
taking together certain and doubtful families, as given in I, will readily see how the results 
may be extended to the matings considered in this section; it seems unnecessary to quote the 
formulae as it is unlikely that they will be required in practice. 

7. Linkage of two test factors, one showing dominance 

Types 16a and lla J.wxW. If p^, p^, and p^ are the probabilities that the W parent is 
MN and the other M, MN, or N respectively, the score is 

(7.1) 

^i> K being the scores appropriate to these three complete matings, the first and last of 
type 16 and the second of type 17. Using the ancillary information that there are x if, 
y MN, and z N children, it may be shown that, for families certain for W, 

^ = ~ 2 (^ 1 ) = Pi^i+PA+Pi^», ( 7 - 2 ) 

+ 2p8ft T’liz, 0)} - y) +p^v_^{x, z) i-p^v^^iy, (7-3) 

There is no information from those families doubtful for W, but from the certain-doubtful 
classification is obtained 

(7-4) 

Types 18o and 19a: ? IF x ? IT. With p^, p^, andj), defined as above, except that allowance 
must now be made for either parent to be doubly heterozygous, 

^r'l’i^i-l-PsAj+pjAg, 


(7-6) 
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where and A3 are scores of the form for type 18 matings and Aj of the form for 
a type 19. For the families certain for W 

^=Pi\+Pt^i+Pa^z ( 7 - 6 ) 

and K = y) + ^lvi(x, z) +jivi{y, z) + ip^p^Viix, 0) + 2p^p^Vj,(y, 0) 

+ 0 )} - W'%Pi^-i{x, y) + 2PiV^i{x, 2 ) +PaV_i(y, 2 )}*] - ( 7 . 7 ) 

Once again the information from the families doubtful for W is zero, but 
7r3«-^ , 

^0 = + (7-8) 

Types 166 and 186: M‘\ xMNh The analysis for this is exactly as for type la, MN 
replacing D and M replacing d. 

Types 176 and 196: MN'l x MNl. Again the analysis is very similar to that for type la, 
but a slight difference arises from the fact that the score for ty})e 19 is whereas that for 
type 2 is If Pi is the probability that the complete mating is MNw x MNWw, and pg 
the probability that it is MNWw x MNWw the possibility of either parent being the Ww 
being allowed in the former case, and the probabilities being computed from all children, 
the score is A = IPiUn + ^p^u^i = Pi\ + Pi\, (7-9) 

A^ and Ag being scores for type 17 and type 19 matings respectively, for both of which, of 
course, MN children are rejected. Then 

K^UPi^i + iPM’a + WTPW- (7'10) 

8. Linkage of two test factors, neither showing dominance 

Type 20a and 21a: x 'IPQ. For this type the scoring is exactly as for type 3a, with 
PQ replacing D and P replacing d. 

Type 22a: '^.PQx'lPQ, This bears the same relation to type 3a as does type 176 to 
type 1 a. If pgi and p^ are the probabilities, based on all children, that the complete mating 
is MPQ X MNPQ, MNPQ x MNPQ, or NPQ x MNPQ respectively, the first and third 
being symmetric with type 21 and the second being type 22, the score is 

A =piAi4-p2'^2+7?3^3* 

In this expression A^ and Ag are of the form and Ag of the form u^. The information 
content of the score is 

= \{piVi(^,y)+‘^lh(^’^)+Pahiy’^) 

+ iPiPi^iix, 0 ) + 2piP3Vi(y, 0 ) + ipiP3Vi(z, 0 )}. ( 8 ' 2 ) 

This completes the discussion of the matings of this section, since Type. 206 is symmetric 
with type 20a, and, Types 21 6 and -226 are identical and symmetric with type 22a. 
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9. The TECHNIQTTB of 8CX)EmG and a C03IPABIS0N of quantities of infobmation 

When the suggestion of scoring for linkage families whose complete mating types were 
not known was introduced in § 5 of II, an example was given of the arithmetical procedure 
involved. This was chosen as the particularly simple case of a Sex x MN linkage test, using 
only the families for which the father’s MN type was unknown and the mother’s known. 
For the more complex situations discussed in the present paper, the arithmetic becomes 
a little more laborious, though it is less troublesome than the formulae shown earlier might 
suggest. 

The data collected by Boyd & Boyd (1941) will again be used to illustrate the processes. 
Unless an empirical estimation of variance is adopted the application must still be limited to 
families for which one parental factor is entirely known; it is convenient to take once more 
the Sex x MN test and to discuss the scoring for all the families in Boyd’s records. Once again 
it will be assumed that the frequencies of the M and N genes are equal, or, in the notation 
of § 3, that m = w = More accurate values for these frequencies might be obtained from 
the records themselves, using the methods indicated by Fisher (1940), which are them- 
selves related to the theory of scoring on which this series of papers is based. As has been said 
before, the attainment of greater accuracy here can scarcely alter the linkage scoring very 
substantially, representing as it does only comparatively small changes in weighting 
coefficients. 

In scoring any large body of data, it will be found well worth while to tabulate, for families 
of moderate size, the relevant probability functions developed in § 3. Thus, (3* 16) is seen to 
become 1 

(9-1) 

and this, together with (3*17)-(3*21), (3*26) and (3*26), may be obtained from the first 
column of Table 25 of I, which is a tabulation of 


^ 2*“i+r 

The remaining formulae of this section, apart from the trivial (3*22)-(3‘24), show that for 



(9-3) 


(9-4) 


(9-6) 


(9-6) 


(9-7) 
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For each of the matings ? x if, MN x ?, and ? x ? two-way tables may now be drawn up 
showing, for the case z = 0, the probabilities of the various complete matings; the results for 
a: = 0 are inferred by symmetry. It has not been thought necessary to reproduce these tables 
here. By the use of them may be obtained the values of k for different sets of x, y, and 2 , and 
these should next be tabulated. All the matings to be considered come under type 20a, in 
the nomenclature of this paper. The three cases <?? x ?if, cJ? x and (J? have, 
respectively ^2 = ^8 = Pi- Vz- 8,nd Pi = P 2 = value of k given in (4*17) 

simplifies very considerably. It will be found that, when the phenotypes of the children are 


Table 1. Values of Kf(yr$MN x $? (2 = 0 and m = n = J) 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

— r 

8 

0 

__ 

_ 

0-250 

0-750 

1-500 

2-500 

3*750 

5*250 

7-000 

I 

~ 

0-250 

0-750 

1*500 

2-500 

3*750 

5*250 

7 000 


2 

rooo 

1-889 

3-222 

5-000 

7-222 

9-889 

13-000 



3 - 

3 -000 

4-920 

7-480 

10*680 

14*520 

19-400 




4 

6-000 

9-160 

13*111 

17-852 

23-383 





S 

10-000 

14-429 

19-931 

25*945 






6 

15-000 

20-642 

27-224 







7 

21-000 

27-706 








8 

28-000 











Table 2. 

Values of K for ( z ^ 

Oandm 


" 



x 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

— 

rr- 

0-040 

0-061 

0*050 

0-028 

0-012 

0-005 

0-002 

I 

— - 

O-III 

0*333 

0-667 

i-iii 

1-667 

2’333 

3-111 


2 

O-III 

0-680 

I- 160 

1-800 

2-600 

3-560 

4-680 



3 

0-120 

1*519 

2-309 

3-296 

4-481 

5-864 




4 

0-074 

2-567 

3-675 

5*003 

6-554 





5 

0-035 

3-829 

5-240 

6-885 






6 

0-014 

5 -320 

7-017 







7 

0-005 

7-055 








8 

0-002 










not such as to make the remaining p value unity, k has the series of values occurring in the 
column ^ = 0 of Table 2, x for this purpose beii^ interpreted as the total number of scorable 
children. The k values for $ MN x $ ? and d ? x 9 • with families of eight or less children are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2 for the case of z = 0; the case of a; = 0 is symmetric on account of 
the equal frequencies of the M and N genes. The matings cj ilf x 9 ? and (J A x 9 ? can con- 
tribute no information. 

For example, if a; = z = 0, the expression of (4-17) reduces to 

'f. = (9-8) 

If y = 5 and the mating is MN x ? ?, the probabilities of ? being M, MN, or N are respec- 
tively, by the formulae of § 3, J, i, and i, and the value of /c is thus On the other hand, 
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for (J? X 9?, the probabilities are, by (9-5H9*7), and'^, ajlowanoe being made for 
the fact that the father must be MN to be of interest. The information is then ^ or 0-028. 

In other cases of 2 « 0, 

For a; = 3, y = 2, the probability that $MN x 9? is actually $MN x 9-91 is f and that it is 
^MNx^MN is (JJIfJVx9i\r being in the circumstances impossible. Substitution in 
(9*9) leads to ^ or 7*480 as the value of k. With x 9? the corresponding probabilities 
are easily found as and 0; these lead to ^ or 2*309 for the information. The full 
tables may readily be constructed from the constant second differences of the values 
for a given x. , 

It will be noted that the instructions of the present paper regarding the scoring of matings 
for which the paternal MN type is unknown and the maternal known differ slightly from 
those of § 6 of II. It is now recommended that the ancillary information given by the numbers 
X, y, and z should be fully employed for these. The effect of this is to replace the probabilities 
(5*19) and (5*22) of II by (3*19), (3*20), and (3*23) of this paper, the form of the observed 
information functions being unchanged. When this ancillary information is utilized, the 
expected values of k do not differ from the observed. Details of the slight alterations in the 
scoring of these families will not be given here; it will suffice to state that the total score for 
the families listed in Table 7 of II is now 

/8(A) = 1*599, (9*10) 

with information 8(k) - 8*017. (9*11) 

There are eleven families in the records having $MN x 9? parentage. Their scoring need 
not be set out in full, but may be performed in the usual manner by a logical arrangement of 
the steps. For each fkmily is tabulated in successive columns first the numbers of children 
of the six phenotypes and next the values of Xy y, z. These are followed by columns for 
^ 1 , Ag, Ag, the scores corresponding to the three complete matings which could be of use for 
linkage, and others for pj, estimated probabilities of these matings. !Next the 

computation of A is made, and the value of k read from Table 1 . The total score for these 


families is . 5 (A) = i.qoo, (9-12) 

with information S(k) = 4-500. (9*13) 

A similar tabulation, and the use of Table 2, enables the 137 families for which neither 
parent was tested for MN to be scored, with the result 

/S(A)= 4*288 (9*14) 

and /8(/c) = 32*611. (9*15) 

Adding the information obtained in II from the families whos^ complete mating types 
were known, the result of the scoring of 200 families is found to be 

/S(A)- 10*887 (9*16) 

and S(x) = 79*128. (9*17) 
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The equation of estimation is therefore 

l-4a; = 0*138±0-112. (9*18) 

This estimate differs little from that given in II, but its precision is almost doubled. 

The comparison begun previously of this efficient scoring of families with that obtained 
by the Penrose sib method may now be completed as in Table 3. For the 200 families the 
Penrose method has extracted only 20% of the available information. To obtain a test of 
the linkage by the method of sib-pairs as precise as that here obtained by efficient scoring 
about 1000 families would be required. Even if it is admitted that the computations for the 
efficient test are more laborious than those for the Penrose method, the extra labour is 
negligible compared with that of examining 800 additional families; the writer considers 
that with practice the difference in computation times for the two methods would be small. 

It was surmised in II that the loss of information on this linkage test caused by inefficient 
scoring of the last group of 137 families would be comparatively small, but it is now seen that 


Table 3. Comparison of two forms of scoring for Sex x MN linkage 


Parents 
tested for 
M,N 

No. of 
families 

Method of scoring 

Penrose sib-pairs 

Efficient A 

(i -4^) 

Information 

(1-4^) 

o*n8 

0*199 

0*222 

0*131 

Information 

Both 

Mother 

Father 

Neither 

29 

23 

11 

137 

o-i6i 

0*426 

0*112 

-0*014 

6340 

2’444 

2-145 

4-878 

34*000 

8*017 

4-500 

32*611 

Total 

200 

0*141 

15-807 

0*138 

79*128 


it is actually about 85 %. One family alone, family 126, having 2ilf, \ MN and 2N children, 
proving it to have both parents heterozygous, contributes 6 units of information, an amount 
greater than the total obtained by the sib-pair method. The remarks made previously must 
therefore be withdrawn, and it must be advised that, wherever possible, an efficient method 
of scoring should be used. In cases for which an efficient technique is not available, as for 
example when one or both parents are of unknown genotypes for both factors of a linkage * 
test, the Penrose method allows the recovery of some information, but the proportion to be 
expected is at present uncertain. As was shown in II, scores by the two methods on different 
groups of families may be combined in order to make the best possible use of the avaiilable 
information and methods of analysis. It is probable here that the use of an empirical variance 
computed from the observed scores, as advocated in §5, would bring about a substantial 
increase in information by comparison with the sib-pair method, but no examination of this 
point has yet been made.* 

It is of interest to consider the loss in information which occurs when testing of parents 


* Later investigations, soon to be published, confirm this view. 
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is incomplete. In the example of Sex x MN linkage just discussed the thirty*four families 
having complete parental descriptions have been scored in four ways. These are (i) Aj, 
making use of the full descriptions as in II, (ii) An , Xj, obtained by considering the paternal 
MN types to be unknown, (iii) A^ , /Cm similarly obtained by ignoring the maternal MN 
types, and (iv) Aj^ , resulting from an assumption of ignorance of both parental MN types. 

The scores and informations pertaining to these four situations are set out in Table 4. 

In practice such a scoring table as this would be begun with columns for the numbers of 
children of the different phenotypes, and would also contain entries for the probabilities to 
be attached to the basic scores, A^, Ag, A3, for the three complete matings giving information 
on linkage, but, for considerations of space, these have been omitted here. The behaviour 
of family 1 is worthy of especial notice. The mating is (^MN x^MN and has 2^MN, 2^Nj 
and 4^MN children; hence x = 0, t/ = 6, 2: = 2. Scored according to the actual parental 
types, and thus ignoring MN children, Ag = 1. The score based on M and MN children only 
is /\j = ~ 1, but the existence of N children shows this to be of no interest; the score as 
on MN and N children only, appropriate to the mating ^MN x is A3 = 4. If the MN 
group of the father were unknown, the probability of its actually being MN is assessed as 
P2 = i by the use of (3-19), both pi and being zero. The score, ^3^2’ ^ben 0*333 and the 
information, obtained from (4*17) which has been said to be the value for mating type 20a, 
is 0*111. The same k is obtained by entering Table 2 with y = 0 and x = 2, the number of 
scorable children. On the other hand, if the maternal MN group were unknown, as before 
P2 = i , but the possibility that the complete mating is ^ MN xON must also be considered, 
and this has P3 = | . This latter mating would be much more informative on linkage, since 
its scoring would be based on the eight children; (4*17) shows that 

^ = iUx2 + |x56 + |x 2] = 13, 

as may be read from Table 1. These two matings again are the possibilities to be considered 
under conditions (iv) when both parental blood groups are unknown, but the probabilities 
are now obtained from (3*25) and (3*26) and arepj = 0, pg = 6 > 7^3 = f • The score is then 

A = |xl + fx4= 1*8, 

and K from Table 2 is 4*680. 

This large family of rather abnormal constitution unfortunately somewhat upsets the 
comparison of the four situations with regard to parental descriptions listed above. But, 
even making allowance for the large contribution from this family to and there is 
evidence from the totals of the columns that the loss of information on this linkage test 
resulting from the loss of one parent is small. Indeed, when both parents are missing from 
the records the total loss of information is only of the order of 25 %. The four total scores 
in Table 4 are in good agreement. This suggestion that partial absence of parental descrip- 
tions may not entail great loss of information is supported by scoring those families with 
only one parent tested for MN type as though neither parent was available. If that one 
parent is the mother, the value of S(k) is increased from 8*017 to 9*245; similarly for the 
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father, on eleven families only, there is an increase from 4*500 to 7*712. These observed 
increases in information can only be the result of sampling variations and the ascertainment 
of a few large families of abnormal character; they must not be taken as indicating any real 
advantage of having less detailed parental descriptions ! For the case of a sex linkage, 
however, there is the suggestion that no great loss of information will necessarily occur from 
such incomplete descriptions. On the other hand, for an autosomal linkage, failure to test 
one or both parents probably results in incomplete knowledge of parental phenotypes in 
respect of both genetic factors. This situation is likely to be much more serious, as not only 
may it cause a greater decrease in the information contained in a family, but at present it 
is only possible to recover this information efficiently by empirical means. 

Further examination of this point may be made by a detailed study of the information 
arising from various types of family for this linkage test. Thus when both parents have their 
MN groups known it will be expected that of all families the proportions of the three types 
giving information on linkage will be ^ ^ , and | . For families of two children (J MN x $ if 
and <SMN x^N matings will give 1 unit of information; ^MN x ^MN matings will give 
1 unit in the J of cases for which neither child is MN, and otherwise zero. The average in- 
formation per family is therefore . Similar analysis for families of which only the mother 
has been tested shows there to be an average of /j units of information. For families of two 
children of which only the father was tested the average is ^ and for the case of neither 
parent known the average is . The expected amount of information from families of two 
recovered by the Penrose method of sib-pairs can be found by the formulae of II, and 
averages ^ per family. These results are compared in Table 5 with the observed quantities 
from all families of two in Boyd’s records when these are scored in the appropriate manner. 


Table 5. Observed and expected information per family from 
families of two, in the Sex x MN linkage test 



Number of 

Information per family 

Typo of scoring 






Observed 

Expected 

Both parents tested 

II 

0-455 

0*312 

Father not tested 

27 

0-235 

o-2o8 

Mother not tested 

17 

0-397 

0-219 

Neither parent tested 

134 

o-io8 

0117 

Sib-paira 

134 

0-023 

0-042 


This table shows the loss of information resulting from incompleteness of parental 
description, and the further loss from inefficient scoring. Even when neither parent is 
described the method of sib-pairs may be expected to recover only about one-third of the 
available information from families of two. Larger famihes should in general leave parental 
genotypes in less doubt and thus the proportionate increase in information to be expected 
from fuller testing of the parents should be less. 
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10, SUMMABY 

When the parental phenotypes of families in human pedigree collections are, completely 
or in part, unrecorded, it is possible to assess the probabilities of different combinations from 
the observed numbers of children of different phenotypes, and formulae for these prob- 
abilities in terms of the population gene frequencies are given in § 3. The efficient score 
for linkage purposes of any such family is then simply the sum of scores for every possible 
mating, each being multiplied by its probability. 

In later sections expressions are given for the information available, in families from the 
mating types discussed in I, when the incompleteness of parental testing is in respect of 
one factor only. In spite of the apparent complexity of these expressions, the labour involved 
in their use will generally be repaid by the increased information obtained. Information 
functions have not yet been developed for cases in which the descriptions of the parents are 
incomplete for both factors, but for any particular body of data an empirical value may be 
obtained from the observed variance of the scores, as has been indicated in § 5. This is an 
adaptation of a suggestion due to Fisher, but it seems preferable, and equally simple com- 
putationally, to use the fully efficient scores rather than the ‘ intermediate ’ type which he 
introduced. 

An illustration of the methods of this paper is taken from data recently published by 
Boyd, and concerns a test of the possibility of a partial sex-linkage of the MN blood groups. 
A fivefold increase in precision is obtained by efficient scoring of 200 families by comparison 
with the test made by Boyd, but there is still little indication that a linkage may exist. It 
is shown that, both theoretically and in practice, there is a considerable increase in the 
information per family even from that section of the records which consists of sib-ships only. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PLANT NUMBER AND YIELD IN 
SUGAR-BEET AND MANGOLDS 

D. J. FINNEY 

(Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

I. Introduction 

During the last two years an extensive survey of wireworm infestation 
and the consequent damage to crops has been undertaken by the 
Ministry of Agriculture Plant Pathological Laboratory and provincial 
Advisory Entomologists, in consultation with Rothamsted Experimental 
Station. In the present season estimates of wireworm population have 
been made by a sampling process for about 400 fields, and wherever 
possible these have been lollowed by further sampling for plant density 
at an early stage of growth and later for yield. The results of this 
investigation are not yet complete, but it is clear that one important 
aspect of the problem is the extent to which plant elimination, by wire- 
worm attack early in the growing-period, can be taken as an indication 
of the ultimate effect on yield. 

Available evidence on the effect on yield of a reduction in plant 
density should throw some light on this point. Within the limits of 
normal agricultural practice, any elimination of plants will allow neigh- 
bouring plants greater freedom of growth. The increased size of these 
remaining plants will, to some extent, compensate for their reduced 
number and the loss in yield will thus be proportionately less than the 
loss in stand. With the object of discovering the extent of this com- 
pensation, experimental data from a number of sources have been 
examined, and the results of this examination are described below. 

2. Factory Sugar-beet Series 

For each of 52 experiments in the Factory Sugar-beet Series of the 
years 1933-9 [ij the error regression of yield on plant number has been 
obtained, these experiments being mostly those for which plant number 
showed great variability from plot to plot. The mean plant number 
(1,000 per acre) was 2575 and the mean yield of sugar (cwt. per acre) 
was 3375. Thus the mean weight of sugar from 1,000 plants was 
I ’31 1 cwt. 

The regression coefficient of the 52 yields on the corresponding plant 
numbers was o*647 ±0'356; thus, from experiment to experiment, a 
decrease of 1,000 plants was accompanied by a decrease of 0-65 cwt. of 
sugar or 49-4 per cent, of the mean yield of 1,000 plants. 

A similar percentage may be calculated for each experiment s-^a- 
rately, from the regression coefficient within the experiment. This 
quantity is a measure of the independence of growth of (absence of 
competition between) the i:oots. Clearly a value of zero means that 
changes in plant density had no effect on yield, and thus there wm 
complete compensation for any decrease in density by an increase in 
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weight per plant. On the other hand, a value of lOO per cent, means 
that competition was so completely absent that a decrease in plant 
number had no associated compensation of increased weight per plant. 
The mean value of the percentage (k) for the 52 experiments was 53-4, 
which agrees very closety with the corresponding figure above calculated 
between experiments. There was no evidence ofany association between 
the values of k and the mean plant densities of the experiments, but 
there was, as might reasonably be expected, an increase in k with de- 
creased yields. If s represents the yield of sugar in cwt. per acre, the 
regression equation of ^ on j is 

(*-53-4) = -i-62(f-2S-8), 

the standard error of the regression coefficient being ±077. 

This evidence suggests that for a normal yielding crop, and within 
reasonable limits of plant density, any loss of plants will result in a loss 
in yield of about 50 per cent, of that which would occur if the remaining 
plants gave no compensatory increase in yield per plant. The heavier 
the yield, the greater will be the degree of compensation and conse- 
quently the less will be this proportionate loss, the estimated percentage 
decreasing by i '6 for every i cwt. increase in total sugar per acre. 

Of the 52 values of 12 are actually greater than 100 per cent., imply- 
ing an increase in yield for each additional plant greater than the mean 
weight of a plant. It is likely that some over-estimation of the regression 
coefficient of yield on plant number occurs in some experiments, because 
of a correlation between plant number and plot fertility, such that plots 
with a high plant number yield more per plant than those with a lower 
plant number receiving the same treatment. This would result in an 
over-estimation of the values of k. It is thus possible that the true 
reduction in yield for a decrease in stand is less than the estimated value 
of 50 per cent. 

3. The Influence of Gaps 

In 1926 an experiment to test the effect on yield of a plant population 
reduced below a full stand by gaps was performed by E. Lindhard and 
M. Jorgensen of the Royal (Danish) Agricultural College [2]. Two 
varieties of mangold (Sludstrup Barres, a large-topped variety, and 
Taaroje Barres, a small-topped variety) were tested at Lyngby and 
sugar-beet (Kleinwanzleben N) was grown at the College farm. At each 
centre the seed was sown at a drill width of 60 cm., the plants being 
later thinned to exactly 25 cm., to give a plant density of 66,700 per 
hectare (27,000 per acre). The experimental area had 19 rows at least 
50 m. in lehgth. 

Between 8 and 14 days after thinning, artificial gappiness was intro- 
duced by removing from every fourth row runs of i, 2, 3, or ^ successive 
plants, 6 plants being left standing between gaps. In any given row all 
gaps were of the same length. These rows are referred to as ‘gap rows’ ; 
of the three rows between successive gap rows, the outer two are ‘neigh- 
bour rows’ and the middle one a ‘normal row’. The remaining plants 
of a gap row may be classified as ‘gap roots’ (immediately adjacent to 
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the gaps) and ‘normal roots’. The runs of i, 2, 3, or 4 plants in a neigh- 
bour row parallel and adjacent to a gap are called ‘neighbour roots’; 
other plants of the same row, includiM those diagonally adjacent to a 
gap, are again called ‘normal roots’. There were 20 replicates of each 
type of gap. 

For each gap row, separate determinations of yield and dry matter 
per root were made for gap roots and normal roots. Separate figures 
were also obtained from the corresponding neighbour rows for ne^hbour 
roots and normal roots. The results are shown in Table i (Table 7 
of [2]). 


Table i. Weight of Normal, Gap, and Neighbour Roots for Gaps of 

Different Size 


Row 

Root 

Weight in gm. per toot 

Total 

Dry matter 

I gap 

2 gaps 

1 

4 gaps 

Normal mean 

1 

I 

bo 

2 gaps 

bo 

1 

1 

bo 

Normal mean 





Sugar-beet (Landbohojskole) 




Gap 

Normal 

662 , 

680 

650 

642 

658 

156 

159 

153 1 

151 

\ 155 


Gap 

935 

1,040 

1,113 

1,070 


213 

234 

249 

240 


Neighbour 

Normal 

651 

660 

657 

640 

652 

153 

155 

154 

151 

^53 

1 

Neighbour 

667 

696 

737 

732 


157 

163 

172 

170 






Mangolds — Sludstrup (Lyngby) 




Gap 

Normal 

1,083 

1,092 

1,062 

1,085 

1,080 

131 

132 

129 

132 

131 


Gap 

1,406 

1,623 

1,613 

1,790 


165 

186 

185 

203 


Neighbour 

Normal 

1,159 1 

1,172 

1,149 

1,193 

i,JS8 

139 

140 

138 

143 

1 40 


Neighbour 

1,272 1 

1,234 

1,252 

1,333 


151 

147 

149 

157 






Mangolds — Taareje (Lynghy) 




Gap 

Normal 

1,244 ! 

1,278 

1,331 

1.344 

1,299 

132 

135 

140 

141 

137 


Gap 

1,681 

1,856 

1,877 



171 

186 

188 

213 

. . 

Neighbour 

Normal 

1,342 

1,330 

1,372 

1,351 

1,349 

140 

139 

143 

141 

141 


Neighbour 

1,227 

1,381 

1,455 

1,464 


130 

144 

151 

152 



From this table it is possible to estimate the actual loss in yield caused 
by a gap of given size after allowing for the compensator increased 
growth of adjacent plants. Thus, from the sugar-beet data in the 4-gap 
column, the expected yield from the two gap roots and eight neighbour 
roots is 

2 X 1070-1-8 X 732 = 7996 gm. 

Had there been no gaps, the expected yield from roots in the correspond- 
ing positions would be 

6 X 642 4-8 X 640 = 8972 gm. 

The total loss for the gap is 976 gm., or 1-52 times the weight of a normal 
root in the same rows (6^ groO- These estimated losses are shown in 
Table 2 (which is part ortable 9 of [2]). 

Table i shows there to have been little difference between the weights 
of normal roots in gap and in neighbour rows. The increased weight of 
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the two gap roots is very marked for all three varieties of root; the differ- 
ence from normal increases with the length of gap, the rate of increase 
for mangolds showing little sign of falling off even for a 4-gap, though 
for sugar-beet there appears to be no effect on these roots of increasing 
the gap beyond 3 root-places. Neighbour roots, on account of their 
greater distance, cannot so readily take advantage of the gap and their 
increases in weight are comparatively small, though again the effect 
increases steadily with increasing gap size. 

From an examination of 800 plots, Pedersen [3] has concluded that 
the distribution of gaps of different sizes is suDStantially that which 
would be expected if the elimination of plants took place entirely at 
random. In a further paper [4] the same author applied this result to the 

Table 2 . Loss in Yield for Gaps of Given Size, in Units of the Weight of 

One Normal Root 



Sugar-beet . 
Mangold (Sludstrup) 
Mangold (Taaroje) 


Dry matter 


estimation of the loss in yield resulting from a given percentage reduction 
in stand. For any such percentage the proportions of gaps of different 
length caused by plant elimination was estimated according to the law 
of randomness and the appropriate loss in yield for gaps of each length 
was then obtained from Lindhard and Jorgensen’s experimental data. 
Unfortunately these data gave no information on gaps of more than 
4 root-places, and it was therefore necessary to obtain the required 
figures by extrapolation of a smooth curve. Such a method is clearly 
open to objections, but its effects on Pedersen’s conclusions can scarcely 
be very great below 50 per cent, plant elimination, since below that 
figure few large gaps will occur. A further point which should be noted 
is that no allowance is made for non-independence of gaps. With a 
large percentage loss in stand the gaps will seldom be separated by six 
plants, as in Lindhard and Jorgensen ^s experiment, and not infrequently 
gap roots will occur which have gaps on either side. Gaps may also 
occur side by side in adjacent rows. Such situations will presumably 
lead to underestimation of the loss in yield. 

Pedersen’s tables may conveniently be expressed in terms of the 
coefficient k, previously defined as the loss in yield for a reduced plant 
density as a percentage of the normal yield of the number of plants 
eliminated. Indeed, Table 8 of [4] gives the values of this coefficient for 
^elds of dry matter, the two varieties of mangold having been averaged ; 
Table 3 below is extended so as to cover total root- weight also. 

The percentage k is the complement of e, the coefficient of utilization 
defined by Pedersen (i.e. k = 100— e). For both crops it is noticeable 
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that the values are about 8 per cent, higher for dry matter than for total 
weight, showing that the compensatory increases in weight of plants 
which benefit from empty root-places are made at the expense of a 
decreased proportional dry-matter content. The figures for dry matter 


Table 3. Values of k, the Loss in Yield as a Percentage of Normal Yield 

of Missing Plants 


Percentage of 
empty root-places 

Sugar-beet 

Mangolds 

Total 

Dry matter 

Total 

Dry matter 

5 

17 

26 

35 

\ 45 

10 

18 

27 

37 

46 

20 

23 

31 

40 

49 

30 

27 

35 

43 

52 

40 

33 

40 

47 

55 

50 

39 ’ 

46 

52 

59 

60 

47 

53 

57 

64 

70 

S6 

61 

64 1 

70 

80 

68 

71 

73 

77 


in Table 3 are fairly satisfactorily in agreement with the average value 
of 50 per cent, found for the sugar-beet series examined earlier, though 
the coefficient there showed no association with plant density. 


4. Experiments in Denmark 

Pedersen concluded his second paper with an examination of the 
results of 2,300 experiments on mangolds, conducted b^ the Danish 
Agricultural Organizations in Sjajlland, Fyn, and Jylland in the period 
1926-30. In Table II of the paper he shows these experiments grouped 
accordii^ to their plant density, the mean yield for each group being 
given. The results for Sjaelland and Fyn are very similar and for the 
present purpose have been combined; in Jylland both yields and plant 
densities were lower. The experiments are summarized in Table 4. 


Table 4. Results of Danish Mangold Experiments, 1926-30 


No. of experiments ...... 

Mean yield (hkg./ha.) ..... 

Mean plant density (1,000/ha.) . 

Mean yield per i,ooo plants (hkg.) 

Decrease in yield per i,ooo plants reduction (hkg.) 
k (per cent, proportional decrease) 


Sjcelland 
and Fyn 


Jylland 


1,416 

886 

748 

603 

632 

51-7 

II-8 

II-7 

6*56 

605 

55*6 

517 


Fig. I shows, for each set of experiments, the straight line and parabola 
which best represent the yields in terms of plant number. Measuring 
plant density (x)^ in i,ooo per hectare and yield (y) in hectokilograms per 
hectare, the line and parabola for Sjaelland and Fyn are 

y •-= 344-6+6-39A:, 

y =r= 133*1 +I3*i3:x: — 0*0520^^. 


and 
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The corresponding curves for Jylland are 

y = 3193 +5-48*. 

and y = -43-5 + i9-54*-o-i305**. 

It is apparent that, for the first groi^ of experiments, the straight line 
is almost as good a representation of the results as is the parabola, but 



Fig. I . Plant density and yield in mangold experiments of the Danish Agricultural 

Organizations, 1926-30. 


(The experiments were grouped according to plant density. The yields plotted are 
the means for densities of 21,000-25,000, 26000-30,000, . . . plants per ha.) 

^ X and Sjaelland and Fyn (1,416 experiments) 

O and Jylland (886 experiments). 

for the Jylland experiments the parabola is successful in showing the 
much reduced response of yield to increasing plant density when the 
latter exceeds 50,000 per ha. Indeed, there are indications here that 
the yield may actually be reduced when the density exceeds 80,000 per 
ha. In passing it may be observed that, though these parabolas have 
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not been constrained to show zero yield for x = o, their continuations 
do in fact pass reasonably close to the origin. 

By differentiation of the equations of the parabolas, the decrease in 
yield for a loss of 1,000 plants per ha. corresponding to any given plant 
density may Ise found. Taking the mean density for each series of 
experiments, it may be shown that with a plant population of 61,200 
per ha. in Sjaelland and Fyn, a decrease of 1,000 plants per ha. might be 
expected to produce a decrease in yield of 6-56 hkg. per ha. ; the corre- 
sponding decrease for a population of 51,700 per ha. in Jylland is 6-05 
Img. per ha. Expressing these decreases as percentages of the mean 
yield per 1,000 plants, the values of the coefficient k are found to be 
55-6 and 51-7 per cent., figures which show remarkably close agreement 
with each other and with those obtained in the first section of this paper. 

5. Experiments in Holland 

In 1930 and 1931 experiments on the weight of individual beet were 
conducted at the Sugar-beet Institute, Bergen-op-Zoom, Holland [5, 6]. 
On three plots in the first year, and on one plot m the second, each root 
was weighed separately and its distance from the two adjacent roots in 
the same row was measured. The mean distance was multiplied by the 
width between rows to give the area occupied by the individual root and 


Table 5. Results of Dutch Sugar-beet Experiments, igjo-i 



1930 



Plot A 

Plot B 

Plot C 

T931 

No. of beet ....... 

465 

939 

895 

3,204 

Mean yield (hkg./ha.) ..... 

489 

555 

530 

356 

Mean plant density (i,ooo/ha,) 

557 

591 

6 i '5 

54-8 

Mean yield per i,ooo plants (hkg.) . 

Decrease in yield per i ,000 plants reduction (hkg.) 
k (per cent, proportional decrease) 

8-8 

9*4 

8-6 

6-5 

4-II 

4*22 

393 

399 

46-8 

44-8 

45-6 

6 i -6 


the mean root- weight in successive ranges of areas was calculated. 
These figures were then converted to show the number of beet per ha. 
and the corresponding mean yield in kg. per ha. 

These results can scarcely be considered comparable with those dis- 
cussed earlier. The growth of adjacent roots will be far from independent 
and competition-effects complex. By contrast, the other small-scale 
experiments were so designed as to permit the examination in some 
detail of the competition between adjacent roots at various distances. 
In the large-scale experiments, on the other hand, only average competi- 
tion-effects for a plot or for a field were under discussion. Nievertheless 
there is some interest in treating the yield and plant-density figures in 
the same way as the Danish large-scale experiments. Table 5 sum- 
marizes the results. 

As with the Danish data, the straight lines and parabolas best repre- 
senting the yield-plant-derisity relationship were calculated. In all 
cases there is an appreciable curvature, and m 1931, the higher yielding 
year, there is a suggestion of a maximal yield at about 80,000 plants per 
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ha. In the same manner as previously, the expected decreases in yield 
for a reduction of i,ooo plants per ha. below the mean density were 
calculated and expressed as percentages of the m^ yields of those 
plants. The values of k thus obtained were lower in 1930 and higher 
m 1931 than for the experiments previously discussed. Even so, none 
of the figures d^arts far from 50 per cent., and thus all show fair agree- 
ment with the British and Danish series. 

6. Summary 

Examination of the relationship between plant density and yield in 
four widely different series of experiments on sugar-beet and mangolds 
indicates that, with a normal plant population, any elimination of roots 
may be expected to be accompanied by about half the proportionate loss 
in peld. The values obtained for the proportion of the normal yield of 
the eliminated roots which Is lost, a coefficient representing the d^ree 
of absence of competition, range only from 44-8 to 61 -4 per cent. This 
range becomes even narrower (49’4 to 55-6 per cent.) if the Dutch 
experiments, which are not strictly comparable with the others, are 
omitted. With stands of greater than average density, the Danish and 
Dutch experiments agree in showing increasing competition, and thus 
a reduction in the expected loss from plant elimination; in the British 
series of experiments no such tendency was evident. It is possible that 
in the British and Danish large-scale experiments (and to a lesser extent, 
in the Dutch data), association between reduction in stand and the 
inherent fertility of the experimental sites may have led to over-estima- 
tion of the loss in yield; in the Danish small-scale experiments this can 
scarcely have occurred since stand was there artificially controlled. 
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WIREWORM POPULATIONS AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON CROPS 

By D. J. FINNEY, M.A. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 

(With 1 Text-figure) 

I. Introduction 

The objects of the scheme of investigations on wireworms, begun in 1939 by the Advisory 
Entomologists of the thirteen Agricultural Provinces of England and Wales, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture’s Plant Pathological Laboratory and the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Rothamsted Experimental Station, have been stated in the Interim Report 
(Anon. 1940) as: 

'{a) To find a method of estimating the wireworm population of a grass field with 
sufficient accuracy and sufficient speed to be of service in advisory work. 

\b) To discover any obvious correlations between the size of the wireworm population 
in any field and other factors such as soil type or cultural treatment. 

‘(c) To obtain some guide as to the damage to be expected from wireworm populations 
of different sizes.’ 

The 100 fields of grassland about to be ploughed, which were examined during the first 
season, provided information on {a), on the basis of which improvements in the sampling 
technique were recommended, but the records were neither in numbers nor in content 
sufficient to do more. In consequence, an extended scheme of observations was designed 
for the Wireworm Survey of the 1939-40 harvest year. In addition to the estimation of 
infestation, and to estimation also of plant density and yield of the first crop after grass, 
this scheme embraced the recording of many other details relating to the history and 
character of the field and the crop. With these last it is not proposed to treat here, though 
they are clearly the data relevant to (b) above. 

The first part of this paper, §§ 2-5, contains a discussion of (a) and of issues arising 
therefrom, making use of the records of nearly 500 fields. The information on plant popula- 
tion and on yield enables an investigation of points raised by (r) also to be made, and this 
comprises §§ 6-8. Unfortunately, the evidence available for this study is only sufficiently 
full for oats, and the discussion of other crops must await a further extension in the number 
of records. The term ‘wireworm’ as used in this report generally refers to the three common 
species of Agriotes, with A. obscurns predominating; occasional specimens of Atfious haemar- 
rhoidalis and of other species have been found and included in the counts without comment, 
their number being too few to have any bearing on the results. 

2. The sampling technique 

For the wireworm sampling undertaken during 1939 the standard size of sample was 
a 6 in. square of soil; samples were to be taken to the greatest depth at which wireworms 
could be found, for which purpose most observers seem to have been satisfied with a depth 

[ 282 ] 
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of 6~9 in. As a result of these preliminary investigations, it appeared safe to recommend that 
in future a cylindrical core of 4 in. diameter should be used as the standard sample. If the 
same number of samples is taken there is only one-third of the volume of soil to be examined, 
a gain which outweighs the loss of information due to the lesser accuracy of the smaller 
samples. Equal precision in the estimation of populations will require approximately twice 
as many of the small samples as of the large. The area of a 4 in. core is almost exactly one 
five-hundred-thousandth of an acre, and thus the conversion of sample counts to estimated 
populations per acre is very simple. 

It was advised that twenty samples per field should be taken, two being located randomly 
in each tenth of the field. This plan was chosen so as to allow a comparison to be made of 
the variation between and within the ten sections of the field. This number of samples was 
actually taken from most of the fields sampled, but in some cases only ten were taken, and 
instances occurred of other numbers up to a total of twenty-six samples. The arrangement 
of the samples in pairs was not always followed, a random selection of sampling points over 
the whole fields being sometimes used. Some observers in 1940 still preferred to use the 
6 in. square as the sampling unit, and cases occurred of individual fields being sampled with 
8 in. squares or with 3 in. cores, but the 4 in. core was the unit generally adopted. 

It is recognized that the figures for the numbers of wireworms per acre used in sub- 
sequent sections do not represent the total populations present. The technique adopted for 
counting had necessarily to be sufficiently rapid to be of use in advisory work and it is known 
that the smaller larvae (below 8 mm. in length) were not exhaustively counted. Though 
these probably form a large part of the total population, it is evident from the results dis- 
cussed in §§ 6 and 7 that the numbers of the larger wireworms, which are considered to 
have been almost fully ascertained by the technique used, were a good indication of the 
cropjiamage to be expected in the harvest year after sampling. 

Records of samplings from 473 fields were received during the 1940 season. Most of the 
sampling took place before ploughing, either in the autumn of 1939 or in the late spring of 
1940, and the few records from fields sampled after ploughing, either before or after sowing, 
can scarcely bias the general conclusions. 

3. Geographical distribution of wireworm populations 

From an examination of the mean populations of the 473 fields sampled, there can be 
little doubt that wireworm infestation is considerably higher in the south of the country 
than in the north. The means for the thirteen Provinces are set out in Table i, together with 
the percentage of fields having populations of more than 300,000/acre, a figure chosen as 
being one below which little damage to oats and wheat was found. 

Differences between provinces might in part be the result of the conditions of counting 
the samples rather than of true differences in infestation. Examination by hand must 
inevitably introduce a personal element and the difficulties of discovering the smaller wire- 
worms in a sample will be much greater in heavy than in light soil. Also it is known that 
some observers examine their samples in the field and others prefer to make their examina- 
tion in the laboratory. Moreover, the fields sampled in any province are not necessarily 
fully representative of that province; in some instances almost all the fields were from a 
single county. Nevertheless the geographical trends in mean population appear too regular 
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to have been the chance result of any of these causes. The provinces have been grouped into 
three regions, south, west, and north, there being a distinct break in the sequence of mean 
populations between the lowest province of one region and the highest of the next. It is 
arguable that, in view of their exceptionally high infestations, the south-eastern and southern 
provinces should constitute a separate region, but, for the study of the relationship of 
infestation and crop there were too few fields available for this separation to be profitable. 
More extensive information on these differences should be obtained from the sampling of 
the 1 940-1 season, as a result of which it should be possible to examine in greater detail the 
grouping of provinces, or even of counties. 


Table i. Wireworm infestation in the thirteen provinces 




Mean 

% fields 


No. of 

population in 

with more than 

Province 

fields 

1000/acre 

300,000/acre 

South-eastern 

82 

1025 

93 

Southern 

33 

.824 

88 

Eastern 

50 

627 

72 

Midland 

42 

540 

62 

Western 

16 

520 

62 

West midland 

38 

505 

53 

South Wales 

29 

394 

59 

South-western 

35 

327 

43 

Mid-Wales 

17 

308 

24 

Yorkshire 

30 

234 

30 

North Wales 

30 

225 

27 

North-western 

40 

208 

8 

Northern 

31 

133 

10 

South (total) 

261 

738 

75 

West ( „ ) 

81 

347 

44 

North ( „ ) 

131 

200 

18 

All 

473 

522 

54 


4. Patchiness within the field 

It is sometimes argued that patchy distribution of wireworms within a field invalidates the 
use of an average figure for the population of the field. Cases are instanced of fields which 
are heavily infested at one end and almost free from wireworms at the other, for which any 
cropping recommendation based on the average population may have unfortunate results. 
Without prejudice to the use of more detailed recommendations in such cases, the general 
applicability of this criticism to all wireworm sampling may be tested by the comparison of 
the variability of populations between and within sections of the same field. 

After rejection of fields with less than sixteen samples in order to ensure satisfactory 
estimation of the variabilities there remained 396 fields for which this comparison could be 
made. An analysis of variance for ‘between’ and ‘within’ sections was carried out on the 
counts from each field. The fields were then classified into three groups according to the 
ratio of the mean squares, the ratios separating the groups being taken as 1*5 and 3*0 (see 
Table 2). This ratio may be taken as a measure of the patchiness of a field, since it shows the 
extent to which variation between sections exceed intrasection variability. If the distribu- 
tion of wireworms in a field were purely random, it would be expected that 27 % of all 
fields would be sufficiently patchy to show a variance ratio of at least i'5, and 5 % of all 
fields would have a ratio greater than 3-0. 
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There is clearly no sign of any excess of fields above the number expected in the middle 
category, but, for the south and west regions only, about 12 % of all fields are found in 
the group of greatest patchiness instead of the 5 % expected. There is no evidence of any 
departure from randomness in the north. It seems then, that in the more heavily 
infested districts, there is some tendency for the larvae to be congregated in patches instead 
of randomly distributed over the field. This effect is however quite small, and can scarcely 
be of much practical use or importance; certainly it does not invalidate the general use 
of the mean population as the measure of infestation of a field. 

Indeed for any use to he made in practice of intra-field variation in infestation, it would 
presumably be necessary for there to be areas of a field sufficiently different in population 
and suitable in shape for them to be cropped separately, l^xamination of the location on the 
field of the samples from patchy fields suggests that less than one-fifth of such fields fulfil 
these two conditions. It thus seems probable that only about 5 of all fields have suffi- 
ciently regular and pronounced trends in their degree of infestation to make the dividing of 
the field for cropping worth consideration. 


1 ABLE 2. Patchiness of infestation 
No. of fields with variance ratio 


Region 

-i'5 

1*5-30 

3-0- 

Total 

South 

141 

40 

24 

205 

West 

5 t 

15 

1 1 

77 

North 

90 

16 

8 

114 

All 

282 

71 

43 

396 


Though this analysis has vindicated the use in general of a mean population, it should not 
be taken to mean that in no circumstances need the distribution of infestation within the 
field be considered. Undoubtedly cases do occur of very great differences in population 
between the two sides of a field, and it is always open to the adviser to make his recom- 
mendations accordingly, if necessary taking additional wire worm samples from each division 
of the field in order to form satisfactory estimates of the separate populations. A cause of 
patchy failure of a crop which is possibly more important than the occurrence of areas of high 
wireworm concentration is the greater effectiveness of wireworm damage in destroying the 
crop in areas where the young plant has also to combat poor fertility conditions. Such 
a situation is very likely to arise on land newly brought under the plough, and for it the 
wireworm can scarcely be held directly responsible. 

5. Estimation of sampling errors 

Using the ordinary statistical technique, a standard error per sample was computed for 
each field. This was taken from the total variation of all samples and not from the ‘within 
sections’ mean square, as, in view of the evidence described in the preceding section, the 
former seemed in general to be the best available estimate. Considering for the present only 
those fields sampled by 4 in. cores, and rejecting a few on account of insufficient sampling, 
there remain 309 fields for the study of the sampling errors and their relation to the mean 
infestation. 

When the average number of larvae per sample was small (less than 0*5, corresponding 
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to 250,000/acre) the distribution of the number found per sample was satisfactorily fitted 
by the Poisson Law; that is to say the sampling variance was equal to the mean per sample. 
For denser populations, however, the variance was higher than would result from tlie Poisson 
distribution. For each of the 309 fields the percentage standard deviation (coefficient of 
variation) was calculated and plotted against the mean count per sample. Though the points 
thus obtained were very variable, they indicated a decrease with increasing population which 
was l^ss rapid than the Poisson Law would predict; when the mean count becomes high — 
of the order of 4*0 — the percentage standard deviation is decreasing very slowly and is 
almost constant at about 80 %. The mean values of the ratio in successive small ranges of 
the mean count were computed and a smooth curve was drawn by eye through the points 
obtained. This curve, hereafter taken as representing the relationship between mean count 
and proportionate sampling error, is shown in Fig. i. In this figure the curve for a Poisson 
distribution is also drawn, but the individual observations have not been shown, as the 
points are in many places veiy congested. 



Fig. I. Relationship between numbers of wireworms per sample and the sampling errors for 
a 4 in. core of soil. Estimated from 309 fields. , Poisson distribution. 

From the curve the sampling error corresponding to any population may be read. For 
example a population of 500,000/acre, averaging 10 larva per sample, has a sampling error 
of 126 % or 630,000/acre. The standard error of a mean population calculated from twenty 
samples is therefore /41,000/acre. Using a table of normal deviates, limits may be deter- 
mined beyond which an observed mean of twenty samples will lie with a given probability. 
Thus the normal deviate for a 12*5 % probability is 1-150 and deviations of 162,000/acre 
or more will occur with a probability of 12-5*% at each extreme. That is to say, of fields 
having true populations of 500,000/acre, one-eighth will, on account of sampling variation, 
appear to have populations less than 338,000 and one-eighth more than 662,000 as a result 
of a sampling by twenty 4 in. cores, A series of results of this type is given in Table 3. 
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An alternative, and in practice more useful, aspect of the same results is shown in Table 4. 
The precise meaning of this table of fiducial limits needs careful thought, but may be briefly 
described as follows. From Table 3, a field population of 300,000/acre will be estimated by 
sampling to be greater than 4 18,000 once in eight times; similarly a population of 400,000/acre 
will once in eight be estimated greater than 541,000. By a linear interpolation, it is found 
that a true population of 367,000 will be estimated at a figure greater than 500,000 by one- 
eighth of the determinations. A similar interpolation shows that a population of 706,000/acre 

Table 3. Distribution of sampling means for populations of given 
density sampled by twenty 4 in. cores {thousands! acre) 



i.of 

iof 

iof 

iof 

Density of 

determinations 

determinations 

determinations determinations 

population 

less than 

less than 

greater than greater than 

100 

40 

65 

135 

160 

200 

105 

144 

256 

295 

300 

182 

231 

369 

418 

400 

259 

317 

483 

541 

500 

338 

405 

595 

662 

600 

416 

492 

708 

784 

700 

495 

580 

820 

90s 

800 

578 

670 

930 

1022 

900 

659 

759 

1041 

1141 

1000 

739 

847 

1153 

1261 

A density of 100,000/acre corresponds to a total of 4 per 20 samples. 

Table 4. 

Probable limits of error of population values obtained from 


sampling by twenty 4 in. cores 

{thousands! acre) 



Population value which would give a density 



as great or 

as small or 



greater than that observed 

smaller than that observed 

Observed 

ifi i of the 

in J of the 

in i of the in 

i of the 

density 

determinations 

determinations 

determinations determinations 

100 

~ 

__ 

144 

192 

200 

130 

154 

264 

323 

300 

204 

239 

380 

452 

400 

285 

327 

494 

579 

500 

367 

415 

609 

706 

600 

449 

504 

722 

827 

700 

531 

593 

834 • 

951 

800 

613 

682 

947 

1073 

900 

696 

773 

1059 

1195 

1000 

781 

863 

1171 

1313 


One wire worm per twenty samples corresponds to 25,000/acre. 


will give a density as small or smaller than 500,000 in one-eighth of the determinations. 
These two populations, 367,000 and 706,000/acre, are the lower and upper 12-5 % fiducial 
limits to an observed density of 500,000/acre. Fiducial limits for a series of observed den- 
sities up to 1,000,000/acre are shown in Table 4. 

Similar tables may easily be constructed for any other number of samples per field. Tables 
for other sizes of sampling unit are not directly calculable from Fig. i, but the results of the 
sampling by 6 in. squares in 1939 were used to obtain corresponding tables for that size of 
unit. For low population densities, where the Poisson Law operates, 6 in. squares are of 
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the same efficiency as 4 in. cores from the point of view of the precision of the estimates 
obtained, but when the density exceeds 500,000/acre, one 6 in. square is approximately 
equal in value to two 4 in. cores. Thus to obtain precision by 4 in. cores equivalent to that 
from 6 in. squares only one-third to two-thirds of the volume of soil need be examined, and 
the smaller sampling unit is in. general to be preferred. 

About twenty samples per field appears to be a satisfactory number to take in order to 
differentiate with reasonable assurance between heavy, medium, and light infestations. It 
has, however, been suggested that in areas of the country where the general level of infesta- 
tion is low, small variations in population may be important in their effects on the crop. As 
will be seen from the ensuing sections of this paper, the present survey provides little evidence 
in support of this view, but if it should ever be necessary to practice a finer differentiation 
between these populations having proportionately high sampling variation, many more 
samples per field will be required. 

Also, the sampling technique has so far only been tested for grassland, either before or 
immediately after ploughing. Until the sampling variations of fields sampled after cropping 
in 1940 have been examined, it is impossible to judge whether the same accuracy of estima- 
tion of populations can be obtained from 20 samples. It might be expected, for example, 
that there would be greater irregularity of distribution in a field of stubble than in grass, 
and that consequently more samples per field would be needed for adequate estimation, but 
there is not yet sufficient evidence on this point. 

6. Plant density and wireworm population 

Observers were asked to obtain, for as many as possible of the cereal crops, at least one 
sample determination per field of the plant density at an early stage of growth. The sampling 
technique employed was a slight modification of one that had been used for some years in 
sampling for yield, details of which have been described by Cochran (1938). The siampling 
unit was 2 ft. length of four adjacent rows (or, for a broadcast crop, an area 2 ft. square) 
and samples were taken at 30 or 60 yd. intervals in two lines along the field. Counts were 
recorded of all plants in each of the four rows of every sample. 

The only crop for which any large volume of information has been collected in 1940 is 
oats ; unfortunately the decision to take plant counts was made rather too late for many 
counts to be made on fields of wheat. At least one count was made on each of 183 fields of 
oats, and on 117 of these a second count was made one to four weeks later. Such second 
counts were to be made as late as possible, having regard to the increasing difficulty of 
distinguishing individual plants. The sources of sampling variation have not been examined 
in very great detail, but the figures for 41 counts from a single province indicate the 
chief variation to be between the two lines of sampling and that no very great gain would 
result from counting more rows per sample or taking more samples per line. The absolute 
values of sampling errors appear to be higher in the north, where plant densities also are 
higher, but, for a field of average size sampled according to the instructions, and thus having 
about 16-20 samples taken, the sampling error of the density computed from the mean 
count of the two lines may in general be taken as 15 % of the estimated density. 

In considering the influence of wireworm infestation on plant density, it was decided to 
make use of the first plant count, rather than the mean, for. fields on which two were taken. 
It was felt that this convention would bring the figures nearer to a true comparability having 
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regard to the development of the crop than would the use of an average count. The regres- 
sion of plant count on wireworm population was then computed separately for the fields of 
each province. In order to obtain regression coefficients with a reasonable degree of preci- 
sion, provinces were grouped once more into the three regions of § 3. The results are shown 
in Table 5. 

A first point to be noticed about this table is the very much lower mean plant density in 
the south as compared with the other two regions. One cause contributing to this was 
probably the use of lower seeding rates in this part of the country. For the fields sampled in 
this group of provinces, 4-4I bushels/acre was a normal seeding rate, whereas in Wales and 
the North of England seeding rates of 5-6 bushels/acre, and sometimes even higher, were 
employed. Only in the north was there sufficient variation in the rate of seeding for its 
effect to be judged, but 64 fields from this region show the results given in Table 6. The 
plant counts were, for the most part, taken soon after the appearance of the plants above 
ground, and, as would be expected at this stage, they showed considerable dependence on 
the amount of seed sown, the relationship being about linear. 


Table 5. Regression of plant density on wireworm population 


Region 

No. of 
fields 

Wireworm 
( 1 000/acre) 

Plants 

(1000/acre) 

Loss in plants per 
additional wireworm 

South 

63 

710 

920 

o-34±o’io 

West 

48 

366 

1230 

0 ' 49 ±oi 9 

North 

. 72 

218 

1310 

1*22 ±026 

All 

183 

426 

1160 

0-46 + 009 


Table 6. Influence of seeding rate on plant populations {north only) 

Seeding rate (bushels/acre) <5 5-5^ >5i 

No. of fields 9 38 17 

Plants (1000 /acre) 1050 1270 1560 

Undoubtedly the chief interest of Table 5 lies in its clear indication of a progressive 
increase from south to north in the plant loss per additional wireworm. The most obvious 
explanation of this phenomenon is that when the wireworm population is low most of the 
plants killed are attacked by one wireworm only, but as the infestation is increased the chance 
of a wireworm finding an untouched plant is lessened and many plants will actually be 
attacked by two or more wireworms, thus reducing the average rate of plant damage per 
wireworm. The true relationship between infestation and plant density should therefore not 
be linear; this view is supported by plotting the two figures for each of the 183 fields. 
Inspection of the diagram gives no indication of consistent differences between regions, but 
only of a steady falling off in the linear regression with increasing infestation. A further test 
of this explanation was provided by a more detailed examination of the 63 fields in the south, 
which were subdivided into those with wireworm populations above and below 500,000/acre. 

Though the precision of the regression coefficients in the two groups is less than those 
previously considered, the numbers of fields involved being small, it is noteworthy that the 
results for fields with less than 500,000 wireworms/acre agree very closely with those for 
the north region. In contrast, the damage per wireworm at the high level of infestation is 
very small. All the evidence thus supports the explanation suggested above. 

For those fields on which two plant counts were taken, the interval between the two varied 
from a week to a month; in spite of the disturbance caused by this variation, it might be 
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expected that some relationship would exist between the loss in plants during the interval ' 
and the degree of wireworm infestation. Almost all fields showed-^ reduction in plant 
density, the average losses being 180,000/acre on thirty-two fields in the south, 240,000’ on 
forty-two fields in the west, and 260,000 on forty-three in the north, there being approxi- 
mately a 20 % loss in all cases. There was a slight indication that the loss was greater in the 
presence of higher infestations, the regression coefficient being 10*3 ± 5*4 additional plants 
lost for each additional 1000 wireworms. The smallness of this figure suggests that at the 
time when the first counts were taken, wireworms had already done their maximum damage 
in so far as the complete destruction of plants was concerned. Damage caused after this 
time — and in many cases in 1940 damage continued almost until harvest — might affect the 
development of the remaining plants but have little influence on their number. This 
explanation is not fully satisfactory, as it is difficult to understand why such a uniformly 
high loss of plants should have occurred as a natural competition effect in so short a period, 
particularly in view of the fact that, as will be shown in § 8, the stand in the south and west 
was already sufficiently below the optimal as to affect the yield adversely. 

Table 7. Plant density and wireworm infestation^ south region only 



No. of 

Wireworm 

Plants 

Loss in plants per 


fields 

( 1 000/acre) 

(1000/acre) 

additional wireworm 

High infestation 

35 

1060 

760 

ois±0‘i3 

Low infestation 

28 

272 

1120 

1 *36 i 0*64 


Records of wheat crops were almost entirely confined to the south region, and the only 
information of value on the wireworm — plant density relationship — is contained in fifteen 
fields from the South-eastern province. These had an average of 643,000 wireworms/acre 
and a mean plant density of 530,000/acre. The reduction in stand per additional wireworm 
was 0-32 i 0*1 6 plants; though based on very few fields, the agreement with the average for 
the south region for oats suggests that the crops may have been about equally susceptible 
to wireworm attack. The wheat crops recorded were, however, almost entirely winter 
wheat, whereas the oats were nearly always spring sown. 

7. Yield and wireworm population 

Sampling estimates of yield were also obtained from a number of fields, the technique 
employed for cereals being the same as that for plant counts, the sample area being cut by 
hand and afterwards threshed. It was not the intention in this investigation to make any 
detailed study of sampling variation within the sampling lines, and therefore the samples 
were generally bulked for each line separately. The sampling error between lines was 
examined for ninety-eight fields of oats and indicated for the standard error of the mean 
yield of the two lines a value of about 15 % (or 3 cwt./acre for an average crop), a figure 
rather higher than had been anticipated. 

As with plant density, oats is the only crop for which there are sufficient records for 
satisfactory conclusions to be drawn. The data were supplemented by yield estimates made 
visually by the observer or by the farmer,, or alternatively from the threshing figures, so that 
yields for 147 fields in all were obtained. The regression of these yields on wireworm popula- 
tion was found in the same way as for plant density. 

The results shown in Table 8 do not lend themselves to so straightforward an explanation 
as do those of Table 6, probably on account of the less direct influence of wireworm attack 
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on "the ultimate yield. Nevertheless, they indicate that in the region of high infestations 
average yields were low by comparison with the rest of the country and the effect on yield 
of changes in the level of infestation was very considerable. The significance of this estimated 
loss of 1:2 cwt./acre for an additional 100,000 wireworms is undoubted. The apparent 
increase in yield with increasing infestation in the west is within the bounds of the errors, of 
estimation ; it seems justifiable to conclude that in neither the west nor the north was there 
much loss of yield due to wireworm at the low infestation levels normally found there, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the intensity of wireworm attack was any less than in the 
south on the few fields which were heavily infested. 

Crops which were recorded as complete or partial failures, and were consequently redrilled 
(with the same or a different crop) or simply abandoned, have been excluded from the above 
analysis. In the north there were only two such fields of oats, and in the west only one, but 
failures were comparatively common in the south. The exclusion of all failures in this region 
will lead to the underestimation of the regression of yield on infestation since the higher 


Table 8 . Regression of yield on wireworm population 



No. of Wireworm 

Yield 

Loss in yield per 

Region 

fields (1000/acre) 

(cwt./acre) 

100,000 wireworm 

South 

50 574 

i 8-8 

i*i7±0‘36 

West 

38 397 

24*0 

— 0-40 ±052 

North 

59 

22-6 

0*45 ±0-42 

All 

147 383 

217 

0-38 ±0-25 

Table 9. 

Oats yield and wireworm 

infestation; south region only 


Wireworm (1000/acre) 


No. of 

{ 

^ 

Yield 

fields 

Range 

Mean 

(cwt./acre) 

15 

- 300 

164 

23*5 

18 

301- 600 

449 

190 

16 

Coi-iooo 

806 

136 

15 

lOOI- 

1328 

87 

64 

All 

641 

167 


infestations, at which most of these failures occur, will show too small a proportion of low 
yields. On the other hand, it is likely that all, or almost all, cases of failure were ascertained, 
whereas only on approximately half the fields of oats initially recorded were yield figures 
obtained. Hence to include all failures as having zero yields would be to give them undue 
weight. Assuming this 50 % ascertainment of yields, unbiased results iriay be obtained by 
giving half-weight to all crops recorded as failures. 'Fhis has been done for Table 9, in which 
mean yields are given for the south region in four ranges of wireworm population, complete 
failures being recorded as zero yield and partial failures conventionally as 5 cwt./acre. 

Table 9 shows very clearly the steady drop in yield with increasing level of infestation. 
From the extreme entries, it is seen that the average fall is 1*27 cwt./acre for each additional 
1000 wireworms/acre. The removal of the bias from the results of Fable 8 has thus 
slightly increased the estimate of the rate of yield loss. 

These considerations of bias do not apply to the analysis of plant density made in § 6 
above, since failures in general took place after the date at which the first plant counts were 
taken and there was therefore no similar bias in the selection of fields for which plant 
densities were recorded. 
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By making use of the observer’s description of crops for which no numerical estimate of 
yield was obtained, it was possible to augment the crops available for study by an additional 
64. Taking an average crop as 15*8 cwt./acre (Ministry of Agriculture’s average for England 
and Wales, 1929-38), crops heavier than two-thirds average were classified as successful, 
those below one-third as ‘failed’, and those intermediate as ‘poor’. The assignment to 
these classes may have been influenced by subjective judgement for borderline cases, but 
the number of crops for which there was any doubt is too few to have biased Table 10 to 
any appreciable extent. 

Table 10, for which the author is indebted to Mr J.C.F. Fryer, shows in striking fashion 
the increasing chances of failure as the infestation increases. The entries in Table 10 have 
been further subdivided by regions, but little additional information is obtained, the west 
and north being very poorly represented among the populations greater than 300,000/acre 
and the distribution for the south being of a similar pattern to that for the whole country. 
However, all the evidence of this and the earlier analyses supports the view that the sowing 
of oats in the presence of wireworm populations exceeding 600,000/acre is an undesirable 
risk, and that there is still danger in the range from 300,000 to 600,000/acre. 

Table 10. Classification of oats crops and wireworm population 


Crop result 


Wireworm 

, 



— 

(1000/acre) 

Successful 

Poor 

Failed 

Total 

“ 300 

103 

12 

3 

118 

301- 600 

31 

5 

9 

45 

601-1000 

1 1 

7 

9 

27 

1001- 

4 

6 

11 

21 

All 

149 

30 

32 

2 II 

Table ii. 

Wheat yield and mreworm infestation; south region only 


Wireworm (1000/acre) 



No. of 

( — ^ 




Yield 

fields 

Range 

Mean 


(cwt./acre) 

8 

- 300 

146 


22’3 

11 

301- 600 

461 


17-2 

17 

60T-1000 

777 


13-3 

7 

1001- 

1816 


4-4 

43 

All 

670 


153 


In the south region there were 24 estimations of wheat yields, having a mean of 20*9 
cwt./acre, on fields with a mean wireworm population of 494,000/acre. These fields indicated 
a loss in yield per 100,000/acre increase in infestation of 0-59 + 0*39 cwt./acre. The rejection 
of crop failures for wheat produces a greater bias than it did for oats, as nineteen fields are 
in this way rejected. Adopting the same technique as with oats and including them at half 
weight. Table ii is obtained. The loss in yield with increasing infestation is shown in this 
table just as strikingly as for oafs, the rate of loss as computed from the extreme entries 
being 1-07 cwt./acre for an additional 1000 wireworms/acre. The removal of the bias in the 
estimation of the regression coefficient thus brings the results for wheat surprisingly close 
to that for oats. 

There were altogether fifty crops of wheat which were classifiable in the same way as for 
oats in 'Fable 10. The lo-year yield average for 1929-38 was 17-8 cwt./acre; and on this 
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basis Table 12 was obtained. As is to be expected, this table confirms the indications of 
Table ii. All the available evidence, therefore, supports the view that loss of wheat yield 
by wireworm damage was very similar in extent to that of oats. 

Table 12. Classification of wheat crops and wireworm populations 


Crop result 


Wireworm 

(1000/acre) 

Successful 

Poor 

A 

Failed 

Total 

- 300 

10 

I 

— 

II 

301- 600 

6 

3 

3 

12 

601-1000 

4 

5 

8 

17 

lOOI- 

— 

2 

8 

10 

All 

20 

11 

19 

SO 


8. Plant density and yield 

It might be contended that the relationship between plant density and yield had little 
direct relevance to the problem under discussion. Whether or not this is the case, an exam- 
ination of this relationship is of interest as throwing further light on the contrasts between 
regions discussed in §§ 6 and 7. The analysis was made in the same form as in these sections 
and I'able 13 shows the results by regions for 128 fields. 

Table 13. Regression of yield on plant density 


Region 

No. of 
fields 

Plants 

(100,000/acre) 

Yield 

(cwt./acre) 

Increase in yield 
per 100,000 plants 

k 

/o 

South 

45 

10-3 

190 

0-83 ±0*28 

45 

West 

38 

12-5 

240 

0'68±0‘36 

35 

North 

45 

12*3 

22*3 

~o-25±o-23 

-14 

All 

128 

ivy 

217 

0 ’ 39 ± 0 ‘i 7 

21 


The last column of Table 13 shows the increase in yield per acre corresponding to an 
additional 100,000 plants/acre expressed as a percentage of the mean yield of 100,000 plants, 
and is a measure of the extent to which increased tillering and other competition effects fail 
to compensate for a decrease in plant density. Table 13 confirms the surmise of the last 
section that changes in stand in the south, where plant densities were low, had considerable 
influence on the resulting yield, whereas the high plant densities of the north were little 
affected by similar changes. 

It has been found (Finney, 1941) that for sugar beet and mangolds the value of k for an 
average stand is about 50 %. There appears to be little evidence on the corresponding 
competition effects for cereals, though it might be expected that the tillering propensities of 
the crop would permit a greater degree of compensation for plant loss. The observations 
discussed here support this view, as only 55 % compensation was found in the south, where 
plant densities were low. In the north the high plant densities appear to have permitted 
complete compensation for loss of stand. Indeed in this region there is a suggestion that 
the stand actually exceeded the optimal, as a result of the very heavy seeding rates employed, 
though the use of equally high rates in the west was apparently justified. Possibly equally 
successful crops would have been obtained in the north had slightly lower seeding rates 
been used. 

The result of subdividing the fields of the south region into high and low infestations is 
shown in Table 14. Again the fields with less than 500,000 larvae/acre show a behaviour 
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very similar to that of the fields in the north. The separation of the high infestations shows 
them to have been of more extreme type than the average for the region, the effect of loss of 
plants on yield having been for them very serious, as 74 % of the proportionate yield of the 
plants was lost and only 26 % made up by compensating increased yield of the survivors. 


Table 14. Plant density and yield; south region only 



No. of 

Plants 

Yield 

Increase in yield 

k 


fields 

(ioo,ooo/acre) 

(cwt./acre) 

per 100,000 plants 

% 

High infestation 

22 

. 8-5 

141 

1*23 ±0*38 

74 

Low infestation 

23 

120 

237 

--o-i8±o*4i 

-9 


9. Discussion and summary 

In the first part of this paper a survey is given of the results of sample determinations of 
wireworm populations on grassland intended for ploughing prior to cropping in 1940. It is 
shown that there was a very marked decrease in infestation from south to north of the 
country. The adequacy of the standard sampling technique employed (twenty samples of 
cylindrical cores 4 in. diameter) in estimating the population of a field is discussed and tables 
are given to show the margin of error which may be expected when this technique is applied 
to grassland. The criticism that an average population per field is not sufficient guide to its 
actual condition is answered by showing that there are few fields in which there is sufficient 
irregularity in distribution for there to be any question of portions being cropped differently, 
and that the number of such fields only slightly exceeds its expectation on an assumption 
of random distribution. 

The effect of wireworm infestation on the crop is considered in the second part of the 
paper. For oats it appears that in the north of the country wireworm populations were 
sufficiently low and plant densities sufficiently high to permit a high rate per wireworm of 
damage to stand. On account of the high plant density, however, competition effects were 
large and decreases in stand may have been largely compensated by increased tillering of the 
survivors. The net result was that yield showed little dependence on the degree of infesta- 
tion. In this region heavy infestations were too few for any test to be made of the natural 
belief that their effect on the crop would be similar to that of similar infestations elsewhere 
in the country, and hence sharply contrasted with the effects just described. 

In the south, on the other hand, the six provinces had very heavy infestation and also low 
plant densities. Though the poor stand was probably in part due to the high general level of 
infestation, the use of low seeding rates was probably a contributory cause at the time when 
the counts were made. By comparison with the north, the rate of plant loss per wireworm 
was necessarily reduced because of the greater population to be fed. Nevertheless the plant 
number was too low for adequate compensation for loss to take place. Consequently the 
repercussions on yield were large, and there was a decrease of 1*3 cwt./acre for each addi- 
tional loo^ooo wireworm/acre. The average yield of the recorded fields in this region was 
6 cwt./acre less than in the i\orth. Detailed examination showed that with infestations 
below 300,000/acre the yield was very similar to that of the north, but was steadily reduced 
as the infestation increased, the chance of complete failure having been large in the presence 
of high populations. The yield also showed a considerable dependence on plant density, 
the average stand having been so low that the compensation for reductions by means of 
competition effects was small — on the more heavily infested fields it was smaller than is 
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normally the case with a root crop. Little need be said of the three provinces which have 
been called the west region except that in general their behaviour was intermediate between 
the north and the south. 

The evidence relating to wheat is scanty and is confined to the south region. The yields, 
however, agree remarkably closely with the results for oats, there having been a reduction 
of about i*i cwt./acre for an additional 1000 wireworms/acre. The proportion of crop 
failures was higher than for oats, hut the proportion of heavily infested fields was also higher. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that, in this part of the country, the attacks on the two crops 
had very similar effects. 

For barley the number of fields available in the records is too small for any analysis of the 
type discussed to be worth while. The data with regard to root crops are equally scanty. 
The continuation and extension of the survey during 1941 should help to fill some of the 
deficiencies of knowledge in respect of crops other than oats. The study of the effects of 
wireworm in the second season after grass may also be begun when the new season’s records 
become available. For the present the deductions from oats are an interesting, though in- 
complete aspect of the problem of advisory work on wireworm infestation; in applying them 
it must be borne in mind that they are based on a single, and in many ways exceptional, 
harvest year, and that the fields recorded may not have been a fully representative selection 
of the grassland of the country. 
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ON MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF A TRACTOR BY 
ITS FUEL CONSUMPTION 

E. W. RUSSELL and H. J. HINE 

{Soil Physics Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

Tractor-testing has so far normally been carried out at tractor-testing 
laboratories using elaborate and costly equipment which cannot be 
generally available to most agricultural research stations. Research 
stations without this specialized equipment may have problems pre- 
sented to them which involve making reasonably accurate measurements 
of tractor performance. As an example this Station was asked to investi- 
gate how the performance of a tractor carrying out normal agricultural 
operations depended on the type of driving-wheel used, and in particular 
to determine the advantages and limitations of pneumatic tyres on a 
tractor. One of the methods used has given such promising results that 
it is hoped it will allow other laboratories to undertake research on the 
field performance of tractors. 

The information needed by a practical farmer when discussing tractor 
performance is first: will the tractor do the work satisfactorily, and if it 
will can the efficiency of the tractor be increased either by increasing 
the speed of work or by reducing the fuel consumption or by reducing 
its rate of depreciation. The investigations made considered only the 
first two ways of increasing tractor efficiency and perforce had to ignore 
the third entirely. In particular, it is the object of this paper to describe 
the methods used for comparing the fuel consumption of the tractor 
under different conditions of work. 

The principle underlying the method employed is already widely 
adopted in agricultural field trials, namely, to determine not only the 
treatment mean, the mean fuel consumption in the present case, but 
also its standard error, so that it is possible to judge if the differences 
between the mean fuel consumptions obtained when the tractor is 
working under different conditions can reasonably be ascribed to the 
different conditions of work or only to mere chance fluctuations. 

The first stage in the method consists in measuring the fuel consump- 
tion of the tractor over a series of short runs instead of one or two long 
runs. This should allow an estimate to be made of the variability or the 
error of the mean, which is unconnected with the factor being investi- 
gated. And this condition is vital to the subsequent interpretation of 
the data. It is, therefore, essential to ensure as far as is possible that the 
fuel used during all the measurements on one tractor condition is not 
systematically higher or lower than on another tractor condition for 
reasons unconnected with that treatment. As an example, suppose the 
tractor is ploughing and a comparison is being made between the fuel 
used when the tractor is running with the engine-governor full open and 
only half open. If all the runs with full governor are made first, and if 
the soil is gradually becoming heavier to plough for any reason, then it 
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would appear that the fuel efficiency of the tractor when running with 
full governor was higher than with half governor, but there would be 
no way of knowing how far this was due to the ploughing conditions 
being easier. 

The second stage in the method consists in allowing for the effect of 
any measurable factors affecting the fuel that are unconnected with the 
factors under investigation. It also often allows one to mitigate the 
harmful effects of systematic errors of the type mentioned above. 

Measurements taken . — In all the experiments described here a Case 
tractor model C modified CC has been employed, and it has either been 
ploughing or cultivating. Petrol has been the fuel used throughout. A 
small auxiliary petrol-tank was fitted to the tractor and the fuel supply 
went through a two-way tap so that petrol was entering the carburettor 
either direct from the main petrol-tank when the tap was in one position, 
or from the auxiliary petrol-tank when it was in the second position. 
The auxiliary petrol-tank was of brass and was closed on top oy a cup 
which was joined to the tank by a neck about I in. in diameter. Petrol 
was pourecl in the tank until it came up to the top of the neck. A small 
brass tube, open to the air, was fitted to the tank just below the neck 
to allow air to escape without having to blow through the neck. At the 
side of the tank was an open protected glass tube, of internal diameter 

in., so that the approximate petrol-level in the tank could be seen. 

A run is made in the following way. The engine is warmed up, all 
paraffin is flushed out of the fuel system and the engine is left running 
on petrol from the main tank. The auxiliary tank is filled up to the top 
of tne neck. The tractor starts work and when it comes to the beginning 
of its measured course the two-way tap is turned over so that the engine 
runs on the auxiliary tank. This tank is then turned off at the end of 
the course, the tractor is then stopped and petrol from a graduated glass 
measuring-cylinder is poured into the tank until it comes up to the top 
of the neck. The amount of petrol so measured is taken to be the amount 
used during this measured run. It is very important that the tractor 
should be properly warmed up before the experimental runs start. Not 
only must the engine be warm but it seems as if the gear-box needs to 
be used as well. If this precaution is not taken, the first one or two fuel 
consumptions may be 10-20 c.c. too high, which, on a 200 c.c. run, a 
fairly typical example, is a serious error. 

During a run the following measurements were also taken: the time 
of the run and the number of revolutions of the land driving-wheel if 
the tractor were ploughing, or of one of the driving-wheels if it were 
cultivating. If a third person was present the number of revolutions 
of the other driving-wheel was also counted. The mean drawbar-pull 
exerted by the tractor was also always estimated. Two types of dynamo- 
meter were tried, both designed and made by the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Oxford. The first one had a dial on the dynamometer, 
so that the tractor driver had to keep looking backwards to read it. The 
second had a pressure-gauge mounted on the tractor in front of the 
driver. Both types had a device for regulating the damping, and by 
keeping the gauge reasonably damped it was quite easy to take a reading. 
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Actually, in all the work the driver’s estimate of the mean drawbar-pull 
was used. The errors introduced by using his estimate will be shown, 
in the last section of this paper, not to reduce appreciably the accuracy 
of the final results, and the small loss of accuracy incurred is more than 
counterbalanced by the great saving of time over measuring up dynamo- 
meter charts. 

Statistical methods used . — The results obtained by the methods 
described in this paper are only valid so long as the experiments have 
valid statistical designs, for these control the validity of the arithmetical 
calculations needed to extract the required information from the experi- 
mental data. The statistical principles that must be observed are 
described in detail in several publications dealing with agricultural field 
trials, as well as in Fisher’s book on the subject,^ and, when applied to 
experiments of the type being considered here, are not onerous. The 
statistical methods of analysis needed are the analyses of variance and 
co-variance, and at times multiple regression, and these again are 
adequately described in many modern publications. For the benefit 
of non-statistical readers a short description of the purpose of the 
statistical methods used is given here. 

The purpose of the analysis of variance alone is to remove the con- 
tributions that the presence or absence of certain definite factors makes 
to the variations in the quantity being measured, so that the precision 
of the measured mean is increased. It allows one at the same time to 
estimate the probability that these factors do in fact influence the 
variability of the measured quantity. For example, if the fuel consump- 
tion of a tractor ploughing up and down a slope is being measured, tne 
application of the analysis of variance allows one to decide if the hill 
affects the fuel consumption and, if it does, to remove its effect from the 
variability of the observed fuel consumption, so decreasing the standard 
error of the observed mean. This removal of the effect of the hill on the 
variability of the mean fuel consumption does not imply that this mean 
fuel consumption is the same as would be found if the tractor was 
ploughing on the level, and this illustrates why the exact significance of 
the mean must be carefully considered before it is used for further 
comparisons. In this particular example, as will be shown later, the 
mean fuel consumption when ploughing up and down a uniform slope 
does in fact appear to be the same as when ploughing on the level, but 
this is a fact of experiment and has nothing to do with statistical 
analysis, though the analysis is essential to increase the precision of 
the truth of the statement that these two means do not in fact differ 
significantly. 

The analysis of co-variance enables allowance to be made in the 
quantity under examination for uncontrolled variations in one or more 
of the associated measurements by obtaining the regression equation 
connecting them with this quantity, and then adjusting the mean value 
of this quantity to its expected value had the associated variables been 
held constant. For example, if the effect on fuel consumption due to 
varying the type of driving-wheel fitted to a tractor is being studied, the 
* The Design of Experiments ^ by R. A. Fisher. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
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mean drawbar-pulls in the different experiments will not in general 
be the same, on account of the heterogeneity of the soil being ploughed. 
If there is a reasonably close relationship between the fuel consumption 
and the drawbar-pull, the accuracy of the comparison of the types of 
wheels will be increased by using this method to adjust the mean fuel 
consumption for each wheel to the value it would be expected to have 
if the drawbar-pull had been kept at its mean value throughout the 

an important limitation to the class of subsidiary measure- 
ments which may be used to increase the precision of the main compari- 
sons in this way. In the example above, the treatment described is 
appropriate only if the differences in drawbar-pulls for the several types 
of wheel are the result of mere random variations in the character of the 
ground being ploughed, and are not themselves caused by the differences 
in wheels. If an analysis of variance of the drawbar-pulls, on exactly 
the same plan as for the fuel consumptions — the computation of which 
is, incidentally, an essential part of the co-variance analysis — shows that 
there were significant differences in the mean drawbar-pulls correspond- 
ing to the different types of wheel, any adjustment of the fuel consump- 
tion to a basis of equal drawbar-pulls would prove misleading and should 
not, in general, be attempted. In the particular example given it has in 
fact been assumed that the draught of the plough is independent of the 
type of tractor wheel fitted, as it was not possible to test this by controlled 
experiment. But the only likely cause of dependence is the speed of 
ploughing, and the draught has been shown to be independent of this 
within the experimental range. It is highly probable, therefore, that it 
is legitimate to increase the accuracy of the comparisons of the fuel 
consumptions by making them at equal drawbar-pull. On the other 
hand, the time taken to plough a given distance will, in general, be 
directly affected by the type of wheel used, since different types have 
different rolling radii and may give different amounts of slip. Hence 
if the fuel consumptions were adjusted for inequalities in the time of 
ploughing, one of the most important components of the wheel effect 
might be removed and possibly a conclusion reached that two tyres 
were equally efficient when in fact one was better on account of its 
allowing the tractor to move at a greater speed. 

Accuracy of the fuel measurements . — Accuracy of fuel measurement 
depends upon three separate factors: (i) the accuracy of the actual 
measurement of the quantity of fuel used, which is solely dependent 
upon the accuracy of the difference between the two readings of the 
measuring-cylinder and the accuracy with which the auxiliary petrol- 
tank can be filled up to a standard condition; (ii) the effect of the 
variable tilts the tractor may have in the field when the auxiliary fuel- 
tank is being filled up on the capacity of the tank; and (iii) the constancy 
of fuel used by the tractor-engine when the tractor is running under 
constant conditions. 

A few experiments have been made on the accuracy with which the 
tank can be filled from the measuring-cylinders used, which were 
usually 500 c.c. glass cylinders graduated in 5 c.c. divisions, and on the 


experiment. 
There is 
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influence of tractor tilt. It was found that fuel measurements could be 
in error by about i-2 c.c., due to errors of measurement alone, which 
was increased to about i-6 c.c. when errors of tilt were superimposed. 
There has been no opportunity of determining the order of magnitude 
of the third factor by running the tractor under accurately controlled 
conditions, as no testing car was available. 

Estimates can be made from the results of actual runs of the upper 
limit of the errors of measurement by calculating the variability of the 
fuel consumption of the tractor ploughing a measured course when 
variations in drawbar-pull and time of run are allowed for. It was not 
necessary for the investigations (for which this technique was developed) 
to find out by how much this upper limit is in excess of the actual errors 
of measurement, but it is in excess since there is no reason to suppose 
that all the effects of the soil and plough variabilities on the fuel con- 
sumption have been eliminated by the multiple regression of the speed 
and drawbar-pull on fuel consumption. 

Two examples will be given to show the kind of accuracy of fuel 
measurement obtained. In the first one the tractor was ploughing a field 
having a pronounced unsymmetrical ridge running across the direction 
of ploughing, though the levels at the beginning and end of the run were 
probably about the same. The tractor pulled a three-furrow plough 
easily over most of the field in second gear, the mean drawbar-pull was 
about 1, 600 lb., and the mean speed about 3I miles per hour. The field 
was not very uniform, the mean pull over the 8-chain^ course varied 
from about 1,300 to 1,900 lb., with a large variation of pulls in each run. 
The mean fuel consumption for the 8-chain run was 256 c.c. In the 
second example the tractor was again ploughing up and down a slope, 
but as the mean drawbar-pull was 1,900 lb., the ploughing had to be 
done in first gear. The ground was very hard wheat-stubble, the soil 
a stony clay, and the fuel consumption was measured for a 5i-chain 
course. The mean speed of ploughing was 2J miles per hour and the 
mean fuel consumption 229 c.c. for the 5|-chain run. 

Table i gives the results for the various stages of carrying out these 
calculations. The first row of the table gives simply the standard errors 
when no corrections whatever are made for the variability of the soil 
or the field. The second row gives the standard errors of the actual 
fuel consumption from the values calculated from the regression of time 
and drawbar-pull, and the third row gives the standard error after 
allowance has oeen made for the effect of slope. 


Table i. Estimated Standard Error of Fuel Consumption {in c.c.) 


Soil 

Sandy, loose 

Stony clay, hard 

Tractor gear ...... 

Second 

First 

Uncorrected standard error .... 

i 21*3 

18*4 

Corrected for the regression of time and mean 
drawbar-pull ...... 

! 

6*1 

I 8-7 

Corrected for slope of ground as well 

5*5 

5-6 


Both these examples show that in practice the fuel is measured with 

' I chain = 22 yards == 20*12 metres. 
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a standard error of 5I c.c., or about 2-2} per cent. Standard errors of 
lower absolute, though of somewhat larger proportional, amounts are 
obtained on shorter runs, as is shown in the experiment on which 
Fig. I is based. 

Relationship between fuel consumption and drawbar-pull . — An example 
will serve to show the kind of relationship between the fuel consumption 
of the tractor and the drawbar-pull. The tractor fitted with ii-25 x 28- 
in. pneumatic tyres was working in first gear and was drawing a culti- 



Fig. I. The relation between fuel consumption and drawbar-pull. 


vator through the soil. The fuel consumed to draw the cultivator over 
a 2-chain course and the mean drawbar-pull were measured, the 
cultivator was then set either deeper or shallower and a new run was 
made, and so on. The time was December, the soil was loose and wet, 
and when the load became too heavy the tractor wheels spun round and 
the tractor dug itself in. But before this happened the fuel consumption 
rose abnormally. Fig. i shows the result of a typical experiment. The 
straight line has been fitted to all the experimental points except the 
last two by the method of least squares. The root mean -square deviation 
of these points from the line is 3*0 c.c., but the neglected points come 
20 and 30 c.c. above the line. 

This example shows that the fuel consumption increases linearly 
with the drawbar-pull from zero pull up to the point at which it in- 
creases suddenly either because the engine or the wheels are overloaded, 
and no exceptions have yet been found for this result. It also shows up 
the limitation of the method described, for the fuel consumption can 
be corrected for drawbar-pull only when all such high readings are 
omitted from the calculations. 
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This example also gives an answer to the argument that fuel measure- 
ments are an inefficient way of estimating the efficiency of the tractor 
doing a given job because the tractor uses so much fuel when running 
light that large differences in the efficiency of the tractor when working 
have only a small effect on the fuel consumption. The argument can 
be seen to have only a certain measure of validity. Fuel measurements 
are an inefficient way of comparing the efficiency of a tractor working 
under different conditions if it is working only at a fraction of its rated 
horse-power and the wheels are gripping properly. But under these 
conditions small differences in the tractor efficiency have usually little 
practical importance. The differences become of practical importance 
only when they do begin to have an appreciable effect on the fuel con- 
sumption or on some other easily measurable factor, such as slip or speed. 

Reproducibility of the fuel measurements . — Two sets of data are available 
to show the kind of reproducibility obtained in these experiments. The 
first was for a field on a sandy loam at Woburn, Beds., where the fuel 
consumption was measured when the tractor was working in second 
gear and drawing a three-furrow plough over an 8-chain course. The 
moisture-contents of the soil at each date were not recorded, but the 
firmness of the surface was probably about the same. The fuel con- 
sumptions reduced to a constant drawbar-pull of 1,345 were: 


Date 

Fuel in c.c. 
per 8 chains 

Difference 
from mean 1 

Standard error 
of difference 

29/S/40 

253*3 ! 

- 2-4 

3*4 

11/6/40 

250-9 

0-0 

2*5 

27/6/40 

248-4 

2-5 

2-7 

Mean 

250-9 




The gradual fall in the mean is probably without significance, for if the 
first and the last experiments are considered the difference in fuel 
consumption is 4*9 ±4*0 c.c. 

The second set was made on Broadbalk field at Rothamsted. The soil 
is a stony clay ; the surface was wheat-stubble and was extremely hard 
and dry on August 28-30, was wet on October 9-10, and was inter- 
mediate in the middle of September. The tractor was working in first 
gear and was drawing a three-furrow plough over 5-chain and 5|-chain 
courses. The fuel consumptions per chain, adjusted to a drawbar-pull 
of 1,910 lb. in c.c. per chain, were: 


Date 

Fuel per 
chain in c.c. 

— 

Difference 
from mean 

Standard error 
of difference 

28-30/8/40 

41-10 

- 0-73 

0*39 

n-12/9/40 

42*42 

0-59 

0-50 

13-18/9/40 

42-05 

0*22 

0*34 

9-1 0/10/40 

41*75 


0*77 

Mean j 

41*83 

— o-o8 j 



The high standard error of the experiments of October 9-10 is due to the 
fact that only two 5^-chain and two 5 -chain runs were made on that 
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day, whereas on the others usually 16-20 runs in all were made. If this 
last run is ignored it is seen that there is a significant difference between 
the August and September runs of 1*13 ±0-39 c.c., possibly due to the 
drier surface in August. This shows the kind of constancy one gets 
when the determinations are made over an extended period of time. 

Sensitivity of the fuel measurements , — Two examples will be given to 
show that the fuel consumption is sensitive to soil conditions. The first 
one shows the effect of the slope of the ground. Broadbalk field has 
a mean slope of i in 25 for the bottom 5 J chains and of i in 1 10 for the 
top 5 chains. All the fuel consumptions have been adjusted to a drawbar- 
pull of 1,950 lb., the mean for this experiment, because in this experi- 
ment there was no connexion between the drawbar-pulls and the 
directions of ploughing. 



Slope: i in 2$ 

Slope: I in no 

Difference 

Uphill j Downhill 

Uphill Downhill 

Fuel per chain in c.c. 

43 '09 1 40-76 

43-36 42-60 


Effect of direction . 

3-23 ±0-69 

0-76 ±0*70 


Mean fuel consumption . 

42-38 

42*98 

o* 6 odbo *49 


The table incidentally shows that the mean value of the fuel consumed 
on the up and the down journey is the same on the two ends, so that if 
an equal number of up and down measurements have been made the 
mean value for the fuel consumption is practically independent of the 
slope. This result held true for the other five comparable experiments 
done in this field. 

The second example, also from Broadbalk, shows the effect of the 
soil surface on the fuel consumption when ploughing. There was a strip 
of well-worked fallow between two strips of wheat-stubble. The soil 
surface was naturally much less compact than on the stubble. The 
following table gives the fuel consumed per chain by the tractor when 
ploughing up the stubble and the fallow when fitted with four different 
types of wheel. 


Wheel 

Mean value of 
drawbar -pull in lb. 

Fuel consumed in 

On fallow I 

".r. per chain 

On stubble 

Difference 

A 

1,640 

45-5 

41*1 i 

4-3 ±0-7 

B 

1,880 1 

45-7 1 

41*5 1 

4-2±o-6 

C 

1,700 j 

42-1 1 

38*6 1 

3 '5 ± 0-5 

D 

1 ,640 ! 

45-8 ! 

41*5 

4-3 ±1-2 


It must be borne in mind that the experimentally measured differences 
were either smaller than these, or reversed, since the drawbar-pull was 
higher on the stubble than on the fallow plots. The experiment seems 
to show that the increase of fuel used on the stubble was not affected 
appreciably by the type of wheel used. 

Occasions can arise, however, when the reproducibility between the 
runs is poor. For example, during some experiments in which the 
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efficiency of the tractor fitted with different types of tyre was being 
examined, the mean drawbar-pull during ploughing began to fall. It 
was obviously desirable to put up the pull so as to keep the conditions 
more comparable for the different tyres. But the field nad a number of 
patches of high drawbar-pull which the tractor could only just manage. 
An attempt was made to keep up the drawbar-pull by continuously 
adjusting the depth of ploughing, making it shallower on the heavier 
and deeper on the lighter patches. The adjustment was not very easy 
to make as the onset of failure of the wheels to grip was very rapid. 
But the result of the experiment was surprising and definite. There 
was the same linear relationship between the fuel consumption and the 
drawbar-pull, but the whole level of fuel consumptions was pushed up 
by 6 per cent, in one experiment and by 17 per cent, in another. 

Optimum length of run . — This is a question of considerable impor- 
tance, as the amount of useful experimental data that can be obtained 
from a given area of land will depend on the answer to it. The longer 
the runs the more accurate would one expect the individual measure- 
ments to be, but the smaller will be the number of runs that can be 
made in a given area. Since the amount of land available for this kind 
of work is usually limited, it is very important to utilize it with the 
highest efficiency. Unfortunately this point could not be fully explored 
when this work was in progress, since owing to special circumstances 
it was almost irrelevant for the greater part of the investigation being 
undertaken, so that no extensive data were obtained which would help 
to answer this question. 

Only one direct comparison of three different ploughing lengths, of 
2, 3, and 5 chains respectively was made, and that was when the tractor 
was drawing a three-furrow plough and ploughing up an old pasture 
field. If any correlation between the fuel consumed and the mean 
drawbar-pull is ignored, there are no differences between the standard 
errors over the three distances, but if the correlation is allowed for, 
the standard error of the 5 -chain run becomes lower than those of the 
other two, because it is only on this run that there is any appreciable 
correlation. The results were: 


Length of run 

Mean D.-B.P. 
in lb. 

Mean fuel 
in c.c.jchain 

Standard 
per run in 

Allowing 

forD.-B.P. 

rror of fuel 
per cent. 

Ignoring 

D.-B.P. 

No. of 
runs made 

2 chains . . 1 

1,310 

35'i 

3-6 

3'7 

20 

3 chains . . 1 

1,380 

36*3 

3-6 

1 3-8 

36 

5 chains . . | 

1,440 

35-7 

2-7 

3*3 

24 


This apparent effect of the presence of correlation between the draw- 
bar-pull and the fuel consumption for the 5-chain runs and the lack of 
it for the 3- and 2-chain runs is probably due to the fact that the varia- 
tions of drawbar-pull within the runs were small, the root mean-square 
deviation of the drawbar-pull from its mean being between 55 and 60 lb. 
on mean pulls of 1,300-1,500 lb. Under these conditions the small effect 
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of the variability of drawbar-pull on fuel consumption can be shown up 
only on the longer runs. If the variations of the drawbar-pull are larger 
than this, as they have been on nearly all the other experiments done 
here, then the correlation between drawbar-p^ull and fuel consumption 
can be shown up on runs of 2 and ^ chains. Fig. i serves as an illustra- 
tion of this, as the data on which it is based were obtained on runs of 
only 2 chains long. 

Hence, although no definite conclusions can be drawn from this 
experiment, it does appear that there is no considerable advantage in 
having runs longer than 2 to 3 chains. All the other experimental 
evidence available supports this conclusion, as the percentage standard 
errors of the fuel consumption per chain for different fields, using 
lengths of run from 2 to 8 chains, do not seem to depend on the length 
of run employed. 

Two Examples of the Method 

(i) Effect of gear ratio on fuel cofisumption, — Two experiments were 
made to compare the fuel consumption of the tractor per chain when 
ploughing in first and second gear. The first one was done on arable 
land that had carried a crop of kale which had failed, whilst the second 
was done on a pasture. 

Table 2. Effect of Tractor Gear Ratio on Fuel Consumed per Chain 

when Ploughing 

{a) Arable land. Tyres used 11*25X28 in. Recommended deflections. 

Load on land wheel (in cwt.) . j 12I f 14I j 16 J | 

Fuel consumption in c.c. per chain adjusted to 
a mean drawhar-pidl of i ,960 lb. 


'^Eractor in first gear 

44*3 

43*0 

46*6 

i 

Tractor in second gear 

40*7 

39-H 

407 

Mean 

Difference ..... 

3*6 

3'2 

5 :^ 

j 

(b) Pasture land. Tyres used 11*25X28 in. 

Deflected 50 per cent, less than 

recommended. 





Load on land wheel (in cwt.) 

1 1 16 J 1 12 J — i6-i 1 

1 Fuel consumption in c.c. per chain adjusted to 

1 a mean drawbar-pull of 1,600 lb. 

Tractor in first gear 

: 4,T7 

40*4 

3-3 J I -I 


Tractor in second gear 

.t5‘5 


— o-8± 0-8 


Difference . 

8-2±i-i 

4-I:1:0-6 




There is clearly a considerable saving in fuel when working in second 
gear, and this is established quite definitely. There also appears to be 
a small effect of ballast on the fuel consumption when working in first 
gear, which is barely significant. The reason it goes different ways in 
the two experiments is presumably due to the i6J cwt. load being too 
heavy for the soft arable and the i2\ cwt. load rather too light for the 
firm and rather slippery pasture. 
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(2) Effect of speed of ploughing on fuel consumption. — The Case tractor 
used was fitted with a governor, and experiments were made to see how 
far the speed of ploughing affected the fuel consumption. The primary 
reason for doing this experiment is that if one is studying how the fuel 
consumption or the tractor when ploughing depends upon the type of 
driving-wheel used, the tractor will normally be ploughing faster the 
larger the wheel used. Ideally, one should alter the gear ratio in the 
tractor gear-box in such an experiment so that the forward speed of 
the tractor is the same for the different wheels. But in the experiments 
actually made here this could not be done, so that the comparison of 
different wheels necessitated the tractor working at different speeds. 

The speed of ploughing was altered by varying the setting of the 
governor on the tractor, and in the experiments described here only the 
so-called full-open and half-open settings were used. Five adequate 
sets of comparisons were made in all and the results are given in Table 3. 
The first four comparisons were made on a sandy soil at Woburn, with 
the tractor working in second gear, and the fifth on a stony clay at 
Rothamsted with the tractor working in first gear, but in all five the 
soil was fairly loose before ploughing. In the table the fuel is given in 
c.c. per chain and the speed in miles per hour. 

Tne mean observed fuel consumptions have been adjusted to allow 
for the small differences in mean drawbar-pulls for the full- and the 
half-open governor settings. This is legitimate because the drawbar- 
pulls are independent of the governor setting, and therefore of the speed 
of ploughing, as is shown in the second row of the table. The last row 
of the table shows the loss of precision that would have occurred if the 
drawbar-pull was not independent of speed, so that the effect of drawbar- 
pull could not have been allowed for. 

These results show quite clearly that variations in the speed of plough- 
ing have no appreciable effect either on the draught of the plough or on 
the fuel consumption of the tractor per acre. They show clearly the 
reason why the most economical method is to work the plough at the 
greatest speed at which it can do passable work. 

Accuracy of estimation of the drawbar-pull. — In all the experiments 
described here the drawbar-pull was estimated by the tractor driver. 
He usually had an oil pressure-gauge in front of him, and after ploughing 
or cultivating his measured course he gave his estimate of the drawbar- 
pull exerted by the tractor during that run. He usually gave his estimate 
in units of 50 lb., though on a few occasions when the pulls were very 
even he gave them to 25 lb. This procedure was only possible by 
smoothing out the very short-period oscillations of the dynamometer 
needle. The damping adjustment is fairly critical, for if the gauge is 
damped down too much very misleading readings can be given. In use 
the damping was adjusted so that the pointer took between 2-3 seconds 
to reach its maximum value from zero. 

In the earlier experiments, as already stated, the dynamometer-dial 
was attached to the connecting link itself and the tractor driver had to 
turn round to read it. On several separate occasions, while the tractor 
was ploughing an 8-chain course, another observer walked beside the 
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link and entered the dial-reading every 6 to lo yards. The mean value 
of these 17-24 readings was taken as the mean drawbar-pull over this 
run. The tractor driver was found to over-estimate the pull by about 
20-25 lb. over a series of 50 comparisons on this basis. In one series his 
standard deviation over this mean was about 45 lb. and in the second 
about 30 lb., the difference between the two series being due to the 
more even pulls in the second set. In the first set the average maximum 
variation or pull in a row was about 600 lb., and the maximum variation 
in the mean pull from row to row about 900 lb. In the second set the 
two figures were 450 lb. and 600 lb. respectively, so the whole range of 
variabilities was smaller in this set than in the first. 

These errors in estimating the drawbar-pull naturally increase some- 
what the apparent error of the fuel measurements. But the effect is 
not very large. In the first set of experiments, when the standard devia- 
tion in the estimate of error was 45 lb., the apparent standard error in 
the fuel consumption per run was about ii-o c.c. It would have been 
reduced to lo-o c.c. if the drawbar-pull had been estimated correctly. In 
the second set, in one series the standard error of the fuel consumption 
per run would have been reduced from 11*3 to ii-o c.c. for one set of 
determinations and from 15*5 to 14*9 c.c. in another. 

It appears therefore that the tractor driver was able to estimate 
drawbar-pulls over runs of as long as 8 chains with a standard error of 
between 30 to 50 lb., depending on the variability of the soil, and that 
this error causes only a negligible increase in the residual errors of the 
fuel consumption. 

Summary 

An investigation has been made on how accurately the fuel consumed 
by a tractor running over distances of 2 to 8 chains (44 to 176 yards) 
can be measured. It has been shown how the crude measurements can 
be corrected for certain variable factors, and that when this has been 
done it is comparatively easy to measure the fuel consumed to about 
3~5 per cent, per run. 

Examples are given of the kind of results that can be obtained and 
the precautions that must be taken to ensure that the results are cor- 
rectly interpreted. 
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CROP RESPONSE TO INTER-ROW TILLAGE* 

H. C. PEREIRA 

{Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) 

Is the purpose of intertillage of wide-spaced crops solely to control 
weeds or has the mulch, which is produced as a by-product of the weed- 
destruction, any beneficial effect on the crop? It is generally agreed 
tl^t the fundamental purpose of intertillage is weed-control, but there 
is a firm belief in practical farming circles that the mulch produced by 
the hoeings is of itself of great benefit. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the available data to decide if mulching, per se, has this supposed 
beneficial effect on the crop, for if it has not, then it will be worth while 
investigating if the mulch-producing methods of hoeing and grubbing 
are the most economical or efficient way of weed-control. In particular, 
a scraper or soil-sweep that only disturbs the top inch of soil without 
producing any appreciable surface mulch might be a more efficient and 
economical way of weed-control than the deeper cultivation that is done 
by hoes or grubbers. Agricultural experiment stations in the U.S.A. 
have published, during the last half-century, a formidable volume of 
literature on the subject. Much of the early work included little or no 
replication, but the contrast between soil scraped to destroy weeds and 
soil stirred with implements has been a common factor in a large number 
of the experiments. These have included widely differing conditions of 
soil and climate. This range of conditions is highly desirable in testing 
any question in the field, and valuable information may be obtained from 
a survey of the published results of this series of simple plot trials. 

I. Experiments with Maize in the U.S.A. 

This evidence has for long been considered inapplicable to British 
agriculture, since most of the trials were conducted with maize (field 
corn), a crop grown in rows about 3-4 ft. apart and of no economic 
importance in Britain. Also the Great Plains, where much of the early 
work was done, have extremes of climate which are rare in British experi- 
ence. It is, however, under occasional drought conditions in Britain 
that ‘dry farming’, i.e. inter-row tillage aimed at moisture-conservation, 
is most strongly advocated. This evidence cannot be ignored entirely. 
Further, as the tillage methods for maize are used for other crops too, 
the evidence cannot be completely disregarded, and is therefore sur- 
veyed here. 

Only those experiments of the most adequate duration, and in some 
cases replication, are included in Table i. (The letters in the right-hand 
column refer to the subsequent commentary.) 

Notes on Table i.~{a) This is probably the first record by an experi- 
ment station of a field study of the inter-row tillage of crops. Root- 

• Abridged from a Thesis approved for the Ph.D. degree by the University of 
London. 
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studies were attempted and much root-damage by cultivation implements 
was reported. Sturtevant,» in setting out his results, commented: 
‘Strangely enough, we have . . . been unable to obtain decisive evidence 
in favour of cultivation.’ 

(i), (c), and (d) This unexpected failure of inter-row tillage to produce 
effective increases in crop yield was observed at other experiment sta- 
tions, over a course of several years of simple plot trials. 


Table i. The Effect of Inter tillage compared with Weeding on the 

Yield of Maize 


Experiments with field corn 


Results : Grain Yield in Bu.jAcre 




(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

Extra 



Year 


Dura- 

Weeded 


deep or 

Per cent. 


of 


tion 

no 

Normal 

frequent 

increase 


publica- 

Experiment 

in 

inter- 

inter- 

inter- 

for (ii) 


tion 

Station 

years 

tillage 

tillage 

tillage 

over (i) 


1887 

Geneva, N.Y.* 

4 

705 

568 


— 36-0 

(«) 

1897 

Illinois Unis. 2 

7 

69 1 

70-79 


+ 2*4 

(6) 

1900 

Utah’ 

5 

6403 

60-15 

6212 

— 6*0 

ic) 

1900 

South Carolina^ 


62 00 

6295 


+ x -5 

{d) 

1912 

28 States^ 

7 

991% 

100% 


- 0-9 

ie) 

1915 

Minnesota^ 

3 

6417 

49*15 

62-71 

-23-4 

(/) 

1915 

Illinois^ 

8 

45-9 

39*2 


— 14*6 

(8) 

1917 

Virginia® 

4 

49-0 

59*4 i 

58-6 

-f 2 I -3 

(h) 

1918 

Kansas^ 

4 

386 

404 

38-2 

+ 4*7 

(«■) 

1925 

Illinois^o 

6 

54-5 

55*6 

55-3 

+ 2-1 

(i) 

1925 

Arkansas” 

19 

36-3 j 

3B'6 

36-7 

H- 6'3 

(k) 


Mean percentage increase for cultivations — 38. 


{e) As a result of the above evidence the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture organized a standardized trial, over a wide range of both soil 
and climatic conditions. On two 80-yard 5-row plots the mere removing 
of weeds by scraping was compared with the supposedly ideal cultiva- 
tions. No weeds were allowed to grow on either plot. The results were 
summarized by Cates and Cox^ in 1912. Although the scraping treat- 
ment produced some apparently unfavourable conditions, such as soil 
surfaces ‘dry and hard as a floor’, there was a difference of less than i per 

* Geneva (N.Y.) Agric. Expt. Stat., Ann. Kept. 5, 1886, 46. 

^ 111 . Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1892-6, Bull. Nos. 20, 25, 31, 46. 

3 Utah Agric. Expt. Stat., 1900, Bull. No. 66. 

^ S’. Carolina Agric. Expt. Stat., 1900, Bull. No. 61. 

5 U.S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Plant Ind., 1912, Bull. No. 257. 

^ Univ. Minn. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1915, Bull. No. 149, Part I. 

^ 111 . Agric. Expt. Stat., 1915, Bull. No. i8i. 

® Virginia Agric. Expt. Stat., 1917, Bull. No. 214. 

® y. Amer. Soc. Agron., 1917, 9 , 49. 

111 . Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1925, Bull. No. 259. 

“ Univ. Ark. Agric. Expt, Stat., 1927, Bull. No. 219. 
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cent, in the grain-yield means for the 112 experiments. These had been 
conducted in 28 States, in widely varying soils and climates : 



Grain 

Fodder 

Year 

Number of 
i experiments 

Average 
yield of 
scrapedy as 
percentage of 
cultivated 
plots 

Number of 
experiments 

Average 
yield of 
scrapedy as 
percentage of 
cultivated 
plots 

1905 + 6 

5 

io8*4 

1 ^ 

96-36 

1907 

8 

110-84 

2 

91-6 

1908 

6 ; 

97*93 

4 

94*95 

1909 

25 

105-27 

10 

101-15 

1910 

43 

96-51 

19 

96-19 

191 1 

25 

92-37 

15 

91*24 

Weighted 

means 

... 1 

(i 12 expts.) 

00 

2 1 

! 

1 

(53 expts.) 

i 


The importance of these experiments lies in the wide range of soil 
types involved. These varied from ‘fine sandy soil’ to ‘stiff yellow clay*, 
and the sites ranged from the coast to the central plains. As the data 
gave a distribution-curve of normal type, Cates and Cox inferred that 
the results were probably reliable. Rainfall had little effect. The soil 
mulch appeared to be equally unremunerative on fertile and on infertile 
soils, for the ratio of unmulched to mulched crops was 97-19 per cent, 
for all grain yields below 30 bushels, and 98*34 per cent, for all yields 
above 50 bushels per acre. The results were interpreted as showing no 
important effect from soil mulching beyond that of weed-destruction. 
Mosier and Gustafson, ^ studying these results, raised a point of great 
interest three years later by showing that the mulch appeared to affect 
the yield favourably on heavy soils, but unfavourably on light soils. 

(/) and (A) represent the results of more detailed studies in continua- 
tion of those summarized in (e). They show approximately equal and 
opposite effects of normal inter-row tillage, but both show negative 
results for more deep or frequent soil stirring. 

(g) Mosier and Gustafson^ included a study of weed-competition. 
They irrigated some weedy plots, but this only partially remedied the 
weed-damage, showing that factors other than soil moisture were impor- 
tant in weea-competition. 

(i) Call and SewelR concluded that weed-destruction was the major 
purpose of inter-row cultivation. 

(j) Wimer and Harland^ continued for six years the work of Mosier 
and Gustafson, and compared both medium and shallow inter-row til- 
lage with scraping. They concluded that on their silt-loam soil such 
tillage should be shallow, and given only for weed-destruction. 

* 111 . Agric. Expt. Stat., 1915, Bull. No. 181. 

2 jf. Amer. Soc. Agron.y 1917, 9 , 49. 

3 111 . Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1925, Bull. No. 259. 
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(k) Nelson and McClelland* summarized in 1^27 the results of nine- 
teen years’ continuous trials of a simple pattern in which only the con- 
trols were replicated. They reported an average loss of 81 per cent, of 
the crop when weeds were not destroyed, whilst the five different cultiva- 
tion treatments produced average variations of less than 6-5 per cent. 
Experiments on heavier soils by Sachs^ were inconclusive, duplicated 
control plots varying by over 100 per cent, in each of the four years. 

The experimental data, summarized above, illustrate a great many 
cases where inter-row tillage beyond that essential for weed- destruction 
has given no remunerative return, which is particularly emphasized by 
column (iii) in Table i. These experiments justify the conclusion that, 
for the maize crop, inter-row cultivations beyond those necessary to 
keep the crop clean are unlikely to produce positive economic returns 
except in special circumstances. This failure of an important American 
crop to respond to the traditional methods of inter-row tillage is a chal- 
lenge to the hypotheses on which this tillage is advocated. 

2. Experiments with Vegetable Crops in the US, A. 

Thompson, 3 of Cornell University, N.Y., published in 1927 the re- 
sults of six years of well-replicated plot experiments on the inter-row 
tillage of vegetables growing in a sandy loam soil. Surface-scraping was 
compared with the maintenance of a mulch by weekly hand-stirring of 
the soil. He studied and photographed the root-systems of six vegetables, 
in search of a relation between the character of the root-system and the 
response of the crop to mulching cultivations. 

Carrots, cabbages, and tomatoes showed no significant increases in 
yield when mulched, but significant increases were obtained for beet 
(4-25 per cent.), onions (7*6 per cent.), and celery (24*1 per cent.). Only 
with celery were the increases consistent. With both the beet and onions 
larger yields were produced in some years on the scraped plots. Weed- 
competition on some extra plots caused heavy losses. Thompson con- 
cluded: ‘The yield-data show conclusively that weed-control was of 
much greater importance than the maintenance of a soil mulch.’ 

His root-studies on beet revealed a lateral root-spread of 3-4 in. when 
the plants were 6 in. high. At a height of 12 in., when the diameter of 
the young beet was about i in., the soil between the rows was filled with 
fine roots to a depth of 4 in. Throughout the growth of the plants, root- 
development was at a maximum in the first 3 or 4 in. of the soil. Thomp- 
son concluded that for beet, ‘cultivation with ordinary implements would 
cause considerable injury at any time after the first few weeks’. The 
root-systems of the vegetables partly explained their response to inter- 
row tillage. His results for beet are given above in some detail, because 
vegetables of a similar type form a large part of the British ‘root-break’. 
Cultivatibn of such vegetables is evidently liable to produce considerable 
root-damage in the middle part of the growing-season. This damage is 
not visible from the surface, and is not easily detected. 

* Ark. Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1927, Bull, No. 219. 

* Ark. Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1926, Bull. No. 205. 

3 Cornell Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1927, Mem, No. 107. 
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In 1923 the experiments were extended to a contrasting soil type. 
Thompson, Wessels, and Mills^ published in 1931 the results of the 
second series of experiments on a silt loam on Long Island (N.Y.). 
Their results for the potato crop are discussed in section 4 below. Five 
years of experiments with carrots, four with cabbages, onions, and pota- 
toes, and seven with beet and tomatoes, all on this heavy soil, led them 
to the conclusion that ‘the main advantage derived from inter-row 
cultivation was due to weed-control, and that the formation and main- 
tenance of a soil mulch did not significantly increase the yield of any one 
of the six crops’. 

In 1938 leading members^ of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
summed up the experience of the Department in the following generaliza- 
tions: ‘Tillage of growing crops is now regarded primarily as a means of 
weed-control, as it is becoming better recognized that the chief purpose 
of cultivation is to destroy weeds, not to create a mulch.’ With specific 
reference to the potato crop they consider this to need ‘some ridging 
to protect the tubers, although, in general, level cultivation is prefer- 
able to ridging which involves deep tillage and root pruning. The labour 
of inter-tillage, and the total tillage costs, may be reduced by cultiva- 
tions before the crop is planted.’ 

3. Experiments with Roots and Kale in Great Britain 

As yet very little experimental work on inter-row tillage has been 
carried out in Britain. Interesting results, which were not published, 
were obtained in 1907 and 1908 at Reading, when the effects of weed- 
competition and hand-hoeing were studied for the mangold crop. After 
applying 10 tons per acre of dung and 7 cwt. per acre of fertilizer in each 
year, the results from an area of half an acre were: 


Yield in tons per acre 


Treatment 

1907 

1908 

9 rows. No weeding after setting out of plants 

i 5 i 

i6i 

10 rows. Hoed once only ...... 

33 i 

301 

10 rows. Hoed twice only ...... 

37 J 

3 (>l 

10 rows. Kept completely clean by several hoeings . 

39 i 

38 

9 rows. Kept clean by hand-weeding only, no hoeing 

40 

38 i 


A single hoeing appeared nearly to double the crop, a second hoeing 
to add another 5 or 6 tons, whilst frequent hoeings appeared to produce 
little more than i ton further increase. The rows kept clean by hand- 
weeding surpassed the remaining rows in both years, suggesting strongly 
that the benefit of the hoeing lay in the killing of weeds rather than in 
the improvement of soil texture. The consistency of the results for the 
two years indicates that they are probably reliable, although the lack of 
statistical design renders impossible any accurate estimate of experi- 
mental error. 

The first British field studies of inter-row cultivation to be conducted 

* Cornell Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1931, Bull, No, 521. 

2 U.S. Dept. AgriO., Yearbook, 1938, p. 321. 
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with statistically controlled designs were laid down at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in 1932 and have been described by Keen and 
Russell.^ Trials were carried out with kale and sugar-beet on the heavy 
Rothamsted soil, and with sugar-beet on the sandy soil of the Woburn 
Experimental Farm. No economic advantage was obtained from inten- 
sive hoeing in any one of the five experiments, and in three of the five 
this extra work both increased growing-costs and reduced yields. These 
English results are in accord with the American ones, but they contrast 
sharply with the widely held traditional views on the value of stirring the 
soil while such crops are growing. Naturally, a large series of experi- 
ments will be needed before the influence of seasonal and other factors 
can be fully defined, and occasional conflicting results may be expected, 
especially on light land. 

4. Inter-Row Tillage for the Potato Crop 

In their large amount of field work on tillage the numerous agricul- 
tural experiment stations seem to have overlooked the potato crop until 
quite recently, although Sturtevant^ in 1882, working at Geneva, N.Y., 
snowed that ridging gave no advantage over flat culture on a ‘rather wet 
clay soil*. He further studied the root-system of potato plants grown 
under different systems of cultivation and concluded that ‘for the potato 
plant a system of cultivation which interferes with the root-system is 
a disadvantage*. The U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1921 wrote: 
‘The objects of tillage are to prevent weed-growth, conserve moisture, 
aerate the soil, increase the available supply of plant-food, and stimu- 
late root-growth. *3 

The experiments of Thompson, Wessels, and Mills^ on inter-row til- 
lage covered the four years 1927-30; they were done in Long Island, 
N.Y., on a well-manured silt loam, with gravel at 3-4 ft. The three 
tillage treatments were: (i) scraping with a sharp hoe; (2) shallow culti- 
vation with a ‘garden tractor* 4 to 6 times; (3) snallow cultivation 8 to 9 
times. There were three replications and all weeds were eliminated from 
all plots. The potatoes were not earthed up. The mean results for the 
four years were: 


Cultivation treatment 

U) 1 

(2) 

(3) 

Weedy plot 

Total yields in lb. per plot . 

158-82 

150-42 

148-35 

52-67 


The yields of the scraped plots (i) were significantly greater than those 
of (2) or (3h and this effect was consistent, e.g., of the twelve compari- 
sons provided by three replications in four years, eleven favoured the 
scraping treatment. The rainfall in the district varied from 26*7 to 
30 in. in the four years. 

They concluded ‘that maintenance of a soil mulch by cultivation was 

* y. Roy. Agric. 6'or., 1937, 98 , 53. 

2 Geneva (N.Y.) Agric. Expt. Stat., Ann. Rept.y 1882. 

3 U.S. Dept. Agric., Bur. Plant Ind., 1921, Farmers' Bull. No. 1190. 

^ Cornell Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1931, Bull. No. 521. 
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of no value, or else that the cultivation was injurious, and offset any 
advantage that might have been derived from the mulch’. They re- 
ported much greening of tubers, and therefore suggested that ridging 
was necessary, but it should be moderate, so that cultivation could be 
kept as shallow as possible. The soil type and the total precipitation 
in these experiments are similar to those occurring in parts of Britain, 
and the results should, therefore, be applicable to some British con- 
ditions. 

Merkle and Irvin, * in 1931, published results of five years’ work in 
Pennsylvania on the inter-row tillage of various vegetable crops, including 
potatoes. They worked on a heavy silt loam, well drained, with no water- 
table within measurable depth. Their three cultivation treatments were: 
(i) scraping with a sharp hoe, (2) three cultivations 2-3 in. deep, (3) six 
to eight similar cultivations. The treatments were replicated 2, 6, 4, 4, 
and 3 times respectively in the five years of the experiment. Only in the 
one exceptionally dry season of 1930 (half the normal rainfall) did the 
cultivation treatments produce any significant result. Treatment 3 
then showed some advantage both in yield and in moisture-content. 
Merkle and I rvin concluded : ‘The results reported here do not discourage 
any practice which will keep weeds under control. They do show, how- 
ever, that when weeds are kept under control further cultivation of pota- 
toes for other purposes is not essential.’ 

The publication of Thompson’s results in 1927,^ already described, 
led to the conducting of field trials in Maine (one of the leading potato- 
producing States of the U.S.A.) by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
in 1931-3. Lombard^ reported the results in 1936. Four replications 
were used. Three-year-means for yield are given below. 



Total 

Percentage 


yield 

of 

Treatment 

bu.lacre 

ware 

1. Harrowing (2 weeks after planting), one grubbing and 



one early high ridging ...... 

3656 

924 

2. Harrowing, five grubbings, moderate ridging 

3603 

922 

3. No harrowing, two grubbings, moderate ridging . 

3640 

92-0 

4. No harrowing, three grubbings, moderate ridging . 

3510 

917 

5. No harrowing, four grubbings, moderate ridging 

3608 

930 


All weeds were removed by the hand-hoe. None of the differences was 
statistically significant, and the comparison of treatments i and 2 shows 
that the four additional grubbings received by 2 did not improve the 
yield. The soil type is not mentioned in the report. Lombard con- 
cluded that weed-control was the only important effect of inter-row 
cultivation. 

Results of a very extensive study of tillage methods for potatoes were 
published by Moore,^ of Cornell University, in 1937 * reported trials 

* Penn. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1931, Bull. No. 272. 

2 Cornell Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1927, Merit. No. loj. 

3 Amer. Potato J., 1936, 13 , no. 9. 

^ Cornell Univ. Agric. Expt. Stat., 1937, Bull. No. 662. 
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of (i) level culture, (2) 4-in. ridging, (3) 7-in. ridging, all duplicated for 
the comparison of {a) scraping with a sharp hoe, {b) cultivation with a 
one-horse grubber, working at a depth of 3-4 in. every 10 days until the 
blossoming of the plants. The experiment included the three growing- 
seasons of 1032-3-4. Four replications of 30-yard three-row plots were 
employed, the row distance being 36 in. The soil is described as a well- 
drained very heavy silt loam. 

Elaborate studies of the root-development were made at all stages of 
the plant-growth, and the effect on the roots of inter-row grubbing was 
clearly shown. Moore found that ‘at the age when the tops are only 
6 in. to 8 in. tall, the lateral spread is sufficient to be subjected to severe 
pruning by cultivation’. He investigated the possibility that the pruning 
of lateral roots by tillage might result in the deeper penetration of the 
remaining roots. He found that when the roots 4 in. from the row were 
pruned to a depth of 4 in., the remaining roots reached a depth of 
29 in., whilst the roots of unpruned plants reached 33 in. He observed 
that the potato roots recovered fairly rapidly after such pruning, to re- 
establish themselves in the rich surface soil. Thus 24 days after cultiva- 
tion had ceased he found that ‘mid-way between the 36-in. rows the 
surface soil for the first 6 in. was filled with fibrous roots, the upper half 
of which were branches of roots pruned by cultivation’. (Roots in the 
scraped plots filled the entire surface 6 in. of soil, whether level or ridged.) 
The only difference then visible between roots on scraped and grubbed 
plots was that ‘under cultivation the roots between the rows in the upper 
3 in. of soil were almost entirely branches arising from the pruned roots’. 

The yields were greatest with level culture, decreasing with increasing 
height of ridge. This Moore attributed mainly to the decrease in the 
moisture-content of the first 12 in. of soil with increasing height of 
ridge. A very high correlation was observed between yield and moisture- 
content. Grubbing appeared to have no effect on yield when the pota- 
toes were grown in ridges, but there was a suggestion that it reduced the 
yield on the level culture. He found that protection of the tubers from 
greening was satisfactory when broad ridges only 2 in. high were made. 
Moore concludes that ‘deep cultivation at any time, except possibly 
before the plants are 2-4 in. high, cannot be justified from the evidence 
here presented. Any stirring of the soil that exceeds i in. in depth is 
accompanied generally by a certain amount of root-pruning.’ 

Lahde,^ of Finland, in 1938, described some experiments comparing 
ridging with flat culture, and showed that: 

(1) Whenever the grubber or horse-hoe is used within 30-35 cm. of 
the plants in the later stages of plant-growth, some root-damage is done, 
which increases as the implement works nearer to the plants. 

(ii) The lateral spread of the tuber-bearing stolons was found to vary 
greatly in different Scandinavian varieties of potatoes. He gives photo- 
graphs of the washed root, tuber, and stolon systems. In the varieties 
with the greater lateral spreading of stolons, the use of inter-row tillage 
implements in the later stages of plant-growth causes damage to the 
stolons resulting in reduced yields. A 7-year series of trials at the Agri- 
* Valt, Maatalousk Julk. (Helsinski), 1938, no. 98. 
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cultural Experiment Station at Tikkurila (Finland), on sandy soil, showed 
mean yield increases of 7*5-9 per cent, over the uncultivated controls, 
by a single early earthing-up. This increase was reduced by a second 
earthing-up, and completely negatived by a third such operation. Deep 
inter-row tillage, in the early stages of plant-growth, with a Telturi’ 
grubber, gave slight decreases in yield on sandy soil, but slight increases 
on clay soil. No significant effects of tillage were detected in the starch- 
content of the tubers. Lahde also quotes experiments at the Piikkio 
Station in 1931 and 1932, on a sandy soil, comparing flat culture with 
ridging, and other trials in 1934-6, on both clay and sandy soils at Nord- 
hame, comparing ridging, superficial hoeing, and deep grubbing. The 
results of both series showed no differences greater than the experi- 
mptal error. A single year’s experiment at Siid-Pohjanmaa, on a clay 
soil in 1933, gave results distinctly favouring earthing-up once, at an 
early stage of plant-growth, as compared with horse-hoeing four times, 
earthing-up four times, or a combined treatment. Several more examples, 
giving similar results, are described. 

Lande concludes that ridging and level culture have given, on the 
average, equal yields. He prefers, however, ridged to level culture for 
practical reasons, since it reduces greening of tubers and, in his opinion, 
facilitates weed-destruction and harvesting. The ridging must, however, 
be done early, when the plants are 10-20 in. high, and only one such 
ridging should be given. If weed-growth makes a second ridging neces- 
sary, this must be given before the plants bloom. 

Apart from scientifically planned trials, useful evidence may be 
gathered from the records of Growers’ Clubs, membership of which is 
restricted to those growers whose crop yields attain a definite minimum 
standard. Dickey, in 1935,^ gave an account of the ‘400 Bushel Club’ of 
Pennsylvania, which had then been meeting for seven years. He showed 
that in spite of environmental difficulties the methods of the most success- 
ful growers had tended towards standardization: ‘The average number 
of inter-row cultivations has decreased from 3-5 in 1923 to 2-3 in recent 
years. Growers are coming to a better realization of the theory of 
cultivation, and its possibilities and dangers, and are making much 
greater use of the harrow before emergence of the crop, and of the weeder 
(an instrument bearing light spring-tines of a type similar to those of a 
hay-rake, several of which operate between each row). The percentage 
using a weeder has risen to approximately 90.’ This type of evidence 
has a ready appeal to the practical farmer, and similar organizations for 
potato growers elsewhere would serve a very valuable purpose. 

The first data on inter-row tillage of potatoes to be obtained in Eng- 
land were published in the Rothamsted Report for 1932, when Mr. H. 
Stewart gave the results of a randomized-block experiment carried out 
at Kingennie, Angus. On a medium loam four randomized blocks, of 
eight plots each, were laid down to include four levels of application of 
ammonium sulphate, with two levels of intensity of cultivation. A heavy 
crop was obtained (an average of 14*13 tons per acre of the Kerr’s Pink 
variety), but no improvement in yield resulted from the additional inter- 
* Amer. Potato 1935, no. 12. 
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row working. Expressed as percentages of the general mean, the treat 
ment yields were : 


Ammonium sulphate 
cwt.lacre 

0 

I 

2 

3 

Mean 

Normal cultivation 

Intensive cultivation . 

986 

93-6 

100*1 

974 

100*3 

103*4 

102*9 

103*6 

100*5 

995 

Intensive — Normal 

-50 

- 2*7 

3*1 

0*7 

— 1*0 


Thus the additional cultivations, which included an extra early earthing- 
up and a deeper grubbing, produced apparent small decreases for low 
dressings of sulphate of ammonia, but smaller increases for the heavy 
dressings. In spite of the exceptionally low standard error (i *8 per cent, 
of the mean yield per treatment as compared with an average of 7-5 per 
cent, for potato trials at Rothamsted^), none of these yield differences 
for the cultivation comparisons reached the 5 per cent, level of statis- 
tical significance. The response to the sulphate of ammonia was, how- 
ever, significant. 

The British practices of inter-row tillage for potatoes have been in- 
fluenced by a number of beliefs for which there is little or no scientific 
evidence. The several well-replicated field trials, described above, have 
established that under certain conditions in the U.S.A. the inter-row 
tillage of potatoes should be as shallow and as infrequent as possible: 
the limiting aims of such tillage should be the thorough destruction of 
weeds and the protection of the tubers by a moderate covering of earth. 
In America the workers have emphasized the root-damage to the potato 
plants which arises throu^ stirring the soil more deeply or more fre- 
quently than necessary. The unexpected results of cultivation studies 
at Rothamsted and Cambridge and, in particular, the results of the 
Rothamsted studies of inter-row tillage in sugar-beet and kale, empha- 
size the possibility that the British potato crop also may not respond to 
such operations in the manner assumed by tradition. The only British 
data, a single year’s results of an experiment in Scotland, show no re- 
sponse by potatoes to intensive cultivation. 

5. The Otter shaw Park Experiments on the Inter -row Tillage of 

Potatoes 

The author laid down at Ottershaw Park, Surrey, experiments cover- 
ing the years 1037-9, inclusive, in order to obtain quantitative data on 
the response or main-crop potatoes to inter-row tillage for a light soil 
under British conditions. The experiments are only briefly summarized 
here, as a full description is given elsewhere.^ 

The hypotheses on which information was sought were : {a) that soil- 
stirring between plant rows is of direct benefit to the potato crop, in 
addition to its essential purpose of destroying weeds; (6) that the ridg- 
ing-up of the plants is benencial in addition to its main object of protect- 
ing the tubers from exposure to light and vermin. 

* School Science Review^ 1937, no. 74, 262. ^ J. Agric. Sci.y 1941, 31 . 
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These hypotheses were tested by three years of replicated plot experi- 
ments with main-crop potatoes, on a light sandy loam with a sand and 
gravel subsoil. Three principal treatments were compared: 

(N) ridging-up to a height of 6 in. with two preliminary grubbings ; 

(F) from two to four preliminary grubbings in addition to the 
cultivations for (N); 

(U) or (S) control plots on which the soil was unstirred and the weeds 
were completely eliminated by surface scraping or hand-picking. 

The three growing-seasons included spells of wet and of very dry 
weather, the rainfall varying from 18 to 30 in., and a sloping water-table 
maintained a continuous supply to at least one complete replication, 
while becoming too deep to affect the remainder. Under at least some 
of these varying conditions, these hypothetical benefits of ridging and 
grubbing, if they are real, should have become apparent. The mean 
yields for the three principal treatments are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. The Effect of Inter-Row Cultivation on Crop Yields 

Annual mean yields in tons per acre 


Treatment 

F 

N 

U or (S) 

Standard 

error 

(F-U) 

(F-U)% 
of U 

Number of cultiva- 




\ 


\ 

tions 

4--6 

' 2 

0 



\ 

\ 

1937 • 

1938 . 

i 12-36 
8-82 

10-37’^ 

8-80 

12-33 

8-63 

±0-595 

-1-0-03 ’ 
+ 019 

H 0-24% 
-f2'20% 

19 3 9 ; • 

10-75 

ioy9 _ 

11-79 

±0-499 

-—1-04 


3-yr. mean 

10-64 

10-05 i 

10-92 

! 

— 0-28 

-2-56% 


* All plots considered in this table, except N of 1937, were weed-free. 


The results do not support the hypothesis {a) set out above. The 
experiments of 1937 and 1938 were each replicated six times, and that 
of 1^39 four times. Of the sixteen comparisons thus provided between 
the intensive (F) cultivations and the unstirred (U) or (S) controls, ten 
resulted in favour of the control treatment. 

The percentage of ware potatoes (over the l i in. riddle) was found for 
every plot in each of the three trials. It was not very variable and the 
trials were capable of detecting an effect of from i to 3 per cent, of the 
mean value. No result smaller than this would in any case be of much 
economic importance. The result of the experiments was that the per- 
centage of ware was not affected by the cultivation treatments, provided 
weeds were absent. If the cultivations had proved beneficial to the 
plants, an increase in the proportion of large tubers could be confidently 
expected. That no such increase occurred in the three years is therefore 
further evidence against the original hypothesis. 

Comparisons also carried out in one or more seasons included depth 
of grubbing; earliness of grubbing relative to the growth stage of the 
plant; effect of fertilizer-placing; and the effect of limited weed-competi- 
tion when weeds were controlled only by the two cultivations of the 
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(N) treatment. Depth of grubbing had no apparent effect, and the times 
of grubbing little effect, either on the total yield or on the size of the 
tubers. A beneficial effect of placing of fertilizer in the bouts, as com- 
pared with harrowing it in on the flat, was strongly indicated, but was 
not conclusively demonstrated by the experiment. This fertilizer- 
placing significantly reduced the proportion of the ware potatoes spoiled 
by greening on the scraped control plots. 

When the crop was cleaned only once before the final grubbing and 
ridging-up, weeds caused significant decreases in yield and in percen- 
tage of ware. 

The potato crop in the Ottershaw experiments proved to be un- 
expectedly insensitive to inter-row tillage treatments. It is perhaps 
surprising that when in 1938 the intensive treatment was deliberately 
given over two weeks later, thereby inevitably causing additional root- 
pruning at a stage when the root-spread had reached the row centres, 
no very important reduction in yield was observed. Throughout the 
trials the crop seemed to be remarkably adaptable, and to be able to 
grow well under a wide variety of cultural practices. 

The trials lay within the range of normal conditions under which 
potatoes are grown commercially on light land. Hence if the hypotheti- 
cal benefits of inter-row cultivation are of general economic importance, 
they should have produced, in at least some part of the trials, positive 
yield increases more than sufficient to cover the cost of the additional 
cultivations. No such increases were in fact evident. 

Only moderate dressings of dung and fertilizer were used; the plot 
yields were, however, good, all three being above the averages published 
annually for the British main-crop. This is important, since it shows 
that a high standard of yield may be maintained on light land, without 
deep or frequent soil stirring. 

6. Discussion on the Inter -row Tillage of Potatoes 

The mere demonstration of the ineffectiveness of intensive inter-row 
cultivation to increase the potato yield need not condemn these methods 
in actual farming practice. The practical grower could raise three 
further points requiring an answer before these extra cultivations can 
be profitably omitted, namely, (a) Is frequent grubbing and ridging-up 
the easiest way of keeping the land clean ? {b) Do these extra cultiva- 
tions give any indirect economic return by reducing the time spent on 
spraying and harvesting? (c) Do they benefit the succeeding crops in 
tne rotation ? 

The unexpected susceptibility of the potato crop to competing weeds 
is in marked contrast to its lack of sensitivity to cultivation treatments. 
But it is possible that shallow sweeps or light spring-tine weeders, work- 
ing to a depth of about i in., could replace deeper grubbings on light 
soils with a consemient appreciable saving of time and fuel. 

The fitting of efficient haulm-lifting guards to the tractor and sprayer 
wheels, such as are already used with success in crops of laid corn, may 
prove a less expensive way of facilitating spraying tnan ridging-up. 

The problem of harvesting appears to vary considerably with soil type. 
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The potato-lifting plough, fitted with a double set of lifting fingers, was 
used successfully for harvesting unridged guard-rows at Ottershaw 
Park, and this implement is much used in South Lincolnshire. The 
spinner undoubtedly works more easily with fairly high ridges, especially 
on heavy soils. The power-operated chain-elevator digger, a potato- 
harvesting implement used almost exclusively in some potato-growing 
areas of the U.S.A., appears particularly suited to modern tractor- 
cultivators. It is little known in England, but Hardenburg,^ in observa- 
tions on 254 fields of jpotatoes near New York, reports it to be capable 
of lifting crops ridged 2 in. high with only a little more damage than 
when the ridges were much higher. It may be possible to adapt the 
spinner to work with very low ridges on light soils, but while agricultural 
tradition favours high ridging, the majority of digging implements will 
continue to be designed for such conditions. In answer to point {b)y 
therefore, if the potatoes are harvested by a lifting-plough or by a suit- 
ably designed digger, very slight ridging will suffice on light soils. It is 
important, however, that the ridging-up on such soils should be carried 
out at the minimum height determined by such practical harvesting 
requirements, and not be made as high as possible in an attempt to 
benefit the crop. Such misdirected higher ridging involves deeper pre- 
paratory grubbing, thereby causing unnecessary expenditure or power, 
with probably no effect on the crop beyond extra root-pruning. 

The answer to point (r) must depend on the weed-population. If the 
potatoes are grown as the cleaning crop in a rotation, then certain peren- 
nial weeds may be best destroyed by frequent deep grubbing. Again, 
however, it is important that the grubbings on light soils be given with 
the definite object of weed-destruction, and that unproductive work in 
excess of these requirements be avoided. 

These experimental results may prove inapplicable to heavy soils for 
the following reasons: 

(i) It appears probable that on heavy soils a loose mulch may serve 
a useful purpose by protecting the soil surface from baking into 
hard clods. 

(ii) It may not be possible, on stiff soils, to secure adequate protec- 
tion for the tubers without cultivation at least 2-3 in. deep. 

(iii) Harvesting requirements may make higher ridges desirable. Stiff 
clay soils are, however, not well suited to potato-growing, as 
apart from the above considerations it is also difficult to separate 
the soil from the tubers. 


Summary 

I. Inter- row tillage of crops has been tested in the U.S.A. by many 
simple field trials with maize, and by several well-replicated modern 
trials with market-garden vegetables. The results have shown the main- 
tenance of a soil mulch between plant-rows to be of little importance 
in the absence of weeds. The experiments emphasized the importance 
of weed-destruction. British evidence on inter-row tillage is scarce, but 
the data available confirm the findings of the American workers. 

* Amer. Potato J.y I934> IL ^71* 
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2. Well-replicated American field trials on the inter-row tillage of 
potatoes have shown that, under the conditions tested, such tillage should 
be as shallow and as infrequent as is consistent with the thorough 
destruction of weeds. British data are limited to a single experiment, in 
which potatoes showed no significant response to inter-row tillage in the 
absence of weeds. This evidence is in sharp contrast to British farming 
tradition and practice for the potato crop, and further investigation is 
necessary. 

he experiments conducted at Ottershaw Park in the years 1937, 
1938, and 1939 showed that for a well-drained sandy loam, under a 
considerable range of moisture-supply conditions, main-crop potatoes 
do not respond in the absence of weeds to ridging-up, or to deep or fre- 
quent inter-row grubbings, by any increase in yield or in the percentage 
of ware. The crop showed successful powers of adaptation to a range 
of contrasting inter-row tillage treatments. 

4. The potato crop showed considerable sensitivity to weed-competi- 
tion. This indicates that it is of great importance to maintain the crop 
in a weed-free condition. 

5. Inter-row tillage operations on this type of soil should therefore 
be designed to destroy weeds and to provide moderate cover for the 
tubers. Intensification of such tillage beyond these limits is not of direct 
benefit to the plants. 

6. These results may not be applicable to heavier soil types. It is 
probable, however, that they would hold good for most sandy loams. 
The results indicate the desirability of carrying out further experiments 
on contrasting British soil types, especially in the important potato- 
growing areas. 


clearly 
-t. T 
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STUDIES IN SOIL CULTIVATION 

IX. THE EFFECT OF INTER-ROW TILLAGE ON THE 
YIELD OF POTATOES 

By H. C. PEREIRA, Ph.D. 

Ottershaw College, Surrey, md Soil Physics Department, 
Rothamsied Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 

(With Two Text-figures) 

The inter-row tillage of a growing crop forms an intermediate part of a 
complex series of cultural operations. It is conditioned both by the 
efficiency of the seed-bed preparation and planting and by the need to 
secure favourable conditions for harvesting and for the subsequent 
crops of a rotation. Further, much cfinfusion exists between the cultiva- 
tion practices of successful growers and the various attempted explana- 
tions for these pra(‘ticcs. The author has given elsewhere (1941) a general 
discussion of the published experiments on the effect of inter-row tillage 
on various crops. The experiments described in this paper were designed 
primarily to see if the main object of the inter-row tillage of the potato 
crop was weed suppression, or if the fine loose mulch which was produced 
as a by-product of this method of weed control had any beneficial effect 
on the growth of the crop. 

Three primary comparisons were made in these experiments. In one 
the weeds were removed without any appreciable mulch being produced, 
either by hand-pulling or by a very shallow scraping of the surface soil. 
In the second, the weeds were destroyed by repeatedly grubbing in 
between the rows, thus maintaining a fine tilth. The third followed the 
usual farming prac^tice of the neighbourhood, which consisted of a 
preliminary grubbing at an early date and then a second grubbing 
followed immediately by the earthing-up of the plants. The main object 
of the second grubbing was to obtain sufficient loose soil for the bouting 
plough to form good ridges easily. 

A second object of the experiments was to find the effect of surface 
mulching on the moisture content of the soil, but owing to pressure of 
work this could only be investigated in 1937, the first year of the full 
experiments. In the course of this investigation, however, the depth of 
the water-table was found to fall from an average depth of 3 ft; 6 in. at 
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one end of the area to about 10 ft. at the other, and in the first two years 
the effect of the depth of the water-table on crop yield was measured. 

All the grubbing cultivations were carried out with an “ Auto-culto” 
motor hoe. Three ‘‘cluck-foot” tines were used for the earlier grubbings 
and a central one with a narrow plain chisel point on either side for the 
later ones. These chisel point tines were moved in towards the centre of 
the row as the season progressed. Guards of bent iron were fitted over 
parts of the hoe to avoid haulm damage in the later operations. 

In 1938 and 1939 the motor hoe was fitted with a device for keeping 
the weeds down without mulching the surface soil. The device consisted 
of three sweeps which scTaped the surface soil without loosening it 
appreciably. The centre sweep was V-shaped and 12 in. across, while the 
side sweeps were set to work as near as possible to the plant. These two 
outer sweeps moved the shallow layer of earth loosened from the surface 
to the sides of the rows where it helped to protect the tubers from sun- 
burn. At first a trailing w heel was fitted to ensure that the sweeps did not 
disturb more tlian the first I in. of the soil surface, but this w^as later 
discarded as the operator found no difficulty in keeping them on the 
surface. 

The experiments described here were all carried out at Ottershaw 
Park, Surrey. Tlie soil is formed from the Bagshot Sands and contains 
up to 19 % clay in the top foot, much less in the second foot, and mainly 
sand and gravel below that. The field in which the experiments were 
carried out had been old pasture ley which was ploughed up in 1935 and 
sown to kale wffiich failed. The area had become extremely foul with 
creeping thistle and other weeds wlien the land was laid down to this 
4-year series of experiments. 

The 1936 experiment was purely preliminary and was laid down with 
the dual object of cleaning the ground and of evolving a suitable technique 
for the cultivation experiments. Two ploughings were given, and with the 
second subsoiling was carried out across strips of the field. Only one- 
third of the plots was cropped. Three cultivation treatments, five grub- 
bings, one grubbing and a hand-weeded control treatment were given. 
In the very wet growing season of 1936, however, the thistles got out of 
hand, and the latter two series of plots had to be cleared at intervals, 
instead of being kept continuously clean. They gave approximately equal 
yields while the plots kept clean by five grubbings showed a 14 % 
increase. It was not possible to ascertain how far this was due to weed 
destruction as compared with other factors. There was no sign of response 
to the subsoiling. 
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The 1937 experiment 

The same area as used in 1936 received autumn cleaning after the 
potatoes, but a wet spring delayed ploughing in 1937 until 8 April. 
Although the subsoiling had shown no effect in 1936, it was an operation 
firmly believed in by neighbouring farmers, so that three of the six 
columns of experimental plots were subsoiled. 

Plan of experiment. 

Thirty-six plots, arranged in a special Latin square of which three 
rows, selected at random, were subsoiled. 

Half of the plots carried “Majestic” potatoes while the remaining 
half were uncropped. 

Three cultivation treatments were carried out. 

Cultivation treatments. 

F. Four cultivations; a loose 3 in. mulch was maintained, and 
earthing-up was thorough. 

N. Two cultivations ; given to destroy weeds. 

XJ. No cultivations; weeds controlled by careful hand-picking, sup- 
plemented by weed-killer on the blank plots. 

Ploughing treatments. 

S. Shallow ploughing-in of farmyard manure, 5 in. only. 

D. Subsoiling a further 9 in.; otherwise as for S. 

Details of planting. 

The plots were approximately acre. Potato plots carried four 
rows 32 in. apart, of which only the two centre rows were weighed. 

Size of tubers. 

All the potatoes were passed over a 1.] in. riddle, and the chats and 
wares weighed separately for each plot. 

The yields of the different treatments are given in Table 1. 

The plots four times grubbed and then ridged up showed no differ- 
ence, as compared with the uncultivated weed-free control plots, in total 
yield or percentage ware. Thus the inter-row cultivations appear to have 
benefited the crop only by destroying the weeds and not by maintaining 
a loose tilth. 

The importance of this weed destruction is indicated by the small but 
significant decrease in the percentage of ware tubers, and the suggestion, 
although only on the 7 % level of significance, of a larger decrease in the 
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Table 1. Total yield and •percentage ware of potatoes (1937) 


(a) Effect of frequency of inter-row cultivation 







Standard 

No. of grubbings 

None 

Two 


Four 

error 

Total yield in tons/aero 1 2-33 

10-37 


12-36 

±0-595 

Increase 


-1-93 

+ 1-99 


±0-842 

% ware 

91-79 

88-11 


89-80 

±0-88 

Increase 


- 3-68 

+ 1-69 


±1-24 


{b) Effect of subsoiling 





Shallow 

Shallow 





ploughing 

ploughing 

Diffenuico 




without 

with 

due to 


Standard 


subsoiling 

su bsoiling 

au bsoiling 


error 

Total ykdd 

12-23 

11-10 

-M3 


±178 

% ware 

90-87 

88-93 

-1-94 


±2-51 

total yield where the weeds 

were checked by 

two grubbings 

only. These 


grubbings, given at times when the weeds could best be destroyed, 
prevented them from establishing any obvious appearance of competi- 
tion with the potato haulm. This suggests that even comparatively small 
weeds, growing thickly, can compete seriously with the potato crop. 
The weed effects thus disguised any possible effect of ridging-up on yield. 

The subsoil ploughing had no effect on tlie crop yield or size of tubers. 
It is difficult indeed to imagine how it could be expected to benefit the 
crop on such a well-drained sandy soil, unless the sand were too compact 
to permit root penetration. In digging the pits for water-table location, 
however, roots under normal ploughing were observed well below the 
12 in. level reached by tlie subsoiler. It Jimst l)e considered probable 
that the subsoiling, if fairly and critically tested, would have proved to 
be equally ineffective on the similar neighbouring soils in which this 
identical equipment had been working for some years. 

The 1938 experiment 

The failure of the potato crop to respond to inter-row grubbing and 
ridging in 1937 was either an unusual lapse from the characteristics 
traditionally ascribed to the crop, or else it was an indication that the 
potato is not in reality seiuutive to intensive tillage under these con- 
ditions of soil and climate. The results could only be interpreted therefore 
in the light of further trials, and the main comparisons were therefore 
repeated in the design for the 1938 experiments. 

The intensive cultivations in 1937 had continued rather late in the 
growth stage of the plant. To investigate the manner in which this might 
affect the results, the treatment was duplicated in 1938, one set of 
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cultivations (F) beginning 14 days and ending 19 days before the other 
(F'). The “N” or simple grubbing-and-ridging treatment was duplicated 
in order to estimate separately the effects of the ridging and weed com- 
petition. On one set of plots (N) the weeds were controlled by two 
cultivations only, the plants being otherwise left to smother the weeds, 
while in the duplicate set (N'), given the same tillage, all weeds were 
removed with a minimum of soil disturbance, by careful hand-cleaning. 
The control treatment was also duplicated, in an attempt to secure weed 
destruction with minimum soil disturbance, by a more practical means 
than hand-picking. The experiment was laid down on a contiguous strip 
of the field used for the 1937 trials. 

Plan of experiment. 

A ()x() Latin square was used, all plots being cropped with Doone 
Star potatoes. 

Details of cultivation treatments. 

F. Six cultivations, the last one being followed immediately by 
bouting-up, 

F'. Six cultivations given from 15 to 19 days later than those for 
the ‘"F” plots, and finally bouting-up. 

N. Two cultivations given when necessary for weed destruction. 
The second was followed by bouting-up. 

N'. Cultivations as for ''N” plots, but weeds eliminated by hand- 
picking. 

U. No mulching, but the weeds were removed by surface scraping 
with flat sweeps on the motor-hoe set by a trailing wheel to a depth of 
about \ in. 

U'. No cultivations. The plots were kept completely free from weeds 
by hand-picking. 

All plots were hand-hoed lightlj between the plants before bouting-up. 

Trampling of the soil was avoided during hand-picking of weeds by 
the use of long light boards. 

Size of plots. 

Approximately acre. 

Planting details. 

Four rows constituted a plot, of which only the middle two were 
measured. Rows were set 36 in. apart in order to minimize haulm 
damage from cultivations. Plant intervals were reduced to 1 ft. to 
compensate for increased row width. 
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Size of tubers. 

All potatoes were lifted by hand and passed over a H in. riddle. The 
weight of tubers affected by sunburning or greening was also noted for 
each plot. 

The results of this experiment are given in Table 2. 

Table 2. Total yields and percentage ware for 1938 experiment 

Total yield (expressed as tons per acre) 


Treatment symbol 

F 

F' 

N 

W 

11 

\y 


No. of cultivations 

6 

6 

o 

2 

0 

0 


Details of 

Given 

Given 

Some 

Weeds 

Surface 

Weeds 


cultivations 

early 

later 

weeds 

hand- 

picked 

scraped 
i iii> 

hand- 

pi(!ked 

Standard 

errors 

Total yields in 
tons per aero 

8*94 

8*70 

6*83 

8*80 

8*76 

8*49 

±0*44 


Mean for six cultivations 8-82; mean for no cultivations 8*63; 
difference 0*19 iff ‘H; difference due to weeds, l*96iO*C>3, 

Ware % of 92*7 92*4 84*9 92 1 92*5 99*4 ±0*79 

total yield 

Differences: N'-N -7*2 (significant); U-U'— 2*1 (not significant) i:l*12 

The most striking feature of tliese results is that the means for the 
four weed-free, motor-hoed treatments F, F', N', and IJ sliowed no 
apparent response by the crop to the three very different tillage treat- 
ments. The differences in t he means, botli of yield and of ])eT*centage ware, 
are not only well within the margin of error, but are also, from the view- 
point of the practical grower, negligible in comparison with the differ- 
ences in the cost of cultivation. Of the six comparisons between F and 
U cultivations in the six blocks three favour each treatment. The almost 
identical mean yields of the N and U plots show that, in the absence of 
weeds, two grublhngs and a ridging-up of the plants served no purpose 
other than the protection of the tubers by ridging. The ridges do not thus 
appear to have provided an environment more encouraging to the crop 
than the flat culture of the plots receiving tliree surface scrapings only. 
The four extra grubbings produced little or no eflect, although there is 
a suggestion of a slight response in yield wheii these are givum earlier; 
but the difference of 2-8 % in yield between F and F' is not statistically 
established, and may be due to chanc.c. 

The use of flat sweeps on the moinr-hoe for removing weeds at the 
surface level proved to be a better metho<l than the hand-picking. The 
necessity of hand -weeding when the soil was too wet, in the early part 
of the season, caused excessive packing, in spite of the fact that long 
boards were laid between the rows on these occasions in order to minimize 
trampling. 
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The competition of small weeds produced significant decreases both 
in yield and in percentage of ware, as is shown by the comparison 
between treatments N and N'. The actual percentage reduction of yield 
on the N plots below the mean of the other five treatments for each of the 
six blocks was: 


Block 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 

% reduction in yield 

11-3 

18-4 

271 

23-5 

43-4 

0-9 

% reduction in ware 

2‘2 

-1-4 

10-7 

12-6 

13*6 

2*3 


Only on the plot in block V was the weed infestation really severe, the 
weeds being principally bind-weed {Convolvulus avensis), groundsel 
{Senecio vulgaris) and young goose-foot or fat-hen {Chenopodium album). 
The reduction of yield by nearly one-half on the weedy plot of block V 
would not have been surprising if the plot had remained weedy throughout 
the season, but it was thoroughly cleaned twice before ridging-up on 
6 July, and it remained clean thereafter. The deleterious effect of the 
weeds in the early stages of the crop growth, before the cultivations were 
given, must therefore have accounted for most of the yield reduction. 
Substantial reductions also resulted on four of the remaining five plots 
on which, judged by eye, the weeds would not appear capable of harming 
the plants. There were indications, discussed below, that competition for 
moisture was the principal reason for weed damage. 

Tubers greened by exposure to light. All tubers showing signs of 
greening were carefully picked out and weighed separately for each plot : 

Treatment F F' N N' U U' 

% of greened tubers (>’59 0’.52 0*88 0*43 1-46 3-25 

Means for cultivations 0-56 % 0-65 % 2-35 % 

(bouted) (bouted) (flat) 

Although the plots grown on the flat produced a relatively high pro- 
portion of greened tubers, the slight cover provided by scraping (U) with 
flat hoes reduced this wastage to less than 1*5 %. This is still nearly three 
times the proportion wasted by the bouted-up plots on which little more 
than half of 1 % were spoiled. It might be further reduced if the scraping 
sweeps were designed to cast more soil sideways. 

The 1939 experiment 

The field trials for two consecutive years had shown no effective 
response by the potato crop to ridging-up, with or without frequent 
grubbing, when all weeds were removed by other means. Practical 
growers, with whom the results were discussed, suggested that “It takes 
deep working to do any good”. The depth of 3 in., previously used as 
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typical of local practice on light soils, was varied in 1939 to include 
grubbing both 3 and 6 in. deep. 

For the surface cultivations of the control plots, wide flat sweeps on 
the motor-hoe had proved very satisfactory in 1938, and these were used 
for all of the control plots in 1939. It had been found that although 
irregularities of the soil surface caused a very slight occasional mulching 
effect on the first operation, this became less with successive scrapings. 
The sweeps were arranged to move any soil loosened by scraping towards 
the plants. The blades were sharpened in order to minimize soil dis- 
turbance, thus providing a more effective comparison with the ridging 
and grubbing treatments. 

A possible effect of fertilizer placing on the extent of root-pruning 
damage was investigated by splitting the plots for two methods of 
fertilizer application. It was considered that a concentration of fertilizer 
near to those roots which are out of reach of the grubbing implements 
might be an advantage, and the plots were therefore split to compare the 
sowing of fertilizer in the planting furrows with broadcasting followed 
by harrowing in on the flat. 

The striking effects observed in 1938 of the competition of small 
weeds with the potato crop were considered worthy of further investiga- 
tion in 1939. An attempt was made to extend this study by direct sampling 
for an estimate of weed density. 

The trials for 1938 had shown only a suggestion of the expected 
advantage of early, as compared with later, grubbings. This comparison 
was therefore dropped in favour of a study of depth of working. The 
frequent grubbings were begun as soon as the plant rows were clearly 
visible, the necessity of avoiding accidental pre-emergence damage being 
doubly important under the conditions of an experiment. 

The standard error for the total yield data in the two previous years 
had been rather high (12*5 and 12*9 % respectively), although such 
variation is not unusual in plot trials. The rather small size of the plots 
(approximately you both years) was a possible contributory 

factor, and in 1939 the plot area was increased to acre. 

Details of the experimental design. 

Four randomized blocks of eight plots each were used. This gave four 
replications of the seven treatments and of one dummy comparison. 

Details of treatments. 

F 6. Five cultivations to a depth of 6 in., the last being followed 
immediately by bouting-up. 
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F 3. Five cultivations to a depth of 3 in., followed immediately by 
bouting-up. 

Nc 6. Two 6-in. cultivations only. Plots kept weed-free by additional 
surface scraping. Bouted-up after second cultivation. 

Nc 3. Two 3-in. cultivations only. Otherwise as for Nc 6. 

Nw 6. Two 6-in, cultivations only, but with no additional weed 
control. Bouted-up immediately after the second cultivation. 

Nw 3. Two 3-in. cultivations only. Otherwise as for Nw 6. 

S. No soil-stirring cultivations, but plots were kept weed-free by 
scraping with flat hoes, working at about |^-in. 

S. Ditto (dummy comparison). 

Fertilizer application. 

All plots were halved for the application of fertilizer by two methods. 
The half-plots were harvested separately. 

H. Fertilizer harrowed-in on the flat before drawing out the furrows 
for planting. 

B. Fertilizer applied in the furrows during planting. 

Size of plots. 

The harvested area of each plot consisted of four 20 yd. rows 32 in. 
apart. All plots were separated by guard rows, and outer plots were 
protected by double guard rows. The liarvested area of each plot was thus 
approximately acre. 

Planting details. 

Variety: Majestic (certified Ross-shire seed). 

Spacing: Rows were 32 in. apart, and sets were 15 in. apart. 

Bouting-up. 

This was done by a double mould-board hand plough, drawn by a 
tractor on pneumatic tyres. 

The equipment was taken throughout the crop, the plough being 
raised to slide along the surface when traversing S plots. 

Some haulm-crushing by the tractor tyres occurred, but this was 
shared equally by all plots, and the following weeks of intermittent rain 
brought rapid recovery, removing most traces of the damage. A little 
of the haulm on the N and F plots remained buried. 

Site of the experimental plots. 

The much larger area of the 1939 experiment was arranged to cover 
most of the combined sites of the two previous experiments. A con- 
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trasting soil type would have been an advantage, but no suitable alter- 
native site was available. As in previous years, the blocks were arranged 
at right angles to the direction of slope of the water-table, and the Jong 
narrow plots were paralleled to the slope. Thus any efPect on yield of 
differing moisture supply from the water-table was eliminated in the 
statistical analysis of the results. The results of this experiment are given 
in Table 4. 

Table 4. Total yields and> percentage ware jor 1939 experiment 

(1) Treatment means 

S F 6 F 3 No 6 Nc 3 Nw 0 Nw 3 s.e. 

Yield (tons/acre) 11-78 10-51 10-98 11-05 10-93 8-93 10-74 0-70 

%ware 90-0 90-7 90-7 91-1 900 89 1 90-2 0-49 

Nc 6-Nw 6. Yield dififerenoe 2-12 J_ 1-00; % ware dillerence -2-0 tO-09 

(2) Effect ol frequency of cultivation 

Nc Nw 

8 F Two Two 

No Five cultivations cultivations 

cultivations cultivations (weed-free) (weedy) s.e. 

Yield 11-78 10-75 10-99 9-67 iO-50 

% ware 90-6 90-7 90-5 89-7 ±0-35 

(3) Effect of depth of cultivation (weed-free plots only) 
in. surface 3 in. 0 in. 

scraping cultivations cultivations s.e. 

Yield 11-78 10-88 10-78 iO-50 

% ware 90-64 90-3 90-9 ±0-35 

Where weeds were removed, there were again no signs of any response 
by the potato crop, either to ridging-up with two preliminary grubbings, 
or to ridging with five preliminary grubbings as compared with surface 
scraping. Of the four comparisons between the F and S treatments 
provided by the four blocks, three were in favour of S. The small differ- 
ence in the mean yields, below statistical significance, even suggested 
some reduction in yield from the ridging-up and a slight further reduction 
from additional grubbings. The percentage ware was very uniform. There 
is a similar suggestion of a slight further decrease in yield for the 6 in., 
as compared with the 3 in. grubbing. The percentage ware shows, if 
anything, a trace of the opposite effect. These differences are not, how- 
ever, established and must be considered to be due to the various factors 
of experimental error. 

Weed competition was less intense in 1939, since the area had been 
partially cleaned by the preceding potato crops. The weedy plots gave, 
however, a significantly lower mean yield than the remaining weed-free 
plots, though almost the whole lowering was due to the Nw 6 plots, i.e. 
those cultivated to 6 in. The probable reason was that the two grubbings 

15-2 
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on the Nw 3 plots were done on 19 June and 1 July, while on the Nw 6 
plots the first grubbing was delayed until 25 June. The difference of 
yield of 2*12 tons per acre was produced by comparatively small weeds 
which nowhere dominated the haulm. The weeds were destroyed twice 
during the growing season and were largely smothered by the haulm 
after the second cleaning. There was a severe drought in June, and this 
result probably illustrates the effect of weed cleaning at a critical stage 
of the competition between the crop and the weeds for their water supply. 


An estimate of weed density 

On 18 June, just before the first grubbing of the Nw 3 plots, an 
estimate was made of the weight of weeds on each of the Nw plots. 
A light wooden frame was constructed to enclose an area of | m. sq. 
This was placed centrally in the space between the rows, and the weeds 
within the frame were pulled. The roots were cut off to ground level by 
scissors, and the plants were immediately weighed on a spring balance. 
The whole operation was thus carried out fairly rapidly in dry sunny 
weather, the operator wearing tennis shoes in order to minimize trampling 
of the soil. This trampling on the dry soil had a negligible effect. One 
random sample was taken in this manner in each of the five inter-row 
spaces of each subplot. The sample means thus obtained were observed 
to agree closely with an eye estimate of the weediness of the plots. 

Fig. 1 shows the potato yields in lb. per half plot plotted against the 
weed weight on 18 June for both the Nw 3 and Nw 6 series. There is a 
high positive correlation between the weed density and plot yield instead 
of a negative correlation as would be expected. The more fertile plots 
grew both more weeds and more potatoes than the less fertile. 

Two pairs of (N) plots in each block differed only in the presence or 
absence of weeds. Their differences in yield are set out below, with the 
corresponding weed density estimates. A negative sign indicates an 
apparent increase of yield due to weeds. 


Block 

Yield 
difference 
in lb. 

Nc 3-Nw ,3 

I 

- 2 

II 

-29 

in 

-10 

IV 

4 46 

Mean yield per 

plot in lb. 

176 


Weed 

Yield 

difference 

Weed 

density in 

in lb. 

density in 

gni./sq. m. 

Nc 6-Nw 6 

gm./sq. m. 

184 

4 96 

220 

400 

4 79 

488 

844 

H 96 

600 

404 

4- 4 

1188 


162 
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The correlation (r = 0-263) is insignificant for eight pairs of values. 
The shallow-grubbed plots, grubbed in mid- June, show no average 
reduction in yield from the weed competition. The deep-grubbed plots, 
grubbed a week later, show considerable yield reductions, but these are 



Yield in lb. per half plot 
.Fig. 1 . Weed density and crop yield. 

G refers to NwG plots; 3 refers to Nw3 plots 


not significantly related to the weed density as sliown by the sample. 
This probably indicates that the method of sampling the fresh weight 
of weeds does not give any satisfactory measure of the intensity of their 
competition with the crop. 
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The effects of fertilizer placing 

The effect of placing the fertilizer in the bouts before planting as 
compared with harrowing it in before drawing out the bouts was small. 
There was a small apparent gain of 2*5 % in yield due to placement 
which was far below statistical significance. 

The fertilizer was, however, subjected to heavy rain for a week while 
lying in the furrows, on a very well-drained sandy soil. This would be 
expected to produce a decrease in yield as compared with the half-plots 
on which the fertilizer had been protected from rain by harrowing in. 
The result, however, was that six out of the eight treatments, and the 
experiment as a whole, showed slight suggestions of a gain. This suggests 
that there may be a real advantage in this method of placing the fertilizer 
as near as possible to the sets, although the experiment does not produce 
any reliable evidence for this. 

The fertilizer placing had no effect on the size of the tubers. The very 
small differences in tl)e means shown by percentage ware are all well 
within the margin of experimental error. 

The fertilizer placement did not appear to give any marked effect on 
any of the treatments, though there was a suggestion, well below statis- 
tical significance, that the effect of weed competition was less noticeable 
on the yield when the fertilizer was placed closer to the plants. As a 
corollary, the weight of weeds harvested on 18 June was smaller on the 
half-plots in which the fertilizer was placed than on those in which it was 
harrowed in, but again the difference of weed weight was well below 
statistical significance. 

The placement of the fertilizer had, however, a definite effect on the 
percentage of the ware potatoes in the scraped series S spoilt by greening. 
Spoilt ware on the half-plots in which the fertilizer was placed amounted 
to 2*5 % as against 4*5 % on the plots in which it was harrowed in, and 
this 2 % reduction was statistically significant. 

The effect of a surface mulch on the 
moisture content of the soil 

In the 1937 experiment, eighteen plots, forming half of the Latin 
square, were given the same cultivation treatments as the potato plots, 
but were kept bare and clean of weeds by applying a light dressing of 
arsenious weed killer. The moisture content of these plots was deter- 
mined three times, on 18 July, 2 and 28 August, during a spell of dry 
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weather, the July and August rainfalls being only 1-28 and 1-13 in. The 
moisture content of each plot was determined on three bulked 2 ft. 
samples which were thoroughly mixed, quartered and dried at 110° C. 
for 24 hr. The difference in moisture content between the frequently 
mulched (F series) and the unmulched (U series) plots was 0-03-0-54 and 
— 0*28 % on the three sampling dates respectively giving a mean loss of 
water due to mulching of — 0*2G %, which is well within experimental 
error. 

These determinations were repeated in 1938. The spring and summer 
were hot and dry, the June and July rainfalls being 0-75 and 1*17 in. 
Samples were taken on 16 and 29 June and 17 July midway l)etween 
the rows of the plants down to a depth of 18 in., and were dried at 1 10° C. 
for 24 hr. as before. The difference in moisture content between the 
frequently mulched (F and F' series) and unmulched (U and U' series) 
plots was 0*79, 0-32 and —0*51 % on the three sampling dates respec- 
tively, giving an apparent mean gain of moisture content of 0*22 % due 
to mulching. All the differences, however, were just within experimental 
error. 

Only one set of moisture determinations was made in 1939 on 5 July 
after a long dry spell in June, and after this the weather broke. The 
methods used were similar to those used in 1938, except that bouting 
had already been done on 1 July, so that the depth of sampling was 21 in. 
in the bouts, 15 in. in the furrow and 18 in. on the fiat. The plots (F 3) 
on which a 3 in. mulch was maintained continuously had a moisture 
content 0*13 % less than the unmulched (S) plots. This was well within 
experimental error. 

The experiments on the effect of a surface mulch, in the absence of 
weeds, on the mean moisture content of the first 18 in. or 24 in. of the 
soil showed that it gave a mean increase of moisture content of 0*22 % 
in 1938 and a mean decrease of 0*26 and 0*13 % in 1937 and 1939 over 
the unmulched soil, giving a mean reduction of 0*06 % for the 3 years. 
The mulch thus had absolutely no effect on the moisture content of the 
first 18 in. of soil. 

Mulching may, however, cause a definite loss of water as compared 
with clean weeded land if the water-table is near the surface. In 1938 
one block, block VI, had a water-table at a mean depth of just less than 
3 ft. 6 in., while the mean depth on the other five blocks varied from 
about 4 ft. 9 in. to 9 ft. 6 in. The high water-table kept the plots of this 
block wetter than the other blocks, and mulching caused a pronounced 
lowering of moisture content, instead of the gain which the traditional 
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capillary hypothesis would predict. The results of this sampling, which 
was done on 17 July, were: 

Moisture content 


Block VI 
Blocks I-V 


Depth of 
water-table 


About 3 ft. 6 in. 
Below 4 ft. 6 in. 


r 

Mulched 

(F') 

9-80 

809 


Unmulched 

(U') 

1316 

7-99 


Mulch- 

unmulched 

-3-36 

+010 


This may only have been a chance effect, for it was not shown at all 
clearly in 1937. Three separate samplings were taken on land carrying 


no crop, and the mean results were : 

Approximate 
mean depth of 
water-table 

Block VI About 3 ft. 3 in. 

Block V About 3 ft. 6 in. 

Blocks I-IV Below 4 ft. 


Moisture content 

A 

r ^ 

Mulched Unmulched 

(F) (U) 

13*60 14*92 

13*64 13*16 

11*09 11*28 


Mulched - 
unmulched 
-1*32 
0*48 
-0*19 


The results of the three separate samplings were perfectly concordant, 
the difference mulched-unmulched being: 


Sampling date 
Block VI 
Block V 
Blocks I-IV 


18. vii. 37 2. viii. 37 

-1-26 -1*99 

0-50 0*43 

0-24 -0*43 


28. viii. 37 
-0*70 
0*51 
- 0*37 


A possible explanation of this difference is that in both 1937 and 1938 
the two plots concerned in block VI were contiguous, while they were 
not in block V, and as five water-table heights were taken just outside 
the experimental area, it is possible the apparent anomaly of block V is 
due to the water-table being higher under the mulched plot than under 
the unmulched. 

Mulching does, however, conserve moisture if the comparison is 
made between clean mulched land and weedy land. In 1938 the difference 
in moisture content on block V between the weed-free plots and the 
plots of series N, which only received two grubbings and no hand- 
weeding, was a loss of 1-44 and 1*33 % of moisture content due to weeds 
on 16 and 29 June respectively, which lie well outside the limits of 
experimental error. The yield, as already noted on p. 218, was 43 % 
lower on this weedy plot than on the rest of the block, and it is possible 
that this great reduction was due to the competition of weeds with the 
potato plants for the strictly limited supply of water. Further evidence 
can be found for this explanation since the yield of potatoes per block 
seemed to be correlated with the mean moisture content of each block on 
18 July in 1937 and on 17 July in 1938, as is shown in Fig. 2. It is 
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interesting to note that the block which fell off the regression line in 
1938 was very close to the area occupied by the block which fell off in 
1937. 



Fig, 2. The relation between crop yield and the moisture content of the first 
18 in. of soil. (Block moans.) 

The efp^ect of the height of the ground- water-table 
ON the moisture content of the soil 

The height of the water-table was observed in several plots in both 
1937 and 1938, and it was found to vary between about 3 and 10 ft. In 
both years moisture contents were available, in 1937 there were three 
separate samplings on the bare plots of the first 2 ft. of soil and in 1938 
only one of the first 18 in. of soil, but since it was taken from the bottom 
of the furrow between two ridges, it really extended from a depth of 
2 ft. up to a depth of 6 in. The moisture contents of these samples were: 

Water-table 

A ^ 

Year Between ft. Below 4 ft. 

1937 140 11*2 

1938 11*5 8-0 
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Discussion of results 

The yield of potatoes in these trials was definitely above the annually 
published national average for main crop potatoes in two of the years 
and just above in the third, although only very moderate dressings of 
dung and fertilizers were used. Hence a high standard of yield was 
obtained on light land without deep or frequent soil stirring. 

The potato crop proved unexpectedly insensitive to inter-row tillage. 
It was, in fact, surprisingly so in 1938, when one set of intensive grub- 
bings which was given a fortnight later than usual, caused no significant 
reduction of yield although it must inevitably have caused more exten- 
sive root pruning at a stage when root spreading had reached the centre 
of the row. Throughout the trials the crop seemed to be remarkably 
adaptable and to grow well under a wide variety of cultural practices. 

The susceptibility of the potato yield to competing weeds was in 
marked contrast to its lack of sensitivity to cultivation treatments. It 
is possible that this susceptibility may have been due to some specific 
limiting factor, for which both crop and weeds compete, and if so this 
factor was probably shortage of water rather than shortage of any 
particular nutrient. 

This demonstration of the negative result of cultivation to produce 
significant increases of yield would not satisfy the practical grower if 
these cultivations are the only way of keeping the weed population low 
or if they reduce the time spent on spraying and harvesting or if they 
benefit the succeeding crops in the rotation. 

These results suggest that shallow sweeps or light spring-tine weeders 
could replace grubbings and bou tings on light soils with considerable 
saving of time and fuel, if they were used fairly frequently when the crop 
was still young. A shallow cultivation at about 1 to in. appears to be 
adequate for weed destruction on such soils. 

Inter-row cultivations are often the easiest way to obtain a sufficiency 
of fine tilth for bouting-up, and so long as bouting-up is an essential part 
of potato culture, many of these tillages will probably be done for this 
reason alone. Bouting-up is probably done for three reasons. First it 
reduces the damage the sprayer does to the haulms when it goes through 
the crop* Fitting efficient haulm lifting guards to the tractor and sprayer 
wheels, such as are already used with success in laid corn, would probably 
prove a more efficient way of reducing haulm damage than bouting-up. 
Secondly, the bouts reduce greening of the tubers, but very low ridges are 
all that are needed for this purpose. Thirdly, the existing potato harvesting 
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machinery works much better on ridged than on flat land. But this 
limitation can be overcome, on light land at any rate. The potato-lifting 
plough, fitted with a double set of lifting fingers, was used successfully 
for harvesting unridged guard-rows at Ottershaw Park, and this imple- 
ment is much used in South Lincolnshire. The spinner undoubtedly works 
more easily with fairly high ridges, especially on heavy soils. The power- 
operated chain-elevator digger, a potato harvesting implement used 
almost exclusively in some potato-growing areas of the U.S.A., appears 
particularly suited to modern tractor conditions. It is little known in 
England, but Hardenburg (1934), in observations on 254 fields of 
potatoes near New York, reports it to be capable of lifting crops ridged 
2 in. high with only a little more damage than when the ridges were 
much higher. These results suggest that in light soils the grubbing and 
ridging policy should aim at the minimum height of ridge to which the 
harvesting ecpiipment can be adapated. 

The effect of intensive cultivation of the potato crop on succeeding 
crops depends on the weed population. If the potatoes are grown as the 
cleaning crop in a rotation, then certain perennial weeds may best be 
destroyed by frequent deep grubbing. Again, however, it is important 
that the grubbings on light soils be given with the definite object of weed 
destruction and that unproductive work in excess of these requirements 
should be avoided. 

These experimental results may not be applicable to heavy soils. In 
the first place a loose mulch on heavy soils may prevent the soil surface 
from baking into hard clods and thus facilitate the destruction of the 
weeds. It may not be possible to obtain sufficient fine soil to protect the 
tubers without cultivating the soil 2-3 in. deep. Harvesting requirements 
may also make higher ridges desirable. 

Soil moisture content has been shown by modern studies to be a 
highly variable quantity, and a more extensive programme of sampling 
would have been desirable, if minor effects of the 3 in. mulch on the 
moisture of the first 2 ft. of soil were to be reliably detected. The samplings 
were, however, sufficiently intensive to detect any moisture-conservation 
effect of the mulch great enough to be of economically important benefit 
to the crop. No such effect occurred in three seasons of widely varying 
rainfall. The range of water-table depths was such that capillary rise of 
soil moisture was important for some complete replications, and un- 
important for others. Thus the experiments included conditions repre- 
sentative of the principal range of water-table situations likely to occur 
on light arable soils. For none of these conditions was the mulch effective. 
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An explanation of this ineffectiveness of the mulch to conserve moisture 
is offered by the relation observed between the moisture content of the 
upper soil and the depth of the water-table. The results of research into 
the movement of water in soils show that important capillary movement 
of soil moisture is to be expected only where a continuous supply from 
a water-table is occurring, and then only through a strictly limited dis- 
tance. This distance, on the sandy soil studied, proved to be no more 
than 4 ft. Where the water-table lay deeper, any water lost by evaporation 
from the upper soil could not be replaced from below. No capillary rise 
therefore existed, thus rendering the mulch ineffective. The lack of effect 
where capillary rise did exist, may possibly be explained by the rapid 
replacement from below of any water lost from the unmulched plots, 
so that on these plots the layer dried by evaporation was no deeper than 
that of the comparable 3 in. soil mulch. The demonstration of the limit 
of capillary rise in a natural soil under field conditions is rarely possible, 
and the result is, therefore, of considerable interest. 

Summary 

The experiments conducted at Ottershaw Park in the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939 indicate that for a well-drained sandy loam, under a con- 
siderable range of moisture-supply conditions, main-crop potatoes do 
not respond in the absence of weeds to ridging-up, or to deep or frequent 
inter-row grubbings, by any increase in yield or in the percentage of 
ware. The crop showed successful powers of adaptation to a range of 
contrasting inter-row tillage treatments. 

The potato crop showed considerable sensitivity to weed competition 
in the early stages of growth. This indicates that it is of great importance 
to maintain the crop in a weed-free condition during this early period. 

Inter-row tillage operations on this type of soil should, therefore, be 
designed to destroy weeds and to provide moderate cover for the tubers. 
Intensification of such tillage beyond these limits is not of direct benefit 
to the plants. 

No moisture-conservation effect of any importance was produced by 
a 3 in. soil mulch during dry weather, even when the water-table lay 
within 4 ft. from the surface. 

A significant upward movement of water from the water-table to 
the surface soil was observed, but this was limited to a vertical distance 
of approximately 4 ft. for the soil type described. Beyond this limit the 
surface soil was apparently unaffected by the depth of the water-table. 
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These results may not be applicable to heavier soil types. It is 
probable, however, that they would hold good for most sandy loams. 

The results indicate the desirability of carrying out further experi- 
ments un contrasting British soil types, especially in the important 
potato-growing areas. 
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STUDIES IN SOIL CULTIVATION 

X. THE RESULTS OP A SIX-YEAR CULTIVATION 
EXPERIMENT 

By E. W. RUSSELL and B. A. KEEN 

Soil Physics Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 

The influence of the tilth of a seed-bed produced by different agricultural 
implements on the growth and yield of different crops has been studied 
here by Keen and his co-workers for a number of years. The results are 
given in the previous nine papers of this series. Up to 1934 only experi- 
ments lasting for one or two years had been carried out, but in 1933 a 
six-year cultivation rotation experiment was started on the Rothamsted 
Farm which was discontinued after the harvest of 1939. Russell & Keen 
(1938) and Russell & Mehta (1938) have discussed all the experimental 
data accumulated on this farm up to 1930, that is, including the results 
of the first three years of this rotation experiment. The purpose of this 
paper is to discuss the six years’ results. 

The general object of the experiment was to find out how far different 
methods of preparing a seed-bed affected the yield of the crops and the 
weediness of the land. The three methods chosen consisted in ploughing 
the land and following by whatever harrowings and rollings were con- 
sidered necessary (treatment P), grubbing the land with a tractor culti- 
vator followed by harrowings and rollings (treatment G) and obtaining 
a seed-bed in a single operation by using a small rototiller (treatment R). 
Bach of these primary operations of ploughing, grubbing or rototilling 
was carried out at two depths of 8 and 4 in., called the deep and shallow 
treatments, but in order to work to 8 in. with the grubber and rototiller 
it was necessary to go over the land twice. 

The reasons for choosing these three treatments were as follows: The 
plough cuts a definite furrow and inverts it. This usually, though not 
necessarily, causes some comminution of the soil surface and so helps to 
form the necessary seed-bed tilth. But further comminution and con- 
solidation by harrows and rolls is still necessary. The tractor-drawn 
grubber, or cultivator, breaks up the soil surface without inversion. In 
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most years, however, it does not leave the land in a suitable condition 
for a seed-bed and more working with harrows is usually needed. The 
rototiller, on the other hand, produces a seed-bed in one operation that 
is usually quite fine enough though it would often be considered too 
loose. The rototiller achieves this by having tines which, by rotating 
about a horizontal axis, dig and break up the soil. The experiment was 
on three adjacent parcels of land which were cropped in the three-course 
rotation, wheat, mangolds and barley, each parcel carrying a different 
crop. Each parcel was subdivided into two, by a 40 link (8*05 m.) path 
down the centre, and each of these were again divided into two. These 
four divisions of each parcel will be called blocks. Each block was 
divided into twelve long narrow plots, 139-8 links by 11 links (or 28-12 
by 2-21 m.) with a headland on the central path. Twelve different treat- 
ments were used, which were the twelve possible combinations of 
ploughing, rototilling and grubbing, carried out either deep or shallow 
and dressed with either calcium cyanamidc or nitrochalk as the source of 
nitrogen. The nitrogen was applied to the wheat as a top dressing of 
0-3 cwt./acre of N, to the barley a dressing of 0-2 cwt./acre of N was 
applied at least a week before drilling, and to the mangolds the cyana- 
mide, at the rate of 0-6 cwt./acre of N, was applied at least a week before 
drilling and half the nitrochalk was applied at tins time and the other 
half at singling. The mangolds also received a basal dressing of 0-75 
cwt./acre of P2O5 as superphosphate and 1-0 cwt./acre of KgO as muriate 
of potash. No other fertilizers were applied. 

The four blocks in each parcel were used as follows. On two of the 
blocks the same cultivation treatment was repeated every year without 
change, and these blocks form the Continuous Series. On the other two 
blocks the cultivation treatments rotate. Each plot that is worked deep 
one year is worked shallow the next, each plot receives nitrochalk for 
two years and then calcium cyanamide for two years, and on one block 
the cultivation rotation follows the order plough, rototiller, grubber, and 
is called rotation A, and on the other the order is plough, grubber, 
rototiller and is called rotation B. These two cultivation rotations were 
included so that if, in the following year, there were any residual effects 
of rototilling or grubbing the land instead of ploughing it, they could be 
determined. 

During the course of the six years the following additions and modifi- 
cations were made to the cultivation treatments. From 1933 to the 
harvest year 1936-7 the three' primary cultivations of ploughing, ro- 
totilling and grubbing were done on the same day, with the exception 
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of 1936-7 when the wheat ploughed plots were done ten days before the 
rototilled or grubbed plots. After this date each cultivation was carried 
out when the farm manager judged it would be moBt suitable. This 
resulted in the rototilling being done just before drilling and the ploughing 
and grubbing being done several days previously. 

Trouble was experienced from the very beginning with weeds, and 
in particular the young plant suffered. To overcome this the wheat 
stubble was shallow ploughed in the autumn of 1935, and in each sub- 
sequent year preparatory to the main spring cultivations for the man- 
golds. In the last year of the experiment the barley stubble was also 
Shallow ploughed and harrowed preparatory to the main autumn culti- 
vations for the wheat. In the harvest years of 1934-5 and 1936-7 the 
ploughed and grubbed plots of the barley break were ploughed and 
grubbed respectively in the winter directly after the mangolds had been 
carted off, and again in spring just before the seed-bed was prepared. 

The general way of preparing the seed-bed after the main cultivations 
had been done was to harrow and roll the ploughed and grubbed plots 
once or twice in the direction of cultivation and then to cross-harrow 
and roll the whole break once across before drilling. The experimental 
design had, however, a very grave defect in those seasons when it was 
difficult to obtain a seed-bed, for it did not allow of cross-cultivations 
being given to only the ploughed and the grubbed plots which needed 
them and not to the rototilled plots which did not.^ Only one really 
difficult season was encountered however. In 1937 the following culti- 
vations had to be given to all plots to obtain a suitable seed-bed for 
mangolds: spring- tine harrowed across'^once, lengthways once, and then 
tractor rolled and drag harrowed once lengthways, across once and then 
lengthways once, so that the rototilled plots had perforce to have ex- 
tensive subsequent cultivations to allow a reasonable seed-bed to be 
prepared on the ploughed and grubbed plots. After this year rototilling 
was usually deferred until just before drilling, so that the harrows which 
were used to prepare a suitable seed-bed on the ploughed and grubbed 
plots could traverse the rototilled plots before they were cultivated. 

Various cleaning operations were carried out in the growing crop. 
The winter wheat was usually harrowed and rolled in March or April 
and the barley was usually rolled in April or May. In 1934 and 1938 
both the barley and wheat plots, and in 1936 the barley plots were hand- 

^ This defect in design was inevitable, as the farm does not possess any close-coupled 
implements; cross -cultivation with normally hitched implements would have required 
impossibly wide headlands along the aides of the plots. 
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hoed in the beginning of May, though only on the wheat plots in 1938 
did there seem to be many weeds. If these hoeings had any effect on the 
crop growth, they would probably tend to reduce the differences due to 
the various cultivations. The mangold plots were regularly horse-hoed 
and sometimes hand-hoed as well. 

The only other modification that had to be madS was in March 1936. 
The winter wheat had failed, so the whole break was spring-tine harrowed 
and resown with spring wheat. 

The investigation, which was, in part, designed to find out how to 
conduct long-term cultivation experiments, showed up clearly the im- 
portance of the already mentioned fundamental defect, that it was not 
possible to cross-cultivate selected plots only. This was particularly 
serious on the grubbed plots, for a much fairer comparison would have 
been made if the deep grubbed plots had been worked both ways by the 
grubber and not only lengthways. It also resulted in the rototilled plots 
having to receive unwanted cross-cultivations which probably were 
slightly harmful to the tilth. 

A further limitation was that neither the grubber nor the rototiller 
could bury dung, so that none could be added during the experiment. 
This is not a fundamental limitation of this experiment as there is no 
evidence that dung is essential for these crops during a six-year experi- 
ment on this soil, but the dressings of artificials given were probably too 
low, bearing in mind the absence of dung, and this is probably the cause 
of a deterioration of yield that set in, particularly on the barley plots, 
towards the end of the experiment. 


The effect of the treatments on the crop yields 

The yields of each plot have been printed in the Annual Reports 
of Rotlmmsted Experimental Siationioith^e years 1934-8, and the individual 
1939 results will be printed in the next Report. 

In this section only short summaries of the treatment effects on crop 
yield will be given, and their form will sometimes be determined by the 
fact that, since the crop rotation is a three-year one, any appreciable 
variations due to soil heterogeneity will be eliminated from comparisons 
between mean yields or mean treatment effects for the first three years 
and the second three years. 

In some tables standard errors have been given to the mean effects of 
some treatrtients. If the means only involved plots of the Continuous 
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Series the variance, i.e. the square of the standard error, of the mean was 
obtained by dividing the sum of the residual variances of the plot yields 
over the period of years involved by the suitable factor. This could not 
be done for treatment means involving plots of the Rotating Series 
because the residual variances of the plot yields per year cannot be 
calculated as there ifas no true replication of these treatments. Approxi- 
mate standard errors for such means have been calculated for some 
tables by assuming that, in each year, the variance per plot was the same 
on the Rotating as on the Continuous Series. 


The level of yields 

Table 1 gives the mean yields of the three crops for each of the six 
years, together with the yields of wheat and barley on neighbouring 
manurial rotation experiments for a comparison. 


Table 1. Level of yields y 1934-9 


Wheat 



(grain in 

cwt./acre) 


' 

Two 

Experiment 


neigh- 

j^ear 

Cultivation 

bouring 

1934 

23-4 

270 

1936 

21-2 

22-2 

1936 

21-3 

16-7 

1937 

150 

16-8 

1938 

11-8 

30’2 

1939 

26-8 

23*2 

Mean 1934-6 

220 

21-6 

1937-9 

17-5 

23-4 


Barley 

(grain in cwt./acre) 


, ^ 

Cultivation 

Three 

neigh- 

bouring 

Mangolds 
(roots in 
tons/acre) 
Cultivation 

26-2 

26- 1 

35-9 

36-2 

33-9 

20-4 

25*7 

27'5 

20-7 

160 

20-0 

19-4 

16'9 

310 

13-7 

19-6 

33-2 

24-6 

29-0 

29-2 

26-7 

171 

281 

19-2 


The yield of wheat on this experiment was similar to that on neigh- 
bouring experiments in all years except 1938, when for some unexplained 
reason there was only a thin plant of wheat which did not tiller well and 
which looked miserable all through the season. The low yield in 1937 
was due to the season and not to the particular conditions on the experi- 
mental plots. There has, therefore, been no marked deterioration in the 
yield of wheat on this experiment compared with neighbouring experi- 
ments.’ 

The barley yields, on the other hand, show a marked deterioration 
of yield in the second three-year period compared with the first, which is 
not reflected in the yields of barley elsewhere on the farm. This can be 
seen from Table 1, for whereas the mean barley yields on the neigh- 
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bouring rotation experiments were 29*2 and 28*1 owt./acre for the three- 
year periods 1934-6 and 1937-9 respectively, those on this cultivation 
experiment were 29*0 and 17*1 cwt./acre, giving a mean drop in yield of 
about 11 cwt./acre. 

There have been no other mangold experiments in the immediate 
vicinity of this one, though in 1936 and 1937 mean yields of 26 and 
21 tons/acre were obtained elsewhere on the farm. The mean yield of 
19*2 tons/acre in the second three-year period is lower than 26*7 tons/acre 
in the first due to the good crop in 1934 and the bad crop in 1938, but 
owing to this lack of other mangold experiments it is not possible to say 
definitely how far this reduction is due to a general deterioration of the 
soil fertility in this experiment or how far it is due to general seasonal 
factors. 

The results of neighbouring sugar-beet experiments suggest that 
while a part of the lowering is probably due to seasonal effects — ^for 1934 
was also a good and 1938 a bad year — ^yet a considerable part is due to a 
lowering of soil fertility presumably due to an inadequate supply of 
artificials considering that no farmyard manure is supplied. This is 
brought out in the following table which gives the mean yield of sugar 
beet in tons/acre in two manorial rotation experiments, one on each side 
of the cultivation experiment (third column) and in one-year experiments 
on different fields that were in non-experimental farming for two to three 
years previously (fourth column) : 


Crop 

Experiment ... 

Mean yield in tons/acre for the period ... 

1934-6 

1937-9 

Percentage reduction in the second three- 
year period 


Mangolds Sugar-beet Sugar-beet 
Cultivation Manurial One year 
Rotation Rotation 

25-7 10-6 12-9 

19-2 7-7 11-7 

25 28 10 


The yields on the sugar-beet rotational experiments, neither of which 
had any dung added, follow those of the mangold crop very closely from 
year to year and show the same apparent deterioration of yield. As the 
one-year experiments also show an apparent deterioration of yield, part 
of this is presumably due to seasonal factors. But part may also be due 
to deterioration, as the mean dressing of sulphate of ammonia in the 
rotational experiments is only 0*3 cwt. of nitrogen per year, which is 
much lower than most of the levels used in the majority of the one-year 
experiments. Thus although no rigorous deductions can be made as to 
how much, if any, deterioration took place, it is possible that the mangold 

22-2 
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yields did show a loss of about 16 % of crop due to an inadequate supply 
of nitrogen. 

Hence the main conclusion to be drawn from these comparisons is 
that probably the level of manuring on this cultivation experiment was 
inadequate to maintain for six years the yields of barley and mangolds, 
though it was adequate for the wheat crop. This result will be discussed 
in more detail later on in this paper. 

Comparison of nitrochalk and calcium cyanamide 

AS THE NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER 

A comparison was made between nitrochalk and cyanamide as the 
form of the nitrogenous fertilizer, since there was a possibility that 
cyanamide might depress somewhat the growth of weeds. In this event 
we should expect the plots receiving cyanamide to give a higher mean 
crop yield or to deteriorate rather slower than those receiving nitro- 
chalk. 

The experimental results actually showed that, over the six years, 
the mean yields on the nitrochalk plots were higher than on the cyana- 
mide plots by the following amounts: 

cwt./acre owt./acre tons/acre 

Wheat grain 0*4 Barley grain 0-4 Mangold roots 0*4 

Wheat straw 1*6 Barley straw 0*2 Mangold tops 0-3 

The only figure calling for any comment is that for the wheat straw, 
which every year was definitely higher on the nitrochalk plots. This 
result can be explained in the following way. Watson (1939) found that 
at Rothamsted a top dressing of sulphate of ammonia applied in March 
gave a higher straw yield than if applied in April or later, though the 
yield of grain was hardly affected. The nitrochalk and cyanamide were 
usually applied in March or early April, and if the cyanamide became 
available more slowly than the nitrochalk it should be equivalent to a 
later dressing of available nitrogen and should therefore cause a de- 
pression in the straw yield, as found. 

There is no evidence that there is any difference of behaviour of 
nitrochalk and cyanamide in the second three years of the experiment 
as compared with the first three years. Hence cyanamide has no accumu- 
lative beneficial or harmful effect as compared with nitrochalk. 

The experiment suggests, therefore, that there is no difference in the 
response of the crops to cyanamide and nitrochalk unless the time of 
application of the nitrogen is important. 
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The yield on the ploughed plots 

There are four sets of ploughed plots whose yields are worth separat- 
ing out, the deep and the shallow ploughed plots on the Continuous 
and on the Rotating Series. The mean yields of these four treatments 
for the six years are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. Mean crop yields on the ploughed plots 


Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 


Grain 


Continuous: Deep 22*65 

Shallow 22*82 

Rotating: Deep 22*28 

ShaUow 21*45 

Continuous minus Rotating 0*87 

Deep minus Shallow 0*33 

Approx, standard error* 0*36 


Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Roots 

Tops 

34*94 

23*71 

29*15 

24*54 

5*72 

34*74 

24*59 

29*47 

2381 

5*63 

33 48 

23*92 

29*02 

24*04 

5*68 

32 42 

23*32 

28*04 

22*72 

5*45 

1*89 

0*53 

0*78 

0*80 

0*11 

0*63 

-0*14 

0*33 

1*03 

0*16 

0*68 

0-43 

0*50 

0*44 

0*10 


* This refers only to the Deep minus Shallow comparison and not to the Continuous 
minus Rotating, whose standard error is probably considerably larger. 


The main results that emerge from this table are that the effect 
of depth of ploughing is negligible, except possibly for the mangold 
crop, and that the yield is slightly higher on the Continuous than on the 
Rotating Series, implying that there may have been a small reduction 
of yield on those ploughed plots that were rototilled and grubbed in the 
two previous years. The mean yields of the ploughed plots on rotation A 
were about the same as on rotation B, so that the harmful residual effect 
due to using these two types of cultivator, if it existed, did not depend 
on whether the three-year cultivation rotation was grubber-rototiller- 
plough or rototiller-grubber-plough. This possible harmful residual effect 
will be discussed more fully in a later section. 

The mean yields of the crops on the ploughed plots of the Continuous 
Series for the first and second three-year periods of the experiment are 
given in Table 3. 


Table 3. Mean yields on the Continuously ploughed plots 


Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 

A A , A 



r 

Grain 

\ 

Straw 

r 

Grain 

\ 

Straw 

Roots 

Tops 

Mean yield;. 1934-6 

23*83 

38*66 

30*11 

36 13 

27*88 

.5*46 

1936-9 

21*63 

31*03 

18*19 

22*48 

20*47 

5*89 

Reduction of yield 

2*.20 

7*63 

11*92 

13*65 

7*41 

-0*43 
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This table shows the reduction of yield on the continuously ploughed 
plots only in contradistinction to Table 1 which is for the whole experi- 
ment. The differences between the two tables are small for barley and 
mangolds, but rather larger for wheat. 

Table 4. The crop response to depth of ploughing in each 
three-year period 

Wheat grain Barley grain Mangold roots 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acro) (tons/acre) 


Series 

1934-6: 

C 

R 

C 

R 

C 

R 

Deep minus ShaUow 
Standard error 

1937-9: 

-0-77 

0-79 

0*39 

018 

0*99 

0-60 

1-70 

Ml 

010 

Deep minus Shallow 
Standard error 

0-43 

0-66 

1-29 

-1-95 

0-69 

0-71 

-0-24 

0-59 

2*54 


Series C, continuous; Series R, rotating. 


Table 4 shows that this reduction in yield is about the same on the 
deep as on the shallow ploughed plots of the Continuous Series. But 
there does seem to have been a response by wheat and mangolds to deep 
ploughing on the Rotating Series in the second three-year period, 
probably because the ploughing was following on land that, having been 
worked mainly by the grubber or rototiller for the preceding two years, 
was more weedy than the ploughed plots on the Continuous Series. This 
should not apply to the barley crop, which in fact does not show this 
response, as it follows the mangold crop which left the land clean, since 
it was hoed several times. Hence this beneficial effect of deep ploughing 
is probably due to its having a greater depressing effect on the weed 
population than the shallow ploughing. 

Thus over the six years of the experiment there is no evidence that 
ploughing below a 4 in, depth confers any benefit to the crop that is 
reflected in its yield unless the land is dirty, when it may be advan- 
tageous to plough deeper. This result is in accord with the general run of 
experimental results on this farm. 

Comparison of the plough and rototiller 

The* wheat and mangold yields were definitely lower on the rototilled 
than on the ploughed plots over the six-year period, while the barley 
yields were about the same on the deep rototilled plots and a little down 
on the shallow, as is shown in Table 5. For all the crops, except mangold 
tops, the yields were higher on the deep rototilled plots than on the 
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Table 5. Mean yield of the ploughed and roiotilled plots 


. 

Wheat 

(cwt./acre) 



Barley 

(cwt./acre) 

A 

Mangolds 

(tons/acre) 

A 


( 

Grain 

\ 

Straw 

t 

Grain 

s 

Straw 

( 

Roots 

Tops 

Mean ploughed, P 

22-30 

33-90 

23-88 

28-92 

23-78 

5-62 

Rototilled deep, RD 

Rototilled shallow, RS 

18-84 

30-10 

24-26 

28-29 

22-44 

6-19 

17-80 

28-64 

22-54 

26-78 

21-21 

6-26 

Rototilled: Continuous Series 

18-06 

29-17 

23-28 

27-76 

21-98 

6-22 

Rotating Series 

18-60 

29-57 

23-52 

27-31 

21-67 

6-23 

P-RD 

3-46 

3-80 

-0-38 

0-63 

1-34 

0-43 

P-RS 

4-60 

6-26 

1-34 

2-14 

2-67 

0-36 

Approx, standard error of 
differences 

0-32 

0-59 

0-37 

0-43 

0-39 

0-08 


shallow. This result is probably not due to the mere increased depth of 
working, as the results of the ploughed plots showed that depth was not 
important. There is the possibility that the greater depth was in fact 
important for the particular kind of tilth produced by the rototiller 
and, as will be shown in the next section, by the grubber. A more 
probable explanation is that, because deep rototillage involved going over 
the land twice, it is due to the finer tilth and to the better burial of weeds 
and weed seeds on the deep than on the shallow tilled plots, both these 
differences being confirmed by Russell & Mehta’s (1938) findings. 

The deterioration of yield on the rototilled plots in the second over 
the first three-year period is given in Table 6. The table shows that the 
rate of deterioration of the barley and mangold yields appears to be 
independent of the cultivation treatment, except that the yield of man- 
golds on the continuously shallow rototilled plots appears to deteriorate 
rather slower than on the rest of the experiment. 


Table 6. The deterioration of yield on the rototilled plots 


Ploughed Continuous Series 
Continuous rototilled deep 
Continuous rototilled shallow 
Rotating rototilled : Deep 

Shallow 


Wheat 

(cwt./acre) 


Grain Straw 

2-20 7-63 

5- 63 10-65 

6- 05 10-93 

4-81 7-70 

4-70 8-81 


Barley 

(cwt./acre) 

! "N 

Grain Straw 

11-92 13-65 

11-70 13-90 

11- 60 14-08 

12- 79 13-67 

11-63 12-72 


Mangolds 

(tons/acre) 

r \ 

Roots Tops 

7-41 -0 43 

6-55 -0-02 

4-34 -0-08 

6-61 -0-29 

6-04 0-07 


The results for wheat are in marked contrast. The rototilled plots 
have definitely deteriorated more than the ploughed plots, and as 
Table 7 shows this occurs on each of the four main treatments. This 
table also shows that the deep^ and twice, rototilled plots of the Rotating 
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T^ble 7. Decrease in yield of wheat grain in cvft.jacre o 
the rototiUed below the ploughed plots 


Rotating Series 

A 

t V 

Deep Shallow 
1934-6 0-99 210 

1937-9 4*95 6 03 


Continuous Series 

f 

Deep Shallow 

2-32 3-47 

6-26 6-72 


Series yielded almost as well as the ploughed for the first three years. 
The beneficial effect of the deeper rototillage was not affected by the 
deterioration of yield, since compared with the shallow rototiUed plots 
it produced mean increases of yield of 0-4 and 0’9 cwt. of grain per acre 
on the Continuous and 1*6 and 1-4 cwt. /acre on the Rotating Series 
over the periods 1934-6 and 1937-9 respectively. Hence it is difficult to 
argue that the wheat yields are lower on the rototiUed than on the 
ploughed plots because the tilth on the rototiUed plots is too fine for 
winter wheat, as it is precisely those plots most likely to possess a deep 
fine loose tilth that give the smaUest reduction of yield in the early years 
of the experiment. 


Comparison op the plough and grubber 

The mean yields of the crops over the six-year period are given in 
Table 8. The grubbed plots yield less in all cases than the ploughed, 
though the reduction for the deep grubbed is not very large for barley 
or mangolds. Again in all cases the shallow (and once) grubbed plots 
do not yield^as well as the deep (and twice) grubbed ones. The con- 
tinuously grubbed plots yield rather less than those grubbed in rotation 
though the difference is negligible for wheat and for mangold tops. 

Table 8. Mean yield of the ploughed and the grubbed plots 


Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 



^ K. 

Grain 

> 

Straw 

! A- 

Grain 

.. — , ^ 

Straw 

^ 

Boots 

Top,' 

Mean ploughed, P 

22-30 

33-90 

23-88 

28-92 

23-78 

6-62 

Grubbed: Deep, GD 

Shafiow, GS 

18-81 

29-04 

22-67 

27-40 

21-90 

6-22 

17-74 

28-07 

21-83 

26-63 

21-06 

6-31 

Grubbed; Continuous Series 

18-20 

28-39 

21-62 

26-06 

20-83 

6-20 

{Rotating Series 

18-36 

28-72 

22-87 

27-87 

22-13 

6-34 

P-GD 

3-49 

4-86 

1-21 

1-62 

1-88 

0*40 

P-GS 

4-46 

6-83 

2-06 

2-39 

2-72 

0-31 

Approx, standard error of 

0-32 

0-69 

0-37 

0-43 

0-39 

0-08 


rerences 
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The deterioration of yield on the grubbed plots in the second three- 
year period compared with the first is given in Table 9. The deeper 

Table 9. Deterioration of yield on the grubbed plots 

Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(owt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 

f 

Grain 

Ploughed Continuous Series 2-20 

Continuously grubbed: Deep 6*57 

Shallow 6*33 
Grubbed Rotating Series : Deep 5*90 

Shallow 4*55 

grubbed plots seem to deteriorate rather more rapidly than the shallow, 
particularly on the Continuous Series, though this effect is only appre- 
ciable for wheat straw, barley grain and mangold roots. This is due to 
the level of yields on the deep grubbed plots of the Continuous Series 
having fallen to the level of the shallow grubbed plots of this series in 
the second three-year period, as is shown in Table 10. In the last three- 

Table 10. Decrease of yield of the Continuous shallow 
grubbed below the Continuous deep grubbed plots 

Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 



Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Roots 

Tops 

1934-6 

1 27 

2-63 

2-08 

1-70 

2-27 

-015 

1937-9 

102 

0-30 

-0-23 

0-82 

-003 

-014 


year period only wheat grain shows any benefit from deep as compared 
with shallow grubbing, and this is hardly significant as the three annual 
values of this benefit were 1’40, 2*40 and — 0*75 cwt./acre. The mean 
yields for these three years were 9*5, 11*0 and 24’3 cwt./acre so that deep 
grubbing appeared to be of benefit when the yields were very low. 

Table 9, in conjunction with Table 6, shows that the rates of deteri- 
oration of the barley and the mangold yields are the same for the plough, 
the rototiller and the grubber, so that this deterioration cannot be 
attributed to the method of cultivation. Presumably it is due to an 
inadequate supply of artificial fertilizers. Wheat, however, shows a 
greater deterioration on the grubbed than on the ploughed plots, as did 
the rototilled plots. When the results are analysed out in further detail, 
as in Table 11, it is seen that they show exactly the same behaviour as 
the rototilled, namely that in the first three years the wheat yield on the 
deep (and twice) grubbed plots was nearly the same as on the ploughed 


Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Roots 

Tops 

7*63 

11-92 

13-65 

7-41 

-0-43 

11-98 

9-65 

12-83 

10-52 

13-48 

12-60 

7-56 

5-26 

-0-35 

-0-34 

8-68 

7-73 

12-96 

12-36 

14-29 

14-50 

7-83 

6-21 

-0-42 

-0-46 
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plots but that in the second three-year period they had sunk to much 
lower values. 

Table 11 . Decrease in the yield of wheal grain in cwtfacre 
of the grubbed below the ploughed plots 

Rotating Series Continuous Series 

^ ^ A ^ 

Deep Shallow Deep Shallow 

1934-6 0-91 2-21 1-40 3-43 

1937-9 5-96 600 6*37 6-95 

Comparison of the rototilled and the grubbed plots 

The mean differences in yield between the rototilled and the grubbed 
plots are given in Table 12. There is a general tendency for the grubbed 
plots to have a slightly lower yield than the rototilled, and this is still 
true when more detailed comparisons than those between full means are 


Table 12 . Increased yield of the rototilled over the grubbed plots 

Wheat Barley Mangolds 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 



Grain 

' % 

Straw 

( 

Grain 

-A ^ 

Straw 

Roots 

Tops 

1934-6 

-0*24 

0-81 

103 

0-48 

-0-07 

Oil 

1937-9 

0-33 

0-82 

1-27 

0-66 

0-76 

-0*20 

Mean 

009 

0-82 

116 

0-57 

0*36 

-004 

Approx, standard error of mean 

0*37 

0-69 

0-43 

0-50 

0-44 

010 


considered. For the first three years wheat grain, but not straw, did rather 
better on the grubbed than rototilled plots, particularly on the deep 
plots of the Continuous Series. Barley definitely did better on the 
rototilled plots, while the mangolds sometimes did better on the rotptilled 
and sometimes on the grubbed. The main result of this comparison is, 
however, the smallness of the differences between these two cultivation 
treatments. 

Thb residual effects of the bototiller and grubber 

The possible existence of harmful residual effects on the crop yield 
due to using the rototiller or the grubber instead of the plough has 
already .been mentioned in the section dealing with the crop yield on the 
ploughed plots. This point will now be examined in more detail. There 
were three different cultivation series in this experiment, the first con- 
taining those plots that always received the same method of cultivations, 
the Continuous Series, the second those plots in which the method of 
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cultivation followed the three-year cultivation rotation — ^plough-roto- 
tiller-grubber, called rotation A, and the third those plots cultivated in 
the order plough-grubber-rototiller — called rotation B. Thus the ploughed 
plots on the two Rotating Series differ from those on the Continuous 
Series in that the former were not ploughed in the two previous years 
while the latter were. If the grubbed or rototilled land was in a less 
favourable condition than the ploughed at the end of the cropping 
season, it is possible that it will carry a poorer crop in the following 
season if both are treated the same. Under these conditions the crop 
yield ought to be higher on the ploughed plots of the Continuous Series 
which have been ploughed all the time than on the ploughed plots of the 
Rotating Series, which were not ploughed the two previous years. 
Table 2 has already shown that grubbing and rototilling appear to have 
small harmful residual effects in comparison with the plough, but these 
differences are not precisely determined as they have been obtained from 
differences of yield between plots in different blocks and not between 
plots in the same block. A more detailed analysis of the data into two 
three-year periods does not give any additional confirmation of this 
result as the results of the comparisons become erratic. 

A further method of examining the question whether grubbing or 
rototilling have harmful residual effects is to compare the mean yield 
of the rototilled plots of rotation A, which were ploughed the previous 
year, with those of rotation B which were grubbed the previous year 
and with those of the Continuous Series which were always rototilled. 
If the previous year's rototilling or grubbing left any harmful effects in 
the succeeding year that the ploughing did not, then the yield should be 
higher on rotation A than on rotation B or on the Continuous Series. 
In the same way the yield of the grubbed plots on rotation B which were 
ploughed the previous year should be higher than those on rotation A 
which were rototilled the previous year or on the Continuous Series 

Table 13. The harmful residual effects of not ploughing the land 

(method II) 


Wheat grain Barley grain Mangold roots 

(cwt./acre) (cwt./acre) (tons/acre) 



Bot. 1- 

Rot. 1-' 

Rot. 1- Rot. 1- 

Rot. 1- 

Rot. 1- 


Rot. 2 

Cont. 

Rot. 2 Cont. 

Rot. 2 

Cont. 

Rototiller: 

Deep 

10 

1-7 

-01 01 

1*9 

0*2 

ShaUow 

3-6 (a) 

1-8 (a) 

1-7 1-0 

21 

M 

Grubber; 

Deep 

Shallow 

-0-4 

-0-4 

-01 20 

0*0 

0*3 

-0-6 

-01 

21 (6) 3-3 

0*0 

31 
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which were always grubbed. The five-year means of these differences are 
given in Table 13. In this table rotation 1 is rotation A for the rototilled 
and rotation B for the grubbed series and rotation 2 is the other rotation. 
The wheat entries for the shallow rototiller series, marked (a) are almost 
entirely due to very high yields on the two plots of rotation A in 1937, 
which gave differences of 12*3 and 9*2 cwt./acre respectively for that 
year. The entry marked (b) for the barley yield under shallow grubbing 
is entirely due to very low yields on the two plots of rotation A in 1938, 
which gave a difference of 10-0 cwt./acre for that year. Cochran (1939) 
gave a rather more accurate method than this for estimating the residual 
effects of grubbing or rototilling the land, but the results of this more 
elaborate calculation do not differ appreciably from the simpler rotation 
1 -rotation 2 comparison. 

The interpretation of Table 13 is not quite straightforward, since for 
the deep rototilled plots the difference rotation 1-rotation 2 really gives 
the residual effect of the shallow grubber compared with the shallow 
plough, for these are the treatments the plots received the previous year, 
while rotation 1-Continuous gives the residual effect of deep rototiller 
compared with the shallow plough. But the general impression one gets 
from the table is that the residual effects, if they exist, are small and 
very erratic. 

There is still a tliird method of testing for any appreciable residual 
effects by comparing the difference of yield between all those ploughed 
and, say, those rototilled plots on the Rotating Series which were 
grubbed the previous year with the difference between the ploughed 
and rototilled plots on the Continuous Series. The first difference is 
what Cochran (1939) called the direct effect of the rototiller in com- 
parison with the plough, since the previous year’s cultivation was the 
same for each treatment and can be calculated rather more accurately 
than is (^escribed here. The second difference he called the continuous 
effect as it contains all harmful residuals resulting from rototilling the 
land year after year instead of ploughing it year after year. The difference 
between these represents the sum of any harmful residual effects due to 
the rototiUings in the previous years. 

Table 14 gives these harmful residual effects both for the full five 
years available and for the last three, when they should be most notice- 
able. This table again gives no evidence that there are any appreciable 
residual effects of not ploughing the seed-bed. 

The conclusion reached is, therefore, that under the experimental 
conditions employed, there appeared to be no appreciable residual effects 
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Table 14. The harmful residual effects of not ploughing the land 

{Method III) 


Plough minus rototiller: 
Deep 
Shallow 

Plough minus grubber; 

^ Deep 
Shallow 


Wheat grain 
(cwt./acre) 

1^-9 1937-9 

1.5 0-4 

0-6 0-3 


- 0-8 . - 0-8 
0-3 0-5 


Barley grain 
(cwt./acre) 


1935-9 

1937-9 

01 

-30 

0-9 

1-2 

1-4 

0-4 

21 

0-9 


Mangold roots 
(tons/acre) 


1935-9 

1937-9 

- 0*6 

- 1-7 

0-6 

0-3 

0*7 

- 0-7 

2-9 

2-2 


of grubbing or rototilling the land instead of ploughing it in the following 
year. But this conclusion is limited by the important experimental con- 
dition that all the plots were shallow ploughed as soon after the wheat 
was harvested as possible in preparation for the mangold crop. 


Miscellaneous observations on the crop growth 

A number of eye observations have been taken on the crop, mainly 
at harvest. The usual remarks for the wheat and barley are that the 
ploughed plots carry a taller plant ripening more evenly than the culti- 
vated plots. The shallow cultivated plots usually carried a gappy plant 
and in a bad year one of very variable height and for barley containing 
many green ears at harvest. In general the ploughed plots carried the 
fewest and the shallow cultivated plots carried the most weeds. There 
was, however, no close connexion between total yield and general 
weediness during the growing season, since the deep cultivated plots 
sometimes gave the same crop yield but carried a larger weed population 
than the ploughed. 

There were exceptions to these generalizations. Two blocks of the 
barley experiment in 1938 provide an example when they did not hold. 
There was a poor early stand on the ploughed and the grubbed plots and 
a better, but still only mediocre, stand on the rototilled plots. This was 
not due to weeds as the two blocks were still clean but may have been 
due either to differential bird damage or to poor tilth causing uneven 
germination. There were indications that the bare patches had a rougher 
tilth and were a little drier than where the barley was showing, but the 
differences were only small. At harvest all eight of the rototilled plots 
were described as having an even plant of uniformly ripe ears while 
only one of the eight ploughed plots was so described and none of the 
grubbed, though one had uniformly ripe ears. None of the rototilled 
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plots were described as weedy though several of the ploughed and grubbed 
were. In this case weediness was a result of the patchiness of the crop 
and not a cause, whereas normally it is at least a partial cause. 

One other observation was made on the wheat crop in four out of the 
six years of the experiment. The wheat ears tended to be larger on the 
deep ploughed plots than on the shallow but the number of ears rather 
fewer. In three of these years the straw was noted as being taller and 
stronger on the deep ploughed than the shallow ploughed plots. These 
two effects were also noted on the deep grubbed plots in 1935. 

Weeds were usually more in evidence in the early stages of growth 
on the non-ploughed mangold plots, particularly on those shallow tilled, 
though they could never dominate the crop for long as it was hoed at 
least once before and usually several times after singling. At the time of 
pulling all the plots were clean, the only exception being in 1936 when 
half the plots could not be properly hoed towards the end of the season 
with the consequence that they carried a strong weed population through- 
out the latter part of the growing season. These late weeds did not, 
however, affect the yield. 

The number of mangold roots pulled per plot was counted every 
year, and except for 1935 was almost independent of cultivation treat- 
ment as is shown in Table 15. In 1935 the effect of treatment is marked, 

Table 15. Mean number of mangold roots harvested per plot* 

(1934-9, omitting 1936.) 

Plough Rototiller . Grubbor 
Deep 162 161 169 

Shallow 164 169 160 

* To obtain roots per acre multiply by 130. 


Table 16. Mean number of mangold roots harvested per plot in 1935 

Continuous Series Rotating Series 

... A 

f ^ ! ^ 

Plough EototiUer Grubber Plough Rototiller Grubber 
Deep 168 167 • 167 166 169 146 

Shallow 181 140 103 173 149 165 

as is shown in Table 16. The plant numbers were highest on the ploughed 
plots, and in the Continuous Series there was a considerable reduction 
on the shallow rototilled and a great reduction on the shallow grubbed 
plots. This result is probably due to the great variations in the weediness 
of the seed-beds produced by the various cultivation implements. 
Russell & Mehta (1938) showed that in 1934 there was a poorer apparent 
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germination of mangolds on the weedier plots than on the cleaner, but 
that it was sufficient on every plot for an almost even plant to be set at 
singling. In 1936 the seed-beds on the non-ploughed plots were weedy, 
and the shallow grubbed plots of the Continuous Series were particularly 
foul. Weeds seem to have caused a sufficiently large mortality among the 
young seedlings on some of these plots to prevent a full plant being set, 
and hence the large variations in plant number. To overcome this trouble 
in future years it was decided to plough the whole of the wheat stubble 
to a 4 in. depth in the autumn of 1935 and every subsequent year in 
preparation for the mangold seed-beds. This had the desired cleaning 
effect so that in the subsequent years a fairly even plant was set at 
singling as can be seen from Table 15. 

The roots were sometimes rather smaller on the rototilled and the 
grubbed plots than on the ploughed, but the differences were not large, 
as is shown in Table 17. 


Table 17. Mean root weight of mangolds in lb. 



Plough 

Rototiller 

Grubber 

1934-6: Deep 

2-96 

2-91 

2-85 

Shallow 

2-76 

2-76 

2-83 

Mean 

2-86 

2-83 

2-84 

1937-9: Deep 

219 

1'96 

1-93 

Shallow 

206 

1'95 

1-91 

Mean 

2 13 

1-96 

1-92 


One other comment was made about the mangolds in each of the 
last three years. At lifting time the leaves were predominantly dark 
green on the deep ploughed plots, a lighter green on the shallow ploughed 
becoming yellowish or yellow on the rototilled and the grubbed, this 
being more marked on those shallow than those deep tilled. 


The relative influence of seed-bed tilth and 

WEEDS ON CROP YIELD 

The question that arises from these experiments is how far the 
differences in crop development on the various plots are due to differ- 
ences in the tilth of the seed-bed at the time of sowing and how far to 
differences in weed infestation. No definite answers can be given to this 
question since direct estimates of seed-bed tilth and weediness during the 
growing season are not available. There is no question that the very low 
yields on some plots was due to them being foul with weeds, but the 
question of greater importance is whether the average losses of crop due 
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to grubbing or rototilling are due to the greater weed population they 
carry or to their giving a seed-bed having a poorer tilth. 

There is one general consideration pointing to weeds being an im- 
portant factor in causing this reduction in yield. The rototiller working 
shallow always seemed to prepare as good a seed-bed as the shallow 
plough treatment, yet the yields were usually lower and sometimes 
considerably lower while the weed infestations were often considerably 
higher. The rototiUer working deep gave a deeper seed-bed which was 
probably only a little looser and a little finer than when working shallow, 
but it usually carried a larger crop with fewer weeds. Since the depth of 
ploughing did not affect the yield, it seems quite plausible to assume 
that it was the decreased weediness rather than the increased depth ot 
seed-bed that was mainly responsible for the increased yield. 

Turning to the crops individually, it was often noted that the wheat 
straw was rather shorter on the non-ploughed than on the ploughed plots. 
It is unlikely this would be a seed-bed effect as the crop is winter sown, 
but is much more likely to be due to weed competition for available 
nitrogen as suggested by Blackman & Templeman (1939), particularly 
since this was most noticeable at the end of the experiment when 
deterioration of yield due to insufficient manuring was probably setting 
in. 

A second interesting point is that there was a definite tendency for 
the grain on the deep ploughed plots to be plumper and the straw taller 
but for the crop to be less uniform than on the shallow ploughed, so that 
the yield per acre was unaffected. It is possible that the plumper grain 
and the taller straw may have been due to the slightly greater freedom 
from weeds and that the greater unevenness of plant was due to the 
rather rougher and less uniform seed-bed on the deep than on the shallow 
ploughed plots. 

There is a general belief that barley starts off much better if it has a 
fine seed-bed ; this may be the reason why the deep rototilled plots gave 
as good a yield as the ploughed, although they carried a heavier weed 
population. Here tilth is almost certainly of some importance and this 
is probably borne out by the 1938 barley results already discussed. The 
evidence for the harmful effect of weeds is less clear than for wheat. In 
the fitst place the mean reduction of yield on the shallow grubbed plots, 
usually the Weediest, below the ploughed plots is only 2 cwt./acre for the 
barley grain compared with cwt./acre for the lighter wheat crop. But 
the barley followed the mangolds so weed competition may have been 
less severe. 
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Weeds early in the season, however, might easily set the plant back 
somewhat, thus making it less uniform in height and maturity at harvest 
than the cleaner plots, as observed. But if this is the correct explanation 
one would expect it to be due to competition between the Weeds and the 
barley for the nutrients and in particular for the available nitrogen. 
Now the barley crop showed very marked deterioration in yield in the 
second three-year period, but this deterioration has been shown to be 
the same on the comparatively clean ploughed plots as on the dirty 
grubbed ones, and is six or seven times as large as the loss of yield 
due to using the grubber. The competition between the weeds and the 
barley for nutrients must, therefore, have been very small if it were the 
cause of lowering of yield of the grubbed compared with the ploughed 
plots. 

The mangold crop appears to be more afrected by the weediness than 
by the tilth of the seed-bed, though probably in each year the variations 
in tilth from plot to plot were considerably smaller than the variations 
in weediness. Weeds compete very successfully with the young mangold 
plants in the first stages of their growth cither by killing them off or by 
giving them a set-back from which they never completely recover. This 
is the probable cause of the harvest observation that the mangold leaves 
go yellow soonest on the shallow non-ploughed plots and keep greenest 
longest on the deep j)loughed plots for this is the order of seriousness of 
weed competition in the seed-bed. This argument is barely invalidated, 
as it seems to be for the barley crop, by the result that the rate of de- 
terioration of yield is the same on the ploughed and the non-ploughed 
plots, for after the first 2 3 weeks of crop growth all the mangold plots 
are kept equally clean by hoeing for the rest of the growing season. 
There is only a greater shortage of nutrients on the unploughed than 
on the ploughed plots for the very early and not for the greater part of 
the growing season but, as Brenchley (1929) has shown, the future 
physiological development of the crop is especially sensitive to shortage 
just at this time. 

Thus while no definite conclusions can be drawn from the experi- 
mental data on whether less suitable tilth or increased weediness is the 
cause of the crops on some cultivation treatments yielding less than on 
others, the generalization that winter wheat and mangolds are more 
susceptible to weeds and less to seed-bed tilth than barley appears to be 
consistent with the experimental results. 
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The practical conclusions from these results 

The main result that has emerged from this experiment is the very 
great importance of good weed control in the seed-bed. The great virtue 
of preparing a seed-bed by ploughing and then breaking up the furrow 
with harrows and rolls is that by turning the furrow slice right over, 
perennial and annual weeds are kept in check while the young crop is 
germinating and beginning to grow. Good tilth by itself does not ensure 
this condition, and in fact this experiment gave the impression that the 
development of the crop was not very sensitive to variations in the tilth 
of the seed-bed provided it was clean. 

This result, which is in accord with British agricultural practice, 
means that the plough, by turning over the furrow slice can be a most 
efhsctive controller of weeds in the early stages of the crop development, 
and no method of seed-bed preparation that does not ensure this burying 
of weeds and weed seeds can be of more than limited use. 

But this result also means that if the laud is already clean, as it 
often is after a root crop, any method that gets a reasonable tilth quickly 
can be used without the necessity for a ploughing. 

The second general conclusion is that except possibly for the mangold 
crop the depth of working the seed-bed appeared to be of no importance, 
since there was no appreciable difference in yield between plots ploughed 
to a 4 in. or to an 8 in. depth for the whole of the six-year period, the 
largest difference being about 6% for the mangold crop. This must not 
be taken to mean that ploughing below 4 in. is never beneficial, but it 
docs mean that, as far as crop yield at Rothamsted is concerned, if the 
soil has been ploughed to below 4 in., it is probably unnecessary to repeat 
this depth for at least six years. Ploughing to 8 in. did, however, appear 
to depress the weed population rather better than ploughing to only 
4 in., and this beneficial action is probably more important the more 
weedy the land being ploughed. 

A corollary follows from these two conclusions, namely that the 
higher yield usually obtained by going over the land twice with either 
the rototiller or the grubber to get an 8 in. depth of working rather than 
only pnee to get a 4 in. depth was almost certainly due to the better 
weed control obtained. Hence if the land is not quite clean it is still 
unnecessary to plough it provided the cultivators go over the land more 
than once so that they thoroughly disturb all the weeds preseat. 
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Summary 

1. The results of a six-year cultivation rotation experiment are given. 
The rotation used was wheat-mangolds-barley and the seed-beds for 
these were prepared either by ploughing, using a rotary cultivator or a 
tractor-drawn grubber. 

2. The yields of these crops were barely influenced by the depth of 
ploughing, a 4 in. depth giving throughout the six years just about the 
same yield as an 8 in. depth. The mangold crop was possibly a little 
larger on the deeper ploughed plots. 

3. The mean yields of the seed-beds prepared with the tractor drawn 
grubber or cultivator folloAved by harrows etc. were lower than the 
ploughed seed-beds for all the crops, and this was particularly so on 
those seed-beds prepared by only one grubbing down to 4 in. depth. 

4. The mean yields on the seed-beds prepared by the rototiller were 
lower than on the ploughed seed-beds for wheat and mangolds. If the 
seed-bed was prepared by rototillage to a depth of 8 in. by going over 
the land twic(‘, the yi(‘ld of barley was the same as on the ploughed 
seed-beds, but was deihiitely less on the seed-bed rototilled only once to 
4 in. 

6. Seed-beds prepared by the rototiller or grubber have only a small 
residual effect on the crop yields in the following year. 

6. It is concluded that the primary function of ploughing is weed 
control, and that it is only advisable to omit ploughing either if the land 
is already fairly clean or if the crop will be hoed very early on in its 
development. 

7. For wheat and mangolds differences in weed infestation of the 
seed-bed were probably of greater importance than differences in tilth 
in so far as the crop yield was concerned. The reverse may have been 
true for barley. 
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GAS AND VAPOUR MOVEMENTS IN THE SOIL 

1. THE TIIFFUSIOISI OF VAPOURS THROUGH 
POROUS SOLIDS 

By H. L. penman, M.Sc., Ph.D,, A. Inst. P. 

Soil Physics Department ^ Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Herts 

(With Five Text-hgures) 

The greater part of tlie researcli work on soils is, and has been, under- 
standably devoted to the pro})erties of the solid and liquid parts of the 
soil syst(‘rn, and a survey of the literature shows that the attention paid 
to the physics of the soil atmosphere is much less than its biological 
importance deserves. Physically, the most important problem associated 
with the soil atmosphere is the investigation of tlu^ mechanism of gas 
and vapour movements in the soil, siudj as tin; gaseous exchange of 
oxygen from th(‘ outside atmosphere for the carbon dioxide being 
produced in the neigh Lamrhood of plant roots or by micro-organisms in 
the soil. Keen (1931) has provided a survey of this problem based on 
the work of Romell (1922) and Buckingham (1904), and shows that 
whilst changes in the soil temperature, changes in the barometric 
pressure, and the effects of wind, rain and evaporation may all assist 
in the process, gaseous diffusion ])rovides the only continuously operating 
mechanis]!! capable of accounting quantitatively for the observed gas 
movements. The numerical calculations of the ra,te of exchange depend 
on Buckingham’s finding that the rate of diffusion of a gas through a 
porous solid is aj)proximately pro|)ortional to the square of the porosity 
(fractional part of the system not occupied by solid or liquid) and is 
independent of the moisture content and texture of the soil. His 
ex})erimental points show a large scatter and the ])arabolic law can be 
regarded as a first approximation only. In an endeavour to obtain a 
more precis(‘. relation, Smith & Brown (1933) repeated Buckingham’s 
experiments but found, with their moist field soils, that reliable diffusion 
coefiicients were unobtainable because of the evolution of carbon dioxide 
by micro-organisms in the test samples, and it is possible that Bucking- 
ham’s results were similarly influenced. As the dejicndence of the rate 
of diffusion upon porosity is of considerabh* importance to the plant 
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physiologist a re-examination of the question needs little justification, 
and the results will be of interest in other problems. For instance, in 
using soil fumigants the spreading of the toxic vapour is primarily a 
diffusion process, and knowledge of the diffusion-porosity law will enable 
the optimum depths, spacings and (|uantiti(‘s of injection to be forecast 
to achieve a required space-time distribution of vapour. Some empirical 
data on th(^ spreading of carbon disulphide vapour have been obtained 
by Higgins & Pollard (1937), and althougli tlieir experimental conditions 
involve complex boundary conditions in the mathematical analysis, it 
has been possible to make reasonable simplifying assumptions and to 
show that an adequate description of tlnur results can be obtained by 
considering the vapour movement as diffusion. 

The reduced rate of diffusion through a ])orous body is due in part 
to the reduced area of cross-section available for gas movements and in 
part to the increased path length imj)osed by the tortuous nature of the 
channels which the molecules must follow. We should thus expect, for 
a given porous solid, that the relation betwetui the steady state rate of 
diffusion and porosity will be the same for all gases and vapours and 
may be expressible in tlie form I) l)^J' (S), where D is the coefficient 
of diffusion through a mattuhil of j)ore-spa(^e S, and I)q is the coefficient 
of diffusion through free air (N— I-O). In Huckinghanrs equation, 

f{S)=s^ 

Acceptance of this general law emibh*.s a considerable simplification 
of the experimental te(^hnique to be mad(‘. Instead of using a gas such 
as carbon dioxide, necessitating complex arrangements for producing 
and maintaining a known partial pressure on one face of a soil sample, 
and some means, either (dnunical or physical, for estimating the rate of 
flow through the sample, a vapour such as carbon disulphide or acetone 
can be used, the rate of evaporation of the liquid being measured by 
direct weighing. The partial pressure gradient is readily obtained, 
because tlie pressure difference across the faces of the soil sample is 
merely the saturated vapour pressure of the ]i(piid at the temperature 
of the experiment. After a preliminary experiment the dimensions of 
the apparatus necessary to give reasonable accuracy in all measurements 
which must be made are readily determined. A description of the 
apparatus appears below (p. 446). 

'fhe present report includes a study of the dependence of D upon S 
for steady state conditions and also an account of preliminary work on 
the effects of moisture and adsorption in the non-steady state. The 
effects of chemical and biological action are not considered. 
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Theoretical 

Steady state conditions. If the partial pressures of a diffusing gas be 
maintained at values and parallel planes distance I apart 

in air, the total pressure being uniform throughout the system, there is 
a steady flow of gas in one direction and an equal flow of air in the 
opposite direction. If the area of cross-section is A the rates of flow 
are given by , 

dl ^ i * 

where a is a constant for a given pair of gases. It is a coefficient of 
diffusion, in units which depend upon those of the other quantities. 
Measuring A and I in cm., p in mm. of mercury, q in mg. and i in seconds, 
we may write where jS is a constant given by the equation 

n~~p/^, n being the concentration in mg./c.c. at pressure p. The steady 
state equation may thus be written in two forms 

H B dl 


and is true for all planes normal to the direction of flow. 

Note that Dq is the (‘.oefiicient obtained wlien 7i is measured in units 
of q per c.c. 

Non-steady stale conditions. When there is not a uniform ])ressur 0 
gradient, equation (1) holds at all planes. (V)iisider two planes Sx apart. 
The amount entering the element at the first is given by 


Do j dp 

■ ^ dx’ 


the amount leaving at the second is 


dt /? dx\dxf 

and the net gain in the element 

S( ' ? dl’ 

If n is the concentration, we have u^qjASx, 
obtain 


qIASx—pIp and we 





^P-D 


(2a) 
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The extension to a three-dimensional case yields 

0*^ 02^) 

\dx^'^ dif^ dz^ " 

Equation (2), or its more general form (2a), formally defines the 
coefficient of diffusion D^. The equation is the same as that for the flow 
of heat in a conducting solid if we replace p by 0, the temperature at 
any point, and the solution of the diffusion equation in the various 
pra(;tical cases which are presented will follow the same lines as the 
analogous problems in heat conduction, most of which are adequately 
dealt with in text books on Fourier analysis. 

Diffusion through a porous solid. When the inter-diffusion of gas and 
air is restricted to movement through the j>ores of a solid l)ody, the 
amount of material which can pass across a given plane is reduced 
because of the smaller area of the cross-secdion available, and effective 
pressure gradients are reduced because of the tortuous nature of the 
paths which the gas molecules must take. Let us define tlie coefficient 
of diffusion, D, for a solid of porosity A', irj terms of tlie steady state 
transfer of mass, by the equation 


dt 


/J dx ■ 


(3) 


For the non-steady state we obtain 

dq_d(t, 


IJ 


jT^,sx. 


di ” di ?t /? 0 ^ 2 ' 

In this case the quantity q is present in volume AhxS, i.e. 

V 

ft 

ASxS dj) 
ft di ’ 

dp_Dd^;p 
dt “ ,Sdx‘^' 


and 


i.e. 


A f)xS 

dq 
di ' 


( 4 ) 


From equations (3) and (4) an important distinction is established whicli 
must be borne in mind when discussing “rate of diffusion”. The rate 
of redistribution of mass is dependent on D (e(|uation (3)); the rate 
of redistribution of pressure is dependent upon D/S (equation (4)). The 
above derivation implicitly assumes that the jmrous solid is isotropic, 
i.e. that the pore-space is randomly distributed and that in any area of 
cross-section the fraction not occupied by solid will be S. This will 
probably be true for most granular solids whose particles approximate 
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to spheres, i.e. we expect equations (3) and (4) to hold for most soils 
and sands but anticipate that they will break down for laminated solids 
such as mica. If the total area of cross-section of the solid is A, the 
effective area across which diffusion takes place is SA. The effective path 
length through the solid will be greater than I : let it be . Then in the 
steady state we may consider the diffusion through a solid of length I 
and cross-section A as being the same as that through a column of air 
of length le and area SA, i.e. we have 

i vi-p-z 

(It / 


or 


^^0 AsP'- P-i 
^ L 
, I 


I) — DqS I 


(5) 


Recent work on the viscous flow of liquids through soils (Carman, 1939) 
indicates that over a wide range of values of S the li(|ui(l moves as 
though its actual path through the soil made au angle of 45"^ with the 
direction of the maximum pressure gradient, i.e. Ijl^ is approximately 
1/^2. As the diffusing gas molecules must follow the same paths we 
may anticipate the establishment of the following relation, for a certain 
range of aS at least, ri o/ /.> 

General trcahaeHt of diffusiot) tHea.surentenls. For the steady state 
we have 


(i<i 
(It ' 


i Pi -Pi 

/r' I • 


The value of 1) de])ends upon tin* absolute temperature and the total 
pressure, the relation for most gases and vapours being 


Dr 


T - P 


where is ] atm. The constant ji is a function of temperature, since 1 /'/S is 
the concentration in mj;./c.c. at 1 mm. pressure, and we have 


Thus we have for tlic rate of flow in mg./sec. 


(1(1 

(It 


which we may write 


-1)A P^-~ P-^ ^ 

I ^273* 

_ j Pi — Pi P \i 
~\ B„ 21^0 I P)' 


1273 


C^ExljZ 


Journ. Agric. Sri. xxx 


29 
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or current = diffusion potential difference -r impedance. As indicated 
above, C will be measured directly, E is a function of temperature only 
and a table of values can be drawn up for ready reference. 


A tjrpical value of E is obtained as follows. At 15° C. the vapour pressure of 

760 X 21 9(X) 

carbon disulphide is 242 mm. The value of is since 76 g. CSj 

v^apour occupy 21,900 p.c. at 0° C. and 760 mm. pressure. Therefore 


__2_^ 288 
Ai5o-'219^2'73 


M65. 


When E and C are known, Z can be calculated and corrected to 
I atm. A and I are constants of the apparatus and hence D can 
be found. 

Solution of non-steady state equation. As already indicated above, 
solutions of the general equation for various botmdary conditions can 
be obtained from standard mathematical texts. The results of the 
standard method of treatment for the special conditions which will be 
considered in the experimental section below are therefore given without 
detailed working. Consider a cylinder, length I, area of cross-section A, 
closed at one end and filled to the top with a porous solid such as sand 
or a soil. Imagine a small amount of liquid injected at a depth h below 
the open surface such that it forms a thin sheet of negligible thickness 
across the cylinder. The vapour will diffuse upward and downward, and 
we assume that any vapour passing out of the open surface is immediately 
carried away so that there is no accumulation of vapour in the atmosphere 
just above the cylinder. The emission of vapour from the surface can 
be corivsidered in three stages: {a) there is a period during which the rate 
of emission increases from zero as the vapour begins to diffuse from 
depth h to the surface, (6) there is a steady state which begins when 
a uniform pressure gradient has been set up between h and the 
surface, and this lasts until all the liquid has evaporated, and (c) there 
is a final ‘'decay'’ state following on (6), the pore-space between h 
and I being full of vapour at the beginning with a uniform gradient 
between h and 0. Stage (c) ends when all the vapour has passed out of 
the system. 

Stage a {''growth'' stage). The equation to be satisfied is 


dp 

dt 


Dd^p 

Sdx^ 


for t > 0. 


The boundary conditions are 

(i) At i = 0, = 0 for all values of x except x = h. 
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(ii) For all t, = at x = A (jt)o = vapour pressure of liquid), 
p = 0 at a; = 0 (i.e. at surface), 

0' ) 

^^ = 0 at x = l (i.e. no flow across the bottom of the 
cylinder). 

The solution is in two parts: 

In the range h>x> 0 

X 2 pr. 

P^P<^j+ ^ 

ti \ 

In the range l>x>h 
1 


P-lh 


77 0 2/7. -f .1 


exp 


1 

■ D ^ 

. nrrx 

eXT) 
n ^ 

h- 

sm , , 
// 

/2/V.+ 1 

itt.-d;] . 

2'//, + 1 77 

V /-// 


l -/i 2 


a result which is only needed to provide analytical confinnation of the 
eventual uniformity of pressure {p—}\ for all values of x) for large 
values of t. 

The rate of emission from the o])en end depends upon the pressure 
iifradient at ic --=(). We have, 




?X h 77 I 

and at x — 0 this liecomes 


( — 1)" - (‘X]) - 


//“77“ D 

/r 


NTT HTTX 

1, h 


cx h h Y 


( - I )" <‘xp 


// T) 

Ir S ^ 


From equation 3 we have, remembering that dpjd'X is positive in this case, 
?q D . dp 


I I I , .) V / I 1 

• ^ J .l+.^(-l, 


exp 


As I >00. tliis beeoines 


'f>*1 e , Vo 

?t h ' 


V'-TT-Dt ' 

>v-x r 


(Ga) 


{(\h) 


which is the equation for the steady state (6) in wliicli the pressure 
gradient is uniform and equal to pojh. The series generally converges 
rapidly and in practice few terms are necessary even for small values of t. 

Stage c ('"decay” stage). With a new zero for time, i.e. measuring 
time from the instant at which the last part of the liquid vaporizes, we 
have the following conditions at « 5=0. There is a uniform vapour pressure 

29-2 
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(Po) between x = l and x=h and a uniform pressure gradient {pjh) 
between x — h and x = 0. We bave, as before, 


Also, 




P=Pq for l>x>h^ 
X 

P=Pqj for }i>x>(} 


at ^ = 0, 


and the solution is 

L_ 


^^ = 0 aX x = l for ain, 
ox 

p = 0 at X = 0 for all t, 
2w+l 


jCxp 


I 271+ I 
21 


. 2W + 1 , . 2»+l 

sin — 7r/tsm- ttx , 


h 7(2w+l)2,r2 

dp SpJ^ 1 r /2w+l . 2n + l , 2w+l 

dx = “F ? (2n + irn. 21 [ - 1-2/ A’ 'J ~2/ - "Yf 


and at X = 0 


and 


^p_ipp^ _ 

dx~ h "(2m + 1)77 P 

dq D .poi^ 1 
dt ^ TT ? 2w + 1 ®*P 


/ 2n + 1 7t\ 2 Dt 
~\2f~) ~S 


2n + l \^Dt 

~ 2 rV s 


. 2n + l , 
sin irh, 


2w + 1 , . 

sm - tt/f (6 c) 


21 


Two cases will be considered later. 

(i) Put h = l, i.e. the diffusion takes place from the bottom of the 
cylinder. The values for the three stages become 


n^TrWt 

IKT 




(7ia) 
(7i6) 
(7 i c) 


(ii) Put h—lj2, i.e. the diffusion takes place from a plane half-way 
down the cylinder: 




inVDt 

■ 


1 


(7 ii a) 
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ib) 

(c) 


dt ^ I ' 

A 2jOo j4^ ] 

dt ^ I (77t!‘2H+l 


exp 


(7 ii b) 


2n+[ YDt 
21 S 


sin (2n + l) 


tt) 

41 • 


(7 ii c) 


The presence of D/S in the exponential index of equations (a) and (c) 
shows that the rate of attainment of equilibrium depends upon this ratio, 
whilst the steady state rate depends upon D only (equation (/>)). 

The effects of solution and adsorption. When moisture is present in 
the soil it occupies part of the space which would otherwise be available 
for gas and vapour, and it will affect D by modifying the pore-space. 
There is a further effect if the diffusing material is soluble in water, as 
carbon dioxide and carbon disulphide are. Part of the material is 
removed from the vapour phase, and we may assume that the equilibrium 
between vapour and solution phases is instantaneously attained and 
that the concentration of the solution is proportional to the vapour 
pressure. Adsorption of the gas by the solid will also remove some of 
the material from the vapour phase, and if we may assume that the 
concentration in the condensed phases is proportional to the concentra- 
tion in the vapour phase, we can treat both effects together. As in the 
few cases so far examined the amount adsorbed appears to be much 
greater than the amount dissolved, we use the term adsorption to cover 
both effects. 

Consider the material present at a given part of a porous system as 
being divided between a vapour ])hase, exerting a pressure ]), and an 
adsorbed phase in equilibrium with it. Let N mg./c.c. of system be the 
total concentration, and let n mg./c.c. of system be the vapour con- 
centration. Then p^^ffi/S. We assume that n/N — n is independent of A, 
i.e. n/N is constant, and say. The steady state will not be affected; 
once a uniform j)ressure gradient is set up our previous equation will 
hold: 


dq__ _D dp 
?t ^ dx ' 


( 3 ) 


For the non-steady state, the equation 

dt~^ dx^ 


is modified by setting 

g — A SxN == A Sx - 

y 


ASx 


pS 
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dq ASxSSp 
dt jSy di ’ 

dp _yDd^p 

dl^ S 


( 8 ) 


The coefficient of pressure diffusion, previously DjS, thus becomes 
yDjS, and as y is less than unity the effect of adsorption is to reduce 
the rate at which pressure redistribution takes place, and the non-steady 
state rates of emission from the cyhnder (i) (a) and (c), (ii) (a) and (c), 
given above, will be modified by the inclusion of a further factor y in 
the exponential index. For example equation (7 i c) becomes 


= (4 v_ 1 ( 

dt ri7r"2n+l' 


1)’* exp 


YyDt 

i 21 V S 


1 


(9ic) 


and corresponding equations (9 i a), (9 ii a) and (9 ii c) can be written 
down. 


Experimental 

Apparatus. The cylindrical brass diffusion apparatus used for vapours 
is shown in section in Fig. 1. A collar, C, screws into a reservoir R, and 
resting in a groove in C is a stiff disk of copper gauze, (r, on a rubber 



gasket. Screwed down hard on (r is a short length of brass tubing, 
forming the soil holder. In practice, C and H form one unit — ^referred to 
below as the holder — and the reservoir a second unit. The original 
intention was to have G replaceable so that different size meshes could 
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be used, but as fine gauze cannot be kept flat, especially with a load 
on it, a permanent stiff grid is now maintained at 6r, and this is used as 
a support for finer gauzes necessary to prevent the solids from slipping 
through the grid. The dimensions are 

H depth = 2*64 cm. ; area = 22-3 sq. cm. 

R depth = 1 -G cm. ; area = 34 sq. cm. 

Total weight, empty = 235 g. 

Total weight, full, varies from 248 to 360 g. 

Preliminary experiments with carbon disulphide showed that a suitable 
balance should weigh to 10 mg. and be capable of taking loads up to 
400 g. The balance employed is an Avery balance, weighing up to 500 g., 
fitted with a pointer and scale reading from 0*00 to I -00 g. and graduated 

To& The fitting of a lens enables readings to half a division to be 
made, i.e. to 5 mg. 

The method of experiment is to pour a known volume of liquid 
into R, screw in the soil holder and contents, coimterpoise on the balance 
and then determine the rate of loss of weight by reading the pointer at 
intervals. The balance is in a large case with doors at the back and 
front, and by keeping both slightly open there is sullicient ventilation 
to ensure that the vapour pressure above the soil never reaches a value 
large enough to invalidate the assumption that it is maintained at zero. 
Too violent a through draught sets the balance pans swaying, and errors 
arise from the consequent disturbance of the liquid level in the reservoir. 
A thermometer hangs in the balance case and the temperature is recorded 
as part of every observation. Headings are usually taken every 20 min., 
and an experiment lasts about 360 min. The method of determining D 
from the results will be illustrated later after the reservoir correction has 
been considered. 

Liquids used. Carbon disulphide has been the principal material used, 
as its vapour pressure at ordinary temperatures is suflicient to produce 
measurable rates of evaporation even through solids of very low porosity, 
but not so great as to have large temperature variations. It has the 
further advantage that it is a (a;mniercial soil fumigant. Acetone is not 
quite so good as an experimental liquid, and fewer results have been 
obtained with it. 

Porous solids. A wide range of granular solids has beeji used so that 
all sorts of shapes and sizes of pores might be available. A wide range 
of pore-space values has been covered, and suflicient soil experiments 
have been included to show that soils conform to the general behaviour. 
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Values of Dq for carbon disulphide and acetone. The values quoted in 
the literature for the coefficient of diffusion of carbon disulphide into 
air vary from 0*088 (LC.T.) to 0*0995 (Mellor, 1926a). As the value 
of Dq is required in later calculations a redetermination was made. The 
rate of evaporation of carbon disulphide from the bottom of a cylindrical 
jar was measured, and, assuming a uniform partial pressure gradient 
when the steady state was attained, an estimate of Dq was made. The 
mean of five determinations gave jDo = 0*103 cm.^/sec. 

This value is a few per cent higher than any previously recorded, and 
the difference can be accounted for by our use of an approximation. The 
basic theory outlined in the preceding pages only holds for two gases 
interdiffusing because of small partial pressure gradients ; the experiments 
were concerned with one-way motion of a vapour through a stationary 
gas (air), and the partial pressure gradients were large. The effect of the 
latter is to introduce an error of 1 or 2% due to the variation of the 
coefficient of diffusion with the relative proportions of the vapour-air 
mixture, whilst the effect of the one-way motion is to produce a non- 
linear partial pressure gradient in the steady state, leading to a further 
error, in the same sense, of a few per cent. The value of Dq is, therefore, 
some 5-10% larger than the true coefficient of diffusion of carbon 
disulphide vapour into air, but as the nature of the correction will be 
the same for all the determinations of D reported below, the ratio DjD^ 
will be free from significant error. There will, of course, be an uncertainty 
of 2 or 3 % in the values of the ratio, but we shall see that this is less 
than the scatter of the experimental results for porosities of technical 
interest, and the order of accuracy obtained will be quite adequate for 
the present purpose. Until there is a need for more precise measurements, 
one may reasonably ignore second -order corrections, whether arising from 
this approximation to the basic theory, the uncertainties of which have 
been outlined by Chapman (1928), or from the criticisms of the evapora- 
tion method of measuring diffusion coefficients which have been made 
by Trautz & Muller (1935). In a separate account a more exhaustive 
discussion of the physical aspects of the problem will be provided; 
further elaboration is unnecessary here. 

Similar determinations were made for acetone, the mean of two 
giving Z)o = 0*095 cm.^sec. There does not appear to be any record of a 
previous determination of the coefficient of diffusion of acetone vapour 
into air. 

Reservoir correction. As will be seen from Fig. 1, the vapour-pressure 
drop between the surface of the liquid and the surface of the soil is not 
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effectively applied to the faces of the soil. There is a drop between the 
liquid surface and the bottom of the soil sample, and a further drop 
across the sample, and it is this latter which we need for calculations of 
diffusion rates. The necessary reservoir correction is obtained as follows. 

Let Zq be the impedance of the reservoir and ^auze together and 
let Z be the impedance of the material in the holder. The total impedance 
is thus Zq + Z, and if the diffusion potential dilference is E, the observed 
diffusion current, 6\ will be given by Z^-Zf^ — EjC. If now an experiment 
be performed with air in the holder, we have Z = ljI)^^A, and hence Zq 
can be calculated. The value of Zq is found to be practically independent 
of the amount of liquid in the reservoir, indicating that the main part 
of it is due to the impedance of the gauze. The values of Zq obtained 
with (a) a disk of 200-mesh copper gauze on G, (/>) a disk of silk fabric 
on G, are 

{a) Zo = 0*76, (h) Zq = 0-78 for CSg, (h) Zq = 0-88 for acetone. 

Steady state determination of variation of D with S. The routine 
followed is to pack the granular solid into the holder, without undue 
pressure so that G is not strained. The holder and sample arc weighed, 
and the weight of the holder and density of the solid being known, the 
volume of the solid is found. This is expressed as a fraction of the volume 
of the cylinder H. The liquid is poured into the reservoir, the two parts 
screwed together, and a rubber band slipped over the line of contact of 
the two parts to ensure that there is no leakage from the reservoir. 
Observations of time, weight and temperature are made at half-hour 
intervals and the mean diffusion current (e) found. The calculation then 
proceeds as follows. 

Rothamsted subsoil (air-dry) on fabric; 8 c.c. Rarometer 29-30 in. 

Weight of soil -f holder = 222-25 g. 

Weight of holder = 151-47 g. 

Weight of soil = 70-78 g. 

Volume of soil = ~ "8-3 c.c. 

2-50 

Volume of holder = 58-8 c.c. .S = 0-518. 

Experiment lasted 360 min. Readings during the first 80 rnin. were ignored. 

6^ = 2-260 X 10 mg./sec. 0=12-7" C. 

=1-058 

/. Z4-Zo = 4-54 / = 2-64 cm. 

(Z4-Zo)3o = 4-64 ^ = 22-30 cm.^ 

Z = 3-86. 
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A complete list of results obtained in this way appears in Table I, 
and a graphical representation in Fig. 2. The results for carbon disulphide 
and acetone through air-dry solids, and for carbon disulphide through 
moist soils are all included in Fig. 2 by taking DjD^ as ordinate. The 
steady state results for moist soils involve a correction for the moisture 
which evaporates during an experiment, and it is assumed that the 
water- vapour loss proceeds at a uniform rate. An estimate of its amount 
is obtained by weighing soil and holder when all the carbon disulphide 
has passed out, i.e. when the rate of loss becomes constant again, and 
comparing with the corresponding reading taken at the beginning of 
the experiment. The order of magnitude of the correction will be seen 

Table I 

(a) Diffusion of carbon disulphide vapour 


(i) Air-dry solids 


Material 

S 

Mean 

temperature 

"C. 

DID, 

8and 

o-a.')? 

100 

0-249 


0-372 

15-4 

0-245 


0-374 

15-4 

0-248 


0-378 

15-5 

0-252 


0-381 

15-6 

0-252 

Sand mixture 

0-1 r>r) 

13-0 

0-109 


0-104 

15-0 

0-124 


0-205 

14-0 

0-120 


0-232 

15-0 

0-145 


0-267 

14-4 

0-176 


0-275 

10-8 

0-168 


0-300 

10-4 

0-206 

Common salt 

0-452 

14-4 

0-279 


0-475 

18-5 

0-294 


0-545 

14-4 

0-350 


0-010 

17-5 

0-420 

Talc 

0-705 

17-2 

0-536 


0-742 

14-0 

0-548 


0-750 

15-3 

0-590 

Kaolin 

0-772 

16-0 

0-598 


0-782 

17-6 

0-600 

Kiesclguhr 

0-844 

15-6 

0-677 

0-924 

15-0 

0-805 

Steel wool 

0-93 

16-9 

0-815 

Glass spheres: 

Large, d = 3 mm. 

0-397 

16-7 

0-319 

Sm^l, d = J mm. 

0-364 

17-0 

0-282 

Mixture 

0-185 

15-5 

0-151 

Mica 

0-85 

14-2 

0-494 


0-88 

18-8 

0-304 


0-89 

18-2 

0-380 
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Table I (continued) 


(ii) Soils 


Material 

Moisture 

content 

/o 

Mean 

temperature 
S " C. 

DU), 

Rothamsted subsoil 

Air-dry 

0-518 

12-7 

0-298 



0-518 

13-8 

0-304 


>> 

0-547 

14-3 

0-346 



0-550 

16-5 

0-358 


110 

(t-438 

18-4 

0-278 


17-0 

0-448 

16-7 

0-297 


2r)() 

0-626 

17-2 

0-442 


20-6 

0-549 

16-8 

0-364 

Hothamsted subsoil 4 sand 

.4ir-dry 

0-422 

15-1 

0-273 

Natal soil (N 64) 

*» 

0-496 

16 8 

0-300 


*> 

0-620 

16-4 

0-417 



0-676 

17-1 

0-475 


no 

0-475 

17-0 

(►•312 


19 3 

(»-3.55 

19-4 

0-2-19 


220 

0-425 

14-9 

(►-299 


:io-6 

0-195 

17-0 

0-118 

(h) Diffusion of acetone vapour 

Moan 

temperature 

Mat (‘rial S ' 


DID, 

Mixture 

OMbf) 

14-4 


0-105 

Sand 

0-355 

17-0 


0-244 

Rothamated subsoil 

0-537 

16-3 


0-307 

64 

0-622 

16-2 


0-410 

Kaolin 

0-772 

14-7 


0-5()6 

Kicaelguhr 

0-844 

11-4 


0-677 

,, 

0-924 

13-7 


0-792 


from some data given below (p. 455) or from Fig. r3, where the ''mean 
zero line/' represents the steady water loss. 

Six points have been specially marked on Fig. 2. Three represent 
results for diffusion through systems of glass spheres (A); in descending 
order of D/D^, large, small, and a mixture of large and small spheres. 
The other three points (□) represent results for mica with different 
types of packing. The largest value of DID^ was obtained when the holder 
was packed with its cylindrical axis horizontal. For reasons detailed 
below these six points have been ignored in drawing the curve. 


Discussion of results for steady state 

With the exceptions noted, the experimental points lie on or near 
a curve which passes through the origin. Before discussion the implica- 
tions of this curve, some consideration must be given to possible sources 
of experimental error. 
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Temperature changes. Variations in temperature in the course of an 
experiment will cause expansion or contraction of the air-vapour 
mixture, thus disturbing the assumed steady state. In practice the total 
change was rarely more than 1° C., and being spread over several hours 
the possible effects can be neglected. 



Fig. 2. Dependence of coefficient of diffusion on porosity. 

Measurement of time and weight. These are two measurements which 
can usually be taken as absolute. The balance scale was periodically 
recalibrated, and as in the aggregate a determination of D depends on 
the measurement of a change in weight of several grammes, the readings 
are probably correct to 1 part in 500. 

Measurement of pore-space. This depends on correct determinations 
of the density of the solid and of the volume of the holder. The latter 
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is a constant of the experiments, and any error in its determination will 
cause a displacement of all points but will not alfect the scatter of the 
points. The sensitivity of S to errors in the density determinations varies, 
being given as 8S = {l — S) 8p/p. Thus, assuming an error of 1% in p, 
the errors in 8 will be: 0-001 at aS = 0-90, 0-005 at aS = 0-50, and 0-009 at 
5 = 0*10. Most of the density measurements were more accurate than 
this, particularly between 5 = 0*1 and 5 = 0-4, where the materials 
employed were chiefly sands or mixtures of sands. 

Packing ''errors''. The theoretical discussion above (p. 440) is based 
on the assumption that the solids are randomly packed and that there 
is no marked anisotropy in any of the systems. This is an ideal state of 
affairs and in practice we cannot expect anything better than a good 
approximation to tliis ideal state. There are three sources of packing 
errors: (a) With large particles in the holder, edge effects are to be 
anticipated, because there will be comparatively straight paths available 
for vapour molecules to pass along the walls of the holder. This leads 
to an over-estimate of the coefficient of diffusion, and as this condition 
is considered to have arisen in the experiment with large glass spheres, 
the corresponding point on the graph has not been given any weight in 
drawing the curve, {h) Small particles may fill the meshes of the 
supporting gauze and thus increase the impedance of the lower system. 
Errors arising in this way cannot be entirely eliminated, but they have 
been cut down as far as possible by choosing the more suitable of the 
two supports employed, i.e. either the 200-mesh gauze or the silk fabric, 
according to the particle size of the experimental material, {c) The 
formation of air pockets and culs-de-sac in packing, particularly with 
mixed sizes of particles, will affect diffusion rates, and it is thought that 
this is the major cause of the scatter of the experimental points. The 
marked effect of anisotropy of structure is shown very clearly in the 
results for mica, and it is obvious that general conclusions from the data 
will not apply to this or any other laminated solid. 

Atmospheric changes. Throughout this discussion it has been assumed 
that the air into which diffusion takes place is of fixed composition. This 
is not so, and a small part of the scatter can reasonably be attributed to 
variations in relative humidity. 

Both of these last-mentioned sources of scatter will be present in 
field experiments, and we may therefore accept the mean curve as 
showing how an ideal field soil would affect diffusion of gases and 
vapours through it. 

The experimental results plotted in Fig. 2 show several points of 
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interest. In the first place, the curve drawn is adequate for both carbon 
disulphide and acetone vapours, a result anticipated in the preliminary 
survey. Comparing the curve with the parabolic curve obtained by 
Buckingham for carbon dioxide, we find a marked divergence for values 
of S below 0*7, and this divergence is greatest in the region of practical 
importance, namely for values of S below 0*50. A priori one would 
expect carbon dioxide to show the same behaviour as the vapours, and 
a probable explanation of the conflicting experimental evidence will be 
given in discussing the effects of adsorption. For the moment, we accept 
the new curve as universally true, and note that diffusion is even less 
affected by the solid than Buckingham found it to be. The scatter of the 
experimental points introduces some uncertainty into the drawing of 
the best curve, and it is possible that the decrease in slope between 
/S" = 0*40 and >S' = 0*55 is not as pronounced as the curve suggests. The 
decrease is shown more strikingly in the plotting of DIDqS against S. 
(This has been plotted from the curve and not from the experimental 
points.) The derived function represents the ratio l/l^, (equation (5)) 
which will be dependent on the pore-geometry of the solid, but before 
any conclusions about the nature of the packing can be safely drawn, 
more detailed investigation in this porosity range will be necessary. 
At small porosities the derived curve is too sensitive to variations in 
D/Dq to permit a useful direct comparison with Carman’s results for 
liquid flow, and a more effective comparison can be made from the mean 
straight line (dotted) which has been drawn to show the dependence of 
D/Dq on S in the range 0*()<^S'<0*6, a range which covers the porosities 
of technical interest. The slope of this line is 0-6G and this is a measure of 
the ratio of the actual length of the soil column to the effective length. 
Carman’s value, which his experimental results indicate as probably 
being too big, is l/yj2, i.e. 0*707. The agreement is good and provides 
support of the assumption that diffusion through a porous body is 
primarily a function of the geometry of the body and is independent 
of the nature of the diffusing material. The effective path lengths are 
determined by the distances the vapour molecules must travel to pass 
around the solid particles, and one would expect them to be slightly 
shorter for spherical particles than for particles of less regular shape. The 
coefficient of diffusion should therefore be slightly greater through a 
system of spheres than through any other system of particles, and this 
is experimentally confirmed by the recorded values. The corresponding 
points lie above the curve, the departure being greatest for the large 
spheres, but, as we have seen, part of this can be ascribed to an edge 
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effect. As the primary object of this work is to obtain a curve which 
can be applied to soils, the results for spheres have not been considered 
in drawing the curve. 


The effects op solution ano adsorption 

A few non-steady state experiments have been carried out with moist 
soils using carbon disulphide as the diffusing vapour. From the published 
data on the solubility of carbon disulphide in water (Mellor, 19256) it 
is possible to make an estimate of y (see p. 445) assuming that there is 
no adsorption taking place, and a theoretical “decay’' (mrve can be 
drawn. The experimental curves were found to have a slower rate of 
decay, indicating that y was much less than the estimate based on the 
solvent action of the soil moisture. The disagreement was attributed 
to the occurrence of adsorption and this was confirmed by weighing the 
soil and holder during the steady state. After making allowance for the 
water loss, marked increases in weight were found ; these were presumably 
due to the adsorbed carbon disulphide. Fvnowing the pore-space, it was 
possible to cakmlate the weight of vapour present in the soil and thus 
to obtain an effective value of y. 

The design of the apparatus does not conform to that assumed in 
the theoretical analysis of p. 412, because of the reservoir below the soil. 
This is not allowed for in (axlculating y, which will be somewhat under- 
estimated. Jit the same time the content of the soil during the steady 
state has been estimated by assuming that the whole of the vapour 
pressure difference is exerted across the soil, leading to an over-(^stimate 
of y. The tw^o effects thus tend to annul each other and we may expect 
some sort of agreement between theory and practice if we assume that 
our diffusion aj)paratiis does behave like an ideal cylinder: exact agree- 
ment will be fortuitous. Reasonable agreement has been found and a 
typical experiment will be ((noted in detail. 

Moist iiothamstod subsoil: Moisture content = 17-0 . 

Barometer readinc; 29-80 iu. 

Weight of soil -f holder (/ = 0 rain .) = 223-81 

(^ = 262 rain.) --223-73 
{t — 500 rain.) — 222-80. 

Net loss of water in 500 min. =0-95 g. 

Net loss of water in 262 min. =0-50 g. 

Actual loss in weight in 262 rain. = 0-08 g. 

net gain in CSg ■ =0-42 g. 
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Volume of vapour ~ 68*8 x /S' = 26*3 c.c. ( 8 = 0*448). 
Mean pressure of vapour=i x 261 = 130 mm. (at 17° C.). 

/Sat 17° C. =219x|~,'=232. 

. ^ 26*3 130 

weight of vapour = „ x , x 76 x 10^ mg. 


= 14*7 mg. 

Total content of soil at 262 min. = 420 mg. 




14-7 

420 


=.0035. 


Considering the decay state only, the theoretical expression (p. 446) is 


3 ?^-^ 1 

dt ^ I V 0 2n + l 


( — 1)^ exp 



(9ic) 


in which the first group of terms represents the steady state rate of 
emission. The exponential index contains a factor D/l^S to which some 
correction for the reservoir must be applied. We have Z — ljDA and if 
V is the volume of the system ( = lA)j Z — V^jDV, i.e. Dll^^ljVZ. It is 
proposed, as a first approximation, that instead of D/lhS the value of 
1/2FZ/S be used in the exponential index. In this particular case 

for // wc have F = 58*8, /S = 0*448, Z = 4*ll, FZ/8 = 108, 
fori? we have F = 41*0, aS = 1*00, Z = 0*76, VZS= 31. 


The value of 1/2 FZaS obtained from these quantities will be that for 
0° C. and 30 in., and to obtain the values for the conditions of the 
experiment the temperature and pressure corrections must be applied: 
we obtain 


D 


0*0082, 


TT^yD 

Ar-s 


= 7*05x 


10-4. 


The equation of the decay state may thus be written as 

C = S J ( - 1)" exp [-(2n+ 1)^ 7-05 x 10-^/]. 

After about 20 min. (^ = 1200) only one term in the series is necessary, 
and the equation reduces to the simple form of 

C = C’o ^ exp [ - 7-05 x 10". 1], 

7T 

The experimental points and theoretical curve are shown in Fig. 3. This 
rapid convergence of the series makes a comparison of theoretical and 
experimental curves somewhat simpler. If the experimental points are 
plotted logarithmically the decay curve becomes a straight line from the 
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slope of which y can be calculated and compared with the value obtained 
by direct weighing of the soil and holder during the steady state. The 
results of two experiments on Natal soil have been treated in this way 
and the agreement is very good. 



Fig. 3. Rato of emiBsion of carbon disulphide vapour from moist Rothamsted soil. 


Soil 

Natal 64 


Moisture 

/o 

19-3 

220 


Table II 

y y ^ 

S (from weighing) (from slope) 

0-355 0025 0026 

0-425 0-026 0-024 


As the theoretical basis of these experiments on adsorption has yet 
to be estabhshed and the apparatus used does not conform to the ideal 
laid down in the theoretical analysis, no useful purpose will be served 
by extending the above table. Taken in conjunction with Fig. 3 it 
demonstrates the adequacy of the technique employed in handling 
adsorption data, suggests that the basic assumptions are probably 
reliable, and indicates that with better choice of experimental conditions 
the theoretical prediction of the effect of adsorption will be realized 
in practice. 
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Experimental data for conditions approximating much more closely 
to the ideal have been provided by Dr J. C. Higgins of Imperial College, 
London.^ The rate of emission of carbon disulphide vapour from the 
surface of soil packed in a cylinder was measured at intervals by a 
chemical method, two sets of experiments being performed on each soil. 
These correspond to the two theoretical cases examined above (p. 444), 
known volumes of liquid being injected (i) at the bottom, or (ii) mid-way 
up the cylinder. There is no direct measurement available for the extent 
of the adsorption, but an indirect estimate should be possible. We have 
assumed that the decay state begins when the last drop of liquid vaporizes 
and the carbon disulphide content of the soil will then consist of adsorbed 
material and vapour. The vapour content is easily found when the 
pore-space is known, and the adsorbed liquid plus vapour will be given 
by the amount of vapour which passes out during the decay state, and 
this can be determined by measuring the area of the curve between the 
time of onset of decay and infinity. The scatter of the experimental 
points makes it difficult to decide when the steady state ends, and a 
slightly less satisfactory method has been employed to determine y. 
Two of Higgins’s curves for New Zealand soil have been chosen for 
purposes of illustration, the moisture contents in the two samples being 
very nearly equal, and it is assumed that y will be the same for both. 
The constants of the soil samples necessary for calculations are set out 
below: 


Cylinder 


* 

Moisture 


Area 

A 

Depth 

Depth of 
injection 

Amount of 

Soil 

/o 

Porosity 

cm.* 

cm. 

cm. 

injection 

New Zealand 

60-98 

0-56 

84-5 

15-2 

15-2 

12.920 mpr. 

(Volcanic) 

61-51 

0-63 

83-6 

30-4 

16-2 

(10 c.c.) 


There is no record of temperature or barometric pressure during the 
experiments. The pressure at Rothamsted at the time of the experiments 
was 29*8 in., and no serious error will arise by neglecting the pressure 
correction. The temperature is a more vital factor and it is probable 
that most of the experimental scatter is due to temperature variations. 
The value used, Ifi'’ C., is taken as the mean laboratory temperature 
during the two or three days for which the experiments lasted. From 
the decay curve for the injection at the bottom (case i) the value of y was 
found by logarithmic plotting. The steady state rate of emission was 
calculated, assuming the mean temperature to be 16° C. and using the 
value of D obtained from Fig. 2 for the given pore-space (8 =^0*56). The 


^ Private communication. 
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theoretical growth curve was then deduced, equation (9 i a) on 

p. 446. The complete theoretical curve and the experimental points are 
shown in Fig. 4. For the results of the half depth injection experiment 
a slight adjustment is necessary. Assuming the same temperature, the 
steady state emission should be 12*8 mg./niin. : the recorded value is 
11*5 mg. /min. This discrepancy is probably due to a downward flow of 
the liquid carbon disulphide at the time of injection so that the ideal 



Fig. 4. Hate of emission of carbon disulphide vapour from surface of cylinder 
of soil 0 in. deep. Injection at bottom. 

layer across the tube is not to be regarded as half-way down but some 
distance below, i.e. the steady gradient is less than it should be and the 
rate of emission is lower. The theoretical curve for this experiment has 
therefore been derived from an assumed steady state value of 1 1 *5 mg. /min. , 
and the value of y found from the previous curve. The theoretical curve 
and experimental points are shown in Fig. 5. 

Considering the theoretical and experimental assumptions made, the 
agreement is good and indicates that given a knowledge of the adsorption 
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factor, the pore*space, and the temperature, the spreading of carbon 
disulphide vapour through soil can be quantitatively described. The 
principal assumption made, namely that y is constant at all vapour 
pressures, is one which requires further experimental confirmation. The 
constant will vary with the moisture content of the soil and probably 
from soil to soil. In addition to y being constant, the theory requires 
that the equilibrium between the two phases should be instantaneously 
attained. This may not be so and there may be a lag between the pressure 
changes and the attainment of equilibrium. Such a time lag would 
account for the phase difference between the observed and theoretical 
curves of Figs. 4 and 5. The amount is not very great and is probably 



Fig. 5. Kate of emiasion of carbon disulphide vapour from surface of cylinder 
of soil 12 in. deep. Injection: 6 in. deep. 

less than the differences which will be found in field soils arising from 
chemical and biological action, physical heterogeneity and temperature 
variations. 

Examination of these adsorption results brings out one point which 
has an important bearing on the steady-rate experiments. For a soil 
sample little more than I in. thick the time taken to set up the steady 
state varies from 40 to 100 min., depending on the type of soil, pore-space 
and moisture content. In the case of the 6 in. columns of New Zealand 
soil the time is about 3 hr. and would probably be greater for smaller 
pore-space. It is obvious that reliable steady state measurements can 
only be made when this growth stage is ended: hence the neglect of the 
readings during the first 80 min. of the experiment quoted on p. 449, 
One can reasonably expect that carbon dioxide will behave in the same 
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way although the times may be different. In Buckingham’s experiments 
a 4 in. column of soil was used and readings were taken after an interval 
of 20-30 min. It is highly probable that in no case had the steady state 
been attained when the observations were made and, as a consequence, 
that all values of the diffusion coefficient were under-estimated, the 
error being greatest for tlie smallest values of the porosity. Thus we have 
a qualitative explanation for the difference between the present steady 
state results and the results of Buckingham. As carbon dioxide is the 
gas about which information is most desired, some direct diffusion 
measurements will be made and the suggested explanation of the 
discrepancy tested quantitatively. 


Summary 

The dependence of the coefficient of diffusion, Z>, upon the porosity, 
S, of a granular solid is investigated experimentally. For steady state 
conditions, using carbon disulphide and acetone vapours, it is shown 
that a curve connecting D|l)^^ and S can be drawn which is independent 
of the nature of the solid, its moisture content and, within limits, its 
texture. For a limited range of values of (0*0 < iS < 0*7) a good approxi- 
mation is Z)//>Q = 0-G(hS' and over this range the diffusion coefficients are 
larger than those found by Buckingham for carbon dioxide. 

Investigation of the non -steady state shows that in soils the attain- 
ment of pressure equilibrium is retarded by adsorption, and it is suggested 
that Buckingham’s low values for stead y-state conditions can be 
attributed to premature observations of the diffusion rates; the steady 
state had probably not been attained when his measurements were made. 
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In the first paper of this series (Penman, 1940; referred to below as I) 
it was suggested that the low values reported by Buckingham (1904) for 
the diffusion of carbon dioxide through soils could be attributed to his 
premature observation of the diffusion rates, the disturbing factor being 
the adsorption of gas by the soil, which retards the attainment of the 
steady state. Evidence of retardation was obtained in the experiments 
with carbon disulphide and acetone (I), and the work of Smith & Brown 
(1933), discussed below', provides indirect evidence of the same effect for 
carbon dioxide diffusing through soils. The siui|)le and accurate technique 
devised for the vapours of carlion disulphide and acetone will not serve 
for experiments wuth carbon dioxide, but because of its great biological 
importance an attemjit lias been made to overcome the experimental 
difficulties disclosed by the results of earlier workers, and to obtain 
quantitative confirmation of the ex[>lanation advanced by the author to 
account for the discrepancy. 

Buckingham’s chief trovd)]e was to produce and maintain a known 
partial pressure gradient across his soil samples wdt])out causing any 
difference in total pressure, and he expressed doubts as to wdicther his 
technique was always satisfactory. Tn the course of an attempt to im- 
prove on Buckingham’s arrangement, Smitli k Brown found that tlieir 
soil samples were biologicall}^ active and producing carbon dioxide. In 
calculating diffusion coefficients a correction was made for the soil- 
produced carbon dioxide, but as far as it is possible to recalculate their 
results from the data supplied, the coefficients tabled appear to be too 
small (c. xl/30), suggesting some systematic arithmetical error in their 
calculations. Because of this and the need for a correction factor the 
numerical values of their coefficients will not be discussed, Imt attention 
is directed to one general feature of the results. ‘‘The rate of diffusion 
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increased with the length of the diffusion time in all cases except one .... 
Thus it would seepa that the correction factor was inadequate.” 

This explanation is probably only partly true, and it is almost certain 
that Smith & Brown were getting experimental evidence of a source of 
error unsuspected by Buckingham, namely, adsorption of the gas by the 
soil. It is therefore obvious that the general nature of these results 
reinforces the conclusion already reached, viz. that for reliable measure- 
ments of the steady state dependence of diffusion upon porosity it is 
necessary to eliminate the effects of adsorption, either by using non- 
adsorbing materials or by delaying observations until the adsorption is 
complete. To avoid corrections for biological activity the granular 
materials must be biologically inert, and we must therefore avoid the 
use of soils when working with carbon dioxide. This is not a serious 
restriction, for we have seen that moist and dry soils conform to the 
general behaviour of other solids when carbon disulphide and acetone are 
used, and we assume that the same will be true for carbon dioxide. 

A method of producing a partial pressure gradient of carbon dioxide 
has been devised and is described below. It is believed that it satisfies 
the condition that there must be no total pressure gradient, i.e. no viscous 
flow of an air-COg mixture, but it suffers from one disadvantage. It is 
not possible to make a determination of the coefficient of diffusion of 
carbon dioxide into free air (Dq), and the value used in the calculations 
is Z)o=0*139 cm. 2/sec. This is the mean of a number of values taken from 
standard works of reference, the individual values ranging from 0*134 
to 0*142 cm.2/sec. 


The apparatus and method op operation 

The apparatus is conveniently described in three sections: (i) the 
reservoir, (ii) the diffusion apparatus, (iii) the measuring system. 

(i) The reservoir. Instead of using Buckingham’s method of producing 
a gas mixture by mixing streams from cylinders an automatic method 
has been used, based on the dissociation of sodium bicarbonate in 
solution. This proceeds until an equilibrium is set up between the con- 
centrations of carbonate ion and dissolved carbon dioxide, the latter 
coming into equilibrium with the carbon dioxide content of the air above 
the solution. Ten litres of solution containing sodium carbonate (c. MjlO) 
and sodium bicarbonate {c. M/2) were made up. In a closed system the 
air above the solution gradually attains an equilibrium, the carbon 
dioxide content being about 1| % (by volume) at 25® C. The solution is 
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kept in two graduated 10 1. jars and, at the beginning of an experiment, 
one, the reservoir, will contain about 1-| 1. of solution. The air above this 
solution, presumed in equilibrium, can be displaced by running in liquid 
from the second jar, a delivery tube carrying the displaced mixture to 
the diffusion apparatus. About 7 1. are run in, thus leaving 1| 1. in the 
second jar which then acts as the reservoir in the next experiment. A 
reservoir thus provides about 7 1. of a mixture of carbon dioxide and air 
for each experiment, and under the restricted conditions this is sufficient. 
The attainment of equilibrium is rather slow, and this simplified system 
has been slightly modified by introducing a third jar and a further 2 1. 
of solution, and hmiting experiments to two per day, after which the 
jars are left overnight to come into equilibrium. 

(ii) The diffusion apparatus (Fig. 1). The cylindrical holder previously 
employed is screwed into the tray of a tobacco tin which fits easily over 
the rim of a wide-necked bottle cut in half, a rubber gasket at the holder- 
tray junction and a rubber band at the tray-bottle junction making the 
joints gas-tight. Supported over the holder is a cylindrical collecting 
chamber with a clearance of 2 or 3 mm. at the bottom, sides and top. 
From the centre of the top of this chamber a tube leads away to the 
measuring system, and a side limb leads to an oil manometer. An 
aspirator behind the measuring system draws air up the sides of the 
holder and across the top of the granular vsolid in it, and any gas whi(ih 
diffuses through the solid from below is carried away in this air stream. 
To remove the normally occurring carbon dioxide from the air before 
it enters the collecting chamber, the upper part of the apparatus is 
loosely surrounded by a packing of Sofnolite (soda-lime indicator). 
Blank experiments showed this to be (juite efficient at normal rates of 
flow without causing any reduction of total pressure at the surface of the 
sample in the holder, (leaning of the air in this or some other way is 
essential, as local variations in carbon dioxide content are sufficiently 
great to prevent reproducible results being obtained. 

The space below the holder is closed by a rubber stopper carrying 
three tubes. The central one is connected to the delivery tube of the 
reservoir, and opens out conically to within about 1 cm. of the grid at the 
bottom of the holder. In this way the velocity of the gas-air mixture is 
reduced to negligible proportions and the incoming mixture is uniformly 
distributed below the grid. The second tube is a wide outlet tube 
(diameter cm.) which carries away the gas mixture without any in- 
crease of total pressure in the bottle. A little Sofnolite in this tube takes 
out most of the carbon dioxide before the stream passes out into the 
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atmosphere. A thermometer in the. outlet tube records the gas tem- 
perature. The remaining tube is connected to the other limb of the 
manometer. 

With this design of apparatus, the manometer shows that there is no 
excess of total pressure below, and no deficit above the holder except at 

Air + C02 (to Ba(OH )2 tube) 



C02 + Air 

Fig. 1. Section of diffusion apparatus. (For the sake of clearness neither the 
granular solid nor the Sofnolite air filter is indicated.) 


the instants of turning on the reservoir or aspirator taps. As a con- 
firmation of the efficiency of the arrangement, results have been unaffected 
by changing the rates of flow. 

(iii) The measuring system. The volume of air drawn through the 
diffusion apparatus is measured by the graduated aspirator. The air 
passes through one of two Pettenkofer tubes containing a measured 
volume of a solution of barium hydroxide and barium chloride. (The 
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stock baryta solution is almost saturated — c. N/5 — and 10 or 16 c.c. are 
diluted to about 80 c.c. with C02-free water in the Pettenkofer tube.) 
The carbon dioxide is estimated by titrating the unchanged baryta with 
standard acid (c. iV/10). 

The method of operation is as follows. The holder is packed with the 
granular solid (sands, common salt, kaolin and kieselguhr, and mixtures 
of these have been employed) and weighed, the porosity being determined 
as previously described (I, p. 449). It is then replaced on the bottle, the 
rubber band slipped over the joint, and then the collecting chamber is 
clamped in position. Round the bottle is placed a bottomless split 
cardboard carton held in place by a rubber band, and this is filled with 
Sofnolite up to the level of the top of the collecting vessel. 

One of the Pettenkofer tubes is filled with water and the other with 
the diluted baryta solution together with a few drops of thymol blue as 
indicator. At zero time the clock, the flow from the reservoir and the 
flow to the aspirator are started, the latter passing through the water 
tube. Tl^ese conditions are maintained for a period varying from 20 to 
60 min., depending on previous experience (1) of the particular material 
in the holder; at the beginning the rates of flow are adjusted and there- 
after are kept as constant as possible. When the steady state is presumed 
to have been set up, the aspirator flow is redirected through the baryta 
tube by a two-way tap. To ensure complete absorption of the carbon 
dioxide a considerable excess of baryta is used, and in the experiments 
to be reported below the amount unconverted into carbonate was rarely 
less than three-quarters. The flow through the baryta tube lasts for 
a period between 60 and 20 min., at the beginning and end of which the 
temperature, aspirator and reservoir readings are noted. The other 
Pettenkofer tube is then washed out and a measured volume of baryta 
run in, diluted as before, connected directly to the reservoir, and a known 
volume of gas-air mixture is passed slowly through the baryta. The 
contents of the tubes are transferred separately to a suitable flask and 
titrated with acid previously standardized in terms of the stock baryta. 
Knowledge of the absolute concentrations is not essential for the calcula- 
tion of the diffusion coefficient. From the first baryta tube the amount 
of carbon dioxide which has diffused is found, and from the second the 
concentration of carbon dioxide in the gas-air mixture, both expressed 
in terms of cubic centimetres of acid. The concentration difference causing 
diffusion depends upon both amounts. The higher pressure is reduced 
by the diffusion through the solid, and the lower pressure is given 
sufficiently closely by the concentration of the stream to the aspirator. 
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Experimental results 

The experimental data must be corrected for the impedance of the 
grid and of part of the air below to obtain the effect of the solid alone. 
Calculation of the uncorrected value of the diffusion coefficient is shown 
immediately below for a typical set of data and is followed by a consider- 
ation of the correction for the impedance of the grid and lower chamber. 

Mixture of sand and kieaelguhr (/S' =0-56). Barometer: 29*8 in. 

(i) Diffusion experiment. 

Mean temperature ="22*5'^ C. 

Baryta in test tube =10-00 c.c. = 20-40 c.c, HCl. 

Time: 40-70 min. = 1800 sec. 

HCl for unconverted baryta = 16-40 c.c. 

.*. CO 2 diffused = 4-00 c.c. HCl. 

Volume from reservoir =2-57 1. 

Volume to aspirator = 3*25 1. 

(ii) Concentration oxf)eriment. 

Baryta in test tube = 15-00 c.c. = 30*60 c.c. HCl. • 

Volume from reservoir = 1*13 1. 

HCl for unconverted baryta =21-20 c.c. 

CO 2 absorbed = 9-40 c.c. HCl. 

Concentration air-C02 mixture = 9*40/1 *13 c.c. HCl/1. 

= 8-35 c.c. HCl/1. 

Mean concentration on upper side of holder = 4 00/3*25 c.c. HCl/1. 

= 1*23 c.c. HCl/1. 

Mean concentration on lower side of holder =8*35 — (amount diffusing per litre) 

= 8*35 -4*00/2*57 c.c. HCl/1. 

= 6*79 c.c. HCl/1. 

.*. Concentration difference causing diffusion= 6*79 — 1*23 c.c. HCl/1. 

= 5*56 c.c. HCl/1. 

The coefficient of diffusion (D) is defined by 

dqjdt^DA {n^—n-^)ll (I, p. 439), 

where (n^- Wj), the concentration difference producing diffusion, is measured in units 
of q per c.c. In the above we take as our unit of quantity the carbon dioxide equivalent 
of 1 c.c. of acid. A and I are as before (22*30 cm.- and 2-64 cm.), and hence 
D' = (4*00 X 2-64)/(22*30 x 5*56 x lO-^ x 1800) 

= 0-0475. 

This value has to be reduced to standard conditions (T = 273^K. and P = 30*0 in.) 
and we obtain =0-0405. 

Correction for impedance of gauze and lower chamber. In the earlier 
paper (I, p. 441) the diffusion current (C) was considered as dependent 
upon two factors, the diffusion potential difference {E) and the impedance 
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(Z) of the material through which the diffusion took place. The total 
impedance, Z + Zq, was considered in two parts: one, Z, due to the 
material in the holder, given by IjDA, and the other, Zq, including both 
the impedance of the gauze and of the air space between the bottom of 
the holder and the surface of the evaporating liquid. Using a fabric 
support on the grid the values of Zq were for carbon disulphide 0‘78, 
and for acetone 0-88, the products Z^Dq being 0 0803 and 0*0835 respec- 
tively, which should be the same for equal air columns beneath the holder. 
The mean value is 0*082, and the part contributed by the air column 
beneath the holder is given by the ratio of its depth to its area of cross- 
section. The reservoir used in I was 1*6 cm. deep, 34 crn.^ cross-section, 
and with 7 c.c. liquid in it (0-2 cm. deep) the air column would be 1*4 cm. 
deep. Hence 

DqZq for the air column = 1*4/34 = 0*041 
and HoZo for the gauze =0*082-0*041 = 0*041. 

(The equality of these values is a coincidence.) This value will hold for 
the present apparatus, and to it must be added an amount depending 
on the position of the layer of the carbon dioxide-air mixture from which 
diffusion takes place (corresponding to the surface of the liquid in the 
earlier apparatus). The effective position of this layer lies somewhere 
between the bottom of the gauze and the top of the conical delivery 
tube, and we assume that it is midway between the two. Tlie separation 
is 0*96 cm. and the area of cross-section of the bottle is 40 cin.^, and hence 
the value of ZD for the space below the gauze is ()*475/4() = ()*()119, and 
the total for air space and gauze is thus 0*0410 + 0*0119 = 0*0529. Taking D^^ 
for carbon dioxide as 0*139 crn.^/sec., we obtain Zq = 0*0529/0* 139 = 0*381. 
If Z is the impedance of the solid in the holder (for which i/^ =0*1184), 

i) = 0*1184/Z, 

Z)un.-0*1184/Z + Zo, 
l/JO = l/J9un.-^o/0*1184 
= 1/Hun.-3*21. 

For the particular case for which Z>un. = 0*0405, 

1/J[) = 24*70 -3-21 = 21*49, 

Z) = 0*0465, i.e. 2)//)o = 0*335. 

If the layer of maximum concentration is assumed to be at the top of 
the conical tube or at the bottom of the gauze the value becomes 0*048 
or 0*045. 

The value of D may therefore be in error by ±3% at S = 0*56. The 
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possible error increases with S and will be c. ±1-36% at S=0-21 and 
± 6*6% at >S = 0*87. This source of error, if effective, will affect all results 
in the same sense ; superimposed will be the random experimental errors 
arising from the measurement of volumes (reservoir and aspirator) and 
from the titrations (diffusion, concentration, and baryta-HCl check). As 
far as possible these have been eliminated by performing several experi- 
ments on each sample with different rates of flow and for different lengths 



Fig. 2. Dopendenco of coefficient of diffusion on porosity 


of time, and each point on the curve represents the mean of three or 
four determinations. The range of granular solids used is not as extensive 
as that used in I, and only those solids have been chosen which were 
known to come quickly to the steady state in the carbon disulphide 
experiments. In general, the sands were allowed about 20 min. to attain 
the steady state and the experimental run lasted for an hour, and for the 
more finely divided materials, such as kieselguhr and kaolin, the periods 
were reversed. 

Sufficient experimental points have been obtained to permit a fair 
comparison of the results with those for carbon disulphide and acetone, 
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In Fig. 2 have been plotted the values of DIDq, the curve obtained for 
carbon disulphide and acetone, and also an experimental point for the 
diffusion of water vapour. This has been calculated from the results, 
given by Zunker (1930), of experiments on the movement of water vapour 
through a column of sand. Although interpreted by Zunker in terms of 
viscous flow of the vapour, the conditions of the experiments were purely 
diffusive, and we may use the results to give an indication of the way 
irr which water vapour conforms to the general behaviour. 

Discussion of results 

The points for carbon dioxide lie on or near the curve, and remembering 
that the present method of experiment cannot be as accurate as that 
used in I, which involved a weighing only, we conclude that the curve 
obtained for the vapours also holds for carbon dioxide diffusing through 
dry solids which are biologically inactive. In the experiments with 
carbon disulphide it was shown that moist and air-dry soils fitted into 
the same scheme, and it is reasonable to assume that in the steady state 
the diffusion of carbon dioxide through soils will depend upon the porosity 
in the same way, i.e. over the range of technical interest (0*0<>S<0'6), 
we may use the relation D/Dq = 0-66S. In field soils it is exceedingly 
unlikely that a true steady state will ever he set up, because the centres 
of biological activity will, in general, be irregularly distributed in the 
soil and be of variable intensity, and the readjustment of partial pressure 
gradients will be retarded by the effects of soil moisture and adsorption 
in all soils, and also by chemical action in soils which contain an 
appreciable quantity of carbonate. The retardation will tend to smooth 
out the effects of small fluctuations in biological activity, but in the 
absence of direct knowledge of the nature of the adsorption equilibria 
between soil and gas one cannot say what is to be regarded as a “ small’’ 
fluctuation. As long as the fluctuations are small a pseudo-steady state 
will be maintained; when the fluctuations are large the interpretation 
of the rates of surface emission of carbon dioxide in terms of soil activity 
will be very complex. The existence of large fluctuations may be the 
reason why some authors (e.g. Smith & Brown, 1931, 1932) have sug- 
gested that some other mechanism in addition to gaseous diffusion is 
needed to account for the irregular day to day variations in surface 
emission of carbon dioxide. To the complexity already noted there must 
be added the effects of changes in the environment. Changes in the 
porosity due to wetting or drying, and changes in the temperature of the 
soil, will modify the coefi&cient of diffusion; they will also modify the 
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gas-condensed phase equilibrium (using the term condensed phase to 
include dissolved, adsorbed and chemically bound gas), and it is therefore 
somewhat unreasonable to expect a/ simple diffusion theory to give an 
exact account of carbon dioxide movements in soil. The most that one 
can ask is that it should account broadly for the normal process of 
aeration. In the introductory survey of I we saw that even on the basis 
of Buckingham’s equation the amount of diffusive flow was sufficient 
to account for normal aeration without invoking meteorological factors : 
the present account shows that his theoretical predictions were con- 
siderably underestimated. 

As indicated in I, the materials to which this discussion is applicable 
are granular solids whose particles approximate to spheres and in which 
the distribution of pore space is isotropic. As the pore space in a soil 
is decreased by wetting, it is very probable that the isotropy will cease to 
exist; small air pockets may be formed which are completely isolated 
by liquid or solid from other parts of the soil atmosphere, and these will 
be ineffective as diffusion channels but still contribute to the pore space. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the curve will become less reliable 
as the pore space decreases, and the backward extrapolation to S = 0-00 
from /S = 0-15 is to be regarded as indicating the order of magnitude of the 
diffusion coefficient. The actual value may be greater or less. It will be 
greater when the pore space is provided by vertical cracks in the soil, 
and will be less in cases where parts of the pore space do not contribute 
to the system of through air channels. This lack of precision in the 
application of diffusion theory to the aeration of wet soils will apply with 
equal force to any other mechanism which is postulated. 

To make a quantitative survey of the effect of diffusion on aeration 
we make use of the relation Z)/Z>o = 0*66^, which was shown in I to 
represent the experimental results with sufficient accuracy over a con- 
siderable range of porosity. Let us assume that we have a uniform 
concentration gradient of carbon dioxide down to a depth of I cm., the 
concentrations (c.c./c.c.) being and Cg at I and the surface respectively. 
Consider the emission of gas from an area J cm.^ of the soil surface, the 
porosity being S and the mean temperature K. For the present 
purpose the pressure correction may be ignored. The volume of carbon 
dioxide passing out in time t (sec.) is given by 

AF (c.c.) = ^ X 0-66Z)oS (T/273)2 x 
The total volume of carbon dioxide in the prism (I x A) is 
V^lASx(c,+(^)l2, 

/. AF/F=l-32^ Z)o/^*x (r/273)* x 
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Ab a first approximation, if is small compared with Cj , this becomes 

AF/F=1-32<2)o/1M2’/273)*, 

which is independent of the concentration and the porosity. The sig- 
nificance of this equation is shown most conveniently by determining 
the time required to renew the air content of the soil, i.e. by setting 
AF/F = 1 and finding t. Taking r = 273-fl5, and /)5 = 0-139 cm.^/a&c., 
we find i = X 1'12 X 10“® hr. For 1 = 30 cm., < = 1 hr., i.e. the air to a 
depth of 30 cm. will be completely renewed every hour. Where Cj is not 
negligible, the period is increased by a factor (Cj-l-Cjl/lci— Cg), and taking 
for illustration some data given by Russell (1937, p. 485) for arable land, 
(a) unmanured (Ci = 0-2%, C2=0-03%), and (6) dunged (Ci=0-4%, 
c,=0-03%), the values of t become 

<0 = 1-35 hr. ; = 1-16 hr. 

For I — 20 cm., these values will be reduced to 4/9 and (I = 20) is 0-60 hr. 
This time may be compared with the finding of Romell, quoted by 
Russell (1937, p. 486), from which it was estimated that the soil air must 
be completely renewed every hour to a depth of 20 cm. to keep it at its 
normal composition. The times are of the same order, and we may sum- 
marize the effect of diffusion on aeration as follows. The physical 
conditions in the soil atmosphere are such that diffusion of carbon dioxide 
upward must be taking place and this movement may be accelerated by 
meteorological changes. The process of diffusion will be continuous, and 
in amount it is sufficient to account for the observed rates of soil respira- 
tion. Although an occasional favourable combination of meteorological 
changes may also be sufficient, such a combination is not a necessary 
condition for the promotion of aeration. 

One further point remains to be discussed, bringing us back to one 
of the basic assumptions, namely, that the diffusion curve is unique. 
This a priori assumption has been confirmed for carbon disulphide, 
acetone and carbon dioxide, and a single point for water vapour conforms 
to the general behaviour. An application of this unique dependence of 
DjDo on S has been made (Penman & Schofield, 1939) to estimate the 
extent of water movement in soils as vapour under a vapour-pressure 
gradient arising from temperature differences. Even under conditions 
much more extreme than any likely to arise in practice, it was shown that 
the transfer was very small and that distillation under a temperature 
gradient is a negligible factor in soil water movements. 
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Summary 

Apparatus for measuring the rate of diffusion of carbon dioxide 
through granular solids is described and the results obtained with it are 
shown to conform to the curve connecting D/Dq and S previously obtained 
for carbon disulphide and acetone. The equation DIDq = 0-66S, which it 
is suggested should replace Buckingham’s equation DjDff=S^, is applied 
to a discussion of soil aeration, and it is shown that at all porosities the 
rate of diffusion of carbon dioxide from the soil is sufficient to account for 
normal respiration without invoking the assistance of meteorological 
changes. A further application of the equation to water vapour move- 
ment in soils is briefly discussed. 
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Summary 

Using the conception of natural periods, for which the difference 
between rainfall and drainage can be equated to the evaporation, 
the mean daily rates of evaporation from a block of fallow soil 
at Rothamsted are examined for 94 periods varying in length from 
*3 45 <^^ays. In seeking correlations with single daily meteoro- 

logical observations two types of treatment are employed, (i) The 
year is considered in three seasons of four months each — summer, 
winter and two equinoctial pairs of months — and it is shown that 
an almost complete description of evaporation can be obtained in 
terms of rainfall only, the nature of the correlation varying from 
season to season. (2) A general treatment is attempted in physical 
terms, considering evaporation as due to diffusion across a non- 
turbulent boundary layer whose thickness is determined by wind 
velocity, the soil surface being assumed to be continuously at 
100 per cent R.H. The general agreement between observed and 
predicted values is very good in winter. The summer data are 
shown to lie between the theoretical limits imposed by the assump- 
tions of (i) continuous 100 per cent R.H. at the surface, and (ii) a 
steady retreat of the 100 per cent R.H. layer into the soil, i.e., 
no upward movement of liquid during the evaporation process, 
rhe considerable scatter in the data is attributed partly to the 
inadequacy of single daily meteorological observations but chiefly 
to the lack of knowledge of the conditions existing at the soil 
surface. 

The data on which this survey is based are the 09.00 h. meteoro- 
logical readings at Rothamsted and the daily totals of rainfall and 
drainage as recorded by the 1/1,000 acre gauges installed by Lawes 
and Gilbert in 1870. The soil of the drain gauges is in its natural 
undisturbed state, fallow and uncultivated. Since 1870 there have 
been several papers dealing with different aspects of the drainage 
data and these are discussed in a general survey of the records 
(Penman and Schofield, 1941); a brief recapitulation of the relevant 
parts of this survey will serve as a basis for the present account. 

One of the main objectives was the establishment of the condi- 
tions under which the difference between the total rainfall and 
the total drainage of a selected period — generally defined as the 
“ deficit of the period — can be equated to the evaporation which 
has occurred in that period. The conditions arc satisfied for a 
“ natural ” period, which is the interval between the cessations of 
two falls of rain that cause drainage, the total drainage being 
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measured between the two cessations of percolation. Hence the 
drainage period is slightly out of phase with the rainfall period 
owing to the time taken for complete discharge, and for accurate 
demarcation of natural periods it is essential that each fall of rain 
shall be followed by at least one rainless day. This does not always 
occur, and for greater convenience in observation the prac- 
tical natural period is taken as the interval between two cessations 
of drainage, or between two well-marked drainage minima. This 
introduces two end errors which tend to annul each other and the 
resultant error is no greater than that involved in taking one day 
as the unit of time. No actual natural periods were examined — 
that is one of the present objects — but the conception was applied 
to consider how far arbitrary periods could be regarded as approxi- 
mating to natural periods. Satisfactory arbitrary periods were 
considered and the conclusions drawn from them were : — 

(a) Civil Years. Annual evaporation (1881-1934) is nearly 
constant, increasing slightly with annual rainfall ; 

(h) Half Years, (i) Winter (Oct. -March inclusive) evaporation 
is constant and independent of rainfall. There is some scatter in 
the data which is not due to variation in mean air temperature ; 

(ii) Summer (April-Sept. inclusive) evapora- 
tion is about twice as great as that for winter and shows marked 
dependence on summer rainfall. I'he mean curve for the data is 
approximately parabolic with unit slope near the origin. Part of 
the small scatter in the data is attributed to the effects of rainfall 
distribution in summer seasons ; 

(c) Long period mean monthly totals. 'I'he twelve 50-year 
means are uniquely dependent upon the “ evaporating power of 
the air, which is, in effect, the mean saturation deficit in mm. of 
mercury. A similar plot against mean air temperature yields a 
loop with spring values about 50 per cent greater than autumn 
values at the same mean temperature. The winter data agree with 
estimates made for evaporation from an open water surface, but 
the summer values fall below the open water curve, and are nearly 
constant. 

Individual calendar months were rejected as unsuitable for the 
following reasons : — 

(i) Rain or snow' falling near the end of one month may con- 
tribute to the drainage of the next, i.e., the measured monthly 
deficits are over- and under-estimates of the evaporations in the 
respective months ; 

(2) The evaporation occurring during a rainless period at the 
end of one calendar month will be included in the deficit of the 
next, i.e., the evaporations will be under- and over-estimated 
respectively ; 

(3) In case (2) a further source of error arises when correla- 
tions are made. The deficit of the second month is due to the 
evaporation of the second month and part of the first ; for correla- 
tion purposes the meteorological conditions should be averaged over 
the same period and not over the second month only. 

In a statistical note followi.ng the general survey, Sahni (1941) 
examined short natural periods of two to thirteen days in June, 
July and August, and concluded that a cubic regression on rainfall 
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accounted for most of the variance in evaporation, the residual 
variance being non-significantly correlated with mean wind velocity 
and relative humidity, the signs of the coefficients being as expected. 

The purposes of the present account are : — 

(i) to extend the examination of evaporation to longer natural 
periods in all seasons of the years ; 

(ii) to attempt to obtain greater precision in evaluating the 
“ evaporating power ” of the air so that a physical inter- 
pretation rather than an empirical statistical correlation 
can be employed ; 

(iii) to see how far single daily meteorological observations 
can be used to estimate the evaporating power ; and 

(iv) in the light of the deficiencies thereby exposed, to indicate 
what supplementary observations may be needed. 

Seasonal evaporation and rainfall 

Ninety-four natural periods varying in length from thirteen to 
forty-five days and covering the years 1927-1939 have been con- 
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Fig. 1. — Dependence of seasonal evaporation on rainfall. 

sidered. The mean daily rates of evaporation are shown in F'ig. i 
plotted against the mean daily rainfall. To show seasonal effects 
the year has been split into three groups of four months and to 
avoid confusion only two sets of data are plotted. 'I'hey are 
summer (May-Aug. inclusive) and winter (Nov. -Feb. inclusive). 
The points for periods falling in the equinoctial pairs of months 
overlap those for the summer and winter periods. The dotted curve 
is that obtained by Sahni for shorter summer periods, and, con- 
sidering the almost four-fold extrapolation, the agreement is good. 
The main features of the figure correspond to those noted above 
(b, (i) and (ii) ) for half-years. The winter data show no obvious 
dependence on rainfall ; the summer data show a positive correla- 
tion with rainfall, the values asymptotically approaching the line 
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of unit slope near the origin. No points can lie above this line 
because for a natural period the deficit cannot exceed the rainfall. 

The causes of the scatter of the points will be considered later. 
The curves show that if one is prepared to regard the year as 
built up of two or three seasons, the main features of evaporation 
can be interpreted in terms of regressions on seasonal rainfall alone, 
with a different regression for each season. To unify the data 
some factor allowing for seasonal variation in evaporation at 
constant rainfall is needed. The obvious choice is mean air tem- 
perature, and while the analysis of Crowther {1930) showed that 
mean seasonal temperature varied in phase with seasonal evapora- 
tion, that of Koshal (1934), confirmed by Sahni, showed that 
variations in mean air temperature were quite ineffective in 
accounting for intra-seasonal fluctuations such as are represented 
in the scatter of the points of Fig. i. 

It was the need for some other seasonal factor which led 
Penman and Schofield to attempt an approximate explanation in 
terms of the physical factors involved, and in the following section 
this approximate treatment is amplified. 

Evaporating power 

The process of evaporation is regarded as due to molecular 
diffusion of water vapour across a non-turbulent boundary layer 
immediately above the soil surface, the thickness of which is deter- 
mined by the wind velocity, into a turbulent atmosphere where 
the diffused vapour is carried away. The movement of w^ater to 
the soil surface may be as liquid or vapour. In the former case, 
if the supply is sufficiently rapid, the surface may be kept at 
100 per cent R.H. and evaporation will proceed at a rate which is 
dependent only on air conditions. In the latter case, where thq 
saturated layer is below the surface, the soil itself will impose a 
resistance to vapour movement and the rate of evaporation will be 
correspondingly reduced, and will be dependent on both soil and 
air conditions. The evaporating power is taken to correspond to 
the first case and in attempting a quantitative estimate the following 
assumptions are made : — 

(i) The surface of the soil is kept at 100 per cent R.H.; 

(ii) The soil surface temperature has the same value as the 
air temperature in the screen ; 

(iii) The daily mean for each is given by the mean of maximum 
and minimum air temperatures ; 

(iv) The mean daily humidity is given by the 09.00 h. reading ; 

(v) Mixing of diffused water vapour is so complete in the 

turbulent layer that the R.H. immediately above the 
boundary layer is given by the value in the screen ; 

(vi) The thickness of the boundary layer is determined by the 
wind velocity estimated from the Beaufort reading at 
09.00 h. The rate of evaporation per unit area is then 
given by 

^ cc. vapour per second, 
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where D is the coefficient of diffusion of water vapour into air 
= 0-24 cm.^/sec. at io®C. 

Pj — P2 is the partial pressure drop across the boundary layer 
= (i — R.H.) X saturation V.P. at air temperature. 

/ is the thickness of the boundary layer = 6o/F cm. where V 
is the wind velocity in cm. /sec. (see e.g. Brunt, 1934). 

The mean Beaufort figure for the 94 periods is 2 00, which has 
been taken as equivalent to 240 cm. /sec. Hence the mean value 
of I is 0-25 cm., and making the necessary conversion of units, the 
mean daily rate of evaporation becomes 

3 48 X 10“^ X (Pi — P2) ^ ^ /2 00 in. per day 
where (pi~P2) is in mm. of mercury and B is the mean Beaufort 
number for the period examined. 

CORKECTION OF OBSERVED EVAPORATION FOR RAINFALL 

The evaporating power is serving a double function. In the 
first place, it is being used to distinguish the members of the family 
of curves which could be drawn for different seasons as in Fig. i ; 
in the second, when the assumptions of the preceding section are 
satisfied it is being used to give an estimate of the actual evapora- 
tion. A priori we know that in summer the first of these assump- 
tions will only be reasonable for a short time after a fall of rain 
and the evaporating power will represent the upper limit of possible 
evaporation. 

In using evaporating power as a parameter distinguishing the 
seasonal regressions on rainfall it is necessary to standardise the 
rainfall conditions, and in the absence of any formal guide it is 
proposed that the observed evaporation be corrected to that for a 
rainfall of 008 in, per day. This is a fifty year mean value. The 
correction factors have been obtained from the regression equations 
of Koshal connecting monthly drainage and monthly rainfall. 
Recast, these fall into the form 

= or A{R-D)^bAR\ 

where AR' is the deviation from the mean rainfall. The constant 
h varies cyclically throughout the year from a December minimum 
of 0015 to a July maximum of 0*50. In the absence of a diagram 
showing the measured evaporation before correction the general 
effect can be seen by comparing Figs, i and 2. In the former, the 
range of summer data is from 0 026 to o’loo in. evaporated per day ; 
in the latter, the range of the same data, corrected, is 0038 to 
0*091 in. per day. The correction has little effect on equinoctial 
data and practically none on winter data. 

The results plotted in Fig. 2 are for all the available data, 
the three types of season being distinguished. Again temporarily 
ignoring the scatter, we can follow the seasonal changes in evapora- 
tion and note that for a considerable part of the year the points 
lie near the line of unit slope, confirming the inference from the 
earlier study that for the period October to March the evaporation 
from fallow soil is the same as would occur from an open w'ater 
surface under the same meteorological conditions. As anticipated, 
the summer points lie below the line of unit slope, indicating that 
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under the more severe drying conditions the supply of water to 
the soil surface has not been sufficiently rapid to keep the surface 
at lOo per cent R.H. 



Fig. 2.— Seasonal evaporation from fallow soil (Rothamstecl). 


Evaporation in the absence of liquid mo\'ement to the surface 

The evaporating power of the air sets an upper limit to seasonal 
evaporation. A lower limit can be found by assuming that soil 
effects exert their maximum influence, and in the following very 
approximate treatment an estimate of the order of magnitude is 
made. It is assumed that no liquid movement upward occurs and 
that the layer at loo per cent R.H. retreats within the soil as the 
evaporation proceeds. The process is then doubly hindered; (a) by 
resistance in the soil, and (b) by resistance in the boundary layer. 
The impedance of the soil (ZJ is given by 

Zg = aj/o'66 SDA (Penman, 1940) 
where x is the depth of the layer at 100 per cent R.H. ; 

S is the fractional pore-space of the soil ; 

D is the coefficient of diffusion into air ; 

A is the area of cross-section ; 

0-66 is an experimentally determined constant. 

For the air, Zj^ — ljDA as before, and the instantaneous rate 
of evaporation becomes 

(pj — ^2)/?^ (-^A T ^s) vapour per sec. 

As evaporation proceeds the value of x increases, i.e the 
instantaneous rate decreases. Taking S as 0*5 and using the mean 
value ot I (0 25 cm.) and, integrating the equation set up, we obtain 
0*1 2-6 I 04 j^~3-48 P = o 
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where £ = total evaporation in units of ooi in. in r days; 

P = product of r and (Pi — Ps)* 

i.e., E/t is the mean daily rate of evaporation for a period of 
T days. 

In a natural period the soil may be re-wetted several times 
by rain. We assume that the effective number of such re-wettings 
is given by the number of days on which the precipitation exceeds 
the mean daily evaporation for the period and that the value of r 
is obtained by dividing the number of days in the period by the 
number of such “ wet days. Table I shows the seasonal varia- 
tion of T and pi — Pa. the means being taken by months, so that for 
each month a value of P is known and the twelve solutions of the 
quadratic can be found. From these the mean daily evaporations 
follow and they are plotted on Fig. 2 against the corresponding 
values for zero soil impedance. T he actual points are not shown 
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lie on 

a fairly 

smooth 

curve, a 

: result not 
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ABLE I 



Month 

Mean r 

Mcati iP^~ 

P,) P 

£ 

Evaporation 

Evaporating power 


(days) 

(mm.) 



per day (in.) 

of air (in. per day) 

1 

i «5 

057 

U05 

2*5 

1- 35 X 10- 

2 00 X 10—* 

2 

2*3 

077 

175 

3*8 

1 65 

270 

3 

27 

128 

3’45 

62 

2 30 

450 

4 

28 

172 

4'8o 

7’8 

2 80 

6 00 

5 

295 

2*22 

65.3 

96 

3 25 

775 

6 

3*85 

3 02 

I \ ’ 6 o 

L 3 7 

355 

1060 

7 

3-3 

2 08 

6-8s 

9-8 

300 

7-.30 

H 

3 *> 

2-22 

685 

98 

T15 

775 

0 

28 

I 60 

450 

7*5 

270 

3*60 

10 

27 

no 

2*95 

5 ^> 

2 05 

r 85 

1 1 

165 

0 62 

I 00 

2*45 

1-50 

2*15 

12 

I C) 

0-53 

roo 

2*45 

130 

1*85 


There are so many assumptions involved in the derivation of 
the curve that it can only be claimed as representing the order of 
the daily evaporation to be anticipated in the absence of liquid 
movement to the surface. Except near the origin it lies below the 
observed points, and this is still true of the data before the rainfall 
correction is applied. 

Causes of scatter in data 

(a) General 

The main sources of error lie in the approximate nature of 
the estimates of evaporating power. Accepting the mean of 
maximum and minimum air temperatures as the daily mean air 
temperature, it will not in general represent the mean soil surface 
temperature. The error in winter may easily amount to o-5‘^C. 
or more, which will cause an error of 0*7 x io”“ in. per day in the 
estimated evaporating power. Accepting this amount of tolerance 
on either side of the line of unit slope, most of the scatter can be 
taken up. In summer the effect of radiation will be to raise the 
soil surface temperature above the air temperature and the soil 
mean will generally be greater than the air mean. The evaporating 
power of the air will thus be an under-estimate of the potential 
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evaporation from the soil surface, but as the evaporation is also 
dependent upon soil conditions larg^e variations in air conditions 
may have little effect on the observed evaporation. In the inter- 
mediate seasons coolings of the surface by evaporation and heating" 
by radiation may again cause differences in mean temperatures 
sufficient to account for much of the scatter of the points. 

The 09.00 h. readings of humidity will not be the same as the 
daily means ; the error will not be the same in all seasons, but in 
magnitude it is probably not as important as that due to 
temperature. 

The wind data must be similarly criticised. For precision 
anemometer readings should be used. The Beaufort readings have 
been used here for three reasons. 

(i) The rain-gauge enclosure is { mile away from the wind 
recorder on the laboratory roof. 

(ii) The enclosure is somewhat sheltered to the south and 
west by a belt of trees 30 yards away. 

(iii) The drain-gauges have a stone coping 10 cm. high which 
will act as a wind break. 

These last two reasons considerably reduce the accuracy of 
the estimate of the thickness of the boundary layer, and the scatter 
of the points in Fig. 2 is little worsened by using the mean value 
of I for all points. In view of the uncertainty, points with mean 
Beaufort numbers less than 1-3 or greater than 30 have been 
queried ; these may be legitimately disregarded in making the com- 
parison between observed and predicted values of daily rates of 
evaporation. 

(b) Particular 

(i) Winter. Many winter periods include snow falls. Drifting 
may cause unequal distribution so that the recorded “ rainfall ” is 
not always a true measure of the actual precipitation on the surface 
of the drain-gauge. Frost may hold up drainage near the end 
of a natural period thus leading to an error in the estimation of 
the evaporation. 

(ii) Summer. The main cause of the summer scatter probably 
arises from differences in rainfall distribution in time. A fall of 
0*8 in. of rain in one day rarely fails to produce drainage ; the same 
amount spread over 10 days in summer is generally completely 
evaporated, and the more often the soil is rewetted the greater is 
the amount of summer evaporation. In general this means that 
the greater the total summer rainfall the greater will be the summer 
evaporation (Fig. i), but in periods of equal totals and with other 
factors equal there will be variations in summer evaporatidit 
depending upon rainfall distribution. The most favourable case 
will be that in which the showers fall at intervals frequent enough 
to keep the soil surface wet; the observed points will then lie on 
the line of unit slope. An extreme case of formal interest is that 
in which rain falls continuously. Presumably no evaporation could 
occur and the curve of Fig. i would meet the rainfall axis at the 
appropriate value of the mean daily rainfall. 
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Discussion and conclusions 

This section follows the order of the points outlined on p. 403 
above : — 

(i) The results of this survey show that the main points estab- 
lished by Penman and Schofield for long- arbitrary periods approxi- 
mating- to natural periods also hold for natural periods. A series 
of seasonal empirical relationships between evaporation and rainfall 
can be established (Fig. 1), In winter the water supply from 
below is sufficiently rapid to keep the soil surface at 100 per cent 
R.H. ; the rate of removal is slow and the frequency of rc-wetti ng 
by rain is high, particularly in November, December and January 
(Table 1 ). Consequently, further winter rain has no effect on the 
surface humidity and hence none on the evaporation rate, so that 
winter evaporation depends only on the evaporating power of the 
boundary layer and is independent of total rainfall. The main cause 
of variance is the relative fluctuations of soil and air temperatures. 
In summer the upward movement between showers is not sufficient 
to maintain saturation at the surface and part of the resistance 
to evaporation is now due to the soil. Although some upward 
movement does take place the maintenance of summer evaporation 
is very dependent on re-wettings by rain, and, as Table I shows, 
these are less frequent than in winter. Hence we find that summer 
evaporation is markedly dependent on rainfall and on the way in 
which that rainfall is distributed in time ; also that as the 
evaporating power of the air increases, the observed values depart 
more and more from the theoretical and begin to approach the 
values which they would have if soil resistance was at its maximum. 
From this obvious importance of soil factors in midsummer it is 
apparent that attempts to correlate summer evaporation with air 
conditions only will lead to results which may be seriously mis- 
interpreted. 

(ii) and (iii) The physical concepts used in deriving the 
evaporating power could doubtless be made more precise, but the 
greatest gain would follow frt)m increased precision in the measure- 
ment of the quantities used to evaluate the evaporating: power. If 
the suggested reasons for the scatter are accepted as reasonable 
we may regard the physical basis as adequate, i.e., it is possible 
to obtain a value of the potential evaporating power of the air 
from first principles involving no empirical correlations. Fig. 2 
shows that the observed rate of evaporation for a considerable 
part of the year is of the same order as the evaporating power, the 
departures from expectation being randomly distributed about the 
line of unit slope, a very satisfactory result. For the warmer 
part of the year the potential evaporating powder of the air ceases 
to be a measure of rate of evaporation owing to the increased 
importance of soil factors. The position of the dotted curve of 
Fig. 2 confirms the anticipation that in practice there is some 
movement of liquid and some movement as vapour when surface 
evaporation is in progress. It is not yet possible to give a 
quantitative account of the balance between these two types of 
response to a moisture gradient and it is hoped that further 
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evaporation studies will throw some ligrht on this important problem 
in soil physics. 

I'he inadequacy of sing'le daily meteorolog^ical observations has 
been shown in discussing" scatter. The chief sources of scatter 
are thougfht to be the non-equality of soil and air temperatures, 
the crude estimate of wind, and the effect of rainfall distribution. 
The last might be allowed for statistically and it may be that in 
this case some empiricism will be necessary ; an alternative is 
suggested in the following section. Of the other two factors, the 
first arises because we have imposed a property on the maximum 
and minimum air temperature readings which is unreasonable ; 
their mean cannot be expected to give the soil surface mean and 
the way out of this difficulty is obvious. 'I'he estimation of wind 
remains as a difficulty. The present use of the rainfall and 
drainage records was probably not envisaged when the site of the 
gauges was chosen, and under other conditions it would be possible 
to ensure that wind-breaks formed by trees were non-existent. The 
coping cannot be omitted as it is needed to prevent run-off and 
the washing away of surface soil, and it appears that to decrease 
the wind error we must introduce errors in estimation of the 
drainage. An effective compromise may be possible and we cannot 
say that the existing conditions, in the absence of the trees, are 
the best possible. 

(iv) With this reservation the necessary improvements in 
observations are obvious. The substitution of daily means, taken 
from continuous records, for 09.00 h. readings would bring extra 
precision. The soil measurement chiefly needed is that of the 
actual water vapour pressure at the soil surface, to be compared 
with that 0*25 cm. above the surface. The difficulty is apparent ; 
but if overcome, the measurement would enable evaporation in all 
seasons to be predicted. Failing this, the less difficult alternative 
is to measure the soil surface temperature from which exact pre- 
diction will be possible in winter, but empirical corrections for 
rainfall will be needed in summer. 
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DRAINAGE AND EVAPORATION FROM FALLOW 
SOIL AT ROTHAMSTED 

By H. L. PENMAN and R. K. SCHOFIELD 
Soil Physics Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 

(With Nine Text-figures) 

The three drain gauges at Rothamsted were built in the summer of 
1870. As details of their construction were given by Lawes et al. (1881) 
and by Miller (1906), it is sufficient here to recall that they each enclose 
a block of undisturbed soil 1/1000 a(^re (4 m.^) in area kept free of vegeta- 
tion; the three blocks of soil are respectively 20 in. (0*5 m.), 40 in. (1 m.) 
and 60 in. (1-5 m.) deep. Daily readings have been taken of the drainage 
which passes through the perforated plates which support the soil 
blocks, and since 1925 these daily readings have been supplemented by 
automatically recording apparatus installed by Dr Keen. The rain and 
drainage waters have been analysed for nitrate and chloride. 

The monthly totals of rainfall and drainage have been published 
regularly in the Annual Reports of the Station. Gilbert (1891) reproduces 
these data up to 1891, Scott (1900) up to 1899, and Miller gives the yearly 
totals and monthly means to 1905. 

The main conclu^ons reached by Lawes et aL from an examination 
of the records for the first ten years were : 

(1) There is no great difference between the records for the three 
gauges, and, consequently, no marked effect due to depth of soil. The 
40 in, gauge may be slightly defective. 

(2) The mean annual drainage is about half the mean annual rainfall. 

(3) The annual drainage tends to be a greater fraction of the annual 
rainfall in years of high rainfall. Hence the annual drainage is more 
variable than the annual rainfall. 

(4) The annual deficit^ differs little from year to year. 

(5) The deficit for the period October to March inclusive is generally 
less than one-third of the annual deficit, and agrees substantially with 
the evaporation from an open water surface (Greaves, 1876). 

^ The deficit for any period is the difference between the rainfall and the drainage. The 
precision with which the deficit is a measure of evaporation is discussed below. 
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(6) The deficit for the period April to September is less than the 
evaporation from an open-water surface, presumably because the soil 
surface is often dry. 

(7) In January the mean monthly drainage is greatest in relation to 
the mean monthly rainfall; in July it is least. 

(8) The drainage in any period must depend on the way in which the 
rain is distributed as well as on its total amount. 

(9) The few cases where a month’s drainage had exceeded its rainfall 
were due to snow or frost at the end of the previous month. 

(10) All the chloride in the drainage water is brought into the soil 
by the rain. A considerable part of the nitrate is produced in the soil. 

(11) The fluctuations in the chloride and nitrate concentrations 
indicate that the drainage takes place mainly through root-holes, worm- 
holes and fissures in the soil. 

Since 1881 a number of additional observations and deductions have 
been recorded. 

Warington (1900) noticed that the annual deficit had tended to 
decline. He thought this might be because stones had accumulated at 
the surface and were hindering evaporation. In a note on the review of 
the data by Scott, Gibbs (1904) suggested several possible causes: a 
decrease in the annual sunshine, an increase in the proportion of winter 
rain, n. change in the physical state of the soil. The last possibility was 
further considered by Russell (1907). 

Miller gave a table from which it appears that the annual deficit tends 
to be slightly greater in years of large rainfall, but be did not draw 
attention to this fact. He also pointed out that the 60 in. gauge tends 
to give slightly more drainage than the 20 in. gauge from January 
to May, and slightly less during the rest of the year, but offered no 
explanation. 

To the monthly means of drainage (average for the three gauges) 
Crowther (1930) fitted a regression equation involving the mean monthly 
rainfall and the mean monthly air temperature and obtained significant 
correlations with both. He hoped this might approximate to a general 
expression for the dependence of drainage on rainfall and temperature, 

Koshal (1934) made a statistical study in which the data for each gauge 
and each month were examined separately. He obtained thirty-six 
regression equations connecting the drainage in any one month with the 
rainfall and mean air temperature of that month. The regression coeffi- 
cients on rainfall vary from nearly unity in January to about 0-5 in July. 
Thus an extra inch of rain falling in January produces almost an inch 
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more drainage, whereas an extra inch in July gives only about half an 
inch extra drainage. 

To KoshaFs surprise the regression coefficients on mean air tem- 
perature were small and mostly non-significant. Two, indeed, were 
positive, whereas he had expected that a rise in temperature would 
diminish drainage by increasing evaporation. His analysis left the greater 
part of the variation in drainage from month to month unexplained. He 
therefore suggested that an important part of this variation might be 
due to an annual cyclic change in the water content of the gauges. 

Koshal obtained factors for the time variation of the constants in his 
equations but none was significant. Thus this very full statistical analysis 
failed to demonstrate any progressive change in the physical condition 
of the soil. 


Examination of the automatic records of rainfall and drainage 
A. Drainage after rain 

The drainage residue. 

The automatic records show that drainage, when it occurs, continues 
after the rain which causes it has stopped. During these periods the 
drainage rate steadily decreases, becoming vanishingly small in 24 hr. in 
the case of the 20 in. gauge, and in about 48 hr. in the case of the 60 in. 
gauge. In the absence of further rain the amount of drainage still to 
come at any time in the drainage period we shall call the drainage residue. 

Influence of temperature on drainage rate. 

In a preliminary study of drainage after rain, measurements were 
made from the automatic charts of the drainage residue when the 
drainage rate had fallen to 0-0346 in. per hr. This rate corresponds to a 
30° slope on the automatic charts and was selected because it is about 
the highest rate of drainage normally occurring after rain has stopped. 
The results for the 20 in. gauge shown in Table 1 cover all the cases ^m 
1926 to 1939 in which rain stopped shortly before the drainage rate fell 
to 0-0346 in. per hr. and there was no more rain for 24 hr. In order to 
increase the number of observations, and thereby obtain better monthly 
averages, ^occasions were also included when additional rain not exceeding 
0-05 in. fell soon after the 30° point. In these cases the drainage residue 
was obtained by subtracting the additional rain from the measured 
drainage. 
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Table 1 shows plainly that there is a seasonal variation of the drainage 
residue for a given drainage rate. Temperature must affect the rate of 
drainage through its influence on the viscosity of the percolating water. 
If, apart from the effect of temperature, the soil moisture conditions are 
always the same for the drainage residue, then the rate of drainage for 
a given drainage residue must be inversely proportional to the viscosity. 
Owing to the fortunate circumstance that the drainage curves on the 
charts are nearly exponential during the later stage of residual drainage, 
the drainage residues for a given drainage rate are almost inversely 
proportional to the drainage rates for a given drainage residue, i.e. the 
drainage residues (30° point) should be proportional to the viscosity. 


Table 1. Drainage residue beyond 30° point (20 in, gauge) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

013 

0*13 

0*12 

0*12 

0*11 

0*07 

0*07 

0*09 

0*09 

0*10 

0*12 

0-13 

0-14 

0*15 

0*14 

0*12 

0*12 

0*09 

0*10 

0*10 

0*09 

0*12 

0*13 

0*14 

014 

0*15 

— 

0*12 

0*12 

0*09 

0*10 

0*10 

0*10 

0*12 

0*13 

0*14 

0*16 

0*16 

— 

0*13 

0*12 

0*09 

0*11 

0*11 

0*10 

0*13 

0*14 

0*14 

0-16 

0*17 

— 

0*13 

0*13 

0*09 

0*11 

0*11 

0*12 

0*14 

0*14 

0*18 

016 

0*18 

— 

0*16 

014 

0*10 

0*11 

0*11 

0*12 

0*14 

0*14 

0*18 

0*17 

— 

— 

— 

0*16 

0*11 

0*12 

0*12 

0*12 

0*14 

0*15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*11 

0*12 

0*13 

0*13 

0*15 

0*16 

— 


- 


- 

7 


0*12 

1 1 

0*13 

0*13 

0*17 

0*16 

0*16 

0*16 

0*16 

0*18 

0*18 

0*150 

— 

1 1 

— 


__ 

— 

__ 

— 



— 

1 1 

0*150 

0*165 

0*130 

0*130 

0130 

0*095 

0*105 

0*110 

0*115 

0*135 

0*150 


We have no measurements of temperature in the soil of the drain 
gauges but readings are taken daily (9 a.m.) at 4, 8, and 12 in. under bare 
soil nearby. The temperatures at 1 ft. were abstracted for each of the 
occasions and averages were taken by months. The corresponding 
average viscosity is plotted for each month on the same graph as the 
average drainage residues, the scales being adjusted so that the grand 
mean viscosity has the same ordinate as the grand mean drainage 
^ residue (Fig. 1). 

Since soil temperature fluctuates daily and depends on depth, the 
9 a.m. reading at 1 ft. is only a rough guide to the temperature of the 
water that percolated through the soil of the gauge. The variable time 
relationship will be largely smoothed out in the monthly averages and 
the errors so caused should be randomly distributed. There will also be 
systematic differences between the means of the observed soil tempera- 
tures and the proper mean temperature of the percolating water which may 
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itself have a seasonal variation. We, therefore, conclude that the phase 
and amplitude of the seasonal variation in drainage residue are largely 
accounted for by viscosity variations. The discrepancies of Fig. 1 are of 
a kind which suggest a slight change in physical structure between the 
dry months of spring and summer and the wet months of winter, but 
they are not large enough to indicate any appreciable increase in the 
water retaining capacity of the soil between these seasons. 

It was thought that evaporation might check residual drainage. If 
this occurred there would be a tendency for residual drainage to be 
greatly dependent on the meteorological conditions during the first few 
hours after rain stopped. No such effect has been found, and we conclude 
that evaporation occurring after a fall of rain has no measuxable effect 
on the drainage response to that rain. 
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Seasonal variation of drainage residue (20 in, gauge). 


Maximum drainage rates. 

There have only been a few occasions since 1925 where the auto- 
matic records show the attainment of a maximum rate of drainage. On 
21 June 1936 0*90 in. of rain fell between 1.45 and 2.25 p.m. and a further 
0*02 in. fell at 2.40 p.m. The 20 in. gauge was still draining at 5.00 p.m. 
when another violent storm broke. [The drainage rate had decreased to 
0*0346 in. per hr. by 4.00 p.m.] From the June observations (Table 1 
above) it follows that, had there been no more rain, only 0*096 in. more 
drainage would have been delivered after 4.00 p.m. This enabled us to 
find the drainage residue at times before 4.00 p.m. 
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In the case undei: consideration the drainage rate was at a maximum 
shortly before 2,25 p.m. when rain stopped. It seemed permissible during 
this period to obtain the drainage residue by subtracting the rain still 
to come. This procedure assumes that rain falling at this time added an 
equal amount to the drainage. The figures are given in Table 2 and the 
results are plotted in the top curve of Fig, 2. 


Table 2, Drainage rate and drainage residue (20) 21 June 1936 


Time 

Rain to 

Drainage to 

Residue 

dDjdt 

p.m. 

come (in.) 

come (in.) 

{D-R) 

(in. per hr.) 

3.58 

0 000 

0-095 + 0-000* 

0-096 

0-036 

47 

0-000 

+ 0-011 

0-11 

0-047 

09 

0-000 

+ 0-050 

0-15 

0-096 

2.50 

0-000 

+ 0-094 

0-19 

0-19 

44 

0-000 

+0-113 

0-21 

0-26 

34 

0-020 

+ 0-173 

0-25 

0-49 

31 

0-020 

+ 0-202 

0-28 

0-70 

28 

0-025 

+0-247 

0-32 

1-00 

26 

0-030 

+ 0-303 

0-37 

1-00 

21 

0-085 

+ 0-358 

0-37 

100 

17 

0-160 

+0-416 

0-36 

1-00 

14 

0-230 

+ 0-447 

0-31 

— 

206 

0-476 

+ 0-453 

0-07 

— 


* From Table U 
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It will be seen that the drainage rate was constant at 1 in. per hr. for 
drainage residues greater than 0-32 in. When the drainage residue 
exceeded this amount, the soil was evidently waterlogged, the amount in 
excess of 0-32 in. lying in puddles on the surface where it did not influence 
the drainage rate. In the case of the 60 in. gauge the maximum rate of 
0*26 in. per hr. occurred for drainage residues greater than 0*43 in. The 
maximum rate for the 40 in. gauge was 0*32 in. per hr., but residual 
drainage from this gauge was augmented by a leak (p. 93) and so was 
not determined. 

The downpour which occurred later in the same day precipitated 
1*5 in. between 5.30 and 5.50 p.m. We have estimated that for some 
minutes the water was 1 in. deep on the soil of the gauges. During this 
time the drainage rate was 1*44 in. per hr. in the case of the 20 in. and 
0*58 in. per hr. in the case of the 40 in. gauge. The pen of the 60 in. gauge 
failed to mark. These rates are appreciably higher than the maximum 
rates in Fig. 2. The probable explanation is that water deep enough to 
form a continuous sheet can flow sideways and feed any place where 
drainage is particularly easy. The periphery of the gauge where the soil 
block lies against the retaining wall provides a likely channel for the 
extra rapid drainage. Unfortunately the automatic equipment cannot 
record more than 1 in. of drainage in a day. Consequently the drainage 
residues after this flooding are not obtainable. 

The other two curves in Fig. 2 were obtained from the records for 
26 February 1937, The maximum drainage residues were only 0*34 and 
c. 0*42 in. for the 20 in. and 60 in. gauges respectively and the flat parts 
of the curve are very short. Support for the conclusion that on this 
occasion also the soil was waterlogged is obtained from inspection of the 
charts. During the period when the drainage curve was straight a small 
amount of rain fell at a nearly infinite rate and had no effect on the 
drainage slope. 

On about a dozen occasions the drainage rate for the 20 in. gauge has 
exceeded 0*3 in. per hr. the maximum drainage residues ranging from 
0*22 to 0*32 in. The 20 in. rate reached 0*82 in. per hr, on 9 October 1936 
(i.e. midway between the June and February maxima), but owing to an 
uncertainty in the synchronization of the rainfall and drainage charts 
the value of the corresponding drainage residue can only be given as 
between 0*28 and 0*34 in. 

The data for maximum drainage rates are summarized in Table 3. 
The first column under each date shows the maximum rates; these fall 
off with increasing depth in the same way for each date. The second 
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column gives a measure of the resistance to water movement; this is 
corrected for viscosity differences in the third column. This correction 
assumes that the viscosities at all depths are determined by the mean 
soil temperature (at 4, 8 and 12 in.) on the morning of the rainfall. For 
the shallowest gauge this is probably of the correct order, but may be 
considerably in error for the others. For instance ; if the gauges were not 
partly isolated from heat movements from below one would expect the 
June and October temperatures to be nearly equal at 40 in., i.e. the best 
comparison between June and October for the deeper gauges is between 
the entries in column two. In the same way the February resistances are 
probably under-estimated. The fourth columns give the resistances of 
the lower two 20 in. of soil and in all three cases these are nearly equal 
and about five times as great as those of the top 20 in. 


Table 3. Seasonal change in maximum drainage rate 


June 1936 

A 
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20 

1-00 
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125 
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0-25 
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i 

0) 
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& 

< 

2 

P'S 

p 

< 

30 

20 

135 

0-82 

25 

21 

87 

235 

155 

127 

0-32 

125 

108 

93 

428 

282 


0-26 

231 

201 



It appears then, that the gauges have a system of comparatively 
wide drainage channels which may extend down to about 20 in. ; below 
this depth the structure is nearly uniform, the drainage channels being 
narrower and/or fewer. Fig. 1 and Table 3 suggest that there is a slight 
change in water-holding capacity between June and February. Thus from 
Table 3 the ratio of the February and June resistances for unit viscosity 
below 20 in. is 1*19, and as the resistance is proportional to the inverse 
cube of the channel width, the change in the latter is about 6 %. The 
corresponding value for the February-October change is about 15 %. 
The changes in the air content at field capacity will thus be of the same 
order and the next section will show that these changes in a small quan- 
tity are quite insignificant fractions of the water content at field capacity. 


The air content of the drained soil. 

From Fig. 2 it is quite clear that starting from a waterlogged state, 
but with no water lying on the surface and no more rain falling, the 20 in. 
Journ. Agric. Sci. 31 6 
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gauge would only discharge about 0*32 in* When the soil is waterlogged 
practically all the air is driven from its pore space. Hence when drainage 
stops and no water has been lost by evaporation only 0*32 x 100/20 = 1*6 % 
of the volume of the 20 in. soil block is occupied by air. Although this 
may seem a small value for the air content of fully drained soil, it is quite 
consistent with the volume, weight and water content of a series of soil 
samples taken from fallow land close to the gauges in 1870. 

The sampling tool was an iron frame 9 in. deep and 6 in. square. It 
was driven in till its upper edge was flush with the surface of the ground, 
and the soil so enclosed was dug out to 9 in. and immediately weighed. 
The surrounding soil was then removed, the frame was driven down 
another 9 in. and a second sample was dug out and weighed. The process 
was repeated till six samples had been taken. The samples were oven 
dried and reweighed in the laboratory. 

The intention when the samples were taken was to find the moisture 
content of the soil, and only the percentages of water in the samples 
(excluding stones in.) were pubhshed at the time (Lawes k Gilbert, 
1871). The experimental figures have been preserved and are given in 


Table 4. Samples taken from fallow soil close 
to the drain gauge in 1870 



Sample 
as taken 

Sample 
oven dried 


Vol. of 

Vol. of 

Nominal 


(stones 

(stones 

Water by 

solids 

solids plus 

vol. of 

9 in. 

included) 

included) 

difference 

li 

water 

sample 

section 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

fluid oz. 

fluid oz. 

fluid oz. 

1 

339 

291 

48 

112» 

160 

187-5 

2 

339 

251 

88 

93 

181 

187-5 

3 

341 

238 

103 

88 

191 

187-6 

4 

348 

252 

96 

93 

189 

187-5 

5 

364 

256 

98 

96 

193 

187-5 

6 

328 

236 

92 

88 

180 

187-5 


* Specific gravity of solids in first section taken as 2*6. 


Table 4. The second column shows the original wet weight (stones 
included), the third the dry weight (stones included) and the fourth the 
water content of the samples in ounces. Assuming that the solids have 
a mean specific gravity of 2*7, the fifth colunm gives the volumes occupied 
by the solids in fluid ounces. The sixth column gives the volume occupied 
by solids and water in fluid ounces. 

The volume of each sample should have been 3/16 = 0*1875 cu, ft. 
= 187*5 fluid oz. It will be seen that in three cases the combined volume 
of solids and water exceeds 187*5 fluid oz. Owing to the difficulty of 
driving the frame down precisely 9 in. each time, the total volume of each 
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sample evidently was not exactly 187*5 fluid oz. Consequently we cannot 
compute the air content precisely; but it is evident that below 9 in. it is 
quite small. The higher air content of the top 9 in. must be attributed 
partly to loss of water by evaporation and partly due to loose structure 
produced by cultivation. The top soil of the drain gauges has not been 
cultivated since 1870, and the estimated air contents of 1*6 % in the 
top 20 in. of soil and of 0*7 % in the top 60 in. (i.e. 0*25 % in bottom 
40 in. of deepest gauge) are not inconsistent with the sampling figures. 

B. Drainage during rain 

The first response of the gauges occurs some time after the onset of 
rain, the delay being ascribable to two causes. The first is the need to 
bring the soil moisture up to field capacity ; if the quantity of rain falling 



is not sufficient to do this, then, with occasional exceptions to be noted 
below, there will be no drainage. The second is due to the finite time 
required for the water to move down from the surface to contribute to 
the head causing drainage. Assuming that the rate of rainfall is steady, 

6-2 
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the drainage head increases steadily, and with it the drainage rate, until 
the latter is equal to the rainfall rate. A change in rainfall rate tends to 
produce a corresponding change in drainage rate but because of the time 
lag in moving through the gauge the adjustment to new conditions is not 
instantaneous and the drainage curve thus tends to give a smoothed out 
picture of the rainfall curve at an earlier epoch. The curves for November 
1926 (Fig. 3) show this and also the time lag in the response to new falls 



of rain. The effect of previous evaporation on the response is shown in 
the lower part of Fig. 4, where about 0-45 in. of rain fell before drainage 
began. The total rain in the first fall was 0-76 in. and from the 30° point 
and Table 1 the drainage would have been 0-35 in., i.e. 0-41 in. were 
needed to bring the soil moisture up to field capacity. This is less than 
the amount which had fallen when drainage began, the difference being 
a measure of the lag in response of the gauge, and this is the general rule 
for the behaviour of the gauge. There are exceptions, one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. 5, imperfectly because of the reduced scale, and details 
quoted below are taken from the 20 in. charts. The rain on 13 August 
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1937 ended a warm dry period of 3 weeks. In the first shower 0-17 in. 
fell without effecting drainage; when the second heavy fall occurred 
8 hr. later, most of the first would probably have re-evaporated ; because 
of this uncertainty, two figures will be given for rainfall; R and (ii-f-0*17). 
The drainage response to the two later showers gave curves which were 
identical beyond the 30° point and the second was used to estimate the 
drainage residue of the first. Drainage began at 5-45. Previous rain was 



0'106 (0'275) in. The total drainage was 0-386 in., the total rain was 
0-935 (1*105) in., i.e. the deficit was 0-550 (0-720) in. If the rain had fallen 
slowly, gradually bringing up the gauge to field capacity, an amount at 
least equal to the deficit would have been needed to start drainage ; the 
observed value is very much less, suggesting that water passed through 
the gauge without first saturating the soil. Part of this would pass down 
the gap between the soil and its retaining wall, and part through the 
body of the soil, where, because of the very rapid rainfall rate, air in the 
pores would be unable to escape, thus making these pores inaccessible 
to water which would then appear as abnormal drainage. The effect is 
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one which is to be anticipated whenever rain starts and is maintained at 
a rapid rate of fall on soil which contains air. Eetnrning to Fig. 4, we have 
a further example in the response to the later rains on 7 July. The first 
of these two heavy showers occurred after air had had an opportunity of 
entering the soil; it amounted to 0*28 in. and was followed about 2 hr. 
later by a fall of 0-34 in. We have estimated the drainage responses 
* (from 30° points) as 0-24 in. for each fall, i.e. the deficits are 0-04 and 
0-10 in. respectively. The evaporation opportunities for producing these 
deficits were 7 hr. mostly sunny, about midday, and 2 hr. about mid- 
night; hence one would anticipate a comparatively large deficit for the 
first and a very small one, probably zero, for the second. We conclude 
that air was entrapped during the earlier of these two heavy falls; there 
is no evidence to show that the same was not true of the second. 

There may be abnormal drainage in winter. During falls of snow the 
gauges may receive more or less than the average amount because of 
drifting. If the ground is frozen before snow falls, the eventual drainage 
will depend upon the rate at which the soil thaws as well as that at which 
the snow melts. Snow fell in January 1940 after a long period of frost 
in which the soil froze down to a foot or more. During the eventual thaw 
the 60 in. gauge was first to begin running, then 40 in. a day later and 
finally 20 in., a further day later, suggesting that the shallowest gauge 
had been frozen from the bottom as well as from the top. Even without 
snow, the effect of frost is important. It has a drying action and in addi- 
tion to immobilizing water which would otherwise drain away, it empties 
some of the smaller pores which would not normally be emptied by free 
drainage. Thus frost during a drainage period will hold water back and 
whilst the ice is still present further rain will have this extra deficit to 
make up. When the ice thaws, the amount frozen will, of course, be added 
on to the normal drainage. The first and third of these phases can be 
seen in Fig. 3. The grass minimum on 8 November was 26° F. ; on the 
9th, 35° F. The deficit of the first shower is obviously greater than the 
final deficit and drainage was presumably held up by freezing, the ice 
melting slowly until the penultimate shower of 9 November, when the 
deficit became appreciably less. 

The information from the 20 in. curves of Figs. 3-6 is summarized 
in Table 6. 

Between periods B and C of November 1926 there is a slight increase 
in the accumulated deficit which may be due to the drying action of the 
frost, but as the magnitude of the change is close to the inaccuracy of 
extrapolation, the evidence is not conclusive. 
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Table 6. Effect of soil conditions on drainage 


Date 

Drainage 

period 

Rain 

Estimated 

drainage 

Rain when 
drain ran 

Deficit 

Accumulated 

deficit 

Nov. 1926 

A 

0*72 

0-60 

0*17 

0*12 

0-12 


B 

017 

0-18 

0*07 

-0-01 

0-11 


C 

0*125 

0-10 

0*12 

0-025 

0-135 


D 

0-206 

0-21 

0*15 

-0-005 

0*130 


E 

0-060 

0-11 

006 

-0-05 

0-080 


F 

0130 

015 

012 

-0-02 

0-060 

July 1927 

A 

0-76 

0-35 

0-46 

0-41 

0-41 

B 

0-28 

0*24 

?* 

0-04 

0-45 


C 

0-34 

0-24 

? 

0*10 

0-55 

Aug. 1937 

A 

017 

0*00 

— 

0*17 + 

0-17 

B 

0-93 

0*38 

0*10 

0-56 

0-72 


C 

0-68 

0*44 

0*16 

0*14 

0-86 


* Uncertain because of stretching of recording paper in humid atmosphere; this is 
unimportant in November 1926, and allowed for in all charts after 1934 and thus in 
August 1937. 


C. Natural periods 

The small and constant values of the monthly drainage residues 
(Table 1), obtained for widely differing drying conditions at the surface, 
suggest that when evaporation begins at the surface the moisture dis- 
tribution in the gauge is such that upward movement is confined to the 
surface inch or two and drying at the surface during the period of drainage 
does not affect the total discharge. Assuming that, in general, drainage 
only occurs when the water content exceeds field capacity, the moisture 
changes between the ends of two falls of rain causing drainage can be 
written 

{FC + DR^ - ^12 + ^2 = -f (Z>2 ~ DR^) + DR^. 

Otherwise : at the time the rain stops the gauge contains its field capacity 
{FC) and a drainage residue {DRi), Losses of two kinds occur: (1) the 
drainage residue is gradually discharged, and (2) evaporation occurs 
from the surface. Rain (JKg) falls, and after bringing the gauge to field 
capacity, a certain amount drains during the rain period (D^ — DR^), 
leaving, at the end of the fall, a residue DRz, which must of course make 
the total drainage equal to Dg- The equation reduces to 

-®12 ~ -^2 — Z ) 2 . 

If i ?2 falls in one shower, E 12 is the total amount lost by evaporation. If 
between and R 2 there is a number of small falls which do not produce 
any drainage, then E^^ is the net loss by evaporation : the total evapora- 
tion over the period is 

2i5j2 = Si? — D2f 
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where includes -R 2 . Obviously we may add the evaporations for a 
number of such periods to obtain 

2jB=EJF 2“-SZ), i.e. evaporation = deficit (p. 1), 

where the following conditions must be noted : 

(1) 2/2 is measured from the end of one fall of rain causing drainage 
to the end of another also causing drainage. 

(2) 2/) is measured between the cessations of the drainage responses 
to these falls of rain, i.e, the drainage period is not in phase with the 
rainfall period. 

Periods which satisfy these conditions we shall call ^'natural periods”. 
They may be as short as a few days; they may extend over several 
months. For certain arbitrary periods the error in assuming that they 
are natural periods is small. Thus for a year (1 January-31 December) 
the phase difference is unimportant and as December and January are 
normally months of heavy rainfall, the showers of which rarely fail to 
cause drainage, the evaporation attributed to 365 (6) days (2/2 ,^ — 2/)^) 
may actually be due to a few days more or less — a negligible error. 
Similarly, periods of six calendar months which begin and end in seasons 
of comparable weather may be treated as natural periods. Thus in the 
later general discussion we shall consider April to September, and 
October to March as approximating closely to natural periods, but one 
unsatisfactory aspect of a division between September and October will 
shortly appear. Individual calendar months will rarely be natural 
periods. The phase difference may be important in cases where rain falls 
on the last day of the month ; in winter months, for instance, neglecting 
it may lead to an estimate of drainage which exceeds the month’s rainfall. 
More generally, the beginning of the natural period, which is the end of 
the last fall of rain causing drainage preceding the beginning of the 
month, may be several days, or in a dry summer perhaps several weeks 
earlier than the first day of the calendar month, so, assuming that the 
end of the natural period is the end of the calendar month, the deficit 
ascribed to the calendar month will actually be due to the evaporation 
over a much longer period. Similarly, assuming the beginning of the 
calendar month to be the beginning of a natural period, the latter may 
only last for a few days, the rest of the month being rainless, or, less 
seriously, ‘drainless. In this case the estimated deficit for the month will 
be due to evaporation over a shorter period. 

Another trouble arises when the deficits are correlated with meteoro- 
logical conditions. For instance; an October deficit may be due to a 
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period including two weeks of September. Ascribed to the 31 days of 
Octob^ it will be an over-estimate and the correlation will be further 
vitiated by the assumption that the deficit is due entirely to the meteoro- 
logical conditions during these 31 days. 

Over a long period of years, and where there are no violent changes of 
weather from one month to another, it is probable that errors will cancel 
out. Thus the aggregate deficit for 50 Augusts probably corresponds to 
the evaporation of 50 months having the mean meteorological con- 
ditions of *50 Augusts. October is a likely exception. September is com- 
paratively warm and dry; October is colder and is the wettest month of 
the year. It* is very probable that the October deficit often includes a 
contribution from dry days at the end of September which is not com- 
pensated by a corresponding loss from October to November. Thus for 
October we may expect 

These approximations to natural periods will be used in the later 
general discussion and also in a short note by Mr Sahni which follows 
this account. He considers periods of 2-13 days, using the daily totals 
of rainfall and drainage. In practice one cannot always be certain of 
the last rain to cause drainage; a heavy fall causing drainage may 
be followed 12 or 24 hr. later by a light shower whose effect on the 
drainage cannot be established with certainty. Thus for a rapid survey 
from the daily totals it is more convenient to take the period as between 
the last days of drainage, or between very low drainage minima 
( <0*005 in. per day). The error may be of the order of one-half to one 
day, i.e. of the same order as that which would be present in any case in 
using daily totals. From this it would seem that no period shorter than 
5 days should be considered, but as Sahni’s data will show, it is possible 
to work with 2 -day periods which, with one exception, show no 
anomalous behaviour. 


Daily totals of bainfall and drainage 
Drying out of 20 in. gauge 

In the preceding section we' saw that the deficit for a given fall is a 
measure of the net water lost by evaporation in a previous period of 
drying. From earlier sections and Figs. 3-5 it will be apparent that, 
except for rainfalls near the end of a meteorological day, the greater part 
of the drainage is complete on the day of the rain, and to a very good 
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approximation the difference between the daily totals may be taken as 
giving the deficit. • 

The values of the deficit so obtained will be over-estimates of the 
evaporation, but they can be very quickly read off from the daily totals 
to give the order of magnitude of the water loss from fallow soil during 
dry seasons. Table 6 (a) shows all the occasions between 1926 and June 
1936 when this water loss exceeded about 0*40 in. The second part (6) 
of the table is a more detailed record of the responses to heavy rain in all 
seasons for 1936-9 in which the values of D have been estimated from 
the charts, and the amounts of rain required to start drainage have been 
included. Comparing these with the values of R — D, they appear to be 
generally of the same order. There are a few cases in which the rain needed 
to start drainage is appreciably less than R — D and these probably arise 
from the entrapping of air by rapidly falling rain. 

The first part of the table shows that in normal summers the net 
water loss rarely exceeds 0*7 in., this being the amount to bring the soil 
to field capacity. We have already seen that to waterlog the soil about 
0*3 in, of water is needed in excess of field capacity (p. 82) so that in 
the dried-out state of a normal summer only 1 in. of water would be 
needed to replace the total air content of the soil of the 20 in. gauge, 
i.e. the air content of this fallow undisturbed soil rarely exceeds 5 % of 
the total volume. The effect of cultivation (again without crop) appears 

Table 6. Response of 20 in. gauge to rain 


(a) 1925-36 


Date 

R 


^ ~ ^20 

Date 

R 

Ao 


20. vii. 25 

0*85 

— 

0*85 

2. iv. 31 

0-44 

— 

0*44 

22. vii. 25 

MO 

0-67 

0-43 

5. vi. 31 

0-41 

— 

0*41 

23. viii. 25 

1-37 

0-82 

0-45 

14. vii. 31 

M8 

0*47 

0*71 

2. vi. 26 

0-64 

0-23 

0-41 

2. ix. 31 

0*47 

0*07 

0*40 

4. vii. 26 

0-45 

— 

0*45 

21. V. 32 

0-72 

0-30 

0*42 

19. vii. 26 

0-45 

002 

0-43 

30. vi. 32 

0-68 

— 

0*68 

18. vi. 27 

0-39 

— 

0-39 

11. vii. 32 

0-49 

001 

0*48 

22. vi. 27 

0-46 

— 

0*46 

11. viii. 32 

0-69 

0*08 

0*61 

6. vii. 27 

0-77 

0-30 

0-47 

20. viii. 32 

0-69 

004 

0-65 

11. vii. 27 

0*52 

0*07 

0-45 

22. ix. 32 

0-50 

0*09 

0-41 

7. viii. 27 

0-70 

0-08 

0-62 

12. ix. 33 

0-53 



0*53 

9. ix. 27 

0-78 

016 

0-62 

25. vi. 34 

0*76 

— 

0*76 

27. vii. 28 

0*84 

010 

0-74 

28. viii. 34 

0*75 

— 

0*75 

12. iv. 29 

0*43 

002 

0-41 

15. ix. 34 

0-98 

0*32 

0*66 

24. V. 29 

1-04 

0-40 

0-64 

18. V. 35 

0*42 



0*42 

1. X. 29 

0-68 

— 

0-68 

30. V. 35 

0*42 



0*42 

5. X. 29^ 

0-67 

001 

0-66 

18. vii. 35 

0*64 



0*64 

20. X. 29 

0*72 

0-32 

0-40 

30. viii. 35 

0*64 



0*64 

3. iv. 30 

0-60 

004 

0-46 

12. vi, 36 

0*48 



0*48 

25. V. 30 

0*51 

013 

0-38 

21. vi. 36 

3*20? 

2*62? 

0*58? 

18. vi. 30 

0-72 

006 

0*66 





20. viii. 30 

0*42 

— 

0-42 





13. ix. 30 

0'40 

o-dl 

0-39 
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Table 6 (cont.) 


{b) 1936-9 


Rain when 


Date 

It 

D 

R-D 

drain ran 

Previous rain 

1936 

• 




in. 


2. vi. 

0-48 

— 

0-48 

— 

0-53 

in preceding month 

12. vi. 

fO-54 

(0-33 

0-16 

0-64 

0-18 

0-15 

0-80 

in preceding 12 days 

2L vi. 

jo-92? 

11-87? 

1 

? 

? 

0-47 

0-12 

0-61 

in preceding 7 days 

2. vii. 

7. vii. 

0-49 

0-75 

0-22 

0-34 

0-27 

0-41 

>0-25 

0-24 

0-66 

0-49 

in preceding 7 days 

5 days before 

10. vii. 

0-47 

0-15 

0-32 

0-31 

0-76 

3 days before 

16. vii. 

0-70 

0-43 

0-27 

0-39 

0-33 

2 days before 

20. ix. 

M8 

0-75 

0-43 

0-42 

(0-18 

ll-50 

in preceding week 
in preceding 3 weeks 

31.x. 

0-64 

0-54 

0-10 

0-18 

0-95 

in preceding 3 weeks 

11. xi. 

0-96 + ? 

? 

? 

0-21 

M3 

in preceding 10 days 

1937 







16. iv. 

1-01 

0-90 

0-11 

0-22 

0-92 

in preceding 10 days 

5 days before 

11. V. 

0-68 

0-39 

0-29 

0-16 

0-14 

20. V. 

0-69 

0-32 

0-27 

0-36 

018 

2 days before 

23. V. 

0-60 

0-35 

0-15 

0-30 

0-59 

3 days before 

13. viii. 

JO-26 

10-94 

0-36 

0-26 

0-58 

0-08 

0-(K) 

in preceding 3 weeks 

14. viii. 

0-68 

0-46 

0-13 

0-15 

1-20 

on previous day 

16, ix. 

0-49 

0-01 

0-48 

0-15 

0-45 

in preceding 4 weeks 

17. ix. 

(0-33 

10-46 

0-21 

0-46 

012) 

O-OOf 

0-08 

0-26 

on previous day 

1938 







15. i. 

0-49 

0-49 

0-00 

0-08 

0-25 

on previous day 

12. viii. 

0-79 

0-25 

0-54 

0-56 

0-68 

in preceding week 

28. viii. 

0-45 

— 

0-46 

— 

0-43 

in preceding 16 days 

18. xi. 

0-46 

0-30 

0-15 

0-20 

0-34 

in preceding week 

26. xi. 

0-63 

0-58 

0-05 

0-16 

0-99 

in preceding week 

27. xi. 

0-40 

0-38 

0-02 

0-14 

0-63 

2 days before 

9. xii. 

0-82 

0-71 app. 

0-11 app. 

0-24 

0-20 

in preceding 5 days 

1939 







29. iv.-l. V. 

1-55 

0-92 

0-63 

0-66 

0-47 

in preceding 3 weeks 

16. V. 

0-67 

0-24 

0-33 

0-35 

0-33 

on previous day (no D) 

10. vi. 

0-55 

— 

0-55 

- — 

0-00 

in preceding 3 weeks 

15-16. vi. 

0-30 +0-23 

0-00+0-12 

0-41 

0-53 

0-37 

in preceding 4 days 

2-3. viii. 

0-40+0-39 

0-00 + 0-27 

0-52 

0-55 

0-35 

in preceding 11 days 

20-21. viii. 

0-24+0-40 

0-00+0-17 

0-47 

0-56 

000 

in preceding 9 days 

l.ix. 

0-55 

Oil 

0-44 

0-52 

0-00 

in preceding 5 days 

2. ix. 

0-32 

0-22 

0-10 

0-29 

0-55 

on previous day 

8-9. X. 

0-60 +0-24 

0-39 

0-35 

0-39 

0-40 

4 days previous (no D) 

13-15. X. 

1-69 

1-46 

0-23 

0-21 

0-06 

in preceding 3 days 

22-27. xi. 

1-69 

1-57 

0-12 

0-12 

0-01 

in preceding 3 days 

in the data for the top 9 in. 

for midsummer 1870 (Table 4). The air 


content is about 16 % in this layer, and 8 % for the top 20 in., showing 


an appreciable increase. 

The second part suggests that the greater part of the loss occurs in 
the first few days after rain. Thus the deficits after 5 days were 0*4 and 
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0-45 in. (7 July 1936 and 11 July 1927); after 9 days, 0-65 in. (20 August 
1932); and after 3 weeks’ drought, only 0*84 in. (13 August 1937). An 
extreme case occurred in 1921, when after a severe drought interrupted 
by nominal rainfall in June, July and August, a fall of 2*0 in. was recorded 
early in September, the responses being: • 

Z)2o = 0*70, J?-Z)2o = 1*30, 

2)^o = 0-63, /i:- 1)40 = 1*37, 

2)eo = 0-59, = 

Incidentally the response of the gauges is in order of depth. The log book 
of the gauges records the presence of cracks in the soil at the beginning 
of the fall, and the first part of the drainage would certainly be expedited 
by these cracks, but by the end of the drainage period the soil would be 
saturated and we may take the above figures as a measure of the extent 
of the drying out under extreme conditions. These examples illustrate 
what is apparent from the complete records, that the initial rate of drying 
is high (while the surface is wet) but becomes very low when the top layer 
of soil has dried. We should thus expect more evaporation when a given 
amount of rain is spread over a number of showers, especially in summer. 

Effect of rainfall distribution on drainage 
In Table 7 are shown the effects of a difference in rainfall distribution 
in summer and in winter. These are taken from the daily totals and show 
(a) the response to heavy falls concentrated in one day, and (6) similar 
total falls spread over a month, (i) in winter, and (ii) in summer. Heavy 
falls in a short time produce an appreciable amount of drainage, whatever 
the season, but if the same amount falls in a series of small isolated 
showers there may be no drainage during summer months whereas the 
winter drainage is not appreciably reduced. 

We may, therefore, expect a regression equation connecting drainage 
and rainfall to be more accurate for winter months than for summer 
months. 


Table 7. Effect of distribution on response of 20 in, gauge 


(a) Heavy falls (> 1*00 in.) in a day 


Date 

R 

D 

22 July 1926 

MOO 

0*673 

23 Aug. 1925 

1*370 

0*822 

28 Jan. 1927 

1*070 

0*896 

14 Sept. 1927 

1*703 

1*516 

28-29 Nov. 1927 

1*318 

1*288 

24 May 1929 

1*040 

0*405 

14 July 1931 

1*182 

0*468 

21 June 1936 

3*200? 

2*618? 
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Table 7 (coni.) 

(6) Similar falls spread over a month 



(i) Winter 



(ii) Summer 


Month 

R 

D 

Month 

R 

D 

Feb. 1929 

0-789 

0-708 

June 1929 

1-023 

0-002 

Feb. 1930 

0-855 

0-612 

July 1929 

1-417 

0-001 

Mar. 1930 

1-451 

0-712 

June 1931 

1-520 

0-007 

Jan. 1931 

1-704 

1-231 

June 1932 

0-850 

0-006 

Dec. 1931 

1-109 

0-643 

June 1933 

1-033 

0-000 

Dec. 1932 

0-73S 

0-453 

July 1933 

1-425 

0-000 

Nov. 1933 

1-471 

0-890 

June 1934 

1-750 

0-000 

Jan. 1935 

1-072 

0-692 

July 1934 

1-130 

0-000 

Mar. 1936 

1-413 

0-437 

July 1935 

0-961 

0-000 




Aug. 1935 

1-635 

0-000 




July 1937 

1-779 

0-000 


Comparison of the gauges 

If the three gauges differed only in depth one would expect certain 
regular differences in the responses to rain. These would be most marked 
in periods of intensive drying when the gauges might be expected to 
respond in the order D^>D^>D^, The annual totals show that 
has, with few exceptions, been greater than either or the differ- 
ence between these being small and of variable sign. Various explanations 
of this departure from expectation have been offered, including differ- 
ential washing down of silt, differences in phy^sical structure, and a leak 
in the 40 in. gauge casing which Lawes & Gilbert re-cemented in 1874. 

Examination of the 1921 drought data (above) shows that the 
responses were in the expected order. This is usually true after dry 
periods when the automatic charts indicate that the first response is 
^20 >^40 >^60- After a further fall the order gradually changes to 
2I40 > and still more rain leads to 2)40 > Zlgo > (see Figs. 4, 5). 

This suggests that there is a leakage through the cement casing of the 
40 in. gauge, and perhaps of the 60 in. gauge also, that occurs Avhen the 
outer soil is very wet. Confirmation of this suggestion has been made in 
two ways. 

Miller gives figures for the chloride content of rain and drainage 
water for the period 1877-1904. The annual means are: 

Rain 15*15 lb. per acre, 

20 in. gauge: 14*84 lb. per acre, 

40 in. gauge: 15*89 lb. per acre, 

60 in. gauge: 14*64 lb. per acre. 

The corresponding data obtained by Miller up to 1915 (reviewed by 
Russell & Richards 1920) show- similar agreements and differences and 
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it is obvious that more chloride is coming through the 40 in. gauge than 
is falling on the surface in the rain and we must conclude that the extra 
amount is being drawn from soil outside the gauge, i.e. there is a leak 
into the 40 in. gauge. The symptoms are compatible with a crack fairly 
near the surface which is only effective when rainfall has been sufficient 
to saturate the grass-covered surround, i.e. when the fall has made up 
the deficit due to combined evaporation and transpiration of the grass. 

A direct test was made in June 1939, when, after a dry May, the ground 
round the gauges had shrunk away from the walls. Water was rim into 
the fissures and after 18 hr. the gauges recorded: 

0-000; 0-020; 0-007. 

Both chloride and direct test lead to the conclusion that the 40 in. 
records have been affected by leakage. The evidence is not so con- 
clusive for the 60 in. gauge. Comparison of the monthly values of 
and ZiflQ, shows that the former is usually greater in autumn and early 
winter, but from January into the spring the reverse is the case. The first 
effect is presumably due to the deeper drjdng but this is masked in the 
wet winter months by slight leakage. After dry summers may be 
persistently greater than for every month from September to the 
following February (e.g. 1914, 1921) whereas after wet summers the 
change-over occurs in October-November. These effects can be partly 
accounted for by a leak in the deeper gauge, and while the existence of a 
leak is non-proven, the fact that there is reasonable doubt about the 
water tightness of the walls is held to be sufficient reason for leaving 
consideration of the 60 in. records out of the later general discussion. 


PUSA DRAIN-GAUGE DATA 

At this stage it will be useful to consider how a difference in soil and 
weather conditions affects the drainage response. Leather (1911) gives 
daily rainfall and drainage totals for gauges at Pusa. The drain gauges 
are 1/1000 acre in area, two being 6 ft. deep and two 3 ft., one in each 
pair being cropped and the other left fallow. The soil is alluvial with 
40 % of fine chalk, the first 2 ft. being loam, the next two more sandy 
and the bottom 2 ft. are stiff clay. Run-off is measured when standing 
water would exceed 2 in. The data cover the years 1906-10 but our 
discussion will be confined chiefly to those for 1909 in which rain was 
heavy and drainage considerable. Leather’s main conclusion was that 
water passed very uniformly through the soil and not chiefly by means 
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of large channels. The daily records indicate that the gauges run for 
6 or 6 days after rain, about twice as long as the Rothamsted gauges. 
From the nature of the soil, one would expect the Pusa time to be shorter, 
assuming equal degrees of homogeneity, and the fact that the Rotham- 
sted gauges discharge completely in a shorter time seems to indicate that 
they have some coarse macrostructure which facilitates percolation. 
The Pusa records show that where root holes are present they assist 
drainage, (a) The cropped gauges respond to rain about one-half to one 
day earlier than the fallow gauges. (6) The maximum daily amounts of 
drainage are larger for the cropped than for the fallow gauges. On three 
occasions the cropped gauges exceeded 3 in. per day, and exceeded 2 in. 
seven times. The fallow gauges never exceeded 3 in. in a day and only 
twice exceeded 2 in. (c) Where run-off has been recorded the amounts 
are greater from the fallow gauges. Summarizing, the cropped gauges 
appear to be more permeable so that (a) they respond more rapidly to 
rain, (6) larger amounts can pass through quickly, and (c) surface 
accumulation is less. 

An estimate of the extent to which the soil had dried cannot be made 
as precisely as was possible with the Rothamsted data because of the 
longer time lag between the incidence of rain and onset of drainage, the 
longer period for which the drains run, and the high rate of evaporation 
while the surface is wet. Making allowances for these factors so that the 
figures for the drying out is an over-estimate, it appears that at the 
beginning of the 1909 monsoon, after 21 months without drainage, it 
was about 12| in. for the deep gauges and 10 in. for the shallow ones. The 
drying out before the monsoon of the foUowing year was much less, being 
about 3 or 4 in. This is probably a more normal value than the other, 
because the effect of 21 months drying had probably extended so far 
down the gauge that convection of air through the soil could take place 
easily, and the drying rate would be accelerated thereby. This type of 
drying would not occur in a field soil, and it is possible that 10 in. is a 
considerable over-estimate of the loss from field soils even in abnormal 
years. 


Genekal discussion of seasonal evaporation 

This discussion is primarily an application of the conception of natural 
periods to the detailed analysis of Koshal. He obtained partial regression 
equations representing the drainage to be expected in any month in 
terms of the mean air temperature and rainfall of the month, with 
allowance for secular changes in these variables. Postponing considera- 
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tion of the secular changes, we have to consider a series of equations of 
which the following, for January, is typical : 

Z>ao = 1-9043 + (0-96729 ± 0-03848) R' -f (0-00232 ± 0-01294) T', 

where R' and T' are deviations from the monthly means. The equations 
can be rearranged to give expressions for the deficit as in Table 8. 

Table 8. Monthly values of deficit (R—D^) {from Koshal) 

Jan. 0-398 -t- {0 033 ±0-038) R' - (0-0023 ±0-0129) T' 

Feb. 0-463 - (0-040 ±0-037) R' + (0-0336 - 0-0136) T' 

Mar. 0-893 + (0-072 ±0-056) R' -+- (0-0638 ±0-0242) T' 

April 1 -365 -f (0-323 ±0-060) R’ ± (0-0134 ±0-0265) T 

May 1 -678 (0-389 ±0-041) JJ'- (0-0633 ±0-0228) T' 

June 1-627 ± (0-465 ±0-058) R’ -t- (0-0204 ±0-0419) T 

July 1-966 + (0-604 ±0-040) R’ - (0-0071 ±0-0244) T 

Aug. 1-936 + (0-306 ±0-049) R' - (0-0200 ±0-0341) T’ 

Sept. 1 -485 + (0-271 ±0-037) R’ - (0-0583 ±0-0263) T' 

Oct. 1-331 + (0-123 ±0-031) R' + (0-0006 ±0-0198) T' 

Nov. 0-662 + (0-029 ±0-028) R’ - (0-0147 ±0-0137) T' 

Dec. 0-402 + (0-015 ±0-027) R' - (0-0170 ±0-0140) T 

The non-significant regression coefiScients are given in italics; those 
which are significant are in ordinary type, and it will be seen that the 
temperature terms are generally non-significant and not all of the same 
sign. The rainfall terms fall into two groups. Five winter months have 
non-significant coefiicients, and if to these we add October as having the 
smallest coefficient of the remainder, the year can be divided into two 
equal periods for which we may equate the deficit and evaporation with 
some confidence. Let us compare the parts with the whole. 

Annual evaporation 

If all the monthly expressions are taken together to give a value of 
the deficit for the whole year we obtain, neglecting standard errors, an 
equation containing only R' : 

.Ean. = 72 - Z) = 14- 10 + 0-20i?', 

where R' is now the deviation from the mean annual rainfall. This 
equation summarizes Miller’s observations, the diflference between 
annual rainfall and annual drainage being very nearly constant, but 
tending to increase with annual rainfall. Fig. 6 shows the data for the 
period covered by Koshal’s analysis. There is a considerable scatter of 
the points, but the positive regression coefficient is apparent. The data 
for the two halves of the period have been kept distinct and there is 
evidence of a secular change in the deficit. The values for the earlier 
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period tend to be greater than those for the later period, indicating that 
the deficit has tended to decrease with time, or, from the view point of 
Russell and Koshal, annual drainage has tended to increase with time. 



Summer and winter evaporation 

The data for the 6-inonth periods are shown in Fig. 7. The points 
for the two parts of the 50-year period are again distinguished and the 
figure gives a general picture of the difference in the influence on evapora- 
tion of summer and winter weather. A line of unit slope has been included 
(E — R — D — R) which represents arid conditions in which there is no 
drainage. No points can be above this line. The figure shows several 
interesting points : 

(1) As one would expect, evaporation is greater in summer than in 
winter. 

(2) There is a positive regression on rainfall for the summer months 
and a non-Unear regression equation would be needed to fit the data. 

(3) The winter points show the anticipated independence of rainfall. 

(4) The summer scatter is much less than that for winter and it is 
probable that most of the summer scatter is due to distribution of 
rainfall. Rainfall distribution in winter is of little importance and other 
reasons for the winter scatter must be sought (p. 92 above). 

(5) There is no evidence of secular change in either winter or summer 
data; the points for the two 26ryear periods are well mixed, parallel 

Joum. Agric. Sci. 31 7 
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to the R — D axis; there is, however, bias toward heavier winter falls and 
lighter summer falls in recent years. 

In an analysis of the Rothamsted rainfall data for 1854—1929, 
Wishart (1930) found that the winter rainfall (November-April) had 
increased and that of other months had diminished. As Fig. 7 shows, 
most of the winter rain appears as drainage, and if an increasing fraction 
of the annual rainfall occurs in winter, the annual drainage will increase. 
Thus the secular change in annual evaporation may be entirely due to 
the secular change in rainfall distribution. It provides no clear evidence 
of a physical change in the gauge, though such a change may have 
occurred. 



Fig. 7. Summer and winter evaporation from fallow soil (Rothamsted). 

The evidence of the automatic records suggested that there is no 
marked change in field capacity between winter and summer. If there 
were such a change it might account for part or all of the scatter in the 
winter data, as one would expect marked differences between the 
deficits for winters following dry summers and for those which follow 
wet summers. Table 9 shows the deficits for winters following summers 
with (a) 11 in., and (6) 16 in. 

The mean summer rainfall for the second group is almost twice that 
of the first, and remembering that the natural periods to which these 
are approximations will tend to include more dry days at the end of 
September in the first than in the second group, one would expect the 
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‘"dry summer” deficits to be slightly greater than the others. Even 
without this qualification, however, the difference is not statistically 
significant, although it is of the expected sign. 

Table 9. Winter deficits after dry and wet summers 



(a) Dry, if. <11 

in. 


(5) Wet, i2.>16 

in. 

Year 

R. 


Year 

R. 


1887 

9*194 

3‘T20 

1880 

17*065 

3*699 

1893 

8*996 

6*567 

1882 

16*368 

4*174 

1898 

9*197 

4*612 

1888 

16*550 

4*086 

1900 

10*945 

5*192 

1889 

18*642 

3*560 

1901 

9*480 

4*407 

1903 

20*667 

5*567 

1904 

10*885 

4*654 

1912 

17*524 

4*119 

1906 

8*558 

5*449 

1917 

19*443 

4*472 

1913 

10*532 

3*925 

1918 

18*216 

3*323 

1914 

8*741 

3*694 

1920 

16*122 

3*327 

1921 

7*232 

4*638 

1922 

16*554 

3*113 

1928 

10*069 

4*003 

1924 

20*285 

4*190 

1929 

7*997 

4*923 

1927 

19*517 

3*783 

Means 

9*33 

4*557 ±0*608 


18*08 

3*951 ±0*630 


Difference in mean deficit =0*606 ±0*876 in. 


We conclude (i) that the seasonal totals show no significant effect 
ascribable to a change in gauge structure, and (ii) that the cause of the 
winter scatter must be sought elsewhere. 



Fig. 8. Annual evaporation from fallow soil (Cawnpore). 

For comparison with the Rothamsted summer data we show in Fig. 8 
the annual data for Cawnpore (Leather, 1911; Batham, 1925) which 
should show similar features. The points are more scattered, as the rain- 

7-2 
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fall is much more erratic in amount and distribution, but the positive 
regression of deficit on rainfall is apparent. On general grounds one can 
see why the regression line should be curved. Assuming that the rainfall 
is spread uniformly over the period, in very dry seasons it will all be 
evaporated and the points will lie on the line of unit slope. As the rainfall 
increases or the regularity of precipitation decreases, there will be 
periods in which all the rain of one fail has not been evaporated when the 
next fall occurs and a little will appear as drainage. As the number and 
intensity of the falls increases, more will be evaporated and more will 
come through as drainage, i.e. the curve moves away from the line of 
unit slope. In the limit, if there were continuous rain throughout the 
period, all the rain would appear as drainage, i.e. the curve would turn 
back and reach the i2-axis. 

Monthly values of deficit 

Up to the present we have discussed evaporation during long natural 
periods. As shown above (p. 88) we cannot consider calendar months 
as such but we can discuss the modified form of Koshal's equations 
(p. 96) and re-examine his conclusions. The main conclusion, apart from 
those on secular changes and gauge differences which have already been 
considered, is, that because mean air temperature does not appear as a 
significant variable, the difference between winter and summer drainage, 
usually ascribed wholly to difference in evaporation, must be in part 
accounted for by accumulation of water in the gauges. The latter we 
reject because the evidence of the automatic charts and that of the effect 
of summer rainfall on winter deficit agree in showing that there is no 
significant seasonal change in gauge structure. There are two other possi- 
bilities which we shall discuss in order. The first is that the analysis was 
such as to conceal the effect of temperature, and the second is that mean 
air temperature is useless as a measure of evaporating power. 

Koshal’s periods were calendar months and not natural periods, and 
we have already outlined the nature of the errors to which this dis- 
crepancy might lead. We have also seen that in summer months, when 
large temperature effects are to be anticipated, that rainfall distribution 
has a pronounced effect on drainage, and Fig. 7 showed that the regression 
on rainfall in summer was not linear. These objections may not be serious, 
but they do raise doubts about the treatment of the temperature effect. 

In any case KoshaFs equations do show the effect of the increased 
evaporation in summer. Each month has a constant term which varies 
cyclically throughout the year, and these terms are the 50-year mean 
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values, i.e. R and T both equal to zero. As long period means we may 
consider them as arising from natural periods and see upon what factors 
they depend. This is the starting point of Crowther's analysis. His 
equation was obtained from the mean of all three gauge records so that 
the data were slightly different, but in effect, it was derived from the 
constant terms in KoshaPs equations. His equation can be rearranged 
to read 

R-D = M47 - (0*112 ± 0*133) R ^ -f (0*069 ± 0*006) Tj, 

where R^ is the deviation from the mean monthly rainfall (2*44 in.), and 
Tj is the deviation from the mean monthly temperature (48*1° F.). 
In this equation the term in R^^ is not significant, and rounding off the 
remainder, we have 

^; = /?-Z) = M54-007Ti 
for any calendar month. 

It is obvious that neither KoshaFs nor Crowther’s, treatment is quite 
adequate by itself, always assuming that temperature is an important 
variable. Following this review is a note by Mr Sahni in which natural 
periods and a non-linear regression on rainfall are used. The results 
confirm those obtained by Koshal in showing no significant dependence 
of evaporation on mean air temperature but there is some evidence that 
low relative humidity and high wind velocity may facilitate evaporation. 

We must, therefore, fall back upon the alternative possibility and 
examine in some detail how far the assumption is justified that mean 
air temperature is the most important single variable determining 
evaporating power. 

Factors affecting evaporation from soil 

The most striking difference between the analyses of Crowther & 
Koshal is that the former found a significant correlation of evaporation 
with mean monthly air temperature, whilst the latter’s results for in- 
dividual months showed little dependence on this factor. Crowther’s 
equation expresses the common knowledge that evaporation varies 
cyclically throughout the year, and a significant correlation would be 
obtained with any other cyclic variable; KoshaFs equations suggest that 
mean air temperature is not the best variable to choose. This can be seen 
if we plot mean monthly R — D against T ; a fairly regular change takes 
place from month to month, the series of twelve points forming a loop 
in which the autumn values oi R—T) are smaller than those for spring 
at the same mean temperature. Thus at 42° F., the monthly deficits are: 
1*25 in. in spring; 0*86 in. in autumn. 
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Evaporation is due to a mass transfer of water vapour under a partial 
pressure gradient, and from soils, may be considered in three stages. 

(а) MovemerU in the soil. If evaporation is to proceed steadily at the 
soil surface the water supply there must be replenished either by rain 
or by upward movement from below. The effect of rain has already been 
discussed and we consider the other means of supply. If, due to viscous 
resistance in the soil, the upward liquid movement is not sujB&ciently 
rapid, the rate of surface evaporation will decrease as the layer at 
100 % R.H. retreats below the surface. Evaporation will then depend 
upon the resistance to the diffusion of the vapour through the air-filled 
pore space of the soil, and on the depth of the 100 % r.h. layer, i.e. upon 
the viscous resistance to liquid movement in the water-filled pore space. 
Prolonged drying thus sets up two kinds of resistance to evaporation, and 
only when the surface is kept continuously moist will evaporation be 
similar to that from an open water surface. 

(б) Diffusion through a still layer of air^ and (c) turbulent mixing with 
the atmosphere. In general there will be a layer of still air immediately 
above the soil (or water surface), of variable thickness, Z, across which 
there is a vapour pressure drop, Ps— the water vapour flow per 
unit area will be given by 

dqidt^D,{TimY{p-p,)ff 

where Dq is the coefficient of diffusion of water vapour into air at C. 
The value of I will depend upon wind velocity and steadiness, and the 
constancy of p« will depend upon adequate mixing of the diffused vapour 
with the air above. It is probable that there is usually sufficient breeze 
to ensure that this turbulent mixing is complete, and stage (c) will not 
be further considered, pa may therefore be taken as given by the air 
conditions several feet above the soil surface. The value of I will tend to 
decrease with increased wind velocity, but as it is of the order of ^ cm. 
the stone coping round the gauges (10 cm. high) will act as a wind screen 
and we cannot predict how changes in wind velocity and direction will 
modify it. For the remainder of the discussion we assume that I remains 
constant and we have as a measure of the rate of evaporation the 
function, (T/273)^ (P8~Pa)> which the temperature term is not very 
important. The annual cycle of evaporation is, therefore, primarily 
dependent upon changes in p^ —pa. The value of p^ is the vapour pressure 
above the still layer and is given by (i) r.h. of air and saturation vapour 
pressure at the air temperature, or (ii) saturation vapour pressure at 
the dew point. The value of ps is the water vapour pressure at the soil 
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surface, and when the surface is at 100 % r.h., ps is the saturated vapour 
pressure of air at the temperature of the soil surface. To obtain an esti- 
mate of p^ we make two assumptions about soil surface conditions, 
(a) The moisture content is assumed to be sufficient to keep the air in 
the surface at 100 % r.h. ; (6) the mean surface temperature is given by 
the mean air temperature (T). We shall discuss later the effects of the 
errors introduced by these approximations. They lead to an expression 
for the evaporating power in terms of air conditions:' 

Air evaporating power = {prp-pa) (T/273)2=^y(l-00~R.H.) (7/273)2, 

where is the saturated vapour pressure of air at 7° K. Although 
Px^Psi it seemed worth enquiring how evaporation varies with 

iPT-Pa) {Tl2nf. 

In Fig. 9 have been plotted the daily rates of evaporation against 
the evaporating power. The ordinates have been obtained from the 
constants of Table 8 and represent R — divided by the number of 
days in the month: these are means for the period 1878-1932. prp and 7 
have been obtained from the corresponding data (Koshars Table 1), 
but the R.H. is the monthly mean for the 11-year period 1927-37. 
The variance in r.h. for a given month is not very great and the 
11-year means are probably a good index to the corresponding means for 
the longer period. Koshal’s equations have been used to correct the soil 
ordinates to the standard rainfall of 2-431 in. per month. The correction 
chiefly affects the summer months, for three of which a Sahni correction 
may also be made by extrapolating his data for shorter periods. To 
indicate the order of magnitude, the measured value, the Koshal cor- 
rected value and the Sahni corrected value are given (in. per day) for 
June and July, months with mean rainfall respectively less and greater 
than the annual monthly mean : 

Measured Koshal Sahni 

R - I) corrected corrected 

.Tune 0-0542 0 0.583 0-()602 

.July 0 0634 0-0594 0-0586 

The Sahni correction is the greater, and as it may not be safe to extra- 
polate his data to 30-day periods, the Koshal-corrected points have 
been used in drawing the curve. This is smooth and shows no trace of 
a loop, i.e. the rate of evaporation is a unique function of evaporating 
power which is thus a more satisfactory parameter than mean air 
temperature. On the figure have been plotted data for the rate of 
evaporation from an open water surface. They have been derived from 
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tables given by Latbam (1909) and are SO-year means (1879-1908). 
The evaporating power is calculated from the temperature of the water 
in the evaporation tank and that of the dew point. There are several 
approximations involved, similar in kind to those made in computing 
the sod data. The readings are 9 a.m. values and not true daily means; 



Fig. 9. Seasonal variation of mean daily evaporation from open water and fallow soil. 


the eiFects of sunshine are ignored and will be most marked in summer 
when the sun warms the bottom of the tank ; the water temperatures are 
not surface temperatures, and anomalous effects might be anticipated 
in winter when the air temperature is below i° C. Finally, there may be 
a rainfall correction necesssary, as the changes in tank level were com- 
pensated for increments due to rain, presumably measured on a rain 
gauge of smaller area. The Rothamsted 1/1000 acre rain gauge usually 
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records up to 10 % more rain than the 5 and 8 in. gauges and it may be 
that Latham under-estimated the amounts added in rain. 

The winter groups of the two sets of data are fitted by the same 
curve, which, except near the origin, is a straight line, indicating that 
during the six months October to March the evaporation from fallow 
soil is practically the same as that which would take place from an open 
water surface exposed to the same meteorological conditions. There is 
no extensive drying of the surface during this season and between falls of 
rain the water supply from below is sufficient to keep the surface at 
100 % R.H. 

If the abscissa were an exact measure of ('Ps—Pa) {T/273)^ one would 
expect the open water curve to be a straight line passing through the 
origin. The curvature near the origin is probably due to the surface 
temperatures being less than that of the air; the surfaces will tend to 
take up the wet bulb temperature, and thus the winter evaporating 
power will be overestimated. In the water tank, convection will normally 
tend to equalize temperatures, but this action will be ineffective during 
long periods in winter when the air temperature is below 4° C. In the 
soil, the variations in soil surface temperature are probably similar to 
those observed by Keen & Russell (1921) at 6 in. They found that the 
winter soil temperatures at these depths were generally lower than, and 
out of phase with, the air temperature. Although the soil surface and the 
air form parts of a coupled system whose temperatures must be inter- 
dependent, it is apparent that in winter months a small change in either 
temperature may produce a relatively large change in evaporating power, 
and because of phase differences in the diurnal variations very different 
amounts of evaporation will be possible in periods which have the same 
rainfall, mean air temperature, mean relative humidity, and mean wind 
velocity. Hence the large scatter in the winter points in Fig. 7. 

During summer months the evaporating power is sufficiently large 
to cause drying out of the soil surface between showers. The evaporating 
power will be greater than has been calculated because the mean soil 
surface temperature is higher than the mean air temperature by an 
amount which is probably dependent on the amount of sunshine. The 
records of Keen & Russell show that this temperature difference is 
marked at 6 in. While the surface is wet after a shower, evaporation will 
be rapid and the layer of 100 % r.h. will quickly retreat into the soil, 
so that for the greater part of summer months the resistance to evapora- 
tion imposed by the soil may be as great or greater than that due to the 
still layer. Fluctuations in air temperature will then have very little 
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effect and the total amount of evaporation in a summer period will be 
primarily dependent upon the number of times the surface is wetted 
during the period ; in general this means that the more rain there is, the 
greater will be the total evaporation, but, in months of equal rainfall, 
there may be wide variations depending upon rainfall distribution. 
Corrections for variations in meteorological conditions will, therefore, 
have little or no effect on the scatter of summer values of evaporation 
(Fig. 7). Thus in Sahni’s analysis of the residuals the minor role played 
by atmospheric conditions is reflected in the insignificant correlation 
with mean air temperature and the indeterminate nature of the regres- 
sions on humidity and wind velocity. 

The conditions necessary for a successful description of evaporation 
from soil are now clear. Although other variables are important, the 
primary objective must be the evaluation of the term (Ps-^Pa) f^e 
general diffusion equation (p. 102); the winter data of Fig. 9 show that 
where a reasonable rough approximation can be made the dependence 
of the rate of evaporation on evaporating power is as expected. Even 
in summer, where the approximation ceases to be reasonable, the 
evaporating power is still a more useful parameter than mean air tem- 
perature if empirical correlations are being sought. The inadequacy of 
the summer approximation may be regarded as due either to the retreat 
of the layer at 100 % r.h, into the soil, so introducing a soil resistance 
to evaporation, or to the reduction of the r.h. of the soil surface air 
below 100 %; from both conceptions one finds that pg is less than its 
maximum value — assumed maintained in calculating evaporating power 
— ^for long periods in summer. The direct measurement of pg and pa will 
be difficult; an indirect approach through measurement of temperature 
and humidity of the air in and above the soil surface may be possible. 
This will involve four variables instead of the two used by Crowther and 
Koshal and until all four can be included in a statistical survey incorrect 
conclusions may be drawn from analyses based on partial knowledge of 
the factors involved. 

Summary 

1. Study of the automatic records shows: 

(a) There is a seasonal change in the drainage response after rain 
which can be almost wholly ascribed to viscosity changes arising from 
seasonal changes of soil temperature (p. 77). 

(b) Evaporation occurring after a fall of rain has no measurable effect 
on the drainage response to that rain (pp. 78, 87), 
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(c) The maximum drainage rates for the 20 in. gauge are much larger 
than those for the deeper gauges. The maxima change seasonally and are 
again primarily dependent on viscosity (p. 78). 

{d) There is no marked change in the field capacity of* the gauge 
during the year. The air-filled pore space at field capacity may change 
by about 16 % of its average value (p. 81). 

(e) The air-filled pore space at field capacity averages about 1*6 % 
(0-20 in.) and 0*25 % (20-60 in.). This order of magnitude is confirmed 
by measurements of Lawes & Gilbert (p. 81). 

(/) Drainage begins some time after rain starts, the delay being 
normally due to (i) the need to bring the soil up to field capacity, and 
(ii) the finite time required for water to move through the gauge 
(p. 83). 

(g) Abnormal drainage may occur when (i) rain falls very heavily 
and air is entrapped, or (ii) the soil is partially frozen (pp. 84, 86). 

(h) Natural periods can be chosen over which R — D can be equated 
to the evaporation. Good approximations are: periods of a year, six 
months, or long series mean of individual calendar months. A single 
calendar month will rarely approximate to a natural period (p. 87). 

2. The daily totals reveal: 

(a) The 20 in. gauge rarely loses more than 0*7 in. of water by 
evaporation. This corresponds to an air content of 5 %. The corre- 
sponding figure for cultivated soil is c, 8 % (p. 90). 

(b) Most of the summer evaporation occurs soon after the end of the 
rainfall (p. 91). 

(c) Total summer drainage is very much dependent on rainfall dis- 
tribution; winter drainage is little affected (p. 92). 

3. There is a leak in the casing of the 40 in. gauge. There may be a 
slight fault in the walls of the 60 in. gauge (p. 93). 

4. A brief survey of the Pusa daily totals indicates that drainage is 
facilitated by root-holes, etc., the rate of drainage appears to be slower 
than at Rotharnsted, and the extent of the water loss between monsoons 
very much greater (p. 94). 

5. The seasonal totals show : 

(а) Annual evaporation is nearly constant; it increases with in- 
creasing rainfall (p. 96). 

(б) Summer evaporation is about two to three times as great as that 
in winter; it is dependent upon rainfall whereas winter evaporation is 
independent of rainfall. 

(c) There is no evidence pf a secular change in the seasonal evapora- 
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tion; a secular change in the annual evaporation is due to a change in 
rainfall distribution (p. 98).- 

(d) Winter evaporation is not dependent upon the nature of the 
preceding summer weather (p. 98). 

(e) The equations of Koshal and Crowther are reconsidered as regres- 
sions oiR-D (deficit) on R and T. They are shown to be complementary 
and indicate a seasonal change of deficit. The use of natural periods does 
not improve the significance of the Koshal regression on mean air tem- 
perature. His explanation of the non-significance is rejected (p. 100). 

6. Evaporation is discussed on a physical basis in terms of the water 
vapour pressure gradient in the air immediately above the soil surface : 

(a) In winter the soil does not dry at the surface. Winter evaporation 
is, therefore, much the same as would be obtained from a water surface 
and extra rainfall does not affect it. 

(b) In summer the surface remains moist only for a short time after 
rain has fallen ; the air gradient is then much steeper than in winter. For 
the rest of the time the surface is drier and there is also a vapour pressure 
gradient in the soil. Hence (i) there is more rapid evaporation while the 
surface is wet, (ii) the total amount of evaporation is dependent upon 
both total rainfall and on its distribution in time, (iii) the later stages of 
evaporation are more dependent upon soil conditions than on air con- 
ditions, and (iv) the total evaporation is much less than from open 
water (p. 105). 

(c) An adequate description of evaporation in all seasons may be 
obtained from knowledge of (ps-pa). the difference in the partial pres- 
sures of the water vapour of the air in and above the soil surface. This 
term is the most important in the general evaporation equation 

d#< = Z)o(T/273)Mp.-Pa)/i, 

and the apparent anomalies in previous statistical treatments are 
attributed to the impossibihty of representing changes in (p,-po) in 
terms of changes of rainfall and mean air temperature alone. 

Our survey, although covering broadly the period 1870-1940, has 
been chiefly concerned with the records of more recent years, during 
which the observations have been in the care of Mr W. C. Game. To him 
and to his various assistants during the past 30 years we offer our thanks 
for the consistently high standard of observation they have maintained. 
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LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS ON EVAPORATION 
FROM FALLOW SOIL 

By H. L. PENMAN 

Soil Physics Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 

(With Three Text-figures) 

Previous field studies (Penman, 1940o; Penman & Schofield, 1941) have 
held out the promise that evaporation rates might be physically inter- 
preted in terms of normal meteorological data supplemented by certain 
soil data, of which the chief is the value of the water vapour pressure at 
the soil surface. While the surface is moist it is sufficient to know the 
surface temperature; when the surface is dry there is no simple way of 
obtaining the required information. Pending the development of a 
suitable method there js much semi-empirical information about evapora- 
tion processes that remains to be found and the experiments described 
below are an attempt to fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge. There 
are three main groups: (1) Evaporation under isothermal conditions, in 
which, apart from surface cooling produced by evaporation, the soil is 
kept at air temperature. (2) Evaporation under simulated summer field 
conditions in which' the soil surface is maintained at a higher temperature 
than the air for. part of the day. (3) The effect of dissolved salt in the 
soil water is studied under both isothermal and non-isothermal conditions. 

General experimental details 

The experiments were carried out in a constant temperature room, 
ventilated from outside the laboratory and thus of variable humidity. 
A constant-speed ceiling fan provided a steady breeze estimated at about 
9*miles/hr. over the small area employed in the experiments. Two types 
of soil hive been used in 12 in. cylinders freely drained. Rothamsted 
allotment soil — a clay loam — was taken in its field condition in Spring, 
being transferred to the cylinders a little at a time with tamping down 
after every fresh addition. Woburn soil — a sandy sod — was packed in an 
air dry condition, with amilar small additions and thorough tamping 
after each. As the cylinders varied in diameter from 5-2 cm. '(Woburn 
soil) to lO'O and 11’2 cm. (Rnthamsted soil) a correction for differences 
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was made from EJEq ^ (Powell, 1940), the standard diameter 

being that of an open-water surface {d^ = 9*6 cm.). The measured evapora- 
tion from open water -integrates the effects of air factors (wind speed, 
relative humidity and temperature), and thus permits a closer study 
of the elFects of soil factors and of radiation on the evaporation process. 
The open water evaporation also provides a tinie scale. When needed, 
surface heating was produced by a 750 W, electric radiator suspended 
about 2 ft. above the soil surface; the open- water conditions were 
isothermal throughout. 

The general scheme of the experiments is similar to those of 
Buckingham (1907) but with important changes in detail. There is here 
no water table maintained at 4 ft., the heating of the surface by radiation 
is an improvement on his heating band round the top 2 in. of metal 
cylinders, and the open water surface control is used here in a way which 
makes the study much more quantitative than Buckingham found 
possible. In group (2) experiments the radiator was on for about 8 hr. 
a day and its effect was to raise the surface temperature of dry soil about 
10° C. above air temperature. This figure was chosen after making field 
measurements of soil surface and air temperatures during a week of 
cloudless anti-cyclonic weather in June 1940. Soil evaporation losses 
were obtained by weighing the cylinders once or twice daily, to the 
nearest ^ g. (in 6000 for Rothamsted soil, in 3000 for Woburn soil). 
Open-water losses were similarly measured to the nearest ^ c.c., the 
normal daily evaporation being about 40 c.c. although extremes ranged 
from 1 to 150 c.c./day. For presentation all readings have been converted 
to inches of water. Thermometers with their bulbs either just below the 
water surface, or pressed into the soil surface, gave a mean value of the 
temperatures of surface layers; the wet-bulb temperature of the air was 
also measured. 

# 

Experimental results 

Evaporation under isothermal conditions (Fig. 1). A wide range of 
drying conditions was obtained by varying air temperature, fan-speed 
and humidity. The lowest rate of 1 c.c./day (not represented graphically) 
was obtained by covering the tops of the Bothamsted soil cylinder and 
the open water tray with lids pierced by three holes c. ^ in. diameter. 
The curves fall into two distinct groups. (1) The upper group is charac- 
terized by an extensive range of approximately unit slope. For each of 
the soils and for a drpng power range of up to 0-22 in. per d,ay (mean air 
temperature < 20° C.) the evaporation from the soilis equal to that from 
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the open water up to about 1 in., at which a slow decrease in the relative 
rate is apparent. This change in drying rate coincides with the first visual 
evidence of surface drying, although shrinkage was apparent at an earlier 
stage in the Kothamsted soil. The results of the slow evaporation experir 
ment on Rothamsted soil are, for various reasons, not so confidently 
reduced to absolute values, but the relative rates during the 6 months 
of the experiment show the same steady evaporation rate up to about 
0*8 in. lost, a slow decrease in the rate again becoming apparent at about 
1-0 in. If one makes the reasonable assumption that the initial slope is 
near unity, then the experimental points up to 1-2 in. lost lie on or near 



Open water loss (inches) 

Fig. 1. Evaporation under isothermal conditions. > 

the mean Rothamsted curve for rates up to 0*22 in./day. (2) In the lower 
group, obtained with a very great drying power (mean air temperature 
= 36° C.), the section of unit slope is very short. Surface drying appeared 
almost complete after 8 hr., the total water loss being then about J in. 

In both groups the initial drying rate for the sandy soil is greater 
than for the clay loam, but this order is soon reversed, and eventually 
the curves run approximately parallel, not only within groups but also 
between groups. 

Conclusions from ‘isothermal' experimenis. (a) A steady demand on 
the soil’s water supply can be met for a considerable time. The total 
amount so drawn off is not affected. by quite large changes in the rate of 
extraction. 
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(6) A very severe demand cannot be steadily met. 

(c) The extent of (a) indicates a considerable amount of liquid move- 
ment to t|jie surface in spite of the absence of a nearby water-table. 

(d) An open water loss of 0-10 in./day corresponds to average English 
June meteorological conditions. The soil loss in 10 days was 0*94 in., the 
surface being still dark and moist. This quantity is appreciably more than 
evaporates from fallow field soil in the same time, and under normal June 
conditions the soil surface does not remain dark and moist for more than 
two or three days after rain. 

(e) The liquid movement of (c) appears to have a limiting velocity 
which prevents it from keeping pace with an extremely rapid rate of 
withdrawal of moisture. Under the conditions of the lower experiments 
the soils could be described as self-mulched. 

Evaporation under simulated summer conditions (Fig. 2). One cylinder 
of each soil was radiated for 8 hr. a day and kept under steady conditions 
for the remainder. During the first 2 days weighings were made at the 
beginning and end of the radiation period but thereafter only one 
weighing per day was made. Another pair of cylinders was mulched to 
a depth of c. 1 in. at the beginning of the experiment (before the soil was 
really in a fit state for this operation). The figure includes the isothermal 
curves from Fig. 1 for corresponding air conditions. 

i Before drawing conclusions, certain reservations must be made. 
Experiments of this type are necessarily qualitative since there are no 
real standard conditions, and, in the case of the mulching experiments, 
no reproducibility of conditions. It is thought that the radiation experi- 
ment does faithfully simulate certain summer conditions under which 
possible control of surface evaporation is of technical importance, but 
the mulching experiments are much less satisfactory. Apart from varying 
the depth of mulching and the epoch at which it is carried out, th^y 
involve a considerable change in the surface geometry, a change that is 
large in comparison with the size of the surface. The turbulence thereby 
introduced into the moving air means that the open-water evaporation 
ceases to be a measure of the drying power of the air passing over the 
mulched surface. 

In a third set of experiments, not represented diagrammatically, 
mulched cylinders were radiated, the mulching being carried out within 
an hour or two of the beginning of the first radiation period. For Woburn 
soil the later portion of the ^mulched and radiated’ curve lay above the 
‘radiated’ curve, while for Rothamsted soil it lay slightly below the 
‘radiated’ curve. For the conditions of the present experiments we can say 
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that while there are differences in the early days, after the equivalent 
of 26 average Jupe days (i.e. 2*50 in. evaporated from open water) the 
conservation effected by mulching is inappreciable, whether it be 
impressed on isothermal or radiated conditions. 

For the remainder of this section attention is directed to the inter- 
mittently radiated soils. No significance can be attached to the differences 
between the Rothamsted and Woburn curves as removal and replacement 
of the cylinders for weighing probably involved day to day changes in 
the relative intensities of radiation falling on the surfaces. The results' 



Fig. 2. Evaporation under simulated summer conditions. 

show the expected high initial rate of evaporation, a rapid decrease in 
the rate coinciding with obvious surface drying on the second day, an 
early intersection with the isothermal curve, and thereafter an almost 
constant drying rate of the same order as that of the later stages of 
isothermal drying. 

Conclusions from radiation experiments, (o) Rapid initial drying 
conditions are maintained for only a short period; this period lasts as 
long as the soil surface is moist, i.e. about 2 days. 

(6) Thereafter the rate of loss is nearly constant and there is clear-cut 
evidence of conservation as compared with isothermal evaporation. 

(c) The total loss after the equivalent of 26 June days is c. 0-85 in., 
of the same order as is found in field experiments. This, with (a), indicates 
that the intermittent radiation has effectively reproduced summer field 
behaviour. 
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(a!) Roughly: the total evaporation after t days under radiative 
conditions is given by ^ =, where w faj 3. 

Effea of dissolved salt {Woburn soil) (Fig. 3). Of four cylinders, two 
were leached with iV/lONaCl, the others as usual with tap water. The 
cylinders, A, B,C and D were treated as follows: 

A, Isothermal: salt C, Radiated: salt 

B, Isothermal: no salt D, Radiated: no salt. 

Midway through the first radiation period — ^the surface temperature 
—was greater than 6^ (20-4, 20-0° C.), and dc greater than (27, 26), 



Fig. 3. Effect of dissolved salt on evaporation (Woburn soil). 

indicating more rapid evaporation from the surfaces of B and D. At the 
end of the first radiation period, .was greater than (30'6, 29), 
indicating a change-over ^n the relative evaporation rates from these 
radiated surfaces. This evidence justifies the intersection in the curves 
of C and D between the origin and the first experimental point. Attention 
is directed to several points of interest. 

Initial slopes. As before, we have the general difference between 
radiated and isothermal conditions, but in each group we see the effect 
of decrease in vapour pressure due to the dissolved salt. 

Subsequent behaviour and intersections. Although the initial ‘salt’ 
slopes are less than the others, the reduced rate of evaporation is main- 
tained for a longer period. Thus, while B and D intersect on the second 
day (cf. Fig. 2)j A and C only intersect after 13 days, C and D do not 
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intersect again nor does C intersect B\ actually in the later stages all 
three are approximately parallel, showing that under what we may now 
call normal summer field conditions the evaporation from a saline soil 
is much greater than from a non-saline soil, and is also greater than from 
a non-saline soil under isothermal conditions. 

Both A and C showed salt efflorescence after about 10 days, indicating 
conditions of saturation at the surface. A was still dark after 15 days of 
drying. 

Conclusions from salt experiments, (a) The presence of salt in the soil 
water depresses the initial rate of evaporation, but this decreased rate 
is maintained for a longer time. Under isothermal conditions one would 
expect curve A to be similar to curve B if the open water could have a 
salt content continuously adjusted to the same* concentration as the soil 
moisture at the surface of cylinder A. 

(h) Under radiative conditions the supply of liqiiid to the surface is 
maintained for a length of time comparable with that for isothermal 
non-saline conditions. This liquid flow will be of a salt solution and hence 
a salty patch of soil will (i) continue to evaporate water and remain 
more moist than neighbouring less salty patches, and (ii) will tend to 
become saltier at the expense of those neighbouring patches. 

Miscellaneous experiments. (1) In each of the figures attention has 
been drawn to the approximate equality of slope in the later stages. An 
experiment was performed with Rothamsted soil in which intermittent 
radiation was maintained until the isothermal curve was intersected; 
thereafter isothermal conditions were maintained. Compared with an 
experiment in which intermittent radiation was maintained throughout, 
the curves ran very nearly coincident and parallel from this point of 
intersection onward. Thus for a 3-day period the following figures were 
obtained. 



Mean air 

Mean wet> 

Soil 

Water 


temp. 

°c: 

bulb temp. 

loss 

loss 



g* 

c.c. 

Isothermal after intermittent radiation 

20-9 

17-3 

31 

122 

Intermittent radiation throughoat 

21-2 

17-8 

32 

130 


Ratio of elopes =103. 


The cumulative evidence suggests that some equilibrium is eventually 
attained whatever the nature of the initial behaviour, and that the 
differences between isothermal conditions, intermittent radiation, and 
mulching lie in the rapidity with which this equilibrium rate is attained 
and the gross amount of water lost in attaining it. 
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(2) The Woburn cylinders used in the salt experiment, and a con- 
temporary Rothamsted isothermal v. radiated test were covered up at 
the end of 15 days drying and left for a fortnight; apart from a slight 
leakage through imperfect seals there was no further evaporation. The 
following details were recorded before and after this rest period : 


Appearance 



Cylinder 

... 

2. viii. 40 

14. viii. 40 

Woburn 

A 

Dark: efflorescence of needle- 
like crystals 

Dark and moist; no 
efflorescence 


B 

Light 

Dark but not obviously 
moist 


0 

Light: (efflorescence blown 
away) 

Darker than B but lighter 
than A 


D 

Light 

Approx, same as B 

Rothamsted 

Glass 

Light: cracked: dry down to 

J in. next wall 

Dark and some parts moist : 
no dry layer 


Copper 

Light : no cracking but shrunk 

Dark: more uniform than 



from wall 

glass cylinder 

There is 

evidence 

of redistribution of moisture here. All surfaces 


showed a darker appearance, the salt efflorescence disappeared, pre- 
sumably by re-solution and diffusion away from the surface, and in the 
only transparent-walled cylinder the dry surface layer was no longer to 
be seen. The drying was then resumed under isothermal conditions. After 

1 day, JB, C and D had settled down to a steady drying rate, and in 

2 days the others reached a steady rate, the surfaces being light and dry, 
and in the glass cylinder the dry | in. layer was again apparent. An 
estimate of the amount of water redistributed in the rest period was 
obtained by subtracting from the total evaporation of the first 2 days 
the amount evaporating in 2 days at the ultimate steady rate. For the 
glass cylinder this amount was 28 — (2x5|) =16^ g., i.e. 0*085 in. of 
water; the evaporation rate before the rest period was 0*045 in./day. 
Assuming that at the beginning of the rest period the 100% r.h. layer 
was 2 cm. deep, a rough estimate based on a diffusion equation previously 
developed (Penman, 19406) indicates that diffusion of vapour would 
account for about 95% of this redistribution during the rest period, 
i.e. it may not be necessary to assume that any appreciable movement 
as liquid had taken place in spite of the pronounced moisture gradient 
in the soil. 


General discussion 

Where comparison is possible the results of the preceding experiments 
are in substantial agreement with those of Buckingham, the absence of 
a nearby water-table apparently having no effect on the nature of the 
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phenomena observed. Buckingham suggested that soils would be ‘self- 
mulching’ under arid desert conditions, but the present work suggests 
that this is still true under normal English summer conditions. 

The previously observed features of winter and summer evaporation 
(Penman & Schofield, 1941) are again found in the isothermal and inter- 
mittent radiation experiments respectively; that is, for the former, the 
soil and open water losses are equal for periods of the order of the normal 
interval between rainfalls, and for the latter, the soil losses are higher 
in the early stages and less in the later stages than the open water loss. 
The result of an incomplete survey of the annual cycle of soil surface and 
air temperatures indicates that conditions may be regarded as isothermal 
when the mean air temperature is below 48° F., and as non-isothermal 
above 48° F. For Rothamsted this means that approximate isothermal 
conditions exist from October to April inclusive, and during the remaining 
5 months we must regard field conditions as similar to those of inter- 
mittent radiation. Thus the broad difference between winter and summer 
evaporation is that between isothermal and radiated conditions. 

In general, the condition under which mulching has a beneficial effect 
on water conservation is that specified by Shaw (1929), namely, that the 
water-table should be within a few feet of the surface. The preceding 
experiments suggest an alternative criterion, namely that mulching may 
or may not be effective according to the time of year at which it is done. 
Thus King (1890-1) found evidence of conservation by a spring mulch, 
but his results for summer mulching show no significant effect. Veihmeyer’s 
(1927) Californian summer experiments showed no benefit attributable 
to mulching. He found that the evaporation loss for 80 days was already 
half complete in 5 days, indicating a relation of the form E N at^, i.e. of 
the type already suggested for the radiation curves. It is apparent then 
that during a long rainless period in summer, i.e. at such a time when 
possible control of evaporation is important, the effect of the sunshine 
itself is to produce a surface mulch and cultivation does not appreciably 
affect its efficiency. 

There is abundant evidence from the curves that, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, a steady drain on the soil’s water supply 
can be met, even in the absence of a nearby water-table. The fact that 
the grass on the Chalk Downs can remain green during a period of drought, 
although the water-table is some 200 ft. below (Hall, 1904), is a reflection 
of the ability of the chalk to retain rain water and of the conservative 
demands made upon the water by the grass. It is no proof that water 
was moving upward from a water-table 200 ft. below, and those later 
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writers who have quoted Hall’s tentative suggestion as experimental 
evidence supporting this idea, have done so in spite of the omission of the 
relevant paragraph from later editions of his book. 

Veihmeyer’s experiments, and later work, theoretical and experi- 
mental, by Schofield (1935) indicate that flow of liquid water from a moist 
to a contiguous dry soil depends upon the energy gradient, which may be 
zero even for a positive moisture gradient. The present experiments are, 
therefore, to be interpreted by assuming that the action of radiation, or 
of very high air temperature, is to dry out a shallow layer at the surface 
more quickly than it cati be replenished by liquid flow from below. Once 
this dry layer is produced water movement from below is entirely in the 
vapour phase, leading to the following consequences : 

(а) Evaporation rates are very much reduced. They are only slightly 

dependent upon air and soil surface conditions ; hence the later slopes of 
all curves are about the same and correspond to a dry layer of about 
3-6 mm. thick. The rate is then about gV ^^7- 

(б) When the evaporation process is suspended, the rate of redistri- 
bution in the region of steep moisture gradients is almost entirely 
dependent upon the rate of diffusion of water vapour. 

If there is some other factor tending to restrict the effects of the rapid 
drying power, then evaporation losses may be very great as in the 
experiments with salt, where the effect of the reduced vapour pressure 
was to prevent the formation of a dry layer, so that self-mulching action 
was not apparent at as early a stage as in the non-saline experiments. 

The mechanics of the formation of this dry layer is doubtful owing 
to our limited knowledge of the dynamics of water movement in soils. 
In the case of surface radiated soil, downward distillation of moisture 
will undoubtedly help to dry out the surface layer, but this does not seem 
to be a necessary condition, since in the high air temperature experiment 
the soil surface was very much cooler than the bulk of the soil, i.e. distilla- 
tion would take place into, and not away from, the surface layer. The 
liquid movement depends upon the capillary conductivity and the suction 
gradient, both being functions of moisture content ; the vapour movement 
depends upon the relative humidity of the soil air and this is not nearly 
so dependent upon moisture content as the liquid variables are. Hence 
it is cohceivable that while a large decrease in liquid conductance cotild 
take place, the vapour conductance would not change appreciably, so that 
in the thin surface layer the rate of removal by vapour would exceed, 
and continue to exceed, the rate of renewal by liquid. The condition 
produced,/ in which there is a dry layer with ample reserves of moisture 
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a few mm. away, seems to depend on the existence of a two-fold mechanism 
for water movement. In the region round a plant’s root the plant might 
produce a similar state of affairs by transpiring so rapidly that it formed 
a barrier between the roots and the water supply they needed, causing 
wilting within a short distance of an irrigation channel. 

One other point of physical interest deserves mention here. In 
discussing the isothermal curves we have taken the open water and soil 
surface losses as equal. In magnitude the slopes are slightly greater than 
unity but as the temperature of the soil surface was invariably higher 
than that of the water surface, for the same vapour pressure difference 
the'soil rate of evaporation is slightly less than the open water rate. The 
turbulence introduced by the rims of the containing vessels and by 
irregularities in the soil surface prevents us from making a precise 
estimate of the ratio of the rates per unit vapour pressure gradient, but 
the results of otlier experiments agree with the implication from these 
that the ratio is b(‘t.ween 0*8 and 0*9 in spite of the fact that only about 
one-half of the surface is available for the transmission of vapour. This 
is merely one aspect of a much larger problem of great biological interest 
in connexion with leaf transpiration and assimilation, namely, how does 
the rate of diffusion through a perforated plane depend upon the number, 
size and spacing of the perforations? 

Summary 

Experiments on evaporation from freely drained soils are described. 
Under isothermal conditions characteristic winter field behaviour is 
obtained, even when the air drying power is greater than its normal 
English midsummer value. Characteristic summer field behaviour is 
obtained when the rapid drying of a thin surface layer is achieved, either 
by using an extremely high air temperature under ‘ isothermal ’ conditions, 
or by raising the surface temperature by means of radiation — the normal 
method in nature. The effect of a high salt concentration in the soil water 
is shown to lead to greater evaporation losses and to a tendency for the 
salt to concentrate in the more salty patches. 

It is suggested that mulching will only be beneficial during the 
isothermal part of the year, i.e. when soil surface and air temperature 
are approximately equal, and that it will have little effect on water 
conservation where the soil will be self mulched by the action of summer 
sunshine. The cause of this self-mulching action is briefly considered in 
the light of our limited knowledge of soil water dynamics; it appears to 
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depend on the existence of a dual mechanism of water movement in 
soils — as liquid and as vapour — ^the rates of movement being very different 
functions of moisture content and moisture gradient. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr R. K. Schofield for 
helpful discussions on the interpretation of these experiments. 
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THE RELATION OF DRAINAGE TO RAINFALL 
AND OTHER METEOROLOGICAL FACTORS 

By P. N. SAHNI 

Statistical Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 

(With One Text-figure) 

1. Introduction 

Crowthbr (1930) and Koshal (1934) used the Rothamsted records to 
obtain regression equations connecting drainage with rainfall and tem- 
perature. The former considered the period from 1878 to 1928, and the 
latter from 1878 to 1932. 

Crowther took mean monthly values for the average of three gauges 
(20, 40 and 60 in. deep), and obtained their regressions on the mean 
monthly air temperature and on the mean monthly rainfall. He concluded 
that the reduction of drainage by high summer temperature was so 
great — 0-77, P<0-01) that it entirely masked the rainfall effect 

(f^^= -fO‘47, P = 0*1). He considered that greater evaporation due to 
higher temperature was mainly responsible for low drainage in summer 
months. However, he found both partial correlation coefficients 
i^DT.R — —0*97) and +0-94) highly significant. 

Koshal dealt with each of the three gauges and each of the 12 months 
separately. He thus calculated thirty-six regression formulae on rainfall 
and mean air temperature. To make allowance for any slow secular 
changes affecting the physical condition of the soil in the gauges, he 
also took time as an additional independent variate. He found drainage 
to be closely correlated with rainfall, but for temperature he got results 
which seemed paradoxical. In general the coefficients were small, and 
non-significant, seven being positive and five negative. For May and 
September tho coefficients were significant and positive, while for 
February and March they were significant and negative. The higher 
drainage in winter months might, he thought, be largely due to the 
accumulation of water during the rainy months of autumn, and the 
lower drainage in summer to the partial depletion of the gauges during 
the lower rainfall of the spring. 
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The complementary nature of the Crowther and Koshal treatments 
has been discussed by Penman & Schofield (1941; preceding paper) 
They reject KoshaFs explanation of the apparent anomaly in the effect 
of temperature on evaporation, and the present work was undertaken to 
see how far a different method of approach would confirm the statistical 
findings of Koshal. Accordingly, some of the data from the 20 in. gauge 
have been re-examined, in the hope of elucidating the dependence of 
evaporation on meteorological conditions, and only the three summer 
months, June, July and August, have been considered. Since evaporation 
is likely to be greatest during these months a study of the deficits (excess 
of rainfall over drainage) is then most likely to show correlation with the 
various meteorological factors which may possibly influence evaporation. 
Moreover, Koshal’s work has already shown that during the winter 
months practically the whole of the variation in drainage can be explained 
in terms of variation in rainfall. 

IL Method 

Periods called ‘‘natural drainage periods'’ were first selected from 
three summer months of June, July and August. A natural drainage 
period, as defined by Penman & Schofield, is the period between any 
one cessation of flow of a drain gauge and the next cessation. For 
example: suppose a drain gauge stops running on 1 June, starts running 
again on 4 June, and stops again on 7 June, then the 6 days period 
between 2 and 7 June will be a natural drainage period. This procedure 
has the advantage over the use of calendar months in that an unknown 
amount of evaporation will have occurred at the end of any one month 
after the last day on which the gauge ran. Consequently, the correlation 
between deficit and meteorological factors may be expected to be closer 
when natural periods are used than with monthly periods. Only the 
20 in. drain gauge records were used as these were considered the most 
reliable. There is evidence that leakage has been occurring into the 
40 and 60 in. gauges. The natural drainage periods chosen were from 
2 to 13 days, all those occurring in the 25 years from 1915 to 1939 being 
taken, with the exception of a few which were rejected on account of 
faulty records. The meteorological factors considered were rainfall, 
relative humidity, previous drainage and mean daily wind velocity in 
miles per hour. Relative humidity is the mean of the daily readings 
at 9 a.m. Mean wind velocity is calculated from the anemobiagraph 
charts for each day, by taking the mean of six 4-hourly intervals. 
Previous drainage is the total drainage during 21 days previous to the 
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period. Temperature is the mean of maximum and minimum air 
temperatures. 

Table 1 gives the data. Data for mean daily velocity of wind were 
not available previous to 1923. 

III. Analysis of the data 

The relation of the deficit to the meteorological factors was studied. 
As rainfall was obviously the main factor influencing both deficit and 
drainage, this was considered first. 

Fig. 1 shows the deficit per day plotted against mean rainfall per 
day; the small figures indicate the number of days in the period con- 
cerned. The 45° line represents the upper limit beyond which the points 
cannot lie, since drainage cannot be negative. 



Fig, 1. Mean daily deficit and mean daily rainfall (20 in. gauge for June, 

July and August). 

It is obvious that there is little correlation between the deficit per 
day and the length of the period. A cubic curve passing through the 
origin and having a slope of 45° at this point was, therefore, fitted to 
the whole of the data, with the exception of one period with a rainfall 
of 0-58 in. per day (3-day period), the main object of the fitting being 
to obtain the residuals for the study of their correlation with other 
meteorological factors. 
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Table 1 


Period 

Kainfall 

Drainage 

Residual 

deficit 

Relative 

humidity 

Mean 
air tem- 
perature 

Previous 
drainage, 
total of 
21 days 

days 

in. per day 

in. per day 

in. per day 

0/ 

/o 

“F. 

in. 

2 

0169 

0*055 

+ 0*008 

69 

62 

0*710 

2 

0122 

0*012 

+ 0*021 

71 

57 

0*753 

2 

0*078 

0*008 

+ 0*007 

65 

62 

0*327 

2 

0*121 

0*034 

-0*001 

67 

64 

1*104 

2 

0*114 

0*036 

-0*006 

82 

56 

M72 

2 

0*191 

0*058 

+ 0*022 

83 

55 

0*842 

2 

0*192 

0*092 

-0*011 

78 

57 

0*139 

2 

0060 

0*018 

-0*009 

69 

63 

1*302 

2 

0*078 

0*044 

-0*030 

82 

57 

1*431 

3 

0*119 

0*021 

+ 0*011 

66 

55 

0*692 

3 

0*223 

0*089 

+ 0*019 

59 

57 

0*777 

3 

0*170 

0*038 

+ 0*026 

85 

58 

0*513 

3 

0*680 

0*371 

— 

80 

61 

— 

4 

0*204 

0*107 

-0*016 

79 

61 

0*086 

5 

0*185 

0*071 

+ 0*004 

80 

59 

1*243 

5 

0*102 

0*039 

-0*015 

79 

55 

1*310 

5 

0*020 

0*006 

-0*005 

73 

61 

0*628 

6 

0*154 

0*047 

+ 0*006 

65 

67 

0*276 

6 

0*039 

0*001 

+ 0*002 

70 

59 

1*656 

7 

0*138 

0*040 

+ 0*002 

77 

54 

0*295 

7 

0*020 

0*002 

-0*001 

85 

58 

0*974 

7 

0*109 

0*013 

+ 0*014 

73 

66 

1*010 

7 

0*184 

0*050 

+ 0*018 

84 

63 

0*360 

7 

0*189 

0*088 

-0*010 

81 

58 

1*545 

7 

0*055 

0*006 

+ 0*001 

79 

67 

1*801 

8 

0*125 

0*028 

+ 0*007 

84 

61 

1*443 

8 

0*144 

0*059 

-0*013 

87 

67 

0*712 

8 

0*176 

0*096 

-0*028 

78 

59 

0*120 

8 

0*180 

0*073 

-0*002 

84 

56 

0*651 

9 

0*246 

0*133 

-0*003 

81 

57 

0*045 

9 

0*029 

0*001 

+ 0*001 

82 

56 

0*323 

9 

0*117 

0*041 

-0*010 

81 

55 

0*365 

10 

0*164 

0*074 

-0*014 

84 

58 

0*699 

10 

0*099 

0*020 

+ 0*002 

78 

59 

0*089 

10 

0*229 

0*116 

-0*002 

65 

64 

0*003 

10 

0*172 

0*079 

-0*014 

76 

56 

0*751 

10 

0*031 

0*006 

-0*004 

81 

62 

2*562 

11 

0*063 

0*001 

+ 0*009 

81 

64 

0*001 

11 

0*083 

0*003 

+0*013 

78 

65 

0*053 

11 

0*068 

0*007 

+ 0*004 

87 

60 

0*260 

13 

0*058 

0*011 

-0*003 

85 

64 

0*640 

13 

0*176 

0*090 

-0*022 

86 

59 

1*227 

13 

0*102 

0*004 

+ 0*019 

75 

59 

0*776 

13 

0*112 

0*032 

-0*004 

79 

68 

0*189 


The equation of the curve must be of the form 
R-D = R-aR^-bR*, 
where a and b are given by 

Solving these equations, we obtain 

a = 2-3277, 6= -0-6958. 
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Velocity 
of wind 
miles 
per hour 
21 
7-9 
6-2 


2-6 

71 


3- 6 

6-3 

4- 7 


60 

0*96 

6-8 


30 

5-2 

4-2 


1-9 


1'9 
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Thus the relationship between rainfall and deficit is given by 

2 * 32771?2 + 0-6958J?3. 

The sum of the squares of the residuals (41 d.f.) was found to be 
0-007190, giving a mean square of 0*000175 and a standard deviation 
of ±0*0132. 

The correlation of these residuals with relative humidity and mean 
air temperature was next investigated. The regressions were found to be 

On relative humidity : —0*00048 ± 0*00029. 

On air temperature : — 0*00009 ± 0*00059. 

The regression on relative humidity, though not fully significant, is of 
the expected sign. There is no evidence of any influence of air tern- 
perature. 

The deficit also shows a slight correlation with mean wind velocity, 
the regression of the residuals on wind velocity being 4- 0*00217 ± 0*00176. 
This, though not significant, is also in the expected direction. 

In an attempt to obtain explicit evidence for KoshaFs hypothesis of 
accumulation, the regression of the residuals on drainage during the 
3 weeks pre\nous to the natural periods was also calculated. The co- 
efficient — 0*00287 ±0*00361 does not approach significance, though it 
has the sign to be expected from KoshaFs hypothesis. 

IV. Discussion 

The device of considering natural drainage periods has been successful 
in accounting for most of the variation in deficit in terms of rainfall. 
The residual standard deviation of ±0*0132 in. per day is slightly less 
than the residual standard deviation obtained by Koshal (for the 
monthly periods of June, July and August) of ±0*0144 in. per day, in 
spite of the fact that the periods taken are much shorter (2-13 days). 

The curvilinear relationship between deficit and rainfall indicates 
that for small amounts of rainfall most of the rainfall is lost, but that 
as the rainfall increases the loss per day approaches an upper limit. 
The length of period appears to have little influence on the rate of loss. 

Attempts to relate the residual deficit (after allowing for rainfall) 
with relative humidity, temperature and wind showed slight (though 
not significant) correlations in the expected directions with humidity 
and wind but none with mean air temperature. The temperature results 
thus confirm KoshaFs conclusion that there is little association of deficit 
with mean air temperature. This, of course, does not prove that the 
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deficit is not largely or wholly due to evaporation. The amount of 
evaporation must depend on the moisture content of the surface layers 
of the soil, and it is quite probable that the variations in evaporation 
rate produced by variations in other meteorological factors are largely 
masked by the fact that there is only a hmited amount of water that 
can be easily evaporated. The form of the rainfall curve is also that 
which we should expect to obtain if the deficit were entirely due to 
evaporation. 

Summary 

Natural drainage periods, i.e. periods between consecutive cessations 
of flow of the Rothamsted 20 in. drain gauge, were selected for the 
months of June, July and August. All periods of from 2 to 13 days 
were taken. 

A curvilinear relationship between the difference of rainfall and 
drainage (deficit) and rainfall was established. 

Residuals from this curve showed no appreciable correlation with 
the mean air temperature, but there was some slight evidence that the 
deficit was increased by a decrease in relative humidity or an increase 
in wind velocity. 

The residuals showed little correlation with drainage during the 
previous 3 weeks. 

My acknowledgements are due to Dr Yates, Dr Schofield, Dr Penman 
and Mr Boyd for their advice and assistance. 
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MethoDvS for determining the mineral constituents of soil colloids have 
recently been discussed by Nagelschmidt (1939). These methods were 
applied to soil samples from a typical black cotton soil (or Regur) and 
a typical red earth from Hyderabad, Deccan State, India, which have 
been studied in detail by Desai (193i)). 

The two soil profiles selected for this study were taken on and near 
the Government Experimental Farm, Rudrur, Nizamabad. The climate 
of the district is characterized by cool, dry winters, a rainy season which 
extends from June to October and a summer season, February to June, 
during which severe local storms may occur. The total rainfall ranges 
between 37 and 40 in. per annum. 

The black cotton soil (no. P7 in Desai, 1939) was taken from an 
irrigated area on the farm. It was derived from colluvium over gneiss 
and consisted of a dark greyish heavy clay loam which was hard and 
compact to the lowest depth of sampling, 48 in. The fine material con- 
tained little calcium carbonate, but some nodules and concretions were 
distributed throughout the profile; there was no pronounced zone of 
carbonate accumulation. Its pYi values increased with depth from 8*0 
to 8*4, and the soluble salt content varied between 0*05 and 0*07 %. 

The red earth (no. P8 in Desai, 1939) was taken on uncultivated waste 
land on the slope of a granite hill near the farm. It was a brownish 
red coarse sandy clay loam, becoming lighter in colour with depth, and 
containing disintegrating rock material in the lowest sample, 36-42 in. 
The plA values increased with depth from 6*1 to 7*4, no carbonates being 
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present. The soluble salts varied between 0-04 and 0-06 %, except for 
one high value 0-09 % at 6-18 in. 

Mechanical analysis 

The samples of the black cotton soil contained about 6% stones, 
larger than 2 mm. These were mainly greyish carbonate nodules with 
a few rock fragments of weathered granite similar to those found in the 
red soil, and some pieces of vein quartz. The soils of the red earth, P8, 
had far more (30-40%) stones consisting entirely of weathered fragments 
of coarsely crystalline granite or gneiss. 

Mechanical analyses for six samples of each profile are given in 
Table 1. The data show that there is very httle variation within each 
profile. The black soil has 60-70% silt and clay, whereas the red soil has 
only 25-40%. 

Table I. Mechamml analyses: oven-dry fractions 
as percentage of oven-dry soil below 2 wm. 


Depth 

in. 

Coarse 

sand 

Fine 

sand 

Silt 

Clay 

Air-dry 

moisture 

0~6 

230 

Black cotton soil (P7) 
13*2 22-6 

39*9 

6-6 

6-12 

21-8 

140 

22-8 

411 

6’6 

12-18 

23-2 

13-7 

23*6 

39*7 

6-2 

18-24 

22*2 

12-6 

22-8 

41-7 

6-6 

30-36 

21*4 

12-4 

23-2 

43-3 

6-8 

42-48 

201 

11-9 

23- 1 

44*7 

6*9 

0-6 

52-2 

Red earth (P8) 

23-0 5-9 

200 

2-5 

6-18 

46-4 

15-9 

6*5 

31-8 

4-2 

18-24 

48-8 

13-5 

7-8 

320 

4-4 

24-30 

51-7 

150 

7-9 

26-8 

3-8 

30-36 

48-0 

15-3 

90 

29-0 

4-1 

36-42 

47-0 

13'8 

8‘7 

31-3 

4-5 


Clay fractions were prepared by treating the soils with hydrogen 
peroxide and acetic acid, washing till the filtrates were free from calcium, 
and dispersing with ammonia. The clay was separated by repeated 
decantations at 8-5 cm. after 24 hr. 

The clay suspension was subdivided into three fractions, coarse, fine 
and superfine clay, by repeated supercentrifuging at 23,000 rev./min. 
with rates of flow of 120 l./hr. and 12 l./lir. The estimated particle sizes 
of the three fractions were: 

Coarse clay 1 ^-O- 1 p diameter 

Fine clay 0*l-0-06/a diameter 

Superfine clay Under 0-06 p, diameter 
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Quantitative results for two representative samples of each profile 
are shown in Table II. In both profiles the coarse clay forms the smallest 
and the superfine clay the largest fraction. The proportions of coarse, 
fine and superfine clay are constant throughout the black profile, but 
for the red profile the superfine clay increases with depth at the expense 
of the fine one. 

Table II. Clay subfractions as percentages of total clay 



Depth 

Coarse 

Fine 

Superfine 

Soil 

ill. 

clay 

clay 

clay 

Black 

12-18 

10 

25 

65 

Black 

42-48 

11 

22 

67 

Red 

18-24 

7*5 

43*5 

49 

Red 

36-42 

8-5 

27-5 

64 


Chemical analysis of clay subfractions 

Silicate analyses were carried out on all fractions obtained from the 
two soil profiles. The results show that in each case there is very little 
variation with increasing depth. As the full data are being published 
elsewhere (Desai, 1939), it seems sufficient to give results only for one 
layer from each profile. The data are shown in Table HI and include 
the base exchange capacities determined by the Parker (1929) method, 
silica-alumina and silica-sesquioxide ratios and the organic carbon deter- 
mined by the modified chromic acid method (Robertson & Sliewan, 1935). 

Table HI. Chemical analyses of clay subfractions for one black cotton soil 
(P7) and one red earth (PS), as percentages of oven-dry clays 


Black soil, 12-18 in. 

Red earth, 18-24 in. 

■ ■■ — ■ ■■— > 

Coarse Fine Superfine 

0 / 0 / 0 ,^ 

/O yO /o 

Coarse Fine Superfine 

0 / 0 ^ 0 / 

/o 0 /o 


SiOa 

57-30 

47-70 

49-40 

46-39 

42-07 

45-43 

ALOa 

16-00 

23-00 

22-80 

25-04 

26-01 

26-37 

Fe^Oa 

10-60 

11-90 

12-(K) 

11-79 

15-48 

10-01 

TiO.> 

2-(X) 

1-39 

0-30 

1-54 

0-94 

0-22 

MnO 

0-05 

0-05 

004 

0-05 

0*05 

0-04 

CaO 

0-58 

0 22 

Nd 

0-49 

0*48 

0-53 

]\IgO 

2-38 

2 30 

1 95 

1-08 

1*03 

1 -02 

Na.O 

0-77 

0-39 

0-28 

0-55 

0-55 

0-28 

K2O 

1-71 

1-35 

0-71 

2-13 

1*00 

0*67 


0-10 

0-14 

0-1 1 

0-17 

0-24 

0-21 

Ignition loss 

904 

12-30 

13*70 

10 93 

13-09 

14-68 

Total 

100-53 

100-74 

101*29 

100*16 

100-94 

100*36 

SiOg/AlaOj 

6-1 

3-5 

3-7 

3-2 

2-8 

2*9 

SiO^/R^Oa 

43 

2-7 

2-8 

2-4 

2-0 

2 3 

Exchange capacity 

34 

75 

99 

23 

36 

49 

in mg. equivalent 
per 100 g. clay 
Organic carbon 



2-08 

2-44 

— 

1-65 

1-70 


42-2 
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Determination op free oxides 

Free silica, alumina and iron oxide were determined by the hydrogen 
sulphide method of Drosdoff & Truog (193i5). The amounts dissolved and 
the base exchange capacity before and after the treatment were deter- 
mined on one unfractionated clay sample of each profile and on one fine 
and superfine clay sample of the red earth. The results are shown in 
Table IV. A number of samples were subjected to the modified Truog 
treatment using sodium sulphide and oxalic acid (Truog et al. 1937). 
This method is more drastic and the total loss of material is higher, 
40% of the superfine red fraction being dissolved as against 10% with 
hydrogen sulphide. It is likely that in this process the silicates present 
are attacked to some extent (cp. Kaychaudhuri, 1936; Toth, 1939). 

Table IV. Alumina, iron oxide and silica^ as percentage of clay, dissolved 
by treatment with hydrogen sulphide according to Drosdoff & Truog 
(1935), and base exchange cxipacities in mg. equiv. per 100 g. clay 
before and after the treatment 



Black 

Red 

Red 

Red 


whole clay 

whole clay 

fine clay 

superfine clay 


42-48 in. 

24-30 in. 

24-30 in. 

24-30 in. 

SiOg 

2-30 

3-98 

2-37 

2-62 

A 1,03 

0-56 

MO 

0-57 

1-29 

FejjOg 

4-85 

6-98 

13-40. 

5-70 

Base exchange capacity: 
Before treatment 

83 

35 

_ 


After treatment 

58 

30 

■ — 

— 


Dehydration data 

Dehydration curves were taken for three depths in each profile by 
the method of intermittent heating. Again, there was little or no variation 
with depth for each profile. Characteristic curves are shown in Text-fig. 1 . 
The water lost at 105° increased rapidly with decreasing grain size for 
all fractions, and was consistently about 1 % higher for fractions from 
black soils than for the corresponding red ones. The pronounced difference 
in the form of the curves for red and black soils, especially between 400 
and 600°, is discussed in detail later (pp. 647, 650). 

X-RAY data 

Powder and aggregate diagrams were taken for most of the samples 
^ and it was found that throughout each profile the clay fractions of equal 
grain size gave identical diagrams. There were, however, differences 
between the diagrams from the two profiles and also between the coarse, 



Percentage loss 
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Black cotton soil Bed eartli 

12- 13 inches . 18-21 inches 



Text-fig. 1. Dehydration curves of clay subfractions from black cotton soil and red earth, 
by the method of intermittent heating. Loss in weight as percentage of air-dry 
fractions. 


10 H 6 4 3 2 1-5 1-0 A. 



Text-fig. 2. X-ray data for black cotton soil (a) coarse, (6) fine, (c) superfine clay and 
red earth, (rf)-auperfine, (e) fine, (/) coarse clay. 
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fine and superfine fractions of any one clay. This confirms the chemical 
data and shows that there is no noticeable variation in the mineralogical 
composition throughout each profile. 

Text-fig, 2 shows the diffraction data in the form described previously 
(Nagelschmidt, 1939), and PL XII shows some of the diagrams. Diagrams 
were also taken for samples after treatment by the sodium sulphide-oxalic 
acid method (Truog et al 1937). For all black clays there was no difference 
between treated and untreated samples, but for most of the red clay 
samples the diagrams of the treated material contained fewer lines, and, 
except for one line, the difference could be explained as due to the 
disappearance of hematite, a-FcoOg. The one line not due to hematite 
coincided with one of the strong lines of goethite, a-FeOOH, which may 
have been present in very small amounts. There was no indication of 
the presence of crystalline aluminium hydroxides. 

Diagrams of samples of the black clay at different moisture contents 
showed the latti(;e shrinkage and expansion characteristic of a member 
of the montmorillonite group. The red clays failed to show this efiect 
under the same conditions. Aggregate diagrams of the air-dry black clay 
showed the basal spacing to be about 12 A.; the corresponding diffraction 
line was blurred and not very strong. By the method of separation the 
exchangeable ions of this clay were ammonium and hydrogen, but after 
the material had been leached with calcium chloride and the excess 
chloride washed out, new air-dry aggregates showed a stronger basal 
spacing of 15 A. The replacement of ammonium and hydrogen by calcium 
would explain this change in the basal spacing at constant relative 
humidity. Similar results for siipercentrifuged bentonite fractions have 
been reported previously (Nagels(bmidt, 1939). The basal reflexions of 
the soil colloids were, however, less intense than those of the bentonite. 
The interpretation of the X-ray diagrams is given in Table V. 


Table V. Minerals identified by X-ray diffraction in clay suhfraciions 



Black c 

otton soil, 12- 

-18 in. 

Red earth, 18- 

A 

-24 in. 


Coarse 

Fine 

Superfine 

Coarse 

Fine 

SupcTfine 

Quartz 

Much 

Little 

Nil 

Medium 

Trace 

Nil 

Mica 

Trace 

Trace 

Nil 

Little 

Little 

Nil 

Kaolinite or 
haJloysite 

Little 

Little 

Nil 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Montmorillonito 
or beidellite 

Medium 

Much 

Much 

Nil 

Nil 

Little? 

Hematite and 
goethite 

Nil ‘ 

Nil 

Nil 

Little 

Little 

Trace 
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Optical data 

A petrological examination of the sand fractions from one sample of 
each profile was carried out by Dr R. Hart, to whom our thanks are due 
for the following information. “The black soil contained mainly quartz 
and a few grains of felspar, hornblende and some iron oxide, while the 
red soil contained the same minerals and, in addition, some brown mica. 
There was much more felspar and ferromagnesian minerals in the red 
soil than in the black one, and the quartz was much more heavily stained 
by iron oxides.” 

The refractive indices of some of the superfine clay samples were 
measured in sodium light with a mixture of olive oil, cinnamon oil and 
bromo naphthalene, as recommended by Correns & Mehmel (1936). The 
samples were saturated with calcium and measured after they had reached 
equilibrium weight, at room temperature at 50% relative humidity, and 
again after drying at 105*^ C., both before and after sodium sulphide- 
oxalic; acid treatment (Truog et al. 1937). Tlie results for ny are given 
in Table VI. The double refraction of the black samples of tlie order of 
0-013 was not noticeably affected by the drying or by the Truog treat- 
ment, and the double refraction of the red samples was not affected by 
the drying; it was, however, reduced by the Truog treatiuent from 0-017 
to 0-010. 

Table VI. Refraclivc index ny determined in sodium light for superfine clay 

fractions before and after Truog treatment and at two temperatures 

soil. Ill-IS ill. Hetl oartli. 18—24 in. 

Trnog-I real oi l 'I’ruog-t roated 

Drying iSuperfim' superfine iSuperfine superfine 

50%b,ii. I-.™ l-.')77 I'lSH )-o81 

Oven-dry 1-592 InSS IfifMI 1-585 

Correlation of rk.^ults 

Although a general knowledge of tlie iriinerals present in a soil colloid 
can be obtained by adequate X-ray diffraction data alone, this knowledge 
is made more certain and can be refined by using chemical, dehydration 
and optical data. In this way quantitative statements can be made and 
the fitting together of the various observations checked. We shall first 
consider the clay of the black cotton soil (12-18 in.) and then that of the 
red earth (18-24 in.), in both cases beginning with the superfine fractions. 
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Black clay superfine fraction 

This fraction shows from the X-ray data only one crystallized mineral, 
a member of the montmorillonite group. The observed base exchange 
capacity of 99 mg. equivalent per 100 g. clay is in good agreement with 
this observation. Its composition (Table III) closely resembles that of 
beidellite from Beidell, Saguache Co., Colorado (Larsen & Wherry, 1917), 
as can be seen by comparing the percentages for silica, alumina and iron 
oxide for beidellite and the superfine fraction, calculated in both cases 
for ignited material. 



Beidellite 

Black 


from 

superfine 


Beidell 

clay 


/() 

% 

SiO, 

58-6 

57-7 

AI 263 

25- 1 

2 (vr> 

FCoOg 

10*8 

140 


In order to see whether apj)reciable amounts of amorphous material 
were present in the soil colloid, hydrogen sulphide treatments (Drosdoff 
& Truog, 1935) were given to the superfine black clay and also to the 
beidellite from Beidell. The amounts of silica, iron oxide and alumina 
dissolved were as percentages of the air-dry material. 


Beidellite Black 

from superfine 

Beidell clay 

0 / 0 / 

/o /o 

SiOg 3-59 302 

AI 2 O 3 0*23 ()'14 

FcgOg 5*64 4'0() 


Both materials were slightly attacked by this treatment, but there 
was no evidence for the presence of large amounts of amorphous material 
in the superfine black clay. 

A method of calculating isomorphous replacements and base exchange 
capacities for members of the montmorillonite group has been described 
by Nagelschmidt (1938). By this method the superfine black clay contains 
in the silicon layer 813.49 AI0.51 instead of Si4 and in the aluminium layer 
M*38 ^"^0-62? divalent ions being present, instead of Alg. The calculated 
base exchange capacity is 120 mg. equivalent per 100 g. oven-dry material 
which is somewhat in excess of the observed value of 99 mg. equivalent 
per 100 g. 

Grim (1939) has recently suggested that the mica type material 
(illite) has negative charges due to isomorphous replacements mainly in 
the silicon layers, whereas the montmorillonite type with variable basal 
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spacing has these replacements mainly in the aluminium layer. The 
observations on the black superfine colloid do not seem to bear this out, 
as there is a variable basal spacing and the replacements are mainly in 
the silicon layers. It can be argued, however, that the iron oxide deter- 
piined may include an unknown amount of divalent iron. 

The dehydration curve of the superfine black clay differs from known 
montmorillonite or bentonite dehydration curves in being almost straight 
up to about 500°, whereas in montmorillonite little water is lost between 
300 and 450°. Unfortunately, through lack of material, we were unable 
to take a dehydration curve of beidellite. It is })ossible that the iron 
in beidellite causes its dehydration curve to be different from that for 
montmorillonite. 

The refractive index of the superfine black clay at 105°, ny— 1*592, is 
very similar to the refractive index of beidellite from Beidell, taken at 
105°, ^/y=: 1*589, but the air-dry values are somewhat different. This 
deviation may be due to differences in water content and exchangeable 
ions. 


Black clay fine fraction 

This fraction contains, according to the X-ray data, much morit- 
morillonite, little quartz and kaolinite and very little mica. The estimation 
of kaolinite and mica is mainly based on the intensities of basal reflexions 
on aggregate diagrams, the estimation of quartz on reflexions at larger 
angles of diffraction. 

In order to determine the amount of kaolinite present the dehydration 
curve is usually of great help, as kaolinite loses more than 10% of water 
between 350 and 500°, whereas montmorillonite or mica lose only 2-3% 
in this interval. The curve of the superfine black clay is, however, different 
from montmorillonite curves; it is, therefore, impossible to estimate the 
kaolinite from these curves. It seems, however, permissible to assume 
as a first approximation that the base exchange capacity and chemical 
composition of the Beidellite, which was identified as the only constituent 
of the superfine fraction, are coiistant from superfine to coarse clay. With 
this assumption 75% of beidellite would be a maximum estimate for the 
fine fraction if the other minerals present had no base exchange capacity 
at all. Actually the base exchange capacity of kaolinite is low, and could 
hardly account for more than 10 mg. equivalent %, and mica is only 
present in very small amounts. 60% of beidelhte would therefore seem 
a minimum and 70% the most likely value. If we now subtract the 
equivalent of 70% of the superfine fraction from the fine fraction, using 
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the chemical data in Table III, we are left with a residue of 13-1% SiOg 
and 7-1% Al^Og, both as percentage of the fine fraction. The aluminium 
is mainly present in kaolinite and a small proportion in mica. It is 
therefore possible to state that 17% kaolinite and 5% quartz are 
maximum estimates under the above assumptions. Actually both per- 
centages should be somewhat smaller, as there is some mica present. 

The mica in soil colloids may vary widely in chemical composition, 
but in comparable materials the potassium content is probably the best 
guide. The lowest potassium content recorded by Qrim ei al, (1937) for 
ilhte is 4-7% KgO, but earlier data by Denison et al. (1929) seem to 
indicate that much lower amounts, down to less than 1%, can occur in 
coarse mica in soils. The KgO content of the fine black clay is 0*64% 
larger than the K 2 O content of the superfine fraction. On the basis of 
6% KgO for the mica in soil colloids in general this would correspond to 
13% of mica in the fine fraction. As it seems impossible to isolate the 
mica from the black clay, there is no proof that this figure is correct, 
but higher values seem very unlikely from the X-ray data, es])ecially 
from the intensity of the bavsal 10 A. reflexion. Recently, Hendricks 
& Alexander (1939) have suggested that minerals with mixed structures 
between hydromica and moiitmorillonite may frequently occur in soil 
colloids, and although no details about such minerals are known, it 
seems likely that their basal reflexions would be blurred and weaker 
than those of the pure minerals; in this way estimates based on X-ray 
data alone would tend to be too low in comparison with estimates for 
layer-lattice minerals such as kaolinite, which do not form such mixed 
structures. For the various reasons given above, it is not possil>le to 
determine the various constituents with great accuracy, but the following 
are the extreme amounts which may be present: beidellite 60-75%, 
kaolinite 5-20%, mica 5-20%, quartz 2 10%. The most likely com- 
position is beidellite 70%, kaolinite 10%, mica 15%, quartz 5%. 


Black clay coarse fraction 

This fraction contains according to the X-ray data much quartz, 
medium beidellite, little kaolinite and a trace of mica. If the considera- 
tions elaborated above for the fine fraction are applied, it is seen that the 
limiting values for the different constituents are: quartz 25-32%, 
beidellite 25-35%, kaolinite 10-23%, mica 5-25%. The most hkely 
values are: beidellite 30%, quartz 30%, kaolinite mica 15%. The 
analytical data also show that there is too much iron present to be 
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accommodated in beidellite and mica on the assumption that the 
beidellite has the composition of the superfine fraction. It seems that 
4% FcgOg is present as amorphous or crystalline hydroxide or oxide. 
As amounts less than 5% of goethite in mixtures with other soil colloid 
minerals can probably not be detected by X-ray diagrams, this result 
is consistent with the X-ray data. 

The total water content of the coarse fraction is 66% of the water 
content of the superfine fraction, and if we take all minerals other than 
quartz together as being hydrated, we get a rough estimate for quartz 
of 34%, which does not deviate much from the composite estimate of 
30% given above. 


Red clay supekeine fkaction 

According to the X-ray data, this fraction contains much kaolinite 
or halloysite, and only a trace of iron oxide or hydroxide. Tf we assume 
that all aluminium shown in the analysis of this fraction in Table III 
represents a kaolinite of theoretical composition, we get a value of 07% 
kaolinite and are left with a residue of SilA and 10dU\') FcgOg. 

The SiOo cannot be quartz, as such amounts of (juartz would show up on 
the X-ray diagrams, but it also cannot be amorphous silica, as tlie Truog 
treatment dissolves less than 3% of Si(L. and amor})hous silica should 
be dissolved by that treatment. Tlie presence of a Jiypothetical iron 
kaolinite, which would ac(*oiint for the excess silica, seems very unlikely, 
although it cannot at tlie jiresent stage of our knowledge be definitely 
ruled out for soil colloids. It was decided, therefore, to use a sodium 
sulphide-oxalic acid treatment to remove iron oxides, followed by pro- 
longed heating at 510 to destroy kaolinite. This treatment should destroy 
all crystalline materials recognized in the original X-ray data. The X-ray 
diagrams of the treated material showed a number of weak lines corre- 
s])onding to hkO reflexions of inontmorillonite or beidellite, but no lines 
corresponding to tlieir basal reflexions. Aggregate diagrams of the heated 
material showed no clear basal reflexions. 

Aggregates of the calcium -saturated original air-dry superfine fraction 
showed, besides strong kaolinite basal reflexions, only a doubtful trace of 
a 15 A. line. The juesence of beidellite in this fraction is therefore possible 
but not quite certain. It would account for part of the base exchange 
capacity of 49 mg. ecjui valent per 100 g. clay, whicdi is higher than would 
be expected for kaolinite, and for part of the loss of water below 300'' C., 
which is also higher than would be expected for kaolinite or halloysite 
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in the presence of less than 3 % organic matter. The properties of this 
fraction seem to correspond closely to the data given by Kelley et al. 
(1939) for the Vina colloids. 

The dehydration curve of this fraction shows that the bulk of the 
lattice hydroxyl of the kaolinite is given up below 450° C., which would, 
according to the dehydration curves of Ross & Kerr (1934), indicate 
halloysite rather than kaolinite, but it has been shown previously 
(Nagelschmidt, 1939) that these two minerals cannot be distinguished 
in soil colloids. The refractive index, even after the sodium sulphide-oxalic 
acid treatment (Truog et al. 1937) is higher than would be expected for 
kaolinite. 

On summarizing our evidence it can only be said that about 60% 
of the fraction consists of kaolinite or halloysite and less than 10% of 
iron oxide and hydroxide. Up to 30% of it may be due to a member of 
the rnontmorillonite group. 

Red OLAY FINE FRACTION 

According to the X-ray data, this fraction also contains much 
kaolinite or halloysite, and in addition a little hematite, mica and a trace 
of quartz. From the chemical and dehydration data kaolinite forms 
50-60% of the fraction. The amount of FcgOg dissolved by the hydrogen- 
sulphide treatment (Drosdoft' & Truog, 1935) is 10%, which gives an 
upper limit for free iron oxide, the remaining iron being partly in the 
mica and partly perhaps in a member of the rnontmorillonite group. 
The quartz content is less than 5^,, this estimate being based on the 
X-ray diffraction data. It again seems that there is slightly more SiOg 
shown in the analysis than can be accounted for as kaolinite, quartz and 
amorphous silica, but the excess is less than in the superfine fraction. 
Diffraction diagrams of material after sodium sulphide-oxalic acid treat- 
ment and heating to 510° C. showed some quartz and mica lines. In 
the presence of these lines it is impossible to see whether or not any of 
the hkO lines of montmoril Ionite, found on corresponding diagrams of 
the superfine fraction, are present. If this mineral is present, the base 
exchange capacity, dehydration and chemical data show that its amount 
is 1688 than that in the superfine fraction. The composition of this fraction 
seems to be 50% kaolinite, 15% mica, 10% oxide and hydroxide of iron, 
3 % of quartz and possibly up to 15 % of a member of the rnontmorillonite 
group. 
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Red clay coarse fraction 

This fraction differs from the fine clay only in having more quartz 
and slightly more mica. An estimate based on the principles outlined 
above gives kaolin or halloysite 40%, mica 30%, quartz 10%, iron oxide 
and hydroxide 6-10%. There is no reason to assume the presence of 
a member of the montmorillonite group in this fraction. 

The results of the estimates for all six fractions are summarized in 
Table VII. 

Table VII. Minerals present infractions of clay 
as percentage of fraction 

Black cotton soil, 12-18 in. Red earth, 18-24 in. 



Coarse 

l^lne 

Superfine 

Coarse 

Fine 

Superfine 

Beidellite 

,30 

70 

90 

— 

(?) 15 

(?) 30 

Kaolinite 

15 

10 

— 

40 

50 

60 

Mica 

15 

15 

— 

30 

15 

— 

Quartz 

30 

5 

— 

10 

3 

— 

Hematite anti 

5 

— 

— 

8 

10 

10 


goo t hi to 


Discussion 

The red and the black soils under investigation are derived from the 
same or from very similar roi^ks, and as they occur near each other they 
are exposed to the same climatic conditions. The differences in the 
mineralogical compositions of the two clays must therefore be due to 
processes resulting from the difference in the topographical position of 
the two soils, the red soil occurring on a slope of waste land, while the 
black soil is found in the plain in an irrigated area. According to Desai 
(1939) it is a general experience that red soils in the vicinity of black 
cotton soils are only found on slopes. There are many indications showing 
that the red soil is eluvial, being strongly leached, whereas the black soil 
is illuvial, receiving leaching products. The percentage of particles above 
2 mm. is very high in the red soil, and the silt and clay contents are 
comparatively low. Both conditions are reversed in the black soil, and 
a large proportion of its particles above 2 mm. consist of secondary 
formations, carbonate concretions. Relatively high proportions of felspar 
and hornblende are found in the fine sand fractions of the red soil, but 
these minerals have almost disappeared from the black soil. The red soil 
has a lower pH than the black one, especially in the top layer. The data 
given in this study show that under such eluvial conditions kaolinite 
or halloysite is the main constituent of the clay, whereas in the illuvial 
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black soil a member of tlie montmorilloiiite group predominates in the 
clay. Correns & Engelhart (1938) have shown that the weathering of 
felspar is a molecular process and that the rate at which alumina and 
silica are dissolved depends within certain limits on the acidity of the 
leaching solution. Which secondary minerals are formed, and where they 
are formed in nature will largely depend on the conditions of drainage 
and on the type and amount of other ions, mainly alkalies and alkaline 
earths, present. 

Kaolin and montmorillonite have been synthesized in hydrothermal 
bomb experiments and the conditions of their formation investigated. 
According to Noll (1936) the amount and type of alkalies and alkaline 
earths present and the jiR are of greater importance than the relative 
amounts of silica and alumina, and under appropriate conditions both 
minerals are formed together. Kaolin formation is favoured by acid or 
neutral conditions and montmorillonite formation by alkahne conditions. 
Although hydrothermal bomb experiments are not directly comparable 
with surface weathering and the formation of clay minerals, it is note- 
worthy that the montmorillonite and kaolinite occur in soils of types 
investigated here under just those conditions of reaction under which 
they have been produced in the laboratory. The simplest hypothesis is 
that in nature they are produced in a similar manner. 

It has been shown in the description of the superfine red clay that 
kaoUn is not the only clay mineral present and that there was possibly 
20-30% of a material which may be beidellite or perhaps a sihcate not 
known as a mineral, capable of forming beidelhte. This mineral decreases 
in amount as the particles become larger. Such material would, on account 
of its small size, be easily transported and might form beidellite under 
the conditions prevailing in the black soil. 

Mica in the red clay decreases rapidly with decreasing grain size, 
probably indicating its instability under the conditions prevailing in the 
red soil. In the black soil it is absent from the superfine fraction, but 
occurs in about equal proportions in the fine and coarse clay. The quartz 
percentage of the coarse black clay is quite high, but it is impossible 
to say whether this quartz is residual or newly formed. There is no direct 
microscopic evidence for secondary quartz in the coarse clay or in the silt 
fraction of the black soil, which consists almost entirely of quartz. 
Kaolin occurs in minor amounts in the coarse and fine black clay, but 
not in the superfine fraction. It seems likely that this kaolin was trans- 
ported from the red soil and not formed in the black soil, as in the latter 
case it would probably not decrease in amount with decreasing grain size. 
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Summary 

The mineral compositions of the clays from a red earth and a black 
cotton soil from Hyderabad, Deccan State, India, occurring in close 
proximity in the field are determined. Both soils are derived from the 
same or from very similar parent rocks, a coarsely crystalline granite 
or gneiss. 

For both soils there is practically no variation in the mineralogical 
composition of the clay throughout the profile, but for any given clay 
there is some variation with grain size. The main contrast between the 
two is that the red clay contains predominantly kaolinite or halloysite, 
whereas the black clay contains mainly beidellite, a member of the 
montmorillonite group. The topography appears to be the principal 
factor associated with this difference in minerals, and the processes of 
weathering believed to have produced the contrasted clays are discussed 
with reference to experiments on the leaching of felspar in the laboratory 
and on hydrothermal synthesis. 
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AEROBIC DENITRIFICATION 

By JANE MEIKLEJOHN 

Department of General Microbiology, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden 

(With 8 Text-hgures) 

Denitrification is the reduction of nitrates to gaseous nitrogen, sometimes mixed with 
oxides of nitrogen: it is the only process which certainly causes a loss of nitrogen in nature, 
because the nitrogen gas escapes into the atmosphere. It is known that nitrite certainly, 
and probably hyponitrite, arc formed as intermediates in the course of the reaction; it is 
obvious that nitrate (or nitrite) must be present if denitrification is to take place; and it is 
also known that a compound to act as a hydrogen donator is necessary for the process. 
Karlscn (1938) published a detailed study of the effect of p\\ and of iron on denitrification 
by Pseudomonas aeruginosa; and l^lerna (1932) and Elcma et al. (1934) studied the changes 
in oxidation-reduction potential during denitrification by Micrococcus denitrijicans. Elema’s 
paper includes a set of equations which represents the most probable course of the reaction. 

Several details of the process remain obscure, among them being the effect of aeration. 
The generally accepted view is that denitrification is an essentially anaerobic process, and 
that it is diminished or stopped by the admission of air. I’his supposition is probably 
accepted mainly because it provides a neat teleological explanation for the fact of deni- 
trification; oxygen is made available by the reduction of nitrate; so under anaerobic con- 
ditions the bacteria reduce the nitrate in order to supply themselves with oxygen. Under 
aerobic conditions they need not reduce nitrate to obtain oxygen, and it is therefore assumed 
that they do not reduce it. This supposition is based on very little experimental evidence; 
though Weissenberg (1902) described a strain of Pseudomonas aeruginosa, which grew on 
nitrite under aerobic conditions, but did not reduce it, while in anaerobic cultures the 
nitrite was all reduced with much gas production. I'here is no reason to suppose, however, 
that eveiy denitrifying species is affected by aeration in the same way. Seiser & Walz 
(1925) found that nitrogen was lost from both aerobic and anaerobic cultures of Ps. puttda. 
The effect of aeration on Ps. denitrojhiorescens was studied by Korochkina (1936), who 
remarks “a relatively high r\\ value does not exclude denitrification. Therefore it is very 
difficult to eliminate denitrification by means of increased aeration.” 

The experiments described in the present paper were mainly concerned with the effect 
of aeration on denitrification; they were performed with pure cultures of two denitrifying 
species in simple synthetic liquid media. 

Source and description of bacteria 

The two species of denitrifying bacteria used in this work are classifiable under the genus Pseudo- 
monas, as defined by Dowson (1939). It is not possible to identify either of them with any previously 
described species, especially as they produce fluorescent pigment in a spasmodic and unpredictable 
manner only. They are, therefore, referred to as Pseudomonas sp., strain N 8, and Pseudomonas sp., 
strain 309. 


[558] 
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Pseudomonas sp., strain N 8. Isolated from Harpenden soil by incubating a small quantity of soil 
in Giltay’s medium, and plating on Giltay agar. Cultural characteristics ; rods, about i‘0 x 0-5^, motile 
with 1-2 polar flagella, non-spore forming, Gram-negative; agar streak; growth good, colourless, 
almost transparent, smooth, edge undulate, occasionally produces green fluorescent colour in agar, 
and also in liquid media. Liquefies gelatine rapidly. Produces acid but not gas on glucose, fructose 
and sucrose; lactose is not fermented. Reduces nitrates to nitrates and gaseous nitrogen. Slightly 
peptonizes litmus milk without change in acidity. Aerobic. 

Pseudomonas sp., strain 309. Isolated from a small-scale septic tank in which milk washings were 
being treated in the laboratory. Cultural characteristics: rods, i-oxo-y/x, motile with i polar flagel- 
lum, non-spore forming, Gram -negative; agar streak: growth good, colourless, translucent, faintly 
granular, edge undulate, occasionally produces green fluorescent colour in agar and in liquid media. 
Liquefies gelatine rapidly. Produces acid but not gas on glucose, fructose, galactose, mannitol and 
glycerol; lactose, sucrose and maltose are not fermented. Reduces nitrates to nitrites and gaseous 
nitrogen. Slightly peptonizes litmus milk without change in acidity. Can decompose fat. Aerobic. 

Methods 

Media. 'J'he synthetic liquid media employed were made up in the following neutral basis solution 
(iCaeser, 1914): 

KH,P04 0-5 g.] 

K2HPO4 0-5 g. 

CaCla 01 g. 

NaCl 0*1 g- 

MgS04, 7H2O 0 3 g. 

FeClg Trace 

For alkaline media the mixture of phosphates was 
commonly used also contained : 

KNO 3 1*0 g. (139 mg. nitrogen) per litre. 

Glucose 3 5 g. (1400 mg. carbon) per litre. • 

In some cases the nitrate was wholly or partly replaced by nitrite, to give about 140 mg, nitrogen/1., 
or increased in amount ; but no other sources of nitrogen were used. Glucose was replaced in different 
experiments by a variety of organic compounds, all in sufficient quantity to give 1400 mg. carbon/l., 
and so a carbon/nitrogen ratio of 10. Organic acids were used as the sodium salt; and ethyl alcohol, 
when used, was added after steaming. The basis solution and nitrate were autoclaved, the glucose 
added and the pH adjusted to 7-0 or 8-o; the complete medium was measured out into the flasks to 
be used in the experiment, and steamed for i hr. 

Inoculation and incubation 

In two experiments the medium was contained in test tubes with Durham tubes, which were 
inoculated directly from young agar slope cultures. In all other experiments the medium was con- 
tained in conical flasks, and was inoculated as follows (Meiklejohn, 1937): a heavy suspension of the 
growth from a young agar slope was made in 10-25 sterile basis solution, and the number of 

cells counted. The volume of this suspension required to give an initial count of about 10 million 
bacteria/ml. was then pipetted into each flask. All flasks were incubated at room temperature and in 
the light, and were maintained at three levels of air supply, referred to as aerated, control and anaerobic 
conditions respectively. Control flasks were plugged with cotton-wool and were undisturbed except 
for sampling. They contained a fairly shallow layer of medium, not exceeding 2 cm. in depth. Aerated 
flasks were of the same size, and contained the same volume of medium, as the controls. The cotton- 
wool was replaced by a sterilized rubber stopper carrying inlet and outlet air tubes, and a small steady 
stream of air, filtered through cotton-wool, was bubbled through the medium. Anaerobic flasks were 
smaller and therefore contained a deeper layer of medium. They were stoppered with cotton-wool, 
and were incubated in a closed vacuum desiccator containing alkaline pyrogallol, under reduced 
pressure. Samples were taken from all flasks at the beginning and end of incubation, and usually 
during its course. 


in 1 1. distilled water. 


replaced by i g. K.2HPO4. The medium most 
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Examination of samples 

Number of celts. The bacteria were counted throughout by the direct method with a Thoma 
haemocytometer. Duplicate counts were always made. This method of counting includes all bacterial 
cells present, whether viable or not. pi I determinations were made colorimetrically with a Hellige 
comparator. Nitrite was detected by the Griess-Ilosvay reagent, and estimated by comparing a i ml. 
sample against a set of dilutions of a standard solution df sodium nitrite. If the nitrite test was 
negative, nitrate renunning in the medium was tested for by adding zinc dust to the nitrite sample and 
reagent, as suggested by ZoBell (1932). 

The nitrogen estimation methods were primarily chosen for use with very small samples, as it was 
desired to alter the volume of medium as little as possible during the course of an experiment. All 
analyses were done in duplicate. Total nitrogen was determined, on i ml. samples, by a modified 
Kjeldahl method. If nitrate was present in the samples, it was first reduced with iron in acid solution, 
after the method of Pucher et al. (1930). The sample was then digested with concentrated sulphuric 
atid and a little potassium sulphate and copper sulphate; and the ammonia formed was estimated by 
Woolf’s method (1928), in which the ammonia is expelled by^aeration in presence of excess of alkali, 
caught in boric acid solution containing brom-cresol green, and titrated directly with sulphuric acid 
made up in the same boric acid-indicator solution. I’he strength of the acid used for titration was 
about A/200 (i ml. ~ 0-0715 mg. N). Non-protein nitrogen was determined by the same method, after 
precipitation with basic lead acetate (Stiles el al. 1926). Blank determinations were made on the 
complete reagents used in each method. The blank values obtained were: Kjeldahl: 0 011 mg. N/ml. 
Reduction followed by Kjeldahl : 0025 mg. N/ml. Protein precipitation and Kjeldahl: 0-015 mg. N/ml. 
These blanks have been subtracted from all the nitrogen values given in the tables and text-figures. 


Rksults 


A, Effects of various organic compoutids 

Both species grew abundantly on the simple synthetic media used, with nitrate as the 
only source of nitrogen, if a suitable organic compound was supplied as a substrate. Several 
organic compounds were found to act as substrates for growth; but not all would act as 
hydrogen donators for the denitrification reaction. The only certain proof of denitrification 
is actual measurable loss of nitrogen; but as nitrogen gas is the end product, and nitrite an 
intermediate product, of denitrification, the appearance of gas in a culture, or the appearance 
and subsequent disappearance of nitrite, are indications that the reaction has taken place, 
d'he appearance of gas was regarded as an indication of denitrification in the following 
test-tube experiment; both species were grown on several diflFerent sugars, and on sodium 
lactate, under the following conditions: air supply control, 7-0, KNO3 o*i %, C/N ratio 
10. 

Table i 


Specie.s 

309 

N8 


Day.s 

3 

7 

3 

7 


Glucose 



0 + 

o + 

0 -f 

o + 


Sucrose Galactose 

NOg Gas NOa Gas 
6 o 60 o 

I o o -f 

0 + . . 

o + • • 

NOa as mg. N/1. 


Lactose 

NOj Gas 

6 o 

7 o 

3 0 

15 o 


Lactate 

NO 2 Gas 

60 + 

o + 

2 + 

o + 


Visible growth was seen in all the tubes, and from the appearance of gas it is evident that 
both species denitrify on glucose and lactate, N 8 on sucrose and 309 on galactose. It is 
also evident that neither strain will denitrify on sugars it does not ferment; 309 does not 
ferment sucrose, and only produces a little nitrite, and no gas, on sucrose. Neither strain 
ferments lactose, and does not denitrify on it. 
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Figs. I and 2 give the results of another set of experiments, in which species 309 was 
grown on six different organic compounds under these conditions: air supply control^ 
pH 7*0, KNO3 o-i %, C/N ratio 10. In this case the formation and disappearance of nitrite 
was taken as an indication of denitrification ; as no nitrate was left in the medium after the 
nitrite had disappeared, it is fairly safe to aSvSume that denitrification really did take place. 



Fig, I. Growth of species 309 and apparent denitrification on lactate, citrate and succinate. 

Fig. 2. Growth ot species 309 and apparent denitrification on fumarate, glycerol and ethyl alcohol. 


The nitrite curves in Fig, i show that the denitrification reaction has taken place in all 
three cases. Species 309 can apparently use lactate, citrate, and succinate not only as sub- 
strates for growth, but also as hydrogen-donators in the reduction of nitrate. In each case 
the pH values show an alkaline drift, though the final pH was not the same. Species N 8 
was also grown on lactate with almost identical results. 

Three more compounds, sodium fumarate, glycerol and ethyl alcohol, can be used as 
hydrogen donators for the reduction of nitrate by species 309. On alcohol, growth was a 
little delayed, but high numbers of bacteria were finally produced on all three compounds; 
there was an alkaline drift in pH in the later stages after an initial slight acidity. Figs, i 
and 2 therefore include six cases in which nitrate was apparently completely reduced under 
aerobic conditions ; the reduction was accompanied by good growth of the bacteria and an 
alkaline pH drift. 

3 ^ives three cases in which complete denitrification did not take place. Two of the 
experiments illustrated were performed under control air supply, and the third in anaerobic 
conditions; other conditions were: pH 7*0, KNO3 %> C/N ratio 10. 

The first case was a culture of 309 on glucose; when the experiment recorded in Table i 
was performed, 309 could denitrify in presence of glucose, but shortly afterwards it lost 
that power. When it was grown on glucose the medium became very acid, and nitrite 
accumulated and did not disappear. The total bacterial count was 800 millions/ml. at the 
end of the experiment, but it probably included very few viable cells, as attempts to sub- 
culture from this flask were unsuccessful. Another attempt was made to grow 309 on glucose, 
and in this case a pH value of 4-1 was reached in the culture after 4 days’ incubation. The 
culture was then titrated back to pH 6*2 with weak alkali, but no further growth or reduction 
of the accumulated nitrite resulted. Glucose cultures of species N 8, on the other hand, 
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showed normal growth and complete reduction of the nitrate; a slight shift of />H to the 
acid side was always observed in the early stages; but no value more acid than 6*2 was ever 
observed. In the second case, a culture of 309 on malate, the cause of the failure of deni- 
trification must be different, for the bacteria grew well, and a very alkaline value was 
attained. The third case of failure to denitrify is an anaerobic culture of species N 8 on 
ethyl alcohol; under the same conditions 309 grows and denitrifies norrnally; but N 8 
hardly grows at all, and merely reduces all the nitrate to nitrite and no further. In all three 
cases nitrite accumulates in the medium ; apparently the first stage of denitrification — the 




Fig. 4. 


I'ig. 3. Three cases of failure of denitrification. 

Fig. 4. Course of events in a glucose-nitrate culture of species N 8 under control air supply. 


formation of nitrite — is less sensitive to external conditions than the subsequent stages. 
A case where even the first stage of reduction did not take place was observed in a triple 
experiment in which an attempt was made to grow species N 8 on sodium acetate (0793 %, 
KNO3 0*1 %, C/N ratio 10, pU 7-0). One week after inoculation the numbers of bacteria, 
from an initial count of 9 million/ml., had only risen to 10 million in the aerated, 12 million 
in the control and 31 million in the anaerobic culture; the only change in /)H was from 7-0 
to 6*9 in the anaerobic flask, and no nitrite at all was found, but much nitrate was still 
present. 

Not only the kind but also the quantity of substrate influences the course of denitrification, 
as is shown in Table 2, which gives the results of an experiment on wide variations in the 
C/N ratio, performed under the following conditions: air-supply ronirol, pl\ 7*0, C-sourcc 
sodium lactate, N-source KNO3. The medium with C/N ratio 10 contained o*i % KNO3 
and 0*35 % lactic acid; these concentrations were varied to give the different ratios shown 
in Table 2. 

Small quantities of nitrate are very rapidly reduced if the carbon source is present in 
sufficient quantity; but a deficiency in carbon source diminishes the growth of the bacteria, 
and at a C/N ratio of unity denitrification is not complete, and nitrite is left in the 
culture. 
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Table 2. 309 at different C/N ratios 

Medium contains : 


Cmg./l. 

N mg./I. 

C7N 

Days 

NO^mg. N/1. 

Gas 

Growth 

1400 

139 

10 

I 

60 

0 

Good 




7 

0 

+ 

Fair 

700 

139 

5 

I 

96 

0 

• 



7 

9 

+ 


140 

139 

I 

I 

48 

0 

Poor 




7 

48 

■f 


1400 

70 

20 

I 

70 

0 

Good 




3 

0 

+ 


1400 

28 

50 

I 

25 

0 

Good 




3 

0 

+ 



B. Effect of initial pH 


To find the limits of pH value outside which denitrification could not take place, species 
309 was grown in test-tubes on media made up at various initial pH levels ; the mixture of 
phosphates in the basis solution was altered to give solutions buffered at the desired level. 
The other conditions of the experiment were: air-supply control^ KNO3 o*i %, C-source 


sodium lactate, 

C/N 

10. 







Table 3. 

Effect of initial pH 

on species 309 



Initial />H 

Days 

Final pH 

Growth 

N()2 mg. N/1. 

Gas 

Nitrate left 

3*9 

3 

<4-0 

Just visible 

0 

0 

+ 


7 

<4-0 

just visible 

0 

0 

+ 

4-8 

3 

TO 

Good 

100 

0 



7 

7-4 

Good 

0 

+ 

0 

5*4 

3 

6-6 

Good 

100 

0 

, 

7 

7-4 

Good 

P 

+ 

0 

TO 

3 

8-2 

Good 

0 

-f 

0 

7 

8-4 

Good 

0 

+ 

0 

9*5 

3 

>9-0 

Just visible 

0 

0 

+ 


28 

> 9*0 

Poor 

60 

0 



To judge by the appearance of gas, denitrification was complete in 3 days at initial 
7*0. At initial /)H 4-8 and 5-4 it was delayed, but at the end of 3 days the7)H had shifted 
far enough to the alkaline side for denitrification to proceed normally. At the extreme ^11 
values of 3-9 and 9*5 denitrification did not take place. In later experiments denitrification 
took place normally in media at initial pH 8-o (cf. Karlsen, 1938). 

C. Effect of air supply 

The question of the existence of denitrification under aerobic conditions is of interest; 
examples have already been given in Figs, i and 2 of apparent denitrification under control 
(undisturbed aerobic) (Conditions, but as no total nitrogen estimations were performed, it is 
not certain that there was an actual loss of nitrogen in these experiments. A fresh series of 
experiments was set up to investigate the effect of air supply in more detail; in this series 
conditions other than air supply were kept as constant as possible. The same species — N 8 — 
was used throughout, and the medium had the same composition: glucose 0*35 %, KNO3 
0*1 %, C/N ratio 10, initial 7-0. 

The results of a few examples from this series of experiments are given below. Deter- 
minations of total nitrogen were performed, so that any loss of nitrogen could be measured. 
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It was therefore possible to show with certainty whether denitrification did or did not take 
place. In Fig. 4 are given the data from a glucose-nitrate culture of species N 8 incubated 
under control conditions of air supply. 

The curve of total nitrogen shows that there was a real loss of nitrogen^ amounting to 
more than three-quarters of that originally present, from this culture grown as a shallow 
layer of liquid in an undisturbed aerobic flask. The rate of nitrogen loss was greatest in the 
first few days of incubation. The loss of nitrogen was accompanied by those changes in the 
culture that have already been indicated as signs of denitrification: (i) the bacteria grew well, 
(2) there was an early shift of pYi to the acid side (characteristic of glucose cultures) followed 
by an alkaline drift, (3) nitrite was formed on the first day and then disappeared, (4) there 
was no nitrate left at the end of incubation, (5) on the second and third days of incubation, 
the culture had a “soda-water” appearance, caused by small bubbles of gas. Fig. 5 illus- 
trates an experiment in which a control culture was compared with an aerated culture 
(through which air was bubbled). 



Fij^. 5. Comparison of an aerated with a parallel control culture of species N 8. 

Fig. 6, Comparison of three parallel glucose-nitrate cultures of species N 8: aerated, control and anaerobic. 


In the first place it is evident that there was a considerable loss of nitrogen from both 
cultures, but slightly more nitrogen was left in the aerated culture at the end of the experi- 
ment than in the control. The numbers of bacteria were much higher in the aerated culture 
than in the control, and the final /)H was more alkaline. These two efl'ects of increased air- 
supply are also shown in Fig. 6, which gives the results of a three-fold experiment on aerated, 
control and anaerobic cultures. 

More than two-thirds of the total nitrogen originally present was lost from all three 
cultures; least nitrogen was left in the anaerobic culture at the end of incubation. The 
numbers of bacteria were highest in the aerated culture, and lowest in the anaerobic, through- 
out the experiment; in the first few days of incubation there was an easily visible difference 
in turbidity between the aerated and anaerobic flasks. As in the last experiment, the growth 
of the bacteria appears to be stimulated by increased air-supply. The final pH value was 
progressively more alkaline as the air-supply was increased ; subsequent experiments suggest 
that the difference in pH was probably due to the difference in amount of glucose used 
aerobically and anaerobically at a C/N ratio of lo. The carbon dioxide output of the aerated 
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culture was estimated by the Pettenkoffer method. In the 14 days of the experiment 
371 mg. CO2 were given off. A curve showing the rate of output of CO2/24 hr. is included 
in Fig. 6; there is a sharp peak in the curve on the 4th day, towards the end of the logarithmic 
period of growth. Nitrogen was also lost most rapidly from the aerated culture in the earlier 
days of incubation. From the CO2 curve it is evident that metabolic activity in |:he culture 
practically ceased after 10 days; it may therefore be assumed that the nitrogen estimation 
on the 14th day is a real measurement of the nitrogen left when the reactions accompanying 
growth were over. 

Two examples have now been given where the numbers of bacteria were apparently 
increased by increased aeration ; and this difference in numbers appeared throughout this 
series of experiments. To examine the reality of the difference, all the figures available were 
collected and compared. The difference between the bacterial counts taken on the same day 
from parallel cultures was set down; and the mean value of all the differences between 
control and anaerobic, aerated and control, and aerated and anaerobic parallels, was cal- 
culated, and an estimate made of the standard error of each of the three means. 


Table 4. Comparison of bacterial mimhers at three aeration levels 
[all numbers in millions j ml.) 



Age in 

Anaerobic 

Difference 

control- 

Control 

Difference 

aerated- 

Aerated 

Difference 
aerated - 

Exp. 

days 

cultures 

anaerobic 

cultures 

control 

cultures 

anaerobic 

7 

I 

— 


336 

+ 242 

578 

-- 


2 

— 

— 

1058 

+ 1230 

2288 

— 

8 

7 

— 

— 

2072 

+ 1528 

C^ 

0 

0 

— 

I 


— 

242 

-H 90 

332 

— 


2 

— 


10J4 

+ 508 

1522 

— 


7 

— 

— 

2925 

+ 1175 

4100 

— 

9 

2 

— 

— 

648 

+ 592 

1240 

— 


3 

576 

+ 772 

1348 

+ 2342 

3700 

+ 3124 


16 

1410 

+ 2140 

3550 

4- 850 

4400 

+ 2990 

12 

2 

248 

+ 800 

1048 

•f 700 

1748 

+ 1500 


7 

1260 

+ 980 

2240 

+ 2210 

4450 

+ 3190 


14 

2240 

+ 585 

2825 

4- 1300 

4125 

41885 

23 A 

14 

1490 

+ 1070 

2560 

— 


— 

B 

14 

1520 

+ 3380 

4900 

— 


-- 

Number of cases 

Mean value of difference 
Standard error of mean 
t (Fisher, 1936) 

7 

1400 

±383-3 

3-65 


12 

1064 
±205 -8 

517 


5 

2538 

±351-9 

721 


The values of t in each column are high enough to be significant for that number of cases. 
That is to say, each mean value is sufficiently large, when compared with its own standard 
error, to leave no doubt of its real existence. It can therefore he regarded as certain that, 
in this series of experiments, the numbers of bacteria are higher in control than in anaerobic 
cultures, and higher in aerated cultures than in either of the two other classes. 

As well as the difference in bacterial numbers, a difference in the amount of nitrogen left 
in the cultures at the end of the experiment appears in Figs. 5 and 6; and in several other 
experiments it was observed that most nitrogen was left in aerated, and least in anaerobic, 
cultures. At the end of these experiments, a determination of the nitrogen left after pre- 
cipitation with basic lead acetate — “non-protein nitrogen” — was made. By subtracting 
this figure, usually small,.from that for total nitrogen, an estimate can be made of “protein*’ 
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nitrogen, which is presumably the nitrogen locked up in the cells of the bacteria. The 
following mean values for “protein^’ nitrogen were obtained from cultures with a C/N 
ratio of 10: aerated cultures (4 cases) 43 mg. N/ 1 .: control cultures (7 cases) 31 mg. N/L: 
anaerobic cultures (3 cases) 22 mg. N/ 1 . There are not many figures available, and too high 
a value should not be placed on the accuracy of the “protein” nitrogen estimations, as they 
represent the difference of two determinations on small samples. All the available figures 
for “protein” nitrogen, and the numbers of bacteria present at the same time, are given 
in Table 5. 


Table 5. 

Bacterial numbers 

and precipitable nitrogen 



Number of bacteria 

“ Protein ' 

Experiment 

Flask 

100 millions/ml. 

nitrogen, mj 

5 

Control 

28-25 

20 

7 

Control 

20-72 

30 


Aerated 

36-00 

57 

8 

Control 

2925 

27 


Aerated 

41-00 

39 

9 

Anaerobic 

14-10 

14 


Control 

35*50 

29 


Aerated 

44-00 

53 

12 

Anaerobic 

2240 

18 


Control 

28-25 

25 


Aerated 

41-25 

22 

25 

Control 

25-60 

42 

10 

Anaerobic 

21-10 

31 


Control 

25*55 

53 


Aerated 

30-40 

66 

26 

Control 

.52-00 

45 

24 A 

Anaerobic 

15*55 

34 

B 

Anaerobic 

24*95 

39 

C 

Anaerobic * 

39-70 

53 

D 

Anaerobic 

55*40 

83 


On the whole, low values for precipitable nitrogen correspond to low bacterial numbers, 
and high values to high numbers. 'Vo test whether a direct mathematical relation between 
the two quantities does in fact exist, the regression of precipitable nitrogen on bacterial 
numbers was calculated. 

If = numbers of bacteria in 100 millions/ml. and y = precipitable nitrogen in mg./l., 


then 

Mean value of y = 39, if x = 3 1*549. 

Regression coefficient of y on = +0*9131. 

Estimated standard error of regression coefficient = 0*2984. 

t = 3*0601. 

Number of cases = 20. 


From a table of t (Fisher, 1936) it can be found that the regression coefficient differs 
significantly from zero; this shows that a direct linear relation between x and y does in 
fact exist. 

This relation can be expressed by the equation 

y = 10*183 + o*9i3x. 

Fig. 7 shows the calculated regression line, with the observed points, which are evenly 
distributed about it. It may reasonably be concluded that the greater amount of nitrogen 
remaining in aerated cultures after denitrification, and hence the smaller loss of nitrogen 
under aerobic conditions, is directly connected with- the greater growth of the bacteria. The 
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denitrifying reaction was not always completed, as in several cases measurable amounts of 
non-protein’’ nitrogen were left at the end of an experiment; but a state was approached 
in which, in the presence of an adequate amount of an available organic compound, only 
the nitrogen required for bacterial cell-substance was retained in the culture, and all the 
rest was lost as gas. This seems to be a much simpler and more satisfactory explanation of 
the smaller loss of nitrogen under aerobic conditions than the “diminished denitrifying 
power” postulated by earlier authors (cf. Seiser & Walz, 1925). 




Dayg 


L»a)< 


Fig. 7. Regression of precipital)le Fig. 8. Effect of nitrite on species 

nitrogen on bacterial numbers. N 8 in a neutral medium. 


D. The reduction of nitrite 

The reduction of nitrate by bacteria is divided into at least two stages: (i) the reduction 
of nitrate to nitrite, (2) the further reduction of nitrite. Nitrite is toxic to various organisms; 
yet in the normal course of denitrification the bacteria seem to be able to deal with fairly 
high concentrations of nitrite. It is, therefore, interesting to examine the effect on the 
bacteria if nitrate in the medium is replaced by nitrite. In the first experiment, all the 
nitrate in the medium was replaced by an equivalent amount of nitrite (140 mg. N/ 1 .): the 
conditions of the experiment were: species N 8, air supply all three levels, pH 6-9, glucose 
0’3S %, NaNOg 0*069 %, C/N ratio 10 (Fig. 8). In all three cultures, the nitrite reaction 
was as strong at the end of the experiment as at the beginning; in a neutral medium, nitrite 
added at the beginning is not used by the bacteria. There was very little growth, the highest 
count being 146 million cclls/ml. in the control culture. There was no loss of total nitrogen 
(the apparent loss in the anaerobic culture is due to irregularities in the analysis, which was 
affected by nitrite). The final /)H values were slightly acid in all three cases. 

In order to find out whether the bacteria did not reduce nitrite because they could not 
use it for growth, or if it was actually poisonous to them, a second experiment was set up 
in which nitrate and nitrite were both present in the medium. The total nitrogen of the 
media was the same (139 mg. N/ 1 .), but varying proportions of the nitrate were replaced by 
nitrite. Other conditions were: species N 8, air supply control, pH 6*9, glucose 0*35 %, 
C/N ratio 10 (see Table 6). 
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Table 6. Ejfect of increasing doses of nitrite in neutral media 


Mg. N/I. of medium 


-A 

^ 


Bacteria 


NO., 

Total N 

As NO, 

As NO, 

Days 

millions/ml. 

pU 

mg. N/I. 

mg./l. 

125 

14 

0 

11 

6-9 

14 

(139) 



14 

3000 

7-1 

0 

18 

104 

35 

0 

IT 

6-9 

35 

(139) 



14 

1388 

4‘9 

28 

88 

90 

49, 

0 

II 

6-9 

49 

(139) 



14 

848 

4'9 

<49 

103 

69 

70 

0 

II 

6*9 

70 

(139) 



14 

332 

4*7 

70 

III 


These results show that nitrite was nor reduced by species N 8 because it is toxic, and 
not merely because it cannot be used for growth. In all these media there is enough nitrate 
present to supply nitrogen for growth, but growth is diminished in all but the first medium, 
'riie toxic effects of nitrite increase with its concentration; species N 8 appears to tolerate 
nitrite equivalent to 14 mg. nitrogcn/1., as at this concentration growth and denitrification 
are normal; but both processes are progressively affected by higher concentrations of 
nitrite in a neutral medium. 

In an alkaline medium, however, the state of affairs is quite different. Karlsen (1938) 
pointed out that the optimum pW for the reduction of nitrite by Ps. aeruginosa is 8* 1-8-6 
for the highest concentration used; her strain also would not decompose nitrite in media 
more acid that p\\ 7-2. In consequence of Karlsen’s results, the action of nitrite on species 
N 8 and 309 in alkaline media was investigated. 'Fable 7 gives the results of a double experi- 
ment in media with initial /)M 6-9 and 8-o: other conditions were: species 309, air supply 
anaerobic, glycerol 0-358 %, C/N ratio 10. 


Table 7. Effect of increasing doses of 7 iitrite on 309 






Neutral 



Alkaline 


Mg. N/l. 

of medium 


^ 

__ 

... 

r- 

'• 



, 



Bacteria 


NO, 

Bacteria 


NO, 

As NO, 

As NOo 

Days 

millions/ml. 

/■H 

mg. N/l. 

millions/ml. 

pH 

mg. N/l. 

139 

0 

0 

10 

6-9 

0 

10 

8-0 

0 



7 

2850 

7*3 

0 

2695 

7-2 

0 

104 

35 

0 

10 

6-9 

35 

10 

8-0 

35 



7 

2100 

74 

0 

2320 

7*3 

0 

69 

70 

0 

10 

()-9 

70 

10 

8-0 

70 



7 

0 

30 

tS 

(>•7 

70 

1820 

7*3 

0 

0 

140 

0 

10 

6-9 

140 

10 

8-0 

140 



7 

26 

(>•6 

140 

1760 

8-0 

0 


The totM nitrogen estimations were seriously affected by the presence of nitrite, and are 
not included in 'Fable 7; but tiic figures in the nitrite column show whether it was reduced 
or not. In the neutral medium, the higher concentrations of nitrite arc progressively toxic 
to species 309, and are not reduced. But in the alkaline medium, species 309 will grow 
normally and denitrify on Till the concentrations of nitrite given, even where nitrite is the 
only source of nitrogen in the medium. At the highest concentration of nitrite the number of 
bacteria is slightly diminished, but this is the only indication of any toxic action at all. 

Species N 8 also is not poisoned by nitrite in alkaline solution ; the results of an experi- 
ment in which nitrate alone was compared against nitrite alone are given in Table 8: all 
the media contained about 140 mg. nitrogen /1 and had a C/N ratio of 10. 
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Table 8. Nitrite in alkaline solution — species N 8 
Medium 




Nitrogen 

Carbon 


Bacteria 


NOa 

Total N 

Air-supply 

Reaction 

source 

source 

Days 

millions/ml. 


mg. N/1. 

mg. N/1. 

Control 

Alkaline 

NO3 

Glycerol 

0 

II 

8-0 

0 

114 





7 

1700 

8-4 

0 

32 

Control 

Alkaline 

NO3 

Glycerol 

0 

II 

8*0 

140 

1 19 





7 

3020 

8-4 

0 

34 

Control 

Alkaline 

NO2 

Glucose 

0 

II 

8-0 

140 

109 





7 

424 

S-5 

c. 100 

74 

Control 

Neutral 

NOa 

Glycerol 

0 

II 

6-9 

140 

123 





7 

48 

6*9 

140 

1 19 

Anaerobic 

Alkaline 

NO3 

Glycerol 

0 

12 

8-0 

0 

151 





14 

2415 

8-4 

0 

90 

Anaerobic 

Alkaline 

NOa 

Glycerol 

0 

12 

8-0 

140 

(Lost) 



14 

1640 

8-4 ■ 

0 

(•5 ' 


The results included in Table 8 can be summed up as follows: (i) in a neutral medium 
nitrite is poisonous to species N 8 in presence of glycerol. (2) N 8 will grow normally and 
reduce nitrate in an alkaline glycerol medium under both conditions of air supply. (3) The 
toxic action of nitrite is cancelled in alkaline solution in presence of glycerol. (4) If glucose 
is used as the substrate, nitrite still appears to be poisonous in an initially alkaline medium ; 
the cause of this is probably the acid formed in the breakdown of glucose. 

E. Utilization of the carbon source 

All the preceding experiments have been mainly concerned with the nitrogen content 
of the cultures; it has been briefly indicated that nitrate reduction is affected by variations 
in the C/N ratio, but the effect on the carbon-source itself has not been considered. Glucose 
was used as substrate in a series of experiments at different C/N ratios, and its presence or 
absence determined, at the end of incubation, by Fehling’s or Cole's test. The results 
obtained show an interesting difference between aerobic and anaerobic cultures of species 
N8. 

In the first experiment, the C/N ratio of the medium was 10 (glucose 0*35 %, KNO3 
0*1 %, p\l 7-1). Two control cultures of species N 8 were compared against two anaerobic 
cultures. 



Table 

9. Glucose left at C/N ratio 

10 








Glucose 



Bacteria 


NO., 

Total N 

at end of 

Air-supply 

Days 

millions/ml. 

pU 

mg. N/1. 

mg. N/1. 

experiment 

Control A 

0 

7 

71 

0 

142 

Absent 


14 

2560 

8-1 

0 

58 


Control B 

0 

7 

7*1 

0 

142 

Absent 


14 

4900 

7-9 

0 

47 


Anaerobic A 

0 

7 

71 

0 

142 

Present 


14 

1490 

8-5 

0 

75 


Anaerobic B 

. 0 

7 

71 

0 

142 

Present 


14 

1520 

90 

0 

43 



In all four cultures denitrification proceeded normally; and in the aerobic cultures all 
the glucose was used. But in the anaerobic cultures not all the glucose was used, and the 
numbers of bacteria were smaller. It seems, therefore, that at a C/N ratio of 10, enough 
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nitrate is present in the aerobic cultures for full growth and decomposition of the glucose; 
but in the anaerobic cultures both processes are limited by the amount of nitrate available. 

A second experiment at C/N ratio 5, with twice the amount of nitrate, gave similar results 
(glucose 0-35 %, KNO3 0-2 %, pR 6*8, species N 8), 


Table 10. Glucose left at C/N ratio 5 








Non- 


Glucose 



Bacteria 


’ NOj 
mg. N/l. 

Total N 

protein 

“Protein” 

at end of 

Air-supply 

Days 

millions/ml. 

pH 

mg. N/l. 

mg. N/l. 

mg. N/l. 

experiment 

Aerated 

0 

10 

6-8 

0 

235 

— 


— 


7 

3040 

8-6 

0 

66 

0 

66 


Control 

0 

10 

6-8 

0 

237 

— 

__ 



7 

2470 

8-2 

0 

58 

13 

45 

Absent 


14 

2555 

H -5 

0 

53 

0 

53 


Anaerobic 

0 

10 

6-8 

0 

222 

— 

— 

Present 


7 

1800 

8-2 

0 

33 

9 

24 



14 

2110 

8-2 

0 

31 

0 

31 



Dentrification is complete in all three cultures, as is shown by the disappearance of “non- 
protein” nitrogen, but again at this C/N ratio there is not sufficient nitrate present in the 
anaerobic culture for the glucose to be completely used. The difference in numbers of 
l)acteria is not quite so great as at C/N ratio 10. If the C/N ratio is narrowed still more by 
increasing the amount of nitrate with the same amount of glucose, no very striking changes 
are produced in cultures of N 8 under aerobic (control) conditions. An experiment on these 
lines showed abundant growth, alkaline drift in />H, loss of total nitrogen, and complete 
utilization of the glucose, at nitrate concentrations of 0-4 and o*8 %; at the latter concen- 
tration (1109 mg. N/l, C/N -- 1*25) there was a small amount of nitrite left in the medium 
after 15 days. I'he number of bacteria present at this concentration of nitrate was slightly 
smaller than the number in the parallel culture with o*i % nitrate. Under anaerobic 
conditions, on the other hand, the narrowing of the C/N ratio produces striking changes. 
The results of such an experiment with strain N 8 are given in Table 1 1 . 


Table 11, Effect of C/N ratio in anaerobic cultures 


Cone. 







Non- 

Glucose 

KNO3 

C/N 


Bacteria 


NO2 

1 otal N 

protein “Protein” 

at end of 

0/ 

/U 

ratio 

Days 

millions/ml. 

pii 

mg. N/l. 

mg. N/l. 

mg. N/l. mg. N/l. 

experiment 

01 

10 

0 

II 

6-8 

0 

122 

___ _ 

Present 



15 

1555 

8-6 

0 

bo 

26 34 


0-2 

5 

0 

II 

6’8 

0 

(278) 

__ 

Present 



15 

2495 

8-8 

0 

72 

33 39 


0-4 

2'5 

0 

11 

6-8 

0 

(554) 

— — 

Absent 



15 

3970 

9-0 

0 

81 

28 53 


0-8 

I ’25 

0 

11 

6-8 

0 

(1109) 

— 

Absent 



15 

5540 

8-8 

60 

259 

176 83 



The numbers of bacteria increase progressively as the nitrate concentration increases, 
from a value characteristic of those previously observed in anaerobic cultures at C/N 10, 
to a value as large as any observed in aerated cultures. It therefore appears probable that 
the differences in bacterial numbers between aerobic and anaerobic cultures at C/N 10 are 
caused by the limiting effect of the amount of nitrate available under anaerobic conditions. 
The amount of precipitable nitrogen increases with the nitrate concentration, roughly in 
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proportion with the bacterial numbers. At C/N ratios lo and 5 there is not enough nitrate 
present for complete utilization of the glucose, and some is left at the end of incubation. 
At C/N ratio 2*5 the supply of nitrate is sufficient for the glucose to be completely used; 
and at C/N 1-25 there is a little too much nitrate, as is shown by the presence of nitrite at 
the end of the experiment, and by the large figure obtained for non-protein nitrogen, in 
contrast to the small and approximately constant quantity recorded in the other three 
cultures. Strain N 8, therefore, when grown in anaerobic conditions, requires more nitrate, 
relative to the amount of organic matter supplied, than it does in the presence of air. 

Discussion 

Species N 8 and 309 have simple requirements for growth; both species can grow on a 
synthetic medium with nitrate as the only source of nitrogen, and the limiting /)H values 
for species 309 — 3-9 and 9'5— are wide apart. A variety of organic compounds could be used 
as substrates for growth, but not all of them acted as hydrogen-donators for denitrification; 
failure of denitrification usually involved the later stages of the reaction only; the nitrate 
was reduced to nitrite, but no further. 

The results of the experiments on aeration show that nitrogen is lost from cultures at 
all three levels of air supply. This loss is accompanied by the same changes in the culture 
that were recorded as signs of apparent denitrification in the first experiments; they include 
an alkaline drift in p\l (preceded by slight acid formation in glucose cultures). As Weissen- 
berg (1902) pointed out, true denitrification is always accompanied by an increase in 
alkalinity of the medium; and the /)II values observed exclude the possibility of so-called 
“indirect"’ denitrification, i.e. the formation of nitrogen in the reaction between nitrite and 
ammonia or amines, since this reaction only takes place in acid solution. The cultures in 
several experiments were tested for ammonia with Nesslef’s reagent, but none was found. 
Nitrogen was always lost most rapidly in the first few days of the incubation period, and the 
reduction was complete after about 10 days’ incubation at room temperature. 

The amount of nitrogen remaining after the reduction of the nitrate was highest in 
aerated, and lowest in anaerobic, cultures; and most of it was “protein” nitrogen. Von 
Caron (1912) recorded that more protein was formed in aerated liquid cultures of three 
denitrifiers than in anaerobic cultures, and Seiscr & Walz (1925) compared anaerobic and 
undisturbed aerobic cultures of Ps. puiida, and found that consistently more nitrogen was 
retained in aerobic cultures. They associated this with increased bacterial growth; but they 
made no counts of cell numbers, being content with eye estimates of turbidity. In the present 
case, as counts showed that the numbers of bacteria increased with increased aeration, and 
as “protein” nitrogen was found to be directly proportional to bacterial numbers, the 
greater amount of nitrogen retained in aerated cultures can be attributed to greater growth 
of the bacteria. Less nitrogen is lost from aerated than from anaerobic cultures, not because 
the bacteria have a greater “denitrifying power” under anaerobic conditions, but because 
the larger numbers of bacteria in aerated cultures lock up more nitrogen in their cell 
proteins. 

Karlsen (1938) showed that nitrite was toxic to Ps. aeni^inosa in neutral or faintly acid 
solution, but was harmless and freely reduced to nitrogen in alkaline solution (optimum 
pH 8* 1-8*6). Strains 309 and N 8 are also poisoned by nitrite at pH 6*9, even in the presence 
of nitrate, but freely reduce it at pH 8*o. The poisonous effect of nitrite at pH 6*9 is pro- 
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portional to the concentration; this fact, as Karlsen pointed out, invalidates the explanation 
given by Elema (1932) for the toxicity of nitrite. He attributed it to the high oxidation- 
reduction potential produced by the presence of nitrite in acid solutions. But, as Elema 
himself shows, the potential level in denitrifying cultures is dependent on the presence, and 
not on the concentration, of nitrite. It is possible, as Karlsen suggests, that free undis- 
sociated nitrous acid is considerably more poisonous than the nitrite ion. 

The changes produced in anaerobic cultures of species N 8 by varying the C/N ratio 
make it evident that, when grown anaerobically, this species requires more nitrate, relative 
to the amount of energy source, than it does under aerobic conditions. This is explicable 
on the hypothesis that nitrate is used as a source of oxygen as well as a source of nitrogen by 
the organism growing anaerobically. In other words, anaerobic denitrification can be 
explained by the “oxygen need” theory. But this theory will not account for the fact of 
denitrification under aerobic conditions. When air is bubbled through the culture, the 
bacteria will still completely reduce all the nitrate present, and retain only the nitrogen used 
to build up their cell proteins. The enzyme syvStem concerned in denitrification does not 
appear to be the same as the nitratasc of Quastel et aL (1925), by means of which Bact. coli 
reduces nitrate to nitrite, and is enabled to grow anaerobically in presence of nitrate and 
a hydrogen-donator. For, as Stickland (1931) showed, the nitratase system of Bact. coli 
is inhibited by oxygen; a gas mixture containing 20*9 % oxygen (==air) causes a 94% 
inhibition, and the enzyme is perceptibly inhibited by very small amounts of oxygen (down 
to 0*36 %). It may, therefore, be said that aerobic denitrification undoubtedly takes place, 
but cannot be satisfactorily explained on any existing theory. 

Summary 

1. l\vo species of Pseudomonas are described^ which reduce nitrate to nitrite and nitrogen 
gas in simple synthetic media. 

2. An adequate supply of a suitable organic compound is necessary for denitrification. 

3. Both species will denitrify in aerated, and in undisturbed aerobic cultures, as well as 
under anaerobic conditions. 

4. At C/N ratio 10, the bacteria grow to higher numbers in aerobic than in anaerobic 
cultures. 'Fhe amount of precipitabic nitrogen retained in a culture is directly proportional 
to the bacterial numbers, and therefore the smaller loss of nitrogen from aerobic compared 
with anaerobic cultures is a consequence of the greater growth of the bacteria. 

5. At pH 6-9 nitrite has a poisonous effect, proportional to its concentration, on both 
species; but at pH 8*o it is harmless and freely reduced. 

6. Species N 8 requires more nitrate, relative to the amount of organic matter present, 
under anaerobic than under aerobic conditions. 
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The structiiiT of ' iiK'ifc'dive’ nodules and 
its iiiHuetici! on nitrogen fixation 
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[Plates i:?, 14] 

1. The anatomy and cytology of nodules jtroducod on clover, peas and 
soy beans by ‘effective’ and ‘ inelfectix (d strains of My 206 ia were investi- 
gated, with especial referenc(^ to the changes in volume of the act^ive infected 
tissue during the life of tlie nodule. 

2. Jn clover the mean volume of this acl/ive bacterial tissue is about 
three times as grc^at in hdlective’ as in ‘in(‘ffecti\ e* nodules. This is duo 
to an early arrest of growth in nodules produced by ineffective strains. 

3. In all nodules the active bacterial tissue eventnally disintegrates, but 
in offeotivo clover nodules it remains wit hout disintegration for about six 
times as long as in inelTect iv e nodules. 

4. In an experiment to test the nitrogen fixation by clover inoculated 
with an effective and an ineffective strain, the difference between the strains 
in tlie amounts of nitrogen fixed could be accounted for by the differences 
in volume and in duration of the active bacterial tissue. 

5. In peas, nodules produced by an effective strain wore nearly twice the 
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length of those produced by an ineffective strain, and their bacterial tissue 
remained without disintegration for about twice as long. 

6. In soy beans the mean volume of bacterial tissue was 4*75 times as 
great in effective as in ineffective nodules and the percentage of that 
volume composed of infected cells was twice as great. 

7. In ineffective soy bean nodules disintegration of the bacterial tissue 
f>egan wh(?n the j>lant was 4 weeks old and was j)ractically complete by the 
twelfth wcH^k, at which time no disintegration could be found in eff(3Ctiv(i 
nodules. 

8. The difference in amount of nitrogen fixed by soy bean plants bearing 
(uich type of nodule could be a(;counfnd for wholly by th(^ fa(^tors men- 
tioned above. 

9. Thus in both clover and soy bean nodules the volume and duration of 
f he activ(‘ infected tissue are the main, if not the only, factors (kdermining 
dift‘eT'enc(^s in nitrogtsn fixation amongst the strains t(^sted. 

A. Introduction 

Tlic hu't tliai straiiLs of nodule hatdcria. differed in their ability to benefit 
the fjost leguni(3 was realized as early as the nineties of last (*,entury. It 
was, however, the careful work of Stevens (1925) working with lucerne, 
and of Wright (1925a, h) with soy beans, that definitely showed the wide 
diif(U*en(;es in nitrogen fixed in the same species of host legume wdien 
infetded with dilferent strains of bacteria. Their work lias been amply 
coufiriiK^d and has betai extended to otlier host plants by numerous workers 
su('h as ll(‘lz, Baldwin and Bred ( 1927) working with jx^as, Bekhard, Baldwin 
and Fred (1931) w it h Ju])ins, and Jhildwin and Fred (1929) with clover. 

In som(‘ cases, esjK'cially amongst ('lovtu* nodule bacteria., strains have 
Ixicn found thaf tix very small amounts of nitrogen and confer scarcely 
any benetit on their host. Sucli strains are here referred to as ‘ inelfeetive ’ 
although this term is relative and it is doubtful wfuTlier strains exist that 
iix no nitrogen at all. 

V^arious authors have attempted to find some (joirelation between in- 
eflbetiveness and siudi other characters as stuologi(;al behaviour and 
cultural features shown ni vitro. Stevens (1925) and Wright (1925a) had 
some success in relating inetfe(Tiveness to agglutination reactions, while 
Baldwin and Fred (1927) found that- strains of lucernes nodule bacteria 
showed differences in resjieet. to mannitol fermentation that agreed with 
the determinations of effectiveness in nitrogen fixation found by Stevens 
(1925). But, on the whole, little correlation has been found between effec- 
tiveness in the plant and behaviour of the organisms in laboratory eultiire.* 

* Dr Hugh Nicol tested tlie strains of nodule bacteria that form tlie subject of this 
paper as regards their growth and the cliange of reaction [)roducediri rjiodia containing 
a wide range? of carbohydrates and higher alcohols. No differences w(?re found that 
could be correlated with effoctivcxiess towards the host plant. 
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It has, nevertheless, been natural to suppose that bacteria of ineffective 
strains fix less nitrogen in the host plant owing to some defect in the 
mechanism of nitrogen fixation possessed by them. This is not self-evident, 
however, since crude nitrogen determinations of host plants inoculated 
with different strains do not provide a measure of the nitrogen-fixing 
efficiency of the bacteria unless an estimate can be made of the quantities 
fixed by unit masses of bacbuia in unit time. Tt) obtain this estimate, 
corrections must be made for such factors as the number of nodules, the 
volume of active tissue containing bacteria within these nodules, and 
duration of its activity. Ade(|uate data for making oven aj)]m)ximate 
corrections of the last two factors have not hitherto been available. The 
need for such data has, however, long been apparent from the fre(|uently 
recorded fact that both the numbers and mean size of nodules show large 
differences as between strains, those that are ineftecdive tending to |)roduce 
more numerous but much smaller nodules. 

Surprisingly few observations have been recjorded in which the anatomy 
and cytology of nodules ])roduced by effective and ineffective strains have 
been compared. Elizabeth McX’oy (1929) studied the anatomy of nodules 
on Pfiaseolius. Earlier workers such as Frank (1890) and Schneider (1892) 
considered that nodules on Phaseolus as a (;lass were not beneficdal to the 
host plant. Benefits from inoculation have been recoi'ded with Phasmlus 
by Wilson and Leland (1929) but it does seem that ineffective strains ai‘e 
particularly prevalent with this host plant. In any (^ase, the nodules studied 
by McCoy were a])parently on an ineffective ty])e. She found that the 
formation of the nodule was due rather to the multijdication of infected 
cells than to that of uninfected cells which were later invaded by the bacteria, 
as is more usual in legume nodules. The former process, however, has been 
found by Milovidov (1926, 1928) to be typu^al of lupin nodules, an ob- 
servation confirmed by us, and is hence more likely to bo conditioned by 
the type of host plant than by the j)articular strain of the invading or- 
ganism. McCoy also found her Plfmeolas nodules to be unusual in the 
following characters. (1) There were relatively few infected cells in the 
central tissue. (2) The nodules contained an abundance of starch as- 
sociated with a great develo])ment of mitochondria. (3) The bacteria were 
rod-shaped and did not change into swollen or branched ‘bacteroids’. 

Marie Lohnis (1930) studied the anatomy of pea and clover nodules, in 
each case produced by an effective and an ineffective strain. She found 
that the two types of pea nodules differed in the amount and distribution 
of starch, the ineffective nodules containing more starch, more widely 
distributed through the nodule. Her effective nodules also contained a 
j)eculiar type of bacterial cell not found in the ineffective nodules. In 
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clover nodules, liowever, she records no diflerences in anatomy, in amount 
and distribution of starcjh or in the slia])c of the bacteria as between effective 
and ineffective nodules. This similarity su^^ested that, the unusual char- 
acters found in ineffective nodules on Pisuni and I^hd.stolu.s arc not neces- 
sarily associated with inefficiency. 

It therefore seemed dc^sirablo to study the amiiomy iind cytolooy of 
nodules [)roduced on several fiost ])lants by effective and ineffective strains, 
first, in orden* to determine what, cfiaracders werc^ common to ineffective but 
not found in effective strains, and, sec^oiidly, t.o obtain (juantitative data 
from whic'h it niiii;ht fx* possible to form sonic estimate* ot the refative 
amount of nitroiren fixc^l by a. unit mass of' bacteria in unit time*, in nodules 
of eacli class, f'or without smfi an estimate*, it was impossible to deteu’mine 
flow much oi the ineffeef iveiiess of a i^iven strain was due^ to relative in- 
ability of tin* individual biJ^e'teria. to carry out the piocc'ss of nitrogen 
fixation, and how much to poor growth of the*, bae-teria within the host, 
t issues. 


lb Matmriai. ano .mrtjiods 


The*, nodules on clover, [leas and soy be‘ans wei’e* chosen for this investi- 
gation, because the^se a.re widely diflerent tyjK‘s of host plant from which 
sti'ains of nodule^ bactc'.ria. ha\'e*. be‘(^n isolate*ei that diH'e*r greatly in effective- 
ness. The^ following bactei'ial sti’ains were^ uscmI: 


Soy be^an 

Kffectivc. strain ool 
luefffective strain 507 


Pe*.a 

Klfec.tive strain 510 
Ineff’eedive stiain lb 55 


Supplied l)y the Wise'onsin Agricult ural Expeu'i- 
ment Station.* 


( fover 

ffff'ective strain liOo 
Ineffective^ strain 502 


Effective strain A, su[)[)lied by the Agrieailtural Experime'.nt Station, 
Stockholm. 

Ineffective strain (k)ryn, obtained from hill pasture on ( .oryn Mountain, 
Alien-ystw yth. 

* The authors are graOTully iudehted to I’rofessor 1. K. Haldwiii, VVis(*ousin 
Agricultural ExjK^rirnont Station, anel Jbo Prohissor ('hristiari J^artliel, J^audbruk- 
skogkolan, U[)psala, for siijiplyiiig tht^ cultures roferrod to ; also to the Stal'f of Aberyst- 
wyth University for the clover plants from which the Coryu strain was isolated. 
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Strains 205 and 202 are the same that formed the subject of Marie Lohnis' 
observations on clover nodules. 

The original strains 205 and 202, obtained from Wisconsin, lost their 
power of producing nodules during the (course of the work, although 
strain 205 has since recovered this j)()wer without loss of eflectiveness. 
In the meantime, however, a seijond acdive culture of each strain was 
obtained from Wisconsin in 1937, and those are here distinguished by the 
numbers 2057 and 2027. 

The anatomical descriptions given below are based on the study of 
nodules on clover grown in agar and on |)eas and soy beans grown in sand. 

The clover ])lants used for tliis study were grown in agar media in test 
tubes 1] in. in diameter. Three methods were employed. The lirst was the 
usual one of growing tlu^ j)la!its in agar blocks made by pouring about 
30 ml. of the melted agar mcdiutn into eacli tu^e and allowing it to solidify 
with the tube ke])t u|)iight. Seeds were sown near the glass so that a good 
proportion of the root system should remain visible. The second method 
was to pour 10 jnl. of melted medium into each tube and to solidify it by 
rotating the tube under a stream of cold water, as is done in the ^roll- 
tube’ method of |)lating bacteria. Seeds were sown at the upj)er edge of 
the film of medium. Such cult ines have the advantage that the whole root 
system remains visible 1 hrougli t he glass, so that the aj)pearance and growth 
of the individual nodules caji l)e followed. It was used in obtaining growth 
curves of nodules and to obtain nodules of known age for anatomical 
study. The method suffered from a tendency of the agar film to dry up. 
This drying could bo delayed by adding a few ml. of sterile water to each 
tube, but it was later rej)lac^ed by a third method in which 12 ml. of agar 
medium were added to each tube and allow^ed to solidify and forin a slo})e, 
the seed being j^ow^n at the u})])er end. 

For the first, or agar bloc k method, the following medium was employed: 



0-5 

tr 

iT>' 

Na(!I 

(»-l g. 

FeX\ 

0-01 g. 

KHaPO, 

0-5 



2-() g. 

Agar 

10-0 g. 

MgSO^.THaO 

0-2 

g- 

FePO^ 

(►•5 g. 

Taj) water 

1 1 . 


For the roll and slope cultures, the medium was modified as follows in 
order to stiffen the agar gel and to reduce the opaque phosphate precipitate : 


K^HP()4 

1-0 g. 

FeCLj 

OOl g. 

MgSO^.THaO 

02 g. 

Agar 

20-0 g. 

CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 . 2 H „0 

0-5 g. 

Taf ) w ater 

1 1. 

NaCl 

01 g. 
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The tubes of agar were autoclaved for 20 min. at 15 lb. pressure. For 
inoculation, the tubes were cooled to 42® C and a loopful of the appropriate 
culture was added to the melted agar and mixed by gentle shaking. This 
method gives quicker and heavier infection of the plant than that of 
adding the bacteria after the agar has solidified. 

The seeds were externally sterilized by shaking for min. in absolute 
alcohol, for another 3 min. in 0*2% HgCl 2 and washing in four changes of 
sterile water. Two to four seeds were planted in each tube with a flamed 
f)latinum loop. During growth, the tubes were supported in blocks of wood 
drilled with suitable holes of such a depth as to keep the root system 
shaded. 

For nitrogen determinations, clover was grown in quart milk bottles each 
containing 800 g. of sand and 100 ml. of the following food solutions: 

K 2 S ()4 d-0 g. MgS 04 . 7 Ho 0 0-5 g. Bori(t acid 0*02 g. 

K 2 HPO 4 g* NaOl d-f) g. MnS 04 0-02 g. 

(/aH 4 (P 04 ) 2 . 2 H 2 O 0-5 g. FeX^a 0-02 g. Tap water 11 . 

The bottles of sand were autoclaved for 2 hr. and the food solution sef)arately 
autoclaved for 15 min. at 15 lb. fnessure. The inoculum was suspended in 
the food solution and the suspension added to the sand with a sterile 
[)ipette. Seven to ten externally sterilized seeds were sown in eacli bottle. 

I^eas and soy l)eans were grown in glazed earthenware pots, the former 
in small pots containing 3 kg., and the latter in large ])ots holding 12 kg. 
of sand. The pots of sand used for peas were rendered free from a con- 
tamination of nodule bacteria by blowing steam upwards through the sand 
for 14 min. via the hole at the base of the pot. In the case of soy beans the 
pots and sand were not sterilized, as thevse were found to be free from soy 
bean nodule bacteria. 

The same food solution was used for peas and soy beans as for the bottle 
cultures of clover. 200 ml. of this solution was added to each of the stuall 
pots and 1000 ml. to each of the large pots. More food solution was added 
as required during the course of the ex]>eriments. The solution used in 
growing the peas was sterilized and watering was done witli boiled water. 
The inocula were added to the lirst dose of food solution before adding this 
to the pots. Seeds of both ])ea 8 and soy beans were externally sterilized 
and sowui at a uniform depth. In all experiments with clover, ])eas and soy 
beans, uninoculated controls were grown and these remained free from 
nodules. 

For anatomical study, nodules were fixed at intervals during the growth 
of the host plants and in the case Of clover, nodules of known age were 
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taken. They were usually fixed in Allen’s modification of Bouin’s solution 
(Allen’s P.F.A. 3) and occasionally in Flemming’s medium solution (as 
given by McCoy 1929). They were brought through alcohols into chloro- 
form, imbedded in paraffin wax and (mt into sections 6-10// thick. Most 
of the sections were stained with Heidenhain’s iron haematoxylin with or 
without a counter-stain of erythrosine or orange (1 . 

For studying the distribution of stanch, slides were treated with a mordant 
of 2% aqueous solution of tannin for 12 hr., stained for 2 min. with 1 % 
aqueous gentian violet and diflbrentiated in 05% alcohol. Excellent 
results were obtained when this method was combined with the haema- 
toxylin stain. The slides wore then treated as above described after the 
haema-toxylin had been differentiated with iron alum, and were finally 
counter-stained with orange (b 


C. The developmemt anj) stkiu ture of clover nodules frodttced 

BY Dll’FERKNT STRAINS OF BACTERIA 

In agar cultures of clover, the nodules induced by the strains here studied, 
first appeared on plants about S days old, which had produced their first 
true leaves. Nodules visi})l(^ to the naked eye appeared on the same day 
in which infected root hairs were first observed, indicating that the bacteria 
pass down the root hair and indu{‘c proliferation of the root cells within 
24 hr. The early development of the nodule follows the course described 
by Thornton (19301/) for lucerne nodules. The first stage consists of a mass 
of proliferating ctdls (figure 1 , plate 13) mostly in the cortex but jienetrating 
into the pericycle. TIu' central (^ells soon swell and most of them become 
infected with bacdc'Ha brought into them by tlie infection threads (figure 2, 
f)lat(^ 13). At. this stage also, vascniar strands liegin to be differentiated 
along the sides of the nodule. By the time the nodule is a week old the 
cytoplasm of the infeeded (udls in the (jentral region becomes filled with 
bacteria. This central tissue is referred to below as the ‘bacterial tissue’ 
(figure 3, plate 13). 

At the distal end ot tl/e nodule a ca|) of cells remains meristernatic. In 
all clover nodules studied, the baederia in recently infected cells close behind 
this meristem (uip are rod sha])ed, [)ut in older parts of the bacterial tissue 
they change into branched or swollen forms, often referred to as ‘bac- 
teroids’. The sha])e of these bacteroids differs considerably in different 
strains but these differences are not correlated with the effectiveness of the 
strain. The bacteroids in nodules produced by strains 2057, A and 2027 are 
usually pear-shaped or branched, an observation already made for the two 
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American strains by Marie Lohnis (1930). In the Coryn strain the bacteria 
undergo a tyj)e of change never observed by the authors in any other 
nodules (figure 4). Swellings appear either at the end or in the centre of 
the young rod-shaped cells and increase until they absorb the whole of the 
rod, which is thus converted into a sphere. At first the staining material 
is distributed throughout the spherical cell but later this became collected 
to form a deeply staining granule. Final disintegration releases these 
granules from the cells. 

The amount and distribution of starch varies very greatly in individual 
clover nodules but seems to bear no relation to the effectiveness of the 
strain. 

■JT" ■V 

/ • 

Figuke 4. Formatioi) gF sj)}ierical forms by Coryn strain bacteria in the nodule. 

The early course of nodule formation is common to all the strains studied, 
whether effective or ineffective. It results in the formation of an approxi- 
mately spherical nodule about 0*5 mm. in diameter. From this stage, 
however, the course of events differs in effective and ineffective nodules. 

In nodules f)roduced by the effective strains 205, 2057 and A, the apical 
meristom continues its activity (figure 5, plate 13) and causes the nodules 
to grow in length so that, when 7 weeks old, the}^ have a mean length of 
about 2 mm. (figure f)).* The mean length of such nodules of all ages on 
plants ten weeks old is 1-45 mm. In nodules produced by the ineffective 
strains Coryn and 2027, the meristem cay) ceases to function after about 
7 days so that the nodules remain small and round, having a mean diameter 
of 0-8 mm. In these nodules there is therefore a very small volume of 
bacterial tissue (figure 3, |)late 13). The volume of this tissue in clover 
nodules bears a fairly constant rolationshij) to their overall length, as w^as 
also found to be the case with lucerne (Thornton and JSIicol 1936). This 
relationshij), found for nodules of strain 2057 and Coryn, is shown graphi- 
cally in figure 7, which is based on measurements of nodules from yilants 
of varying age grown in agar and on the assumption that the bacterial 
tissue is cylindrical in shape. The mean length of strain 2057 nodules on 
plants 10 weeks old corresponds to a bacterial tissue volume of 0-22 cu. mm., 

* The data plotted in figure 7 are derived from the agar cultures described below 
in § D (p. 218). The volume of organized bacterial tissue plotted in figure 10 were 
also obtained from these cultures. 
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Figure 6. Growth in lengt h of effect ivo and inoffoctivo clover nodules. 



Figure 7. Relation of overall length to volume of bacterial tissue in clover nodules. 
Each point gives the mean volume of bactei'ial tissue in from 3 to 10 nodules of the 
same overall length. Dots refer to strain 2057, crosses to the Coryn strain npdules. 
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whereas that of Coryn nodules corresponds to a bacterial tissue volume of 
only 0*05 cu. mm. 

In clover nodules of all the strains studied, the bacterial tissue eventually 
disintegrates owing to parasitic attack on the tissues by the bacteria, as has 
been desdibed in the nodules on clover and lucerne by Thornton (19306). 
But one of the most striking differences between effective and ineffective 
nodules is the time at which this disintegration takes ])lace. In nodules 
produced by the effective strains, the bacterial tissue begins to disintegrate 
at the base, when the nodule is about a month old (figure 8, plate 13). 


fit n 



Figuhk 10. (lirowf li and dcHiay of the bacterial tissue in clover nodules. 

After about eight weeks the (entre of the nodule usually shows complete 
disintegration and is tilled with (‘ollajised and necrotic cells. In ineffective 
nodules of strains 2027 and (bryn, disintegration begins when the nodule 
is only about 7 days old, that is, almost as soon as the bacterial tissue is 
developed, and is complete by about the 15th day (figure 9, })late 14). 

Measurements of the volume of total bacterial tissue such as are plotted 
in figure 7, therefore giv(^ an incomplete piidure of the differences between 
effective and ineffbe^tive nodules, for not only does the volume attained by 
the bacterial tissue differ in the two types of nodule, but also the duration 
of its active life prior to disintegration. It is the difibrences in volume of 
organized, or undisintegrated bacterial tissue throughout the life of the 
nodules that are of importance. These diftbrences are illustrated diagram- 
matically in figure 10. The history of the bacterial tissue in a nodule can be 
divided into two stages. During stage I, which lasts from its first appearance 
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until disintegration commencies, the volume of the organized bacterial 
tissue is increasing. During stage 11, the progress of disintegration from 
tlie base upwards causes a decrease in the volume of the organized bacterial 
tissue, which is in the end c()m]>letely destroyed. In effective nodules the 
bacterial tissue continues to grow, so that on plants 10 weeks old its mean 
volume per nodule is 0*22 cu. mm. The nodule does not begin to sliow dis- 
integration till it is nearly a month old and this process is not complete 
until it is about 8 weeks old, the organized bacterial tissue, formed by the 
end of the first week, having an active life of about 7 weeks. In ineflfective 
nodules the bacterial tissues (jeases to grow after about a week when its 
mean volume is about ()*()5 cu. mm., a»ul it is completely disintegrated by 
about the fifteenth day having thus a-n active life of little more than a week. 

The cells of the bacterial tissue contain almost the entire bacterial 
population of the nodule, and this tissue, prior to its disintegration, may 
therefore be assumed to be the centre of nitrogen fixation. The activity 
of the nodule in fixing nitrogen must therefore bo greatly affected by the 
differences above described, and should bear a relation to an integration 
of the volume of organized or midisintograted bacterial tissue over the 
period covered by stages 1 and II. 

D. Relation of volume and duration of the bacterial tissue 

TO NITROGEN FIXATION IN CLOVER NODULES 

A series of clover cultures in agar was made in order to obtain more 
exact data as to the changes in volume of organized and disintegrated 
bacterial tissue during nodule growth. The plants were grown in wide test 
tubes by the agar slope method above described. Half of the tubes were 
inoculated with the effective strain 2057 and half with the ineffective Coryn 
strain. The tubes were kept in a warm glasshouse and moisture maintained 
by the occasional addition of sterile culture solution. 

Nodules were individually marked as they apj)eared, so that their age 
at the time of sampling might be known. 1 Vo tubes inoculated with each 
strain were taken at weekly intervals and the overall lengths of their 
nodules were recorded and measurements were made of the length and 
width of'the organized and disintegrated bacterial tissue in these nodules, 
from free-hand sections, stained with 0-1% thionin made up in a 5% 
phenol solution. From these measurements the volumes of bacterial tissue 
were calculated, assuming a cylindrical shape. The results are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 1 1, based on the examination of 152 nodules of strain 2057 
and 71 Coryn nodules. If individual bacteria of the two strains are 
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equally active in fixing nitrogen in the nodule, the amount of nitrogen 
fixed by a nodule should be proportionate to the product, vt, of the mean 
volume of organized bacterial tissue and the time during which it acts. 
This product was obtained from the data by calculating tlie term {S{x)ln} t, 
where x represents the volume of organized ba(!terial tissue found on n 



Kkujuk 11. ( ^hangos in voliinK^ of total and of organized baetorial tissu(> in effective 

and ineffective^ clover noduh^s. Total bacjterial tissue; — organized 

bacti^rial tissue. 


occasions over a growth ])eriod of / days. The calcailation cx[)r 0 sses the result 
in units of J cu. mm. bacterial tissue acting for 1 day ( cu. mm. -days’). 

The value of vt was found to be 8*25 cu. mm. -days per nodule for the 
effbedive strain 2057 and 0-42 for the ineffective Coryn strain. The difference 
in the fa(dor vt should therefore account for a difference of nearly twenty- 
fold in the nitrogen fixed by individual nodules of the two strains. To 
determine the true nitrogen fixing efficiency of the bacteria of each strain 
it was thus necessary to estimate the amount of nitrogen fixed per unit 
volume of the organized bacterial tissue per day of each strain. 
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An experiment was made to determine the quantities of nitrogen fixed 
by red clover, grown in quart milk bottles of sand as described in the section 
on methods. The bottles were divided into three sets, one uninoculated, 
one inoculated with strain 205 and one with the Coryn strain. After a 
growth period of about 3 months, the number of nodules in each bottle 
was counted and the nitrogen determined by the Kjeldahl method. The 
results are set out in table 1. 'J'he amount of nitrogen fixed per bottle was 


Table 1. Nitrogen -ftxi no effhtengy of clover bacteria 

Exp. T, 1930 



Strain 

Strain 

Uninoculated 

Cbryn 

206 

No. of replicate bottles 12 

12 

16 

Nitrogen per bottle (rng.) 0*91 ± 0-136 

2-42 ± 0-63 

6-80 

Nitrogen fixed per bottle (mg.) — 

Mean volume x duration of organized bacterial 

1-51 ± 0-547 

5-89 

tissue per nodule in cu. mm. days (vt) 

0-42 

8-26 

No. of nodules per bottle {d) 
e = mg. nitrogen fixed per ml. active tissue 

771 

186 

per day = lOOOf/vtd 

4*59 

3-90 


Applying e = 3*90 to data for Coryn. 

Expected nitrogen fixed per bottle should be 1-27 mg. 


obtained by subtracting the amounts found in the uninoculated set. The 
amount fixed j)er ml., per day, c, was calculated from the formula 
e = 1000//i?/.rf, where / is tlie nitrogen fixed and d the mean number of 
nodules per bottle.* The value of e for strain 205 is 3-9 mg. of nitrogen 
fixed per c.c.-day, and tliat for the Coryn strain is 4*59. If one assumes that 
the latter strain has the same efficiency as strain 205, a calculation can be 
made of the nitrogen that should be fixed per bottle by the Coryn strain if 
the value of e for this strain were also 3-9. This calculation gives the ex- 
pected amount of nitrogen fixed per bottle as 1*27 mg. which does not differ 
significantly from the observed value of J-5J whose standard error is 
± 0*547, with 11 degrees of freedom. Thus, although the plants with 
strain 205 nodules fixed nearly four times as much nitrogen as those 
bearing Coryn nodules, the whole of this differeiu^e can be accounted for by 
the smaller volume and shorter duration of the organized bacterial tissue 
in nodules of the ineffective strain. 

♦ In this experiment, the data used for calculating volumes of bacterial tissue were 
derived from agar cultures but applied to the analytical results obtained from sand 
cultures. This procedure seemed to be justified because the moan lengths of 206 and 
Coryn nodules were in approximately the same ratio in the agar and sand cultures. 
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E. The structure of pea nodules produced by effective 
AND ineffective STRAINS 

Observations were made on the anatomy of nodules produced by the 
effec'Aive strain 310 and by the ineffective strain B 33 on peas grown in 
small j)ot8 of sand. Roots were washed at different stages in the growth of 
the host plant, the nodules measured and sample nodules of various sizes 
were fixed and sectioned. 

There was a marked difference in the size of nodules {)roduced by the 
two strains. On plants 10 weeks old, strain 310 nodules of all ages had a 
mean length of 1*8 mm. and this included a number of long sha])ed and 
branched nodules. On [)lants of tlie same age, B 33 nodules had a mean 
length of 1*08 mm. and were spherical in shape. 



iiioUeetivt^ strain, B 33 


effective strain, 3]() 


Fuajac 12. Bacteroid strains from pea nodules. 


The course of nodule development in the ])ea generally resembles that 
in lucerne and (;lover. Sections showed that, on plants 10 weeks old, even 
large nodules of the 310 strain retained an active meristem cap and that 
very few showed any disintegration of the central tissue. Most of the 
nodules of B 33 strain, even on plants si.x weeks old, showed no active 
meristem cap and had their bacterial tissue comjdetely disintegrated. 

The a})pearance of the bacteria was particularly examined in view of 
the statements by Nobbe and Hiltner (1893) and Marie Ltilmis (1930), that 
ineffective nodules contained bacteria in the rod stage whic;h did not change 
into ty])ical ‘ bacteroids’. In our material ty|)i(‘al swollen and branched 
‘ bacteroids ’ were found in the organized bacterial tissue of nodules pro- 
duced by both the effective and ineffective stiains (figure 12). These dis- 
appeared as usual during the process of disintegration of the bacterial 
tissue and so were absent in most nodules of the B 33 strain from plants 
over 6 weeks old, since by that time disintegration was usually complete. 
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Nobbe and Hiltner mention that their ineffective nodules showed no 
meristem cap and it therefore seems likely that they, at any rate, based 
their description on nodules in a state of disintegration, such as quickly 
follows the arrest of meristem activity. Marie Lohnis (1930) also describes 
certain unusual bacterial cells, referred to as ‘ brown bacteroids in effective 
nodules. No such forms could be identified in our material, in which no 
constant dijBFerences in the shape of the bacterial cells could be found to 
distinguish the strains. 

Young nodules produced by either strain contained considerable amounts 
of starch. Disintegrated bacterial tissue seldom contains any starch so that 
the earlier onset of disintegration caused an earlier disappearance of the 
starch in ineffective than in effective nodules. 

Thus the principal differences found in effective and ineffective j)ea 
nodules are the smaller size of the latter and the shorter duration of the 
bacterial tissue in them. These differences are similar to those found in 
clover nodules. 

F. The course of growth and structure of soy-bean nodules 

PRODUCED BY EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE STRAINS 

The material used for studying the anatomy of Soy bean nodules was 
obtained from sand cultures of the [)lants in large pots made in 1937, 1938 
and 1939. The plants were inoculated with the effective strain 501 and with 
the ineffective strain 507, and nodules of various sizes were taken and fixed 
at different stages in the growth of the plant. 

The development of nodules on the soy bean differs in some important 
respects from that in clover and pea nodules. Its general course has been 
described by Bieberdorf (1938) with whose account the present authors 
agree. 

The nodules remain approximately spherical but become slightly flattened 
with age. Nodules of strain 501 continue to grow' until they attain a con- 
siderable size. In the 1939 ex[)eriment, nodules of this strain, on plants 
four months old, attained a mean diameter, taken at right angles to the 
root, of 2*95 mm. Nodules of strain 507 stop growing quite early and remain 
small. The mean diameter of such nodules on four months old plants from 
the same experiment was only 1-9 mm. There is, in consequence, a large 
difference in volume of the bacterial tissue contained in the two types of 
nodule. Measurements were made of the bacterial tissue from freehand 
sections of 100 nodules of each strain taken from plants of varying ages 
grown in 1939. From these data the volumes were calculated, assuming 
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the shape of the bacterial tissue to be an ellipsoid. The volume of bacterial 
tissue is plotted against the overall diameter of the nodule in figure 7. The 
relation of the two characters differs in the two strains, an effective nodule 
of given length having more bacterial tissue than an ineffective one. The 
volume of bacterial tissue, corresponding to the mean diameters given above 
are, 11*4 cu. mm. for strain 501 and 2*3 cu. mm. for strain 507. 



FrcuTKE 13. Kf^lafciori of ovc^rall diainotor to volume of bacterial tissue in soy-bean 
nodules. Each point gives the mean volume of bactei’ial tissue in from thi’ee to 
thirty -two nodules of the sann' overall length. 

The bacterial tissue of soy-bean nodules differs in appearance from tliat 
of clover and f)ea nodules. Tn the latter the great majority of cells are filled 
with bacteria both in effec^tive and ineffective nodules, so that the volumes 
of this tissue in the two types gives a comparable estimate of the relative 
numbers of bacteria present. But in soy-bean nodules the bacterial tissue 
contains a relatively large [)roi)ortion of uninfected cells and this ])ro|)ortion 
differs strikingly in effective and ineffective nodules studied (figures 14, 15, 
plate 14). Estimates of the percentage volumes of infected cells in the 
bacterial tissue were obtained by measuring the areas occupied by infected 
and by uninfected cells in random microscope fields in microtome sections 
from a number of nodules of each type. The results are shown in table 2. 
Measurements made from soy-bean nodules grown in 1938 showed that 
82-99% of the volume was occupied by infected cells in strain 501 
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nodules and 43-44% in strain 507 nodules. In the material grown in 1939, 
the percentages were 94*19 for strain 501 and 49*16 for strain 507. The 
percentages for the two strains in each year were in the same ratio, namely 
1*91 : 1, but they were different in the two seasons, this seasonal difference 
being significant in the case of strain 501. In the infected cells of both 
types of nodules, the bacteria lie cilose-packed in the cyto])lasm, so that a 
comparison of the percentage volumes of infected cells should provide an 
estimate of the relative numbers of bacteria per unit mass of the bacterial 
tissue in the two tyj)es of nodule. 

Tablk 2 

501 nodules 507 nodules 



1988 

1939 

1938 

1939 

No. of nodulos examined 

5 

1 1 

5 

11 

Percentage volurm^ of in- 
fected cells (mean) 

82*99 

94-19 

43*44 

49*16 

Standard error 

:t 3 - 15 

± 1*05 

± 5*19 

± 2*05 


In soy-bean nodules the infec^ted cells were found to be free from starch, 
but the uninfe(ded (;ells (u)ntaino(l many starch grains. Siiu^e these latter 
cells were much the more numerous in inefficient nodules, the amount of 
starch in these nodules was proportionately greater. The 507 nodules 
somewhat resembled tlie ineffective l^ka.mAus nodules, desiuibed and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth McCby (1929), in having many uninfected cells filled 
with starch in the central tissue. 

The bacteria in infected (iells in soy-bean nodules remain in the rod stage 
and show scarcely any (change toward the 'bacteroid’ condition in any 
part of the nodule. There was no noticeable difference in their appearance 
in the organized bacterial tissue in nodules produced by the two strains. 

The process of disintegration of fJie bacterial tissue in soy beans differs 
in important res})ects from that in clover and pea nodules. It does not 
always begin at the base but may start at any ])oint in the central tissue. 
In tlie early stages, the bac teria break u[) into granules and the infected 
host cells lose their turgidity. The uninfec-fed cells, however, remain turgid 
and their pressure oh the infoc^ted cells cuiuses these to collapse. When this 
I)rocess is far advanced the appearance of a secition suggests, and was, 
indeed, at first mistaken for intercellular infection (figure 16, plate 14). 
It probably accounts for the statement of Kas (1930) that soy-bean 
nodules show both intra- and intercellular infection, and may also explain 
the ^nterctellular’ type of infection described in Serradella by Milovidov 
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( 1926 , 1928 ). Bacterial tissue showing this collapse of the infected cells is 
here referred to for convenience as ‘disintegrated’, although there is no 
general colla|)se of the tissue as occurs in clover and ])ea nodules. This is 
clearly due to the large proportion of uninfected (iells which remain turgid, 
and support the tissue. 

There is a marked difForence between nodules of strains 501 and 507 in 
the age at whi(;h disintegration takes place. In the 1050 nodules of strain 
507 the pnx^ess began when the host plant was only 4 weeks old and was 
nearly complete by the twelfth w^eek. Strain 501 nodules on plants twelve 
weeks old did not yet show any disintegration, wliicli only began to appear 
when the f)lants w ere jit the end of their growth period, at an age of about 
17 weeks. 

Effective and ineffbcd-iva soy-bean nodules thus show differcn(;es in their 
growth ajid decay of the same geiwira) ty|>e as tliose found in clover and 
j)ea nodules. Effec.tive nodult^s grow^ to a- mean diameter 50 % gieater than 
that of ineffective nodules. They contain more than live times the volume 
of bacferial tissue, w hicfi bears twice the pententage by volume of infected 
cells, and this tissue lasts more than four times as long as in ineffective 
nodides before becoming disintegrated. 

Tt w^as, however, n(‘(*essary to follow the course of growth and decay of 
the bacterial tissue throughout the growing [period of the f)la]it before the 
quantitative effe(*t of these factors on nitrogen fixation could l)e estimated. 

The size of tlie ])lant made it iin])ra(fi(;able to use the agar (uilture method, 
used with clover for obtaining individual nodules of knowm age. The measure- 
ments here i-ecorded ai'e tlawefore t he means from batches of nodules taken 
f?‘om siK'cessive i*caf)ir^gs of [)lants of re(tor-ded ages taken during the pot- 
culture ex[>eriment of 11)59. ffiese data did in fact give a good measure of 
the growth and decay of the nodules be(uius(\ as is usual in soy beans, 
nearly all the nodules a[)pea-red when the plants were (|uif(> young aiid so 
did not vaiy greatly in age within each batch. 

The soy beans were gnnvn in thirty large [)ots, twelve of w hi('h were 
inoculated with strain 501, twelve with strain 507, while six wane left 
uni 7 U)culated. Three (u* four plants imxadated w Hlieach strain u (u e lemoved 
at weekly intervals, and, from these, twenty noduk^s ol‘ each type were 
examined by nieans of hand sections stained with carbol thionin. In each 
section, measurements were made of the diameters of the nodules and of 
the area o(a*upied by bacterial tissue, and an estimate was iTiade of the 
[)ercentage of that area showing disintegration. Erom these measurements, 
the mean volumes of organized and of disintegrated bacteria l i issue in ea(;h 
batch of twenty nodules were calculated. The volumes of total (that is, 
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organized plus disintegrated), bacterial tissue have been plotted against 
nodule diameter in figure 13, already discussed. Changes in volume of the 
organized bacterial tissue, with time are shown in figure 7, and discussed 
below. At the end of the growth period, the remaining plants, then 4 months 
old, were reaped, the nodules counted and nitrogen determinations made 
by the Kjeldahl method. 



Figure 17. (changes in vohmH; uforgauizod and total bacteu'ial tisHiio in offoctivo 
and inoffbctive «oy b(^an nodulos. FjU'b point ropre.sonts tho moan of 20 nodules. 


In figure 17, the calculated volumes of total and of organized bacterial 
tissues, taken from the weekly measurements, are ])lotted against the age 
of the plants. From these data the integrated cu. mm. -days, vt, are cal- 
culated according to the formula 


vt - 


ti{b~by) 
wlOO ’ 


where b Ls the mean volume of total bacjtefial tissue found on each occasion 
and y the estimated percentage of that tissue showing disintegration. 
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The values of vt thus calculated, are 83*95 for strain 507 and 647*4 for 
strain 501 . These are in units of 1 cu. mm. of organized bacterial tissue acting 
for one day, but they do not represent the relative volumes of active tissue 
until further corrected for the per(;entage, c, of infected (^ells within the 
bacterial tissue (jf eacdi strain. When tliis correct ion is made, using the mean 
percentages obtained from 1939 data shown in table 2, the value of 
vtcjlOO for strain 507 is 41-27 and for strain 501 it is 609*79. Tlic average 
501 nodule should thus fix nearly fifteen times as mu(4i nitrogen as the 
average nodule of strain 507, by reason of its larger content of infected 
cells. 

The data witl) regard to nitrogen fixation are set out in table 3. Plants 
with 501 nodules fixed about six times as much nitrogen as did those with 
507 nodules. The quantity e of nitrogen fixed per ml. of active infected 

cells per day was cahailated from tlie formula e ~ 1 000/ j vt d where / and 

d are means ])er plant for nitrogen fixed and nodule numbers respectively. 


Table 3, Nitiiogen-eixlno keek iency of soy-bean baotehia 
(1939 EXrKRrMENT) 


Uii inoculated 

No. of plants 40 

Nitrogen per plant (rng.) J6-69 

Nitrogen fixed per plant (rng.) 

Mean volume x duration of organized bacterial 
tis.sue per nodule in cu.i run. -days (vt) 

Infected cells as pcrc(ai</agc of organized 

bacterial tissue (c) 

* 

No. of nodules per plaid, (d) 
e = mg. nitrogen fixed per c.c. active in- 
fected cells per day — \0i)0f j vt 


Strain 507 

Strain 501 

33 

18 

19-34 

31-70 

2-65 

15-01 

83-95 

647-4 

49-16 

94-19 

45-2 

2M 

1-42 

1-17 


Afiplying c — 1-17 to data of strain 507. 

Kxpocted nitrogen fixed per plant should be 2*18. 


The value of e, for the two strains 507 and 501, were 1*42 and 1*17 respet;- 
tively. If the value for strain 507 were the same as for the other strain, 
namely 1*17, the expected nitrogen fixed ]ier ])lant would be 2*18 mg., 
actually a fraction less than the observed figure. Thus the whole of the large 
difference in nitrogen fixed by soy-bean plants bearing the two types of 
nodules can be accounted for by differences in the total volume of infected 
cells and in the duration of their activity. 
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Discussion 

The course of the growth and decay of nodules produced by effective 
and ineffective strains of bacteria on (dover, peas and soy beans thus shows 
that tfiero are two cpjantitativo (diaracfers (dosely correlated with effec- 
tiveness, namely the combined volume of the infected cells and the length 
of time that elapses before they (tollai)se and disintegrate. Other features 
of nodule anatomy, unless causally connected with the above two characters, 
were found to show no assocdatiou with eflectiveness. Attempts were made 
with clover and soy beans to give (piantitative values to these factors of 
volume and duration of the organized tissue containing bacteria, and to 
apply these values as corrections in estimating, from the results of analysis, 
the quantities of nitrogen fixed by a unit volume of infected cedis in unit 
time. These attemj)ts were so far su(‘cessfu] that in experiments with both 
host ])lants, the whole of the large diffbiunces between the amounts of 
nitrogen fixed by 'cffecdivo' and ‘ineffective’ strains re8[)ectively could 
be ac^counted for by the diff erences in volume and duration of the infected 
nodule cells. The data showed no evidence that the ‘ineffective’ strains 
were really less efii(*icnt in fixing nitrogen ])er unit of bacterial mass in unit 
time, than the ‘effective’ strains. 

The problem of ineffective nodules thus resolves itself into the need for 
explaining why the volume of infected cells in them remahivS so small and 
why these cells disintegrate so soon. I’he small volume of bacterial tissue 
is related to the early cessation of a|)ica] meristem growth in the nodule, 
but since this meristem activity is doubtle?ss stimulated l)y the bacteria, 
both the short growth |)eT iod of the nodule and the early decay of the in- 
fected cells are indications of i)oor ba(*teriaJ growth within the tissues. 

Strains of nodule bacteria differ in the lapidity of their growth on arti- 
ficial ]nodia, but there is no correlation between this character and their 
effectiveness in the host plant. There is thus no reason to believe that in- 
effective strains are naturally loss vigorous in growth than others, when 
given a suitable medium. Hence the poor growth of those strains within 
the nodule indiciates that the tissues of the host plant provide an environ- 
ment that is less suited to the inetfec-tive than to the effective strains. 

1’his may either mean that some unfavourable factor is normally present 
in t/he host tissues, or that such a factor appears in them as a consequence 
of infection by the ineffective strain. The lattei* alternative is rather sug- 
gested by the fac^t that ineffective nodules commence their growth quite 
normally and only later show arrested development. 
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l)i:S(TUrTl()N OF PLATES 
Plato 13 

Figures 1 to 3. D(W('lo})in{nit of an inoffoctivo clover nodule produced 
by the (V)ryn strain. 

F'kutrk 1. Noduk^ J day old, C/oniiJosod of rnoristoin tissiie. 

FicuTHic 2. Nodule 3 days old, showing swelling of tlio central tissue cells, and for- 
mation of a vascular strand. 

KnaniF. 3. Nodule 6 days old, and aboul^ fully grown, showing the small amount of 
bacterial tissue. 

FnaiHR 5. Effectives clover noduh^ one mont h old produced by strain 2t)5, showing 
largo development, of bacterial tissue. 

Figure 8. Six weeks old nodule produced by strain 205. Disintegration of the 
bacterial tissue i;ojnmtu icing at thi' base. 

ni.c. m(‘i’istem cap; o.h.t. organiziMl bacterial i-issue; d.h.t. disintegrated 
bacterial tissue; v.s. vascular strands; r..s*. st(4(' of root.. 

Platc> 1 4 

Fkuihe 9. C3ova*r nodul<\ 15 <lays old, produccRl by the ('oryn strain, showing 
disintegration of the bactiu'ial tissue, d.h.f. disintegrated bacterial tivssue; 
v.,s. vascular strands; r.ts. st<4e of root. 

Figures 14 to 1(>. Sections of tlu^ bacterial tissue of soy-lx^an nodules. 

Figure 14. Strain 501 ((dfective), showing large proportion of infc'.c.ted colls, i.r. 

Figure 15. Strain 507 (ineffectiv('), showing small numbers of infected cells and large 
proportion of uninfected colls, s.c. containing starch. 

Figure 16. Bacterial tissue of strain 507 nodule imdergoing disintegration through 
collapse of the infected cells, i,c., the sterile cells, s.c., remaining turgid. 
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The growth of nodule bacteria in the expressed juices 
from legume roots bearing effective and 
ineffective nodules 

By H. K. Chen, Hugh Nicol and H. G. Thornton 
Bacteriology Department^ Rothamsted Experimental Station 

{Communicated by Sir John Russell, F.R.S. — Received 6 June 1940 ) 


Strains of pea and soy-bean nodule bacteria, differing in their effective- 
ness in benefiting the host legume, were grown in media containing the 
unheated root juices from uninoculated host plants and from host plants 
bearing effective and ‘ineffective’ nodules, and their growth was measured. 

The growth of the different bacterial strains on root juice from un- 
inoculated plants was not correlated with their effectiveness. 

The juice from roots with effective nodules produced significantly better 
growth of the bacteria than juice from roots with ineffective nodules in 
twenty -seven comparisons out of forty -four, the differences in the remaining 
comparisons being insignificant. 

The juice from roots with effective nodules produced significantly better 
growth than the juice from lan inoculated roots in ten comparisons out of 
twenty -five, and significantly j)oorer growth in three comparisons. 

The juice from roots with ineffecti\'e nodules produced significantly poorer 
growth than the juice from uninoculated plants in eleven comparisons out of 
twenty -five, and bottei* growtli in only one comparison. 

The production, as a result of infection, of soluble substances affecting 
growth of tlie bacteria, affords an explanation of those differences in nodule 
growth that determine the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the different 
strains of bacteria as regards nitrogen fixation within the host. 

Introduction 

Different strains of bacteria-producing nodules on a given host legume 
differ greatly in their ability to benefit that host by fixing nitrogen. Home 
strains are so ‘ ineffective ’ that they produce no appreciable improvement 
in growth of the legume and fix nitrogen in amounts difficult to detect. 

The ineffectiveness of such strains was at first attributed to some defect 
in the process of nitrogen fixation. 

The recent study of clover, pea and soy-bean nodules made by Thornton 
and Chen (1940), however, has shown that nodules produced by an in- 
effective strain contain a much smaller volume of infected cells filled with 
nodule bacteria than do effective nodules, and also that in them, the central 
tissue containing these infected cells disintegrates after a relatively very 

[ 476 ] 
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short active life. Estimates were made of the mean volume and duration 
of this central ‘bacterial tissue’ in nodules of effective and ineffective 
types. Plants of both clover and soy beans showed large differences in 
nitrogen content according to which type of nodule they carried, but the 
quantities of nitrogen fixed by a unit mass of infected nodule cells in unit 
time was found to be the same for effective and ineffective nodules. The 
whole of the large differences in total nitrogen fixed could be accounted 
for by differences in the total volume of infected nodule cells and the 
duration of these cells prior to disintegration. The further elucidation of 
the cause of ineffectiveness thus requires that the relatively small total 
volume and the short life of the infected cells in ineffective nodules b^ 
explained. 

Nodules produced by effective and ineffective strains develop during 
their early stages in the same manner, and begin to grow at the same rate. 
But after a very short while (with clover in about 7 days), the ineffective 
type of nodule stops growing, while nodules produced by an effective strain 
continue their growth. This arrested growth is the principal cause of the 
small volume of infected cells contained in an ineffective nodule, although 
in soy beans the smaller proportion of infected to sterile cells in the central 
tissue is a contributory factor. Arrested growth is due to the stopping of 
cell division in the apical cap of nodule cells. Presumably the initiation 
and maintenance of the apical meristem is due to growth substances pro- 
duced by the bacteria. The production of growth substance by the nodule 
bacteria has been demonstrated by Link (1937) and Thimann (1936, 1939), 
but Chen (1938) found that effective and ineffective strains of clover 
bacteria when growing equally vigorously in liquid culture produced similar 
amounts of growth substance, as assayed by Went’s split pea stem test. 
The stopping of growth in an ineffective nodule would thus seem to be 
a consequence of the early arrest or decrease in growth of the contained 
bacteria. Weaker growth of the invading bacteria in ineffective nodules 
is also suggested by the observation that in soy-bean nodules the central 
tissue contains a smaller proportion of infected cells in ineffective than in 
effective nodules. 

There is considerable variation in the growth rates of various strains 
of nodule bacteria in laboratory media, but no correlation could be found 
between this character and effectiveness towards the host plant. So that 
the striking difference between the growth of effective and ineffective 
strains of bacteria within the nodule is not due to any inherent difference 
in their powers of multiplication, but must indicate that the latter type 
of strain finds the host tissues an unsuitable environment for its growth. 
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Disintegration of the central bacterial tissue with its contained bacteria 
seems eventually to take place in all nodules by whatever strain they 
are produced, although in effective nodules it does not normally occur 
until the nodule is getting old. It can, however, be induced in quite young 
nodules, even of effective strains, by imposing abnormal conditions on the 
host plants, as by growing these in a boron-deficient medium (Brenchley 
and Thornton 1925), in the dark (Thornton 1929), or with an excessive 
nitrate supply (Thornton and Rudorf 1936). In nodules produced by 
ineffective strains on normally-grown host plants, the disintegration of the 
central tissue and bacteria also takes place in quite young nodules, and is 
closely similar to that which can be produced by artificially changing the 
physiology of the host plant. Like the stopping of nodule growth, the 
disintegration indicates a maladaptation between host plant and nodule 
organism. 

This maladaptation of inefficient strains to their host plant may be due 
to any of the following three causes: (a) Some factor may be normally 
present, in the host root system, that is specifically less favourable to the 
ineffective than to the effective strains. (6) The presence of an effective 
strain within the tissues may induce a change favourable to the growth of 
the bacteria, which is not induced by the presence of the ineffective strain. 
Here the action of the induced factor need not specifically favour either 
type of strain, (c) The presence of invading bacteria of an ineffective strain 
may induce some change in the host tissue that is detrimental to growth 
of the bacteria. Here again the induced factor need not act specifically 
against ineffective strains, but these strains must be the specific cause of 
its appearance. 

The substances in solution within the nodule tissue must supply food 
material to the bacteria so that it seemed natural to search in the root and 
nodule juice for the factors affecting their growth. On our first hypothesis, 
(a), the root juice of the host plant, whether uninoculated or bearing either 
type of nodule should be specifically less favourable to the growth of 
ineffective than to effective strains of the bacteria. On the second h3po- 
thesis, (6), juice from roots bearing effective nodules should be more 
favourable to the growth of the bacteria than that from roots bearing 
ineffective nodules or from uninoculated roots. On the third hypothesis, (c), 
juice from roots bearing nodules containing an ineffective strain should 
be less favourable to the growth than juice from roots bearing effective 
nodules or from uninoculated roots. 

To test these hypotheses, plants were grown in sterilized sand without 
inoculation, and inoculated with effective and ineffective strains ; the root 
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juices were extracted from each set, sterilized by filtration and their effects 
on the growth of nodule bacteria of either type were tested in mtro. Clover 
was found to be unsuitable for this work owing to its small root develop- 
ment in the young state. Peas and soy beans were used because these 
provide ample root material, and since strains showing wide differences in 
effectiveness have been isolated from their nodules (Helz, Baldwin and 
Fred 1927; Wright 1925). The cultures of pea and soy-bean nodule bacteria 
used in this work were supplied by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, to whom the authors are gratefully indebted. 

Technique 

The plants were grown at Rothamsted in sand in glazed earthenware 
pots, the peas in small pots holding 3 kg., and the soy beans in large pots 
holding 12 kg. of sand. In the experiments with peas, the sand was rendered 
free from live nodule bacteria by blowing superheated steam through the 
pots of sand via the aperture at the base. The sand used for experiments 
with soy beans was not sterilized, since it was found not to contain bacteria 
capable of producing nodules on soy beans. In all the experiments described 
below, whether with peas or soy beans, the uninoculated sets remained free 
from nodules. 

In the experiments carried out in 1936 and 1937 the following food 
solution was added to the sand, to about 15% of its dry weight, and fresh 
supplies were given during the growth of the plant: 


. K,S04 

0-87 g. 

CaS04 

0-2 g. 

K2HP04 

0-3 g. 

FeClg 

0-04 g. 

KH2P04 

0-3 g. 

Mn804 

0-04 g. 

NaCl 

0-5 g. 

Boric acid 

0-04 g. 

MgS04.7Hsj0 

0-5 g. 

Tap water 

1 litre 

For the 1939 experiments this food solution was modified as shown below, 
as to give a better calcium supply. 

K,S04 

0-9 g. 

FeCla 

0-04 g. 

K2HPO4 

0-5 g. 

MnS04 

0-04 g. 

CaH2(P04)2.4H20 

0-6 g. 

Boric acid 

0-04 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

NaCl 

0-5 g. 

0-6 g. 

Tap water 

1 litre 


The food solutions were sterilized before addition to the pots, And in the 
experiments with peas all watering was with boiled water. 
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In all experiments, inoculation was accomplished by mixing a suspension 
of the appropriate organism with the food solution before this was poured 
into the sand, the uninoculated pots receiving an equal volume of sterile 
water in place of the bacterial suspension. The seeds were externally 
sterilized by immersion in absolute alcohol followed by 0*2% aqueous 
HgClg for 3 min., and then washed in four changes of sterile water. They 
were sown immediately after application of the food solution to the pots. 
When the plants reached the flowering stage, the roots were shaken free 
from sand, washed, and the surplus water drained off them. They were then 
minced, ground in a mortar and the juice squeezed through muslin. This 
juice was then passed through two thicknesses of Whatman no. 4 filter- 
paper, and further cleared by filtration under reduced pressure through 
a pad 2 in. thick of compressed filter-paper fragments set up in a wide glass 
cylinder.* To prepare this pad, wet pieces of filter-paper about 1 cm. square 
were compressed with a glass ramrod. In the 1037 experiment with soy 
beans this filter was replaced by a Seitz filter. 

After clearing, the juice was rendered sterile by filtration successively 
through an Ll Chamberland filter-candle, and through a sterilized L5 
candle set up in a sterile vacuum flask. 

The effect of the various root juices upon the growth of the nodule 
bacteria in vitro was tested by two different methods. In the 1936 experi- 
ments with soy beans and peas the juices were added to a melted agar 
medium which was poured into petri dishes and allowed to set. A number 
of point inoculations of the test organism were made on each plate, and 
the mean area of the resulting colonies was taken as the measure of growth. 

In later experiments the test organisms were grown in liquid media 
containing the root juices, and their growth was measured by haemocyto- 
meter counts. As the details of technique varied somewhat in the different 
experiments they will be described with each experiment. 


Experiment with soy beans, 1936 

Five sets of soy beans were grown in pots of sand. One set was un- 
inoculated and the remaining sets inoculated with nodule bacteria of the 
effective strains 501 and 505, and of the ineffective strains 502 and 507. 
Six parallel pots, each with eight plants, were set up and growth carried 
out from 1 September till 26 October. 

* The apparatus used is illustrated in Proc. Roy, Soc. B (i 936 )» 119, figure 1, 
p. 478. 
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The roots were washed and the juice extracted and sterihzed by filtration. 
The medium used for testing the effects of the juices on bacterial growth 
had the following composition : 


K2HP04 

1-0 g. 

FeClg 

0-02 g. 

KHjP 04 

1-0 g. 

Sucrose 

10-0 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

0-4 g. 

Yeast water* 

100 ml. 

NaCl 

0-2 g. 

Tap water 

900 ml. 

CaCOj 

1-0 g. 

Agar 

20-0 g. 


This basal medium was divided into five portions which were autoclaved, 
cooled to 42° C and, to each portion, one of the juices was added with 
a sterile pipette to make 18% of the final volume. From each of the four 
media containing juice from the inoculated plants, sixteen petri dish plates 
were poured, each of 10 ml. of medium. These were allowed to set and 
incubated at 25° C for 24 hr. to allow the agar surface to dry. Each batch 
of sixteen plates were then divided into four sets of four replicate plates, 
one set being inoculated with each of the four strains of soy-bean nodule 
organisms 501, 505, 502 and 507. 

In the case of the uninoculated roots, however, the small supply of 
juice enabled only three replicate platings to be inoculated with each test 
organism. 

By the above plan each of the four strains was grown on media con- 
tainmg each of the five juices, namely, from uhinoculated plants and from 
plants that had borne nodules produced by each of the same four strains 
(see table 1). 

The inoculation of the agar plates was carried out as follows. Ten needles 
were set about 1-5 cm. apart in a large cork, with their points projecting 
and carefully adjusted so that the points were level. The culture to be used 
as inoculum was suspended in sterile saline solution, and about 10 ml. were 
poured into a sterile petri dish. The needles, sterilized by flaming, were 
lowered into the suspension, and their points then gently brought down on 
to the surface of the agar medium in the plate. In this way each plate was 
given ten point inoculations. After incubation for 14 days at 25° C, the 
colony areas were measured. The results are shown in table 1, which gives 
the mean colony areas in square millimetres. The mean colony area on 
each plate was taken as the unit in calculating the standard error. The 
number of degrees of freedom for each set is given in the table. This is not 
always three, because less than four replicate plates with juice from 

* Yeast water was made by boiling 10% yeast in water and filtering. 
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uninooulated plants were tested with each strain, and because some plates 
in other sets were lost from various causes. In particular, the set in which 
strain 502 was tested on juice 501 was spoilt owing to water condensing 
on the agar surface. In order to obtain a valid standard error for the whole 
experiment, a hypothetical value was allotted to tliis sot, calculated by 
Yates’s method for missing plots (Yates 1933 ). The standard error for the 
differences between any two individual set means is ±1-38. The bottom 
row gives the mean colony areas for the four test organisms combined in 
the case of each juice tested. The standard error for the differences between 
any two of these juice means is ± 0*69. 

Table 1. Experiment with soy beans, 193G 

Colony areas of four strains of soy-bean nodule bacteria on agar 
media containing root juice from variously treated plants 

Mean 

colony area Medium containing root juices from 

sq. mm. (m) f s 

Degrees of Uninoculated Plants inoculated with strain 


Strain 

freedom 

(n) 

plants 

(control juice) 

501 

505 

502 

507 

501 

m 

4-71 

6-76 

11-35 

0 

0 


n 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

505 

in 

8*58 

606 

14-04 

6-27 

8-17 


n 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

502 

in 

8-49 

(11-52) 

19-56 

6-22 

10-96 


n 

1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

507 

m 

6-28 

7-07 

7-99 

5-18 

4-37 


n 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

All strains 

m 

7-02 

7-85 

13-23 

4-41 

5-87 


s.E. of difference between any two individual means = ± 1*38. 
s.E. of differences between juice means (bottom row)= ± 0*69. 


The relative effect on the bacterial growth of root juice from plants 
bearing effective nodules, as against root juice from plants with ineffective 
nodules, can be tested in fourteen comparisons, excluding, of course, the 
hypothetical value. Juice from plants bearing the effective strain gave 
significantly the better growth in ten of these comparisons. 

The root juice from plants bearing 501 nodules did not differ significantly 
from the juice of uninoculated roots (described below as ‘control juice’) 
in its effects on any of the strains tested. Root juice from plants bearing 
the other effective strain 505, however, gave significantly better growth 
than did control juice with three of the test organisms and no significant 
difference with the fourth. 
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Juice from roots bearing ineffective nodules of strains 502 and 607, 
completely prevented growth of strain 501, but with the other three test 
organisms these two juices produced growth not significantly different 
from control. 

In this experiment the results are suggestive, but the difference in action 
of the two juices from plants with effective nodules and the different response 
of the four test organisms to the juices from plants with ineffective nodules, 
makes the comparison with control juice inconclusive. 


Experiment with peas, 1936 

In this experiment peas, inoculated with the effective strains 310 and 
317, with the ineffective strains 313 and B33 and uninoculated, were grown 
in small pots of sand as described above. The seeds were sown on 1 September 
and the plants reaped on 21 October. The root juices were extracted, and 
the growth of the four strains of pea-nodule bacteria on agar media con- 
taining each of the juices was tested by the same method as in the previous 
experiment. Each organism was, in addition, grown on the basal agar 
medium in which the root juice was replaced by distilled water. The results 
are shown in table 2 in which the mean colony areas are derived from 
three to five replicate plates, each bearing ten colonies. The standard eiTor 
for the difference between any two individual means is ± 18-38, while 
that for the difference between the juice means given in the bottom row 
is ±9-19. 

In this experiment, juice from plants with efficient nodules gave sig- 
nificantly better growth than juice from plants with inefficient nodules in 
eight out of the sixteen possible comparisons and insignificant results in 
the remainder. 

In comparison with the uninoculated control juice, that from roots 
bearing one of the effective strains (310), has given variable results, and 
its mean effect on all four test organisms does not differ significantly from 
that of the control juice. Roots bearing the other effective strain (317) 
have produced a juice giving significantly better growth of two test 
organisms, as compared with control juice, but insignificant results with 
the oth^r two. Both the root juices from plants bearing ineffective nodules 
(strains 313, B33) produced poorer growth than control juice with every 
test organism, although these differences were significant in only three out 
of the eight comparisons with individual test organisms. But when the 
growths of the four test organisms are combined, the growth on these two 
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juices differs from that on control juice with a high degree of significance. 
In only one comparison out of the eight did these two juices produce 
significantly better growth than the medium without any root juice at all. 

Table 2, Experiment with peas, 1936 

Colony areas of four strains of pea-nodule bacteria on agar media 
with and without root juices 

Mean 

colony 

area Medium containing root juices from 



sq. mm. /- 








(m) Uninoculated 





Medium 


Degrees of 

plants 

Plants with nodules by strain 

without 


freedom 

(control 





^ 

root 

Strain 

(n) 

juice) 

310 

317 

313 

B33 

juices 

310 

m 

153*4 

198*6 

190*2 

106*3 

151*3 

102*5 


n 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

317 

m 

159*4 

114*2 

145*3 

104*3 

112*2 

94*0 


n 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

313 

m 

105*6 

103*3 

156*7 

92*5 

94*3 

90*0' 


n 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

B33 

m 

130*6 

124*1 

148*1 

94*7 

113*6 

112*6 


n 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

All strains m 

137*3 

135*0 

162*3 

94*4 

117*8 

99*7 


s.E. of differences between individual means = ± 18*38. 
s.E, of differences between juice means = ± 9*19. 


This experiment thus confirms the conclusions of the first experiment 
in that plants bearing one of the effective strains (317) produced a juice 
stimulating bacterial growth compared with control juice, while the juice 
from plants bearing either of the ineffective strains was definitely less good 
than control juice as a medium for the growth of the test bacteria. 


Experiment with peas, 1937 

The method of estimating bacterial growth by colony area was found 
to be not altogether satisfactory owing to uneven growth of the colonies ; 
it was, therefore, decided to estimate growth by means of haeinocytometer 
comits of the test organisms growing in liquid culture. 

Peas were grown in small pots of sand, sets of eight replicate pots being 
inoculated with strains 310, 317 and B33, and one set left uninoculated. 
The peas were grown from 8 March till 6 June, and the root juices extracted 
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and sterilized by filtration. The test organisms were grown in the following 


liquid medium : 

KjjHPOi 

0-5 g. 

CaCOg 

0-6 g. 

KH2PO4 

0-6 g. 

Sucrose 

10-0 g. 

MgS04.7H,0 

0-2 g. 

Yeast water (10% yeast) 

100 ml. 

NaCl 

0-1 g. 

Tap water 

900 ml. 

CaS04 

1-0 g. 




The medium was put up in 20 ml. portions in small fiasks, sterilized in the 
autoclave and 5 ml. of juice added aseptically to each flask. Duplicate 
flasks of medium containing each type of juice were inoculated with 
standard loopfuls of a suspension of B33 strain of pea-nodule bacteria. 
After 18 days’ growth at 25° C, the numbers of bacterial cells were counted 
on a haemocytometer ruled in 4 J-q sq. mm. The results are set out in table 3, 
where each value given is the mean count of duplicate flasks. The standard 
error for the difference between any two means is ± 25-9. 

Table 3. Experiment with peas, 1937 

Growth of pea organism, strain B 33. Bacterial cells per ml. in liquid media 
containing root juices, means of duplicate cultures 

Medium containing root juices from peas 

Uninoculated Inoculated Inoculated Inoculated 
(control juice) strain 310 strain 317 strain B 33 
1828 2083 1915 1608 

s.E. of difference between any two means = ± 25*9, w = 4 

Both the efficient strain root juices gave significantly better growth than 
did the control juice. The juice from roots bearing the inefficient B33 
nodules produced less growth than any of the other juices, the significance 
of the differences having in each case a probability of less than 1 %. 

Experiment with soy beans, 1937 

Soy beans were grown in large pots with one set uninoculated and other 
sets inoculated with strains 501, 502, 505 and 507. The seed was sown on 
10 April and the plants reaped on 10 July. Boot juices were extracted and 
sterilized as before. A liquid medium was made up similar to that used in 
the last experiment but with the sucrose replaced by dextrose, which was 
found better for the growth of soy-bean bacteria. This medium was put up 
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in 16 ml. portions in wide test-tubes, to each of which, after sterilization, 
6 ml. of juice to be tested was added aseptically. Batches of six replicate 
tubes were given control juice, and juices from plants bearing 506 and 607 
nodules respectively. Two of each of these tubes were inoculated with 
strain 601, two with strain 502 and two with strain 507. The yield of juice 
from plants bearing 501 and 502 nodules was insufficient, so that only two 
strains of test organisms, 501 and 502, were grown on these juices, each in 
duplicate tubes. 

After 12 days’ incubation at 25"^ C, the growth of the bacteria was esti- 
mated from haemocytometer counts. The results of this experiment are 
shown in table 4. 

Table 4. Experiment with soy bean, 1937 

Growth of soy-bean organisms. Bacterial colls per ml. in liquid media 
with root juices, mean of dujDlicato cultures 

Medium containing root juice from soy beans 

, A ^ 

Inoculated with strain 

Test Uninoculated , ■■ — — 

organism (control juice) 501 505 502 507 

507 1251 — 790 — - 668 

s.E. of difference between any two means, 65* 1, n=:3 


501 

1835 

1938 

1533 

403 

960 

502 

1680 

2122 

1263 

1328 

660 

Means of both 

1767 

2030 

1397 

866 

810 


strains 

s.E. of the difference between individual means = ± 210-7, n = 10 


On account of the incompleteness of the test with 507 bacteria, separate 
standard errors have been calculated for this series and for the remaining 
two series inoculated with 501 and 502 bacteria. With the former, the 
standard error for a difference between the means is ± 65*1, while for the 
latter the error for differences between individual means is ±210*7. 

When growth on juices from plants bearing efficient and inefficient 
strains is compared for the three test organisms, the inefficient strain juices 
give significantly the poorer growth in seven, and insignificant differences 
in two of the nine comparisons. 

Five comparisons can be made between growth of the test organisms 
on juices from plants bearing effective nodules of strains 501 and 505 with 
their growth on juice from uninoculated plants. In one comparison the 
former tjrpe of juice gave significantly better and, in a second, significantly 
poorer growth. The other differences were not significant. The two root 
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juices from plants bearing inefficient nodules of strains 502 and 507 gave 
significantly poorer growth than did the control juice in four comparisons 
out of five, and gave an insignificant result in the remaining comparison. 

This experiment thus confirmed the depressing action of juices from roots 
with inefficient strains, but did not bear out the previous experiments as 
regards the improved growth on juices from roots with the efficient nodules 
as compared with control juice. 


Experiment with peas, 1939 

Peas were grown in small pots of sand with one set uninoculated and 
others inoculated with strains 317 and 313. The plants were grown from 
4 April till 26 June, and the root juices extracted and filtered as before. 
Small flasks were set up, each containing 50 ml. of the following medium 
in which the yeast extract was replaced by asparagin as a nitrogen source, 
so that the root juice should supply the sole source of accessory growth 
substances. 


K2HP04 

0-5 g. 

CaS04 

0-6 g. 

KH2P04 

0 5 g. 

FeCla 

0-02 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

0-2 g. 

Asparagin 

0-5 g. 

NaCl 

0-1 g. 

Dextrose 

5-0 g. 

CaCl2 

0-1 g. 

Tap water 

1000 ml. 


The flasks of medium were sterilized, and to each 10 ml. of root juice were 
added aseptically. Each flask was inoculated with 1 ml. of a suspension of 
the test organism. Eight flasks of control juice and six of each of the other 
types of juice were set up, and half the flasks with each juice were inoculated 
with 317 and half with B33 organisms. Two of the flasks inoculated with 
strain B33 and one inoculated with strain 317 were lost by contamination, 
so that the number of replicates counted varies between the different sets 
as shown in table 5. The results of the haeniocytometer counts after 
10 days* incubation at 25° C are shown in table 5. 

The growth of strain 317 was poor on all media, and did not make 
significantly different growth on any of them. Organism B33 grew better. 
Its growth was much poorer on juice from roots bearing inefficient 313 
nodules than on control juice, but growth was also significantly poorer 
on the 317 juice. Indeed, the two juices from inoculated roots did not 
differ significantly from each other in their effects in this experiment. 
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Table 5. Experiment with peas, 1939 

Growth of pea-nodule bacteria, strains 317 and B33. Bacterial cells per ml. 
in media with pea-root juices 

Media containing root juices from peas 

Bacterial ^ ^ n 

numbers (m) Uninoculated Inoculated with strain 

Test Degrees of (control 

organisms freedom (n) juice) 317 313 

317 m 169 146 156 

n 3 2 2 

s.E. of difference between two means = ±12-7 3, n = 7 

B33 m 2079 1616 1295 

n 2 12 

s.E. of difference between two means = ± 129*8, n = 5 

Experiment with soy beans, 1939 

Soy beans were grown in large pots of sand with one set uninoculated and 
other sets inoculated with strains 501 and 507 respectively. The seed was 
sown on 4 April and after 1 0 weeks’ growth the roots were washed and the 
root juices extracted and sterilized by filtration. The same liquid test 
medium was employed as in the last experiment with peas ; duplicate flasks 
were set up with each type of juice, 10 ml. of juice being added aseptically 
to 50 ml. of sterilized medium. All the flasks were inoculated with 1 ml. 
of a suspension of strain 507 and incubated at 25° C for 3 weeks, growth of 
the bacteria being slow. Haemocytometer counts of the resulting growth 
gave the mean figures shown in table 6. 

Table 6. Experiment with soy beans, 1939 

Growth of soy-bean nodule bacteria, strain 507. Bacterial cells per ml. in media 
containing soy-root juices. Means of four replicate cultures 

Medium containing root juice from plants 

Uninoculated Inoculated with strains 
(control juice) 601 507 

471 1980 1127 

s.E. of difference between means = ± 129*8, n = 9 

The juice from roots bearing the inefficient 507 nodules gave significantly 
poorer growth of the test organism than did the juice from roots with the 
efficient 601 nodules, but the control juice behaved in an unusual manner 
and gave much poorer growth than either of the other juices. It is possible 
that this unusual result was due to the omission of yeast from the basal 
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medium. This experiment thus provides the only case in which juice from 
plants bearing nodules of an inefficient strain gave better growth than juice 
from nodule-free roots. 

Discctssion 

The composition of root juice is clearly liable to be affected both by 
growing conditions of the plant and by details in the method of extraction 
and filtration that are very difficult to control. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that somewhat variable results will be obtained in experiments of the 
type described above. The experiments must be considered together in 
order to assess the validity of conclusions derived from them. They com- 
prise six experiments, three with peas and three with soy beans. The fact 
that the technique of testing the effect of the juices was varied from one 
experiment to another will strengthen the conclusions common to all the 
experiments. In most of the experiments several test organisms were used, 
and in all of them several types of root juices were compared. 

It was pointed out in the introduction (p. 477) that the maladaptation 
to their host plant shown by ineffective strains might be due to some factor 
normally present in the root system, that acted specifically against such 
strains. The growth of the different bacteria in root juice from uninoculated 
plants, shown in tables 1, 2, 4 and 5, is not correlated with the effectiveness 
or otherwise of the strain used as test organism. This shows that the root 
juice does not normally contain any factor that acts specifically against 
ineffective strains. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that the type of nodule on the root 
system affects the ability of the juice from roots and nodules to support 
growth of the test organisms. Analyses of variance were made for each 
experiment, and the standard errors of differences between means obtained. 
The latter are given for each experiment. Prom them has been calculated 
the significance of differences in gi*owth of the nodule bacteria on juices 
from plants bearing effective and ineffective nodules, and on juice from 
nodule-free roots. These comparisons have been summarized in table 7, 
in which a 'plus’ sign means that there has been significantly better, and 
a 'minus’ sign significantly poorer growth, while 'O’ means that the 
difference did not attain significance. The third column shows the com- 
parative growth of test organisms on juices from roots bearing effective 
nodules as against growth on juices from roots with ineffective nodules. 
Out of the forty-four possible comparisons, there were twenty-seven in 
which the former juice gave significantly the better growth. In aU remaining 
seventeen cases the differences were insignificant. 
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This effect of root juice upon bacterial growth affords a simple explana- 
tion of the observed appearances in effective and ineffective nodules. The 
rapid growth and long duration of activity amongst the bacteria in effective 
nodules and the slower growth and early onset of disintegration of the 
bacteria in ineffective nodules is just the result that might be expected 
from the different environment provided by the root juice in each case. 

The difference in effect of juice from roots bearing effective and ineffective 
nodules might itself be due to a stimulating action upon bacterial growth 
of the former type of juice, or to a depressing action of the latter type. 
These two effects can, to some extent, be separated by comparison with 
the effects of control juice from nodule-free roots. 

Twenty-five comparisons have been made between the effects of juices 
from roots bearing effective nodules and those of control juice (column 4 
of table 7). The former gave significantly better growth of bacteria than 
control juice in ten cases and significantly poorer growth in three cases. 

Twenty-five comparisons were made between growth on juices from 
plants with ineffective nodules and on control juice (column 5, table 7). 
In eleven of those the juice from roots with ineffective nodules gave growth 
significantly poorer than control juice, and in only one case was this result 
reversed. 

The evidence taken as a whole thus indicates that there is an increased 
stimulating effect from juices of roots bearing effective nodules, possibly 
connected with the products of nitrogen fixation, while the presence of 
ineffective strains in the roots induces the appearance of some factor in 
the root juice which is depressing in its action on bacterial growth. 

With regard to the nature of this depressing factor, it should be noted 
that the test organisms made growth on all the juices that were tested 
except on two in the first experiment. In no instance could a transmissible 
lytic agent be found in the juice. This provides strong evidence against the 
hypothesis that any of the strains tested owe their ineffectiveness to the 
presence of bacteriophage. Had bacteriophage been present in a con- 
centration sufficient to produce the symptoms observed in the ineffective 
nodules, the technique of growing the same strain in the presence of filtrates 
of the crushed nodules and roots should have revealed its presence. The 
same technique of juice extraction has, in fact, been successfully used to 
demonstrate the presence of bacteriophage in nodules of peas grown in 
garden soil. 

The present results provide no evidence as to whether the factors affecting 
the growth of nodules and of their contained bacteria are localized in those 
nodules or distributed throughout the root system. But it seems probable 
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that they are localized in or near the nodulea; for, when nodvies of both 
effective and ineffective types develop on the same root system, the characteristic 
size and appearance of each type of nodule is not affected by the presence of 
the other type on the same root. 


Table 7. Summary of significant differences 




3 

4 

6 



Comparative growth of bacteria on root 



juices from plants inoculated with 



Effective 

Effective 

Ineffective 



strain — 

strain — 

strain — 


Test 

Ineffective 

uninoculated uninoculated 

Experiment 

organism 

strain 



Soy 1936 (table 1) 

501 

+ + + 4- 

+ 0 

— 


505 

+ +00 

+ 0 

00 


502 

4- 4- 

+ 

00 


507 

4-4-00 

00 

00 

Pea 1936 (table 2) 

310 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

+ + 

-0 


317 

+ 000 

-0 

— 


313 

+ +00 

+ 0 

0 0 


B33 

0 + 00 

00 

00 

Pea 1937 (table 3) 

B33 

+ + 

+ + 

- 

Soy 1937 (table 4) 

501 

+ + + + 

00 

— 


502 

+ + +0 

+ 0 

~0 


507 

0 

- 

- 

Pea 1939 (table 5) 

317 

0 

0 

0 


B33 

0 

- 


Soy 1939 (table 6) 

507 

0 

+ 

+ 

Totals : 





Significantly greater 


27 

10 

1 

Significantly less 


0 

3 

11 

Insignificant 


17 

12 

13 

Total comparisons 


44 

25 

25 


A plus sign means that the first-named root juice produced significantly better, 
and a minus sign significantly poorer growth than the second-named juice. ‘0’ in- 
dicates an insignificant difference. 


The evidence as a whole suggests that a soluble substance is formed 
within the nodules produced by an ineffective strain, that is harmful to the 
growth of the bacteria. The formation of such a substance would account 
for the early arrest in nodule growth and for the rapid onset of disintegration 
of the contained bacteria. 
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Competition between related strains of nodule bacteria 
and its influence on infection of the legume host 

By Hugh Nigol ano H. G. Thornton 

Bacteriology Department, Itotlmnsted Expermental Station 

{CommunicMed by Sir John Russell, F.R.S, — Received 24 February 1941) 

The work deals with tiic behaviour of inixed strains of nodule bacteria 
towards each other and towards tlieir k^^uiiio host. 

It introduces the concept of dominance in competition between strains. 
Tliis dornmance is independent of degree of effectiveness as regards nitrogen 
fixation. 

Wliore two strains of nodule bac(.eria are both present in the siirroundings 
of tlioir host’s root systenn active competition betweiai tliom may cause the 
strain having the liighca- initial growth rate almost completely to chock 
multiplication of the other strain outside the i)lant. This doininiint strain 
will then be responsible for nearly all the nodules. 

In peas and soy beans, where growth of the root system is rapid and of 
coinj)aratively short duration, the nodule-producing capacity of the })lant 
may bo partially or wholly satisfied by the noduk^s produced within the first 
few weeks, so that further infection, whether by the same or by a different 
strain, is checked or inhibited. 

In clover, whose root system continues to grow over a long period, the 
first-formed nodules do not sto]) further nodules from being formed either by 
the same or by a diff(;rent strain. 

There art^ large differences in the rat.es of appearance and fmal numbtjrs 
of nodules produced by different strains supj)lied in pure cultunb parti- 
cularly witlj clover. 

The relative numbers of nodules produced by the two strains simul- 
taneously ap})lied to the roots is con^lit-ioned by the specific infectivity 
peculiar to each strain, unless some other factor, sucli as competition outside 
the j)lant, masks this effect. 


1. Inteodtjction 

Ihe factors that cjontrol the infection of croj) plants by various micro- 
organisms have been extensively investigated in the hope of being able to 
check infection by pathogens and of stimulating it in the case of symbiotic 
organisms. Most of these studies have been carried out with pure cultures, 
although in a state of nature the micro-organism attacks its host plant in 
the presence of, and often in comj)etiti()n with, other organisms which may 
belong to quite different groups or to strains closely related to itself. The 

[ 32 ] 
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competition between different genera and species of . pathogenic and 
saprophytic fungi in the soil has formed the subject of fruitful study. For 
references, see a review by Garrett (1939). 

Very little is known, however, about the intra-specific competition for 
infection that may take place when two or more related strains of a 
pathogenic or symbiotic organism are present, either simultaneously or in 
succession, in the surroundings of their host plant. This type of competition, 
when it takes place between strains differing markedly in their effect on 
the host, must greatly influence the results of infection, and presents a 
problem of evident importance both to plant pathology and to the practical 
application of our knowledge of the symbiotic nodule bacteria. 

It is a complex problem involving factors such as competition outside 
the host plant, as well as the relative infective virulence of the strain and 
the question of a possible acquired immunity developed by the host plant : 
factors which may operate independently or may interact. 

The genus Rhizobium offers unique material for the investigation of 
competitive infection because infection is localized in the form of nodules, 
a count of which provides a simple measure of infectivity; because it is 
often relatively easy to identify the strain that has produced a given 
nodule, and because the host is not killed by the infection which can hence 
be studied over the full period of the plant’s growth. 

A field of research of considerable agricultural importance has been 
opened up by the discovery that certain strains of Rhizobium produce 
nodules that are almost wholly ineffective in benefiting their legume host 
plant. In particular, this discovery suggests a new application for the 
process of legume seed ‘inoculation’ with cultures of nodule bacteria. 
Hitherto this process has been mainly successful where a leguminous crop, 
often of comparatively recent introduction, was being grown in a soil 
otherwise lacking or deficient in bacteria capable of producing nodules upon 
its roots. However, soils are now known where a legume crop finds a 
predominant strain of Rhizobium which will produce nodules upon it but 
will not materially benefit its growth. In such soils it should be possible 
to use the inoculation process to supply the legume crop with an effective 
strain to replace the ineffective one that it will otherwise acquire from the 
soil. 

But if this replacement is to be a success, the introduced beneficial strain 
must be capable of competing for nodule formation with the ineffective 
strain already present, probably in far greater numbers, in the soil. Our 
information about strain ‘ effectiveness ’ will be of little use in extending 
the benefits of the inoculation technique to soil infested with ineffective 
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strains until we have some understanding of the factors that control 
competition for nodule formation when two or more strains, both 
capable of forming nodules, are present in the root surroundings of 
the host plant. 

The important effects of this competition upon the yield and nitrogen 
content of the host crop plant are well shown by some work carried out at 
Rothamsted with the ineffective 'Coryn* strain which infects clover. This 
strain was isolated from stunted clover plants which characterized the 
pastures on Coryn Mountain in central Wales. Preliminary experiments 
with clover grown in pots of sand indicated that when this strain was 
present in the sand it reduced the growth of the plant even when effective 
strains were also present (see experiment 1). A search was therefore made 
for an effective strain capable of producing a good growth of clover in sand 
containing Coryn strain bacteria. A strain satisfactory in this respect was 
obtained from Professor Ch. Barthel, Central Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Stockholm, for whose kind assistance thanks are due. This strain 
is referred to below as strain A. 

The following experiment illustrates the effect of the Coryn strain on 
the growth of clover in the presence of strain A and of a mixture of strains 
of clover Rhizobium, effective by themselves but liable to be suppressed 
when in competition with the Coryn strain. 

Exjperiment 1 

Montgomery red clover was grown in glazed earthenware pots each 
containing 12 kg. of nitrogen-deficient sand. One litre of the following 
nutrient solution was added : 


K2S04 

0-9 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

0-5 g. 

CaS04.2H20 

0-3 g. 

NaCl 

0-5 g. 

K2HPO4 

0-3 g. 

FeClg 

0-04 g, 

KH2PO4 

0-3 g. 

Tap water 

11. 


All the pots received a mixed inoculum of efficient strains of clover 
nodule bacteria derived from Rothamsted soil. 

The s^nd was not sterilized because it was hoped that wild strains of 
bacteria casually introduced might contain amongst them some that were 
capable of competing effectively with the Coryn strain. This hope was not 
realized, but later, a strain having this desirable character was isolated 
from Agdell Field, Rothamsted. This strain (labelled W) was included in 
experiment 2. 
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Set 1 received only the wild local strains, set 2 received in addition a 
suspension of the Coryn strain, set 3 of strain A, and set 4 of both these 
strains in approximately equal numbers. These inocula were added to the 
food solution before it was added to the sand. Set 1 consisted of five and 
the remaining sets of fifteen replicate pots; each pot contained five plants. 
The seed was sown on 11 April. The resulting dry weights and nitrogen 
contents of the plants obtained after 14 weeks' growth, are shown in table 1 . 


Table 1. Experiment 1. Red clover grown in 

NITROGEN-DEFICIENT SAND 



no. of 

strains of Rhizobium 

set 

pots 

supplied 

1 

5 

mixed Rotharnsted strains 
only 

2 

15 

mixed Rotharnsted strains 
plus Coryn strain 

3 

15 

mixed Rotharnsted strains 
plus strain A 

4 

15 

mixed Rotharnsted strains 


plus Coryn strain and 
strain A 


mean 

dry 

weights 
per pot 

standard 

N content 
of plants, 
means 
per pot 

standard 

g- 

errors 

mg. 

errors 

28-00 

± 1-32 

701 

+ 34*4 

8-95 

± 1-91 

218 

i 46'3 

26-84 

±0-85 

673 

±32-7 

21-89 

± 1-57 

550 

±40-7 


The mixed local strains without further addition (set 1 ) ])roduced a good 
growth of clover with a mean dry weight i)er pot of 28 g. containing 701 mg. 
of nitrogen. The addition of the Coryn strain to these mixed strains in set 2 
reduced their effect so that the clover in set 2 gave a mean yield of 8*95 g. 
containing 218 mg. of nitrogen. But in the presence of strain A, the Coryn 
strain reduced the growth and nitrogen fixation to a very small though 
significant extent (set 4). 


Experiment 2 

The effects on the growth of red clover of the effective strains A, W and 
the Wisconsin strain 205 alone and in combination with the ineffective 
strains Coryn and Wisconsin strain 202 were tested in a pot experiment in 
nitrogen-deficient sand. The two Wisconsin strains used were amongst those 
employed by Dunham and Baldwin in their work on double inoculation 
( 1931 ). The clover was grown in glazed earthenware pots containing 12 kg. 
of sand supplied with the same nutrient solution as was used in experiment 1 . 


3-2 
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Sets of pots were supplied with each of the effective strains alone and in 
combination with each of the ineffective strains. Suspensions of the bacteria 
were added to the nutrient solution before pouring on to the sand. In the 
sets receiving two strains, approximately equal numbers of cells of each 
strain were mixed in suspension before addition to the sand. The sand was 
not sterilized because the previous experiment had shown that it did not 
contain strains capable of competing with the Coryn strain. Montgomery 
red clover was sown on 23 March and grown for 14 weeks. The dry weights 
and nitrogen contents then found are shown in table 2. 


Table 2. Experiment 2. Red clover grown in 

NITROGEN-DEFICIENT SAND 


N content 





mean dry 


of plants, 




strains of 

weights 


means 



no. of 

Rhizobium 

per pot 

standard 

per pot 

standard 

set 

pots 

supplied 

g* 

errors 

mg. 

errors 

1 

10 

A 

913 

±0-91 

230 

± 27-3 

2 

10 

W 

8-90 

±040 

228 

±13*7 

3 

10 

205 

7-23 

±046 

214 

± 10-7 

4 

10 

A + C 

9-54 

±0-60 

257 

± 18-7 

5 

10 

w+c 

9-87 

±0-97 

260 

±21-9 

6 

15 

205 4-0 

0-29 

±0-23 

4 

± hO 

7 

10 

A + 202 

1L31 

± 0-52 

280 

± 19-9 

8 

10 

W + 202 

9-85 

±0-75 

244 

± 20-5 

9 

10 

205 + 202 

5-08 

±0-62 

162 

±13*9 


The three effective strains produced a good growth of clover in the 
absence of the ineffective strains (sets 1~3). The normally effective strain 205 
was almost incapable of supporting growth of the clover in the presence of 
the Coryn strain (set 6). The effect of strain 205 was also significantly 
reduced by the presence of the ineffective strain 202 (set 9). But the effects 
of the dominant and effective strains A and W were not significantly 
affected by the presence of the laige inocula of Coryn or 202 added to the 
sand in sets 4, 5, 7, and 8. The results of these two experiments are most 
easily explained on the assumption that certain strains prevent or check 
nodule formation by other strains that are simultaneously present in the 
root surroundings. This check might be due either to competition between 
the strains outside the plant or to nodules first produced by one strain 
conferring an immunity in the plant against the entry of the other strain. 
Israilsky (1929) claimed that such an immunity could be induced. 
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Marie Lohnis (1930) made experiments with red clover inoculated with 
Wisconsin strains 205 and 202. She found that when the plants were 
supplied with one of these strains at sowing time, re-inoculation with the 
same or with the other strain after about a month’s growth caused no 
significant increase in nodule numbers. She grew her plants in tubes of 
agar medium, under which conditions poor growth of the j)lant usually 
limits nodule numbers to a low figure which might well have been reached 
in month-old plants. 

Dunham and Baldwin (1931) made experiments with lucerne, clover, 
peas and soy beans, using, with each host plant, an effective and an 
ineffective strain of nodule organism, the two strains being applied to the 
same plants, in some sets simultaneously at sowing time, and in other 
sets in succession, one strain at sowing time and the other after an in- 
terval of 4-f) weeks. After simultaneous inoculation, the two strains both 
usually produced nodules. With successive inoculation, in six sets out of 
eight the first-applied strain produced all the nodules that were tested, the 
remaining two sets giving nodules by both strains. In a second experiment 
using clover inoculated at sowing with strain 202 and after 56 days re- 
inoculated with strain 205, the first strain contributed all of the 100 nodules 
tested. 

This preponderating effect of the first-applied strain could, on the 
evidence, be explained by several hypotheses : 

(a) The growth of the plant may have been slowed down to such an 
extent by the time the second inoculation was made that nodule formation 
by either strain had ceased. 

(b) The first strain may have continued to produce nodules after the 
second inoculation but it may have immunized the plant specifically against 
the second strain. This explanation is the one favoured by the authors. 

(c) The nodule-bearing capacity of the plant may have been satisfied 
by the first-applied strain so that, by the time of the second inoculation, 
few or no further nodules could be produced by either strain. Neither this 
nor explanation {a) is sufficient to explain the results of Dunham and 
Baldwin’s second experiment with clover, where they refer to the formation 
of nodules on new roots. But either explanation might apply to their 
results with other plants. 

{d) The first strain may have sw'amped the second strain and prevented 
its multiplication outside the plant. In this work the second strain was 
poured on to the sand which already contained a presumably large popula- 
tion of the first strain. 
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2. Factors affecting the competition for nodule production 

BETWEEN STRAINS OF PEA AND SOY BEAN RhIZOBIUM 
Experiment 3 

The following experiment was made in the hope of confirming some of 
Dunham and Baldwin’s results and of testing the applicability of some of 
the explanations given above. Dwarf peas were grown in glazed earthen- 
ware pots each containing 3 kg. of nitrogen-deficient silver sand and 
supplied with the same nutrient solution as was used in the first two 
experiments. The sand was rendered free from nodule bacteria by blowing 
steam for 30 min. through a hole in the base of the pot. The nutrient 
solution was sterilized and watering was carried out with boiled rain w ater. 

Two strains of nodule bacteria were used in the experiment, the effective 
strain Wisconsin 310, used by Dunham and Baldwin in their experiment, 
and the ineffective strain B 33, also obtained from Wisconsin.* 

Set 1 received an inoculum of strain B 33 at the time of sowing, and 
was given a further heavy dose of the same strain when the plants were 
6 weeks old. In set 3 the same strain was applied only after the peas had 
grown for 6 weeks without nodule bacteria. 

Sets 4 and 6 were similarly inoculated with strain 310: set 4 receiving 
the bacteria both at sowing time and after 6 weeks, set 6 only after 6 weeks. 

Set 2 received strain B 33 at sowing time and strain 310 after 6 weeks. 
Set 5 received strain 310 at sowing time and strain B 33 after 6 weeks. 

Sets 7 and 8 received an inoculation of both strains applied simul- 
taneously, suspensions of each strain containing approximately equal 
numbers of bacteria being mixed before application to the sand. In set 7 
this mixture was applied both at sowing time and after 6 weeks and in 
set 8 only after 6 weeks. 

An uninoculated control set was also included. The peas in this set re- 
mained free from nodules. 

The inocula were applied in the food solution. The pots were allowed to 
dry somewhat before adding the second inoculation, to ensure that it 
mixed well with the sand. Each set consisted of four replicate pots except 
sets 1 and 4 which consisted of six pots each, from two of which the plants 
were removed after 6 weeks and their nodules counted. Four peas were 
grown in each pot from externally sterilized seed. After 16 weeks’ growth, 
the remaining plants were removed from the pots and their nodules counted. 

The authors thanks are due to the Staff of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for their kindness in supplying cultures of the strains of pea and soy 
bean Rhizobium used in this work and also of strains 202 and 206. isolated from clover. 
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Cultures were isolated from sixty nodules, fifteen taken at random from 
each pot, in each set that had received both strains. The cultures thus 
isolated were identified as belonging to strain 310 or B 33 according to the 
appearance of their growth on yeast agar slopes, which is very distinct as 
between the two strains. From these identifications the percentage of 
nodules belonging to each strain were estimated. 


Table 3. Experiment 3. Peas grown in sand 

percentage 

strains supplied mean number of nodules per pot containing 




after 

after 

standard 

after 

M 1 

standard 

strain 

strain 

set 

at sowing 

6 weeks 

6 weeks 

errors 

16 weeks 

errors 

B33 

310 

1 

B 33 

B 33 

560 

±321 

548 

±25-0 

— 

— 

2 

B 33 

310 

— 

— 

473 

±25-8 

96- 1 

3-9 

3 

— 

B 33 

— 

— 

266 

± 43 0 

— 

— 

4 

310 

310 

332 

±51-5 

417 

±42-0 

— 

— 

5 

310 

B33 

— 

— 

417 

± 9-8 

116 

88-4 

6 

— 

310 

— 

— 

306 

± 39-0 

— 

— 

7 

B 33 + 310 

B 33 + 310 

— 

— 

434 

± 19-0 

95' 5 

4-5 

8 

— 

B 33 + 310 

— 

— 

285 

± 5*5 

94'6 

5'4 


The results of the experiment are set out in table 3. Sets 3 and 6, which 
were not inoculated until the plants were 6 weeks old, subsequently 
developed a mean of 266 and 306 nodules per pot respectively, thus showing 
that peas of this age were not too old to develop plenty of nodules. 

Nodules produced during the first 6 weeks reduced the subsequent 
nodule formation from a re-inoculation made at this time. But this inhibition 
affected further nodule formation by the same strain as much as by a 
different strain. Thus strain B 33 produced 550 nodules per pot in the first 
6 weeks (set 1 ) and the numbers found after, at 1 6th week, were not increased 
either by re-inoculation with the same strain (set 1) or by the other strain 
(set 2), though in the latter set a few nodules were produced by the second 
applied strain. Strain 310 produced 332 nodules per pot in the first 
6 weeks. Re-inoculation with the same strain increased the mean number 
of nodules per pot by a further 85, developed between the 6th and the 
16th week, resulting in a total of 417 nodules (set 4). But plants that bore 
no nodules during the first 6 weeks and were then supplied with strain 310, 
developed 306 nodules by the 16th week (set 6). Hence the presence of 
nodules during the first 6 weeks reduced the number of nodules sub- 
sequently produced from 306 to 85. The nodules formed during the first 
6 weeks by strain 310 had a similar effect in reducing subsequent nodule 
formation in plants re-inoculated with strain B 33 (set 5). The root system 
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of the plant thus has only a limited capacity for producing nodules: this 
limit was reached within the first 6 weeks by plants supplied with strain 
B 33 but was not attained during this initial period by plants supplied 
with strain 310 (sets 1 and 4). 

The final nodules produced in set 6 show an increase of 85 on the 
332 nodules produced during the first 6 weeks by strain 310. This figure 
represents about 20% of the total 417 nodules produced during the whole 
growth period. Since 1 1-6 % of this total consisted of B 33 nodules, about 
half the nodules produced after the application of strain B 33 were due to 
this strain. Thus the experiment provides no evidence that the first-applied 
' strain confers any specific immunity against subsequent nodule formation 
by a different strain. For, when strain B 33 was first applied (sets 1 and 2), 
the nodules formed during the first 6 weeks prevented any further increase 
in nodule numbers by either strain, while the lesser number of nodules 
produced by strain 310 within the first 6 weeks allowed an equal chance 
for further nodules to be ])roduced by bacteria of strain 310, still present 
in the sand, or by those of strain B 33, subsequently added (set 5). 

When the two strains were applied simultaneously in about equal 
numbers (sets 7 and 8) the ineffective strain B 33 dominated the nodule 
formation. This dominant strain also differed from strain 310 in that, when 
applied alone at sowing time, it enabled the plant to reach the limit of its 
nodule-producing power withm the first 6 weeks (compare sets 1 and 4). 

Experiment 4 

Another pot experiment with peas was made to test the dominance of 
one strain over another when both were simultaneously applied. In this 
experiment, one set of four replicate pots was supplied with a mixed 
culture in about equal numbers of strains 310 and B 33, and another set 
with a mixture of strains 310 and 313, the latter being the ineffective strain 
which, together with strain 310, was employed in Dunham and Baldwin’s 
work. The technique of this experiment was similar to the one above 
described. The plants were grown from 8 March till 12 June, when the 
nodules were counted and isolations of the bacteria were made from forty 
nodules of each set (ten per pot). The set given a mixed inoculum of 
strain 3L0 and B 33 produced a mean of 685 nodules per pot, 93 % of those 
tested containing strain B 33. The set given the mixture of strains 310 
and 313 produced 703 nodules, strain 313 contributing 90 % of those tested. 
In these experiments with peas, two strains, both ineffective, in, nitrogen 
fixation, were strikingly dominant as regards nodule production over the 
effective strain 310, when applied at the same time as the latter. 
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Experiment 5 

An experiment on lines similar to experiment 3 was carried out with 
soy beans, which were grown in glazed earthenware pots each containing 
12 kg. of nitrogen-deficient sand and supplied with 1 1. per pot of the same 
nutrient solution used in the previous experiments. The sand and nutrient 
solution were not sterilized, as it had been found that bacteria capable of 
producing nodules on soy beans were not naturally present in either. Two 
strains of nodule bacteria, both obtained from Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, were used in this work; strain 501 — an effective strain 
also used by Dunham and Baldwin (1931) — and the ineffective strain 507. 
The plant of the experiment was similar to that of experiment 3 except 
that the re-inoculations were carried out after 9 weeks’ growth and that 
four instead of two additional pots inoculated at sowing time with each 
strain, were set up for the purpose of counting the nodules found at the 
time of the second inoculation. The remaining pots were kept on until the 
16th week, when the nodules were counted and examined. 

The nodules produced by the two bacterial strains 501 and 507 possess 
the fortunate character of being readily distinguishable from free-hand 
sections. Those produced by the effective strain 501 are soft in the centre, 
which is either dark red or olive green in colour; those produced l)y the 
ineffective strain 507 are hard in the centre, which is either white or very 
pale clear green. These differences are due to the different proportions of 
cells containing bacteria and of sterile starch-filled cells in the central tissue 
of the nodule (see Chen and Thornton 1940). Two hundred nodules produced 
by each strain in pure culture were cut across and every nodule could be 
correctly ascribed by this test to the strain which produced it. 

At the conclusion of the experiment nodules were counted and about 
100 nodules per pot were identified by free-hand sections. From these 
identifications the percentage of nodules produced by each strain was 
calculated for each of the sets with mixed inoculations. The results of this 
experiment are shown in table 4. 

In this experiment, as in the last, the nodules produced on the young 
plants tended to inhibit the further formation of nodules by either strain. 
Strain 501 produced 247 nodules per pot by the 9th W' eek ; and re-inoculation 
by either strain at this time failed to cause any significant increase in 
nodule numbers by the 16th week (sets 1 and 2), although plants whose 
roots were nodule-free up to the 9th week and wliich were then supplied 
with strain 501 developed 229 nodules (set 3), and similar plants supplied 
at this time with strain 607 produced 1^9 nodules betw een the 9th and the 
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16th week (set 6). Strain 507 produced 129 nodules by the 9th week: 
after re-inoculation with the same strain, plants in set 4 finally produced 
191 nodules, an increase of 62 nodules developed between the 9th and the 
16th week. The difference between this increase and the 169 nodules 
produced by this strain during the same period on sterile roots in set 6 is 
97 ± 27*18 and is quite significant. 


Table 4. Experiment 5. Soy beans grown in sand 



strains supplied 

mean numbers of nodules per pot 

percentage 

containing 



after 

/ 

after 

standard 

after 

standard 

strain 

strain 

set 

at sowing 

9 weeks 

9 weeks 

errors 

16 weeks 

errors 

601 

607 

1 

501 

501 

247 

±3-59 

254 

± 5-6 





2 

501 

507 

— 

— 

239 

±19-3 

100 

0 

3 

— 

501 

— 

— 

229 

± 14-3 

— 

— 

4 

507 

507 

129 

±6*10 

191 

± 8-5 





5 

507 

501 

— 

— 

267 

±17*4 

27 

73 

6 

— 

507 

— 

— 

159 

±251 

— 

— 

7 

601 + 507 

501 + 507 

— 

— 

185 

±28-0 

98 

2 

8 

— 

601 + 507 

— 

— 

CD 

±42*7 

98 

2 


This experiment also failed to produce evidence that any greater immunity 
was conferred by the early nodules against a different strain subsequently 
applied, than against a further application of the same strain. In set 5, 
supplied with strain 507 at sowing time and with strain 501 after 9 weeks, 
the final nodule numbers, averaging 267 per pot, show an increase of 138 
on the 129 nodules produced by strain 507 up to the time when strain 601 
was applied. Thus, about 52% of the nodules found at the end of the 
experiment were produced after the second inoculation. Since 27 % of the 
total 267 nodules were of the 501 type, this strain must have contributed 
about half of the nodules produced since it was applied. So that in set 2, 
where strain 601 was first applied, the nodules produced in the first 9 weeks 
prevented further nodule production by either strain, while in set 5, where 
strain 507, applied at sowing time, did not reach the limit of nodule pro- 
duction‘by the 9th week, the addition of strain 501 to the sand which still 
contained the first-applied strain 507, allowed each strain an equal chance 
to produce nodules. 

When the two strains were applied simultaneously in about equal numbers 
(sets 7 and 8), one strain — in this case the effective strain 501 — ^was 
dominant and produced 98 % of the nodules. The dominant strain again 
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differed from the other in that, when applied alone at sowing time, it 
satisfied the nodule-producing power of the plant by the time of the 
second application of bacteria. 

The conclusions derivable from these last two experiments are thus very 
consistent. In both of them one strain dominated the other when both 
were simultaneously applied. In both, the dominant strain, when applied 
at sowing time, had almost or quite satisfied the nodule -producing capacity 
of the plant before the time of the second application of culture, so that 
neither strain could produce further nodules. But when the dominant 
strain was applied second, to plants the limit of whose nodule-producing 
power was not reached, both strains had an equal opportunity to produce 
the remaining nodules. 

The above experiments enable us to eliminate some of the possible 
explanations of Dunham and Baldwin’s results, that were suggested and 
lettered above (p. 37): 

(a) In our experiments, peas and soy beans first inoculated after 6 and 
9 weeks respectively, produced plenty of nodules. The failure of the second- 
applied strain to produce nodules thus cannot be due merely to the age 
of the plant, either in our exi)eriments or, by inference, in the work of 
Dunham and Baldwin who applied the second strain to plants of about 
the same age. 

{b) In our experiments the first-applied strain did not immunize the 
plant specifically against a different strain. 

(c) The nodules developed on the young plant tended to inhibit further 
nodule formation, either by the same or by a different strain, because their 
numbers approached or even reached the limit set by the nodule -bearing 
capacity of the root system. This limit was sometimes reached by the time 
the second culture was applied and may thus explain the failure of Dunham 
and Baldwin’s peas and soy beans to develop nodules from the second- 
applied strain. 

(d) When two strains are applied simultaneously in equal numbers to 
the surroundings of the root, it seems most unlikely that the almost com- 
plete dominance of one of them, as found in experiments 3, 4 and 5, could 
have been due to the dominant strain saturating the root system with 
nodules before the other strain w^as able to infect the roots, unless com- 
petition between the strains outside the plant enabled the dominant strain 
initially to repress the other in the root surroundings. 

The following experiment was made in order to search for such a com- 
petition in the sand surrounding the root system. 
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Experiment 6 

For this experiment dwarf peas were used together with the effective 
strain 310 and the ineffective strain 313. Experiment 4 had shown that 
the latter strain was strongly dominant as regards nodule formation when 
both strains were simultaneously supplied to peas grown in sand. In the 
present experiment, dwarf peas were grown in quart milk bottles, each 
containing 800 g. of nitrogen-deficient sand mixed with 1 g. of precipitated 
chalk. The bottles of sand were stoppered with cotton-wool and sterilized 
in the autoclave for 1 hr. at 15 lb. pressure. 100 ml. of the same food 
solution as was employed in the previous experiments were added to each 
bottle. Twelve replicate bottles were supplied with a pure suspension of 
strain 310 and twelve with a pure suspension of strain 313, each strain at 
a concentration giving about 1,000,000 bacterial cells per gram of sand. 
Twenty-four bottles were supplied with a mixed suspension giving about 
1,000,000 bacteria of each of the two strains per g. of sand. 

The food solution was autoclaved and the appropriate bacterial suspension 
mixed with it before adding it to the bottles. 

All these bottles were sown with peas at the rate of six per bottle. The 
seed was sterilized externally by immersion in absolute alcohol for 3 min. 
and in a 0*2 % aqueous solution of HgCl 2 for a further 3 min. and washed 
in four changes of sterile water. 

In addition to the above sets eight bottles were given a mixed inoculum 
of the two strains as already described but were not sown with peas. 

The experiment was set up on 28 July and plate counts of the bacteria 
in the sand were made from the bottles sown with peas at the beginning 
and after 7, 16, 22, 29 and 60 days, and from the bottles without peas after 
7, 16, 22 and 60 days. On each occasion duplicate bottles were sampled 
from the sets given pure cultures and from those without peas, and four 
replicate bottles from the set given a mixed inoculum and sown with peas. 
About 60 g. of sand were removed from each bottle into a sterile petri dish 
and well mixed with a flamed spatula. From this platings at several dilu- 
tions were made on yeast agar.* 

The surface colonies of strains 310 and 313 are distinguishable, the former 
producmg opaque white and the latter thin watery colonies. It was there- 

* The medium used for plate counts had the following composition : 

K2HPO4 0*5 g. Yeast water (15 % yeast) 100 ml. 

MgSO^.THgO 0-2 g. Tap water 900 ml. 

NaCl 0-2 g. 

CaCOa 3*0 g. 
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fore possible to make separate counts of the surface colonies of each strain 
in platings of a mixed culture. In order to make this separation possible, 
counts of colonies in all sets were limited to surface colonies. The bacterial 
numbers calculated were therefore too low but relatively correct. 



Figube 1. Growth of pea nodule bacteria in sand with^and 
without plants (experiment 6). 


The results of this experiment are graphically shown in figure 1, in which 
counts from each strain growing alone and in mixture with the other, are 
separately plotted. In the sets containing growing peas, counts made after 
7 days showed a large rise in the numbers of strain 313 both in pure and 
in mixed culture. The numbers had fallen by the 16th day after which they 
remained fairly steady. The presence of strain 310 slightly decreased the 
numbers of strain 313 as compared with those reached by the latter in 
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pure culture* In the presence of the plants, strain 310 in pure culture 
grew at first much more slowly but showed a steady increase up to the 
29th day. But in mixed culture the increase of strain 310 was entirely 
prevented by competition with the faster-growing dominant strain 313. 
The percentage of the mixture composed of strain 313 varied at different 
times, but the mean percentage over the run of the experiment was 88*4. 
The proportion of the two strains in the sand in the presence of the plant 
is therefore in good agreement with that of the nodules developed by each 
from a mixture of these two strains applied to the plant in experiment 4, 
where 90 % of the nodules contained strain 313. This suggests that the two 
strains, when in contact with the root, have an equal chance of infecting the 
plant, the relative number of nodules developed by each strain being an 
expression of the proportions of the two strains in the sand surrounding 
the roots, a proportion resulting from competition between them. 

The complete suppression of growth of strain 310 by the dominant 
strain 313 would seem to be related to the early rapid growth of the latter 
strain. Hence when a normally dominant strain is applied some weeks 
after the other strain to root surroundings already populated by the latter, 
the dominance should not show itself. This conclusion was borne out by 
experiments 3 and 5. In set 5 of experiment 3 strain 310 was applied at 
sowing time and strain B 33 after 6 weeks. The two strains contributed 
about equally in producing the nodules that subsequently developed; 
although strain B 33 is strikingly dominant when ai)plied simultaneously 
with strain 310 (sets 7 and 8, experiment 3). A similar phenomenon 
appears in the soy bean (experiment 5). 

The early rapid grow th of the dominant strain also offers an explanation 
for the early saturation of the nodule-producing ]jower of the plant by 
dominant strains when applied at sov\ing time; this holds for both peas 
(experiment 3) and soy beans (experiment 5). 

In the set without peas in the present ex})eriment the number of bacteria 
of either strain did not rise above the 4 millions per g. of sand at any time 
of sampling and there was in consequence no evidence of any competition 
between the strains. The rapid increase in strain 313, and its inhibiting 
effect on strain 310, are thus related to the presence of the plant’s roots, 
although taking place outside them. The experiment indicates that the 
roots secrete an energy source or an accessory growth substance that 
stimulates the growth of both strains but especially that of strain 313. 
An experiment was therefore made to test the effect of replacing the root 
secretions by a pure carbohydrate as energy source. 
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Experiment 7 

The same method was, in general, followed in this as in the last experi- 
ment, save that no peas were grown in any set. Twenty-eight bottles 
received the basal food solution without carbohydrate and twenty-eight 
a further addition of 0-2% sucrose. Eight bottles of each medium were 
given a suspension of strain 310, eight bottles received a suspension of 
strain 313 and the remaining twelve bottles a mixture of the two strains. 
The cultures were applied at a concentration giving about one million 
bacteria of each strain per g. of sand. Plate counts of the two strains were 
made at the start and after 4, 6 and 13 days using the method described 
for experiment 6. Counts of the pure cultures were made on each occasion 
from duplicate bottles and of the mixed cultures from triplicate bottles. 
The results are shown in figure 2. 

In the bottles without either plants or added energy supply, the number 
of cells of either strain, alone or in mixture, did not rise above 5-1 millions 
per g. and there was no evidence of competition between the two strains. 
This is in agreement with the behaviour of the similar sets in the last 
experiment. In the presence of sugar, strain 313 when in pure culture rose 
to 28 millions in 4 days, after which its numbers fell to 17*3 millions by the 
13th day. In the presence of the other strain the numbers of strain 313 
rose to 19*1 millions by the 4th day. Strain 310 when in pure culture grew 
much more slowly, reaching only 10*1 millions by the 4th day, and there- 
after rising steadily to 27-5 millions by the 13th day. In mixture with the 
dominant strain 313, the growth of strain 310 was again severely checked, 
the numbers of this strain never rising above 3*G millions. 

The course of growth of the two strains in this set with added dextrose 
closely resembles that found in the last experiment when pea roots were 
growing in the sand. We have in both cases the same rapid rise in numbers 
of the dominant strain whether grown alone or in mixture, and the 
slower growth of strain 310, which is almost inhibited by the presence 
of strain 313. 

The experiments described above suggest the following explanation of 
the behaviour of two strains, one dominant over the other, as exemplified 
by the pea nodule strains here studied. 

The plant’s root system secretes substances that stimulate the multi- 
plication of nodule bacteria in the root surroundings, but the rate of 
multiplication thus induced differs greatly with different strains. A strain 
wliich at first multiplies rapidly under these conditions will quickly 
satisfy the nodule-producing power of the plant and prevent the 
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further nodules being formed either by itself or by any other strain 
supplied later. 

When a strain that multiplies more slowly at first is applied in pure 
culture at sowing time, it will take longer to reach the limit of nodule 



Figure 2. Growth of pea nodule bacteria in sand without plants 
(experiment 7). 


production, so that further nodules may be produced by a different strain 
later applied. 

When two strains with different multiplication rates are supplied together, 
the strain that multiplies more rapidly at first will compete with, and 
suppress the growth of, the other strain, and will largely prevent it from 
forming nodules. 
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3. Factors affecting the competition for nodule production 

BETWEEN STRAINS OF CLOVER liJlIZOBIUM 

In the experiments with peas and soy beans, a limit to the nodule-bearing 
power of the root at a fairly young stage of the plant was an important 
factor, which was sufficient to explain the higli percentage of nodules 
produced by the first-a])plied strain in sets receiving successive inoculation 
with two strains, and whi(*h must have increased the imj)ortance of early 
com|)etition outside the roots between two strains, both supplied together 
at sowing time. 

Tliis early limitation would seem to be connected with the short life of 
the f)ea and soy bean, whose root systems make a large part of their grow th 
within the first 6 wT^eks. In clover, the root system grows com|)ara,tively 
slowly at first but continues its growth for a long period. In this ])lant 
therefore no early limitation to the nuniber of nodules is to be ex])C(de(l. 

The following exy)eriment was made in 1031) to defurmine whether*, in 
the clover ])lant, the first-formed nodules exertcnl any inhi])iting effect on 
the further production of nodules by the same or by a (lifTeient strain. 

Kxperirmni 8 

Red clover was sowm in quart, milk bottles each (‘ontaining sand and 
100 ml. of the following food solution: 


K 2 H 1’04 

l-Og. 

CaClU 

()■! g. 

MgS04.7H20 

()-2 g. 

Fc(!l., 

()-()2 g. 

NaCI 

0-1 g. 

Water 

1 1. 


Six rc[)licate bottles w^ere inoculated wdth strain A, six with the (\)rvn 
strain and eight were left uninoculated. The seed was sown on 20 ,Iuly and 
on 7 Se])tember the plants Avere removed, their roots washed in sterile w ater 
and the nodules counted. The sand from the Irottles su]q>lied w ith the two 
strains was placed in sejrarate eartheinvare pans, four pans containing sand 
infected with each strain. The seedlings were then replanted in these pans 
so that each pan contained two plants bearing nodules [)roduced by ea(*h 
strain, and two plants without nodules at the time of trans])lanting. After 
2 months’ further growth the plants wT?re removed and their roots examined . 
Some of the plants died, the numbers that survived being show n in table 5. 
The check due to planting out had produced a local thickening on eacdi 
root, which made it easy to determine what ])ortion had grown since then. 
This callus formation enabled a distinction to be dra w n betw een the nodules 
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formed on the old roots, and those produced on the new roots and hence 
undoubtedly due to fresh infections from the sand. The results are shown 
in table 5. 

Table 6. Experiment 8. Nodule development on transplanted clover 


moan 
no. of 





nodules 



no. of 




original 

when final 



nodules 



no. of 

nodules 

trans- stondard nodule 

standard 


on new 

standard 

set 

plants 

strain 

plant(‘d errors ninnbors 

errors 

increase 

roots 

(irrors 



Transplanted into sand containirig th(^ Coryn strain 



1 

4 

A 

14 ±2*6 90 

± 15-2 

76 

74 

± 16-6 

2 

9 

C'Oryn 

34 ±31 118 

± 101 

84 

76 

± 11-3 

3 

5 

— 

— 71 

±13-6 

71 

71 

±13-6 




Transplanted into sand containing strain A 



4 

10 

A 

23 ± 3*8 55 

± 7*0 

32 

30 

± 5-7 

5 

4 

Coryn 

32 ± 3*7 78 

±127 

46 

43 

±10*4 

6 

6 

— 

— 46 

± 8-9 

46 

46 

± 8*9 


The number of nodules produced on the new roots has been quite 
unaffected by the presence of nodules at the time of transplanting. These 
first-formed nodules have not (5hecked the further development of nodules 
either by the same or a different strain. There is, on the other hand, a 
characteristic difference in the number of nodules i)roduccd on the new 
roots by the two strains. The ])lants growing in pans containing Coryn 
bacteria developed a mean of 73*4 nodules ])er plant on the new roots, 
those in ])ans containing strain 205, a mean of only 39*9 nodules. 

There <are, indeed, great differences in the rates of nodule production on 
c]ov(^r by different bacterial strains. Throe strains were used in the next 
part of the work, namely, the effective strains 205 and A and the ineffective 
Coryn strain. The rates of nodule production on red clover seedlings grown 
on agar slopes* and 8U])plied with each of these three strains are shown 
gray)hically in figure 3. Each strain gives a characteristic curve. Coryn 
f)roduces a few nodules between the 10th and 20th day and thereafter there 
is a rapid increase in the number of nodules produced. Strain A begins to 
produce a few nodules at the same time as Coryn but nodule production 
thereafter is much slower. Strain 205 does not produce its first nodules 
until about 10 days after the other two strains have done so, but later the 

* The composition of this agar raodhim was similar to that used in expe^rirnent 9 
(p. 52), 
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number of nodules formed by this strain increases at about the same rate 
as do those of strain A. Since in clover the number of nodules is not 
determined by the establishment of a limit to further infection in the early 
stages of the plants’ growth, tlieir number will be dependent on the specific 
infectivity of the strain forming them.* Hence, when equal numbers of two 
strains are simultaneously applied to the root surroundings, the number of 



nodules due to each strain in the mixture should be [)ro portion ate to the 
numbers j)roduced by eac^h strain in ])ure (uilture, unless some otlier factor 
sucli as com])etition outside the root interfenes. 

The following experiment was made to measure the pro])ortion of nodules 
produced by each strain when bacteria of two strains were simultaneously 
af)plied to the root surroundings in about e(|ual numbers. Two such ])airs 
of strains were tested, namely, Coryn with 205 and (Joryn with A. These 
two ])airs were chosen because experiment 2 had shown that the ineffective 
strain ('ory n depressed the growth and nitrogen fixation otherwise produced 
by strain 205 but was without effect on the action of strain A. 


A further investigation of specific infectivity is described by Chen (1941). 
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Jixpcrmmit 9 

Red clover was grown in quart milk bottles containing 800 g. of nitrogen- 
deficient sand and 100 ml. of the following food solution: 



8-75 g. 

Mg804.7H20 

6-0 g. 

Ca 8 () 4 . 2 H 20 

3-0 g 

NaCI 

5-0 g. 

K 2 HPO 4 

2-75 g. 

FeCls 

0-02 g, 

KH 2 PO 4 

3-0 g. 

Water 

1 1 . 


The bottles with sand were sterilized for 1 hr. and the food solution for 
15 min. at 15 lb. pressure before addition to the bottles. The bottles were 
inoculated according to the following ])Ian, the bacterial suspension being 
added to the food solution in such a manner that all sets were given about 
ecjual total numbers of bacteria and those treated with a mixed inoculum 
received about equal numbers of each strain. 


sot 

inoculation 

no. of ro]:)licat 
bottles 

1 

st.iain 205 

16 

2 

strain 205 -h Coryn 

8 

3 

Cbryn 

12 

4 

A 

24 

5 

A -1- Coryn 

12 


About fifteen seeds, extenially sterilized with absolute al(;ohol and HgClg, 
were sown in each bottle on the surfa(*e of the sand. After 3 months’ growth 
the clover roots were washed, the nodules (jounted and the lengths of a 
number of nodules, varying from 30 to 100 per bottle according to the 
strain, were measured. In the sets given double inoculations the j xercentages 
of nodules (iontaining each strain were estimated from tests made on cultures 
isolated from nodules taken at random, and these estimates wore checked 
by the frequency distribution of nodule lengths, as described below. The 
experiment falls naturally into two ])arts, that dealing with the interacjtion 
of strains Coryn and 205 and that dealing with the interaction of Coryn 
with strain A. These will be se|)arately (-onsidered. 

The Coryn strain is difficult to distinguish in vitro from strain 205 owing 
to its close similarity in growth and in jxhysiology. It can, liowever, be 
distinguished in the plant by three characters : {a) nodule formation on the 
seedling grown in agar commences about 10 days later with strain 205 than 
with the Coryn strain (see figure 3) ; ( 6 ) 205 nodules, when they reach a 
certain size, are usually of a distinct pink shade ; (c) Coryn nodules have 
a much smaller mean length than those produced by strain 205. 
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Cultures were isolated from 130 nodules (about 16 per bottle) taken at 
random from plants of set 2, that were given the mixed inoculum of strains 
205 and Coryn. These wore supjdied to red clover seedlings grown in an 
agar medium having the following composition: 


KaHPOj 

0-5 g. 

Ca3(PO,)., 

2-0 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

0-2 g. 

F(<Jl3 

O-Ol g. 

Nad 

(Mg. 

Agar 

lO-Og. 

FePO^ 

1-0 g. 

Water 

1 1. 


The time of appearance of the first nodule was noted and, after further 
growth, the presence or al)scnce of ])ink ‘coloration in the larger nodules 
was noted. These two tests were in good agreement and indicated that 
89*3% of the (ailtures were of the Coryn strain. 

The number of nodules per plant grown in the milk bottles, and their 
mean lengths, are shown in table 6. The nodule lengihs ])rovide a checdv 
on the estimate of the composition of the mixed set formed from the 

Table 6. Experimrnt 9. (h/)VER (jrowx in quart bottles. 

Interaction of strains 205 and (V)ryn 

peroentago 





moan 


of Coryn 







nodule 


nodiih's 

nH\an 






nuinlxTR 


ostimat(‘d 

nodule 


no. of 


no. of 

strains 

per 

siandnrd 

from 

Itaigths 

stiuidard 

noduh'S 


j)Iants 


])lant 

(Trors 

isolations 

in mm. 

errors 

measured 

1 

184 

205 

16 

± 3-4 

— 

M3 

+ 0-025 

534 

2 

115 

205 + Coryn 

50 

±5-3 

89-3 

0-53 

±0-01 

504 

3 

146 

Coryn 

64 

±0-8 


0-46 

± 0-02 

840 


isolations. The mean length of Coryn nodules on plants of set 3 su])plied 
with a pure culture of the strain was 0-46 mm. ; that for strain 205 in set 1 
was 1-13 mm. If 89*3% of the nodules in tlie set with tlie mixed culture 
had the former mean length and 10-7% had the latter, the mean length 
of the nodules in the set should be 0*53. It was actually 0-53 in set 2. 
A finer check can be obtained from the frequency distribution of nodule 
lengths in the three sets. Nodules producied by pure (uiltures of 205 and 
Coryn have very distinct frequency distributions of length (figure 4). The 
frequency distribution of nodule lengths to be ex])e(4ed in the mixed 
culture can be deduced by calculating, for each nodule length, the term 
(/^c -f/^ja)/100, where /„ and /^. are the frequencies of that jiarticular lengtli 
for strain 205 and Coryn respectively when su|)plied in yiure culture, and 
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where a and c are the percentages of strains 205 and Coryn estimated from 
the isolations. The lower diagram in figure 4 shows the exj)ected frequency 
curve obtained by this calculation together with the distribution actually 
observed. Both these curves closely resemble that derived from the pure 
Coryn strain. 



Figure 4. Frequency distributions of nodule length in oxporimont 9, 

sets 1, 2 and 3. 

The large percentage of Coryn nodules in the set supplied with a mixture 
in about equal numbers of the two strains can largely be accounted for by 
the very different nodule numbers characteristic of each strain in pure 
culture, and due to the different degrees of infectivity. Strain 205 by 
itself })roduced 1 6 nodules per plant in set 1 while the Coryn strain pro- 
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duced 64 in set 3. The figures are in a ratio of 1 : 4. If each strain in the 
mixture had an equal opportunity to produce its chara(;teristic degree of 
infection, the numbers of nodules produced by the two strains should be 
in this proportion, which would give 80%Coryn nodules in the mixture. 
The difference between this figure and the percentage 89*3 actually found 
in set 2 leaves very little to be accounted for l)y selective com])etition 
between the strains either outside or within the plant. 

The data obtained with strains A and Coryn are set out in table 7. 


Table 7. Experiment 9. Clover grown in quart bottles. 
Interaction of strains A and Coryn 



no. of 

strains 

mean 

nodule 

numbers 

per 

standard 

percentage 
of Coryn 
nodules 
o.stimat(‘d 
from 

mean 

nodule ‘ 
lengtiis 

standard 

no. of 
nodules 

set 

plants 

Sllf)pli(Hl 

phml' 

errors 

isolations 

(mm.) 

('iTors 

measured 

4 

252 

A 

1 1 

±0-6 

— 

1-09 

± {) ()] 

714 

5 

87 

A + Oayn 

17 

±2-0 

7-9 

l-()75 

± 9 03 

278 

3 

140 

Coryn 

64 

±0-8 

— 

0-46 

± ()-()2 

840 


The nodules jiroduced by these two strains are distinguishable by the 
following characters, {a) Strain A seldom produces more than ten nodules 
{)er j)lant on red clover seedlings grown for 1 month in agar, while Coryn 
seldom produces less than fifteen. (6) The nodules of strain A more than 
1 mm. long are nearly always coloured ])ink. (r) Tliere is again a marked 
difference in mean nodule length between the two strains. 

Cultures were isolated from 140 nodules taken at random from the set 
given a mixed inocmlum of strains A and Coryn. These (uiltures were tested 
on red clover seedlings grown in agar medium. After 1 month's growth 
the nodules were counted and the isolations were classified ac(T)rding to 
the number of nodules per plant and the ])resence or absence of pink 
])igment. These tests indicated that 92-1 % of the nodules tested contained 
strain A. This estimate can again be (checked by the lengths of nodules in 
the bottles (see table 7). The mean nodule lengths found in bottles su])])lied 
with a pure culture of strains A and Coryn was l-()9 and 0*4() respectively 
(sets 3 and 4). Henc^e a mixture of the two strains (*ontaining 92*1 % ^f 
strain A nodules should have a mean length of 1 -043 mm. The figure actually 
obtained from 278 nodules taken from the bottles in set 5 given the mixed 
inoculum was 1*075 mm. Tlie frequency distributions of nodule lengths of 
fbryn and strain A are again characteristic’. They are shown in figure 5. 
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From these can be calculated the distribution of nodule lengths expected 
in a mixture of 92- 1 % A and 7-9% Ooryn nodules. This expected distribu- 
tion and that actually obtained from the mixed set are compared in the 
lower diagram in this figure. 



Figure 5. FnMju(=^ncy distributions of nodnio lengths in experiment 9, 

sets 3, 4 and 6. 

The interaction of strain A with the Coryn strain is in marked contrast 
with that of strain 205. The mean number of nodules per plant produced 
by strain A in pure culture was 11 (set 4), while Coryn produced 64 nodules 
(set 3)p These figures are in the ratio of 1 : 5-68, so that if the strains did 
not interfere with each other but each had an equal chance to produce its 
characteristic degree of infection, a mixture in equal numbers of the two 
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strains, as was supplied in set 5, should bear nodules of which 85% should 
be produced by the Coryn strain. In fact only 7*9 % were found to contain 
Coryn. That this is due to an inhibition of tJie Coryn strain and not to a 
stimulation of nodule production by strain A is shown by the small number 
of nodules per plant (17) produced in the mixed set 5. This is only slightly 
higher than the number (11) f)roduced by strain A in pure cmlture. 

In exi)eriment 8, ])lants bearing strain A nodules and transj)lanted, after 
washing their roots, into sand containing only Coryn ba(5teria, subsequently 
produced as many nodules as did plants that were without nodules at the 
time of trans})lanting. Hence the repression of Coryn nodules by strain A 
in the [)resent experiment cannot be due either to satisfaction of the 
nodule -bearing ca})acity of the ])lant by strain A or to the establishment 
by it of a specific immunity against infection by the (bryn strain. It can 
thus be accounted for only through com])etition between the two strains 
outside the plant. The different results of the two experiments arc associated 
with the fact that in experiment 8 the two strains were applied in suc’cession 
whereas in this exj)eriinent they were ])rcsent simultaneously in the sand, 
initially in equal numbers, so that comi)etition outside the plant could take 
place. 

In the case of j)ea nodule bacteria the dominance in strain 313 in com- 
[)etition with strain 310 was attributed to the more rapid early growth of 
the former strain. It was therefore to be expected that strain A would also 
inulti])ly more rapidly than the Coryn strain in the sand surrounding clover 
roots. The following experiment was made to see whether this was so. 

Experimenl 1 0 

Pure (ailtures of strain A and of the (bryn strain were grown in (piart 
milk bottles containing washed sand, using the same techni(jue and the 
same food solution as in experiment G. In making the hioculations, a 
suspension of each strain w as counted on a haemocytometer and the two 
suspensions wx>rc standardized so as to contain ecjual numbers of bacteria. 
An equal volume of sus])ension was added to each bottle. Nine replicate 
bottles were su])])lied with each strain and all were sown with exterjially 
sterilized red clover seed at the rate of about twcjity seeds j)er bottle, on 
ilO February. 

Plate counts on yeast agar were made of the susj)ensions at the start 
and from samples of the sand taken from trif)licate bottles, after 9, 14 and 
18 days. The results are shown in figure G. By the 9th day the clover 
seedlings had their first true leaves o])en and had begun to develop nodules. 
By this time the numbers of the dominant strain A in the sand were about 
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double those of the Coryn strain. Thus the straiii dominant as regards 
nodule formation is again, as in pea nodule bacteria, characterized by a 
more rapid multiplication in the root surroundings than the strain against 
which it competes with success. 



Fkujke (). < JrowUi of strains A and Coryn in satid surrounding clover roots 

(exporiineiit JO). 


Conclusion 

The effect of doininam^e in competition outside tlie root systejii would 
seem to be of paramount im])ortance in determining which of two strains 
shall contribute most to the produedion of nodules when both are |)resent 
in the surroundings of their host root system. This conij)etition, when it 
o(xuirs, masks the influence of the relative infectivity of the two strains, 
and shows its effect regardless of whether the first-formed nodules inhibit 
latei* ones, since this inhibition is not selective in its action. 

There is need for further research on the ecology of nodule bacteria in 
the surroundings of legume roots. The behaviour of mixed cultures of two 
or more strains in this environment affords an almost untouched field for 
work.* In prejiaring cultures for commercial distribution, it becomes of 

* Amongst the points that/ nt^od investigation is the influence of bacteriophage on 
strain competition. The cultures used in the present work were tested for bacterio- 
j)hage with negativti results. But- the equilibrium between strains growing in mixture 
might well be disturbed by the presence of a bacteriophage capable of attacking one 
of them. 
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practical importance to choose strains that can not only produce nodules 
beneficial to their host plant, but are also dominant in competition with 
other strains. The association of this dominance with a high initial growth - 
rate in sand supjfiied with an energy source, suggests a convenient laboratory 
method for assessing the ability of a strain to compete with others. 

The intense competition that takes i)lace between (closely related strains 
of bacteria may well have a wider importance, in its aj)j)lication to patho- 
genic organisms. The work of (greenwood, Bradford Hill, Topley and 
Wilson (1936) on mouse epidemics has emf)hasized the distinction between 
the infectivity and the virulence of pathogenic strains. In Ehizohiurny Chen 
and Tliornton (1940) have prodin^ed evidence that the (piantity of nitrogen 
fixed by a nodule is a function of the growth of the ba(;teria within it. 
This is a strain character analogous to virulence in a pathogenic^ organism. 
Strains also differ s])e(*ifically in the numbeu- of nodules that they ])roducc, 
that is, in their infectivity. The j)resent work introduc^es the further concept 
of dominance in compeiition between straijis before infection occurs. This 
competitiem can be com])ared with the intra-specific selecttion that takes 
f)la(5e in higher organisms and may well be more acute than competition 
between more distantly related micTo-organisms whose environmental 
recjuirements are more dissimilar. 

The authors wish to thank i)r H. K. Chen who c^ariied out ex])eriment 8 
and who assisted in carrying out experiment 5 . 
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PaiKTBD IN GREAT BRITAIN 

THE LIMITED NUMBERS OF NODULES PRODUCED 
ON LEGUMES BY DIFFERENT STRAINS 
OF RHIZOBIUM 

By H. K. CHEN 

Soil Microbiology Department, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden 

In the field a legume crop usually obtains its nodules from a mixed 
population of nodule bacteria including a variety of strains doubtless 
varying in their effectiveness towards the host plant. It is therefore of 
practical importance to determine what are the factors that determine 
which strains will infect the plant and in what proportions. Nicol & 
Thornton (1941) found that an important factor controlling this was the 
.competition that took place between bacteria of different strains outside 
the roots of the host plant. Where one was markedly dominant in 
competition, this became the determining factor controlling infection. 
But otherwise the relative infectivity of the strains determined the 
proportion of the total nodules contributed by each of them. 

The numbers of nodules produced on a legume by a given strain^f 
Rhizobium will clearly be conditioned by a number of factors, some 
arising in the root surroundings, others from the general physiology of 
the host plants, and others more specifically related to the strain of 
invading bacterium. It is with the latter more specific relationships that 
the present paper deals. Obvious differences exist between strains of 
Rhizobium not only as regards the mean size but also the mean number 
of nodules characteristically produced by them under conditions of host- 
plant cultivation rendered as carefully standardized as possible. These 
differences might be due to different rates of successful infection,^ or to 
the establishment of a limiting equilibrium due to ability of a given 
strain to produce only a limited number of nodules on a given mass of 
the root system. If such a limiting equilibrium exists, the number of 
nodules per gram of root should attain a constant level characteristic 
of each strain. This number should remain constant on a growing root 

^ A Utrge part of the root hair infections must fail to result in nodules (see McCoy, 1932)* 
The term *Bucoessfal infection* is here used to designate infections that result in the 
formation of nodules. 
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system though the absolute number of nodules increases with the growth 
of the roots. On a root system that makes its growth over a short period, 
the further production of nodules should stop when the roots cease 
growing or when the specific limiting number of nodules per gram of root 
has been reached, whichever occurs last. 

On this latter type of root system, if the limiting number of nodules 
per gram of root is quickly reached, the nodules on the young plant will 
comprise a large fraction of the number finally possible and hence will 
greatly reduce the formation of further nodules by the same or by a 
different strain. A number of authors have recorded such an inhibiting 
effect of early nodules. In particular, Dimham & Baldwin (1931) found 
that early nodules produced by one strain could entirely inhibit the 
formation of nodules by a different strain. Nicol & Thornton (1941), 
however, found that with peas and soy beans the inhibiting effect of the 
early nodules acted 'with equal intensity against the same as against a 
different strain. In this work which was designed to study competition 
between strains, the second strain was applied to sand already populated 
with the first, so that the results were complicated by competition between 
strains outside the plant. To measure the effect of the early nodules 
upon subsequent infection it is necessary to remove the bacteria, derived 
from the first inoculum, that remain in the root surroundings, and to 
transplant the roots into a medium populated only by the second 
inoiculum. Experiments of this kind were made with the object of 
determining whether the nodule numbers per unit mass of roots attained 
a limiting equilibrium ^ind how the establishment of this equilibrium 
affected subsequent infection by the same and by a different strain. 
These experiments were made with clover, whose root system continues 
its growth over a long period, and with soy beans, whose roots make 
most of their growth during early stages of culture. 


Experiments with red clover, 1939 

In this experiment two strains of clover Rhizobium were used — the 
efficient strain 205 obtained from Wisconsin^ and the inefficient Coryn 
strain, whose nodules were described by Chen & Thornton (1940). The 
rates of nodule appearance due to these strains on clover seedlings were 
found by Nicol & Thornton (1941) to be markedly different, while their 

^ The author’s thanks axe due to the staff of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station for supplying* cultures of this strain and of the four strains of soy-bean nodule 
bacteria used in the second experiment^ described below. 
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experiment in which clover was grown in sterilized sand showed that the 
absolute number of nodules produced in three months’ growth by the 
two strains also differed characteristically. 

In the present experiment, Montgomery red clover was sown in wide 
test-tubes on slopes of agar medium of the following composition : 


KjHPO^ 

0-5 g. 

NaCl 

O 

OfQ 

FeClg 

0-01 g 

KH8P04 

0-5 g. 

Ca3(P04)2 

2-0 g. 

Agar 

10 g. 

MgSO^THgO 

0-2 g. 

FeP04 

0-6 g. 

Water 

11 . 


The tubes of media were sterilized in the autoclave. Twenty replicates 
were left sterile, twenty supplied with strain 205 and twenty with the 
Coryn strain. The bacteria were mixed with the melted agar cooled to 
.42"^ C. before making the slopes. Two seeds, externally sterilized by 
immersion for 3 min. in absolute alcohol and for 3 min. in 0-2% HgCl2 
and washed with sterile water, were sown at the top of each slope. The 
seeds were sown on 13 February, and on 27 March the seedlings were 
removed from the tubes and their nodules counted. They were then 
replanted in small pots each containing 3 kg. of nitrogen-deficient sand, 
sterilized by blowing superheated steam through each pot for half an 
hour. 175 ml. of the following sterilized food solution was added to 
each pot : 


K2S04 

0-9 g. 

FeClg 

0-02 g. 

K2HP04 

0-5 g. 

Boric acid 

0-02 g. 

CaH2(P04)2.4H20 

0-5 g. 

MnS04 

0-02 g. 

MgS04.7H20 

0-5 g. 

Tap water 

990 ml. 

NaCl 

0-5 g. 

Lucerne root extract 

10 ml. 


Twenty replicate pots were supplied with a heavy inoculum of strain 205 
and twenty with one of the Coryn strain, the bacteria being mixed with 
the food solution before addition. One seedling bearing strain 205 
nodules, one bearing Coryn nodules and two plants without nodules 
were planted in each pot, each plant being separately labelled. On 10 J uly 
the roots were washed, the nodules on each plant were counted and the 
dry weights of individual root taken. The results are shown in Table 1.^ 
The experiment was so designed as to test whether any of the following 
factors had any effect upon the final nodule numbers per gram of root: 

^ The nodules per gram of root were separately calculated for each plant and the means 
of the figures so obtained are those shown in the table. They difier from those derivable 
from the mean nodule numbers (column 5) aijd the mean root weights (column 6). The 
same prooess was followed for the corresponding figures in Table 3. 
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(1) time at which the bacteria were first applied; (2) size of the root 
system as modified by the efficient strain applied at seeding time; 
(3) a possible inhibiting action of the early nodules against the same or 
a different strain. 


Table 1 . Effect of strain of Rhizobium on nodule numbers in red clover 



Strain applied 

Moan nodule numbers 

Final root 




^ 

X 

per plant 

dry wt. 




At 

After 

r ' 

-A ^ 

mg. 




sowing 

trans- 

When 


Means 

Final nodules 


Set 

time 

planting transplanted 

At end 

per plant 

per g. root 

n 

1 



Coryn 



357-2 ± 42-8 

118 

3402-4 ±475-8 

17 

2 

Coryn 

Coryn 

38*7 4:4-4 

385-5 ± 74-0 

163 

2770-9 ±568-3 

10 

3 

206 

Coryn 

7-3 ±0-8 

904-1 ±181-4 

381 

2273-7 ±360-9 

14 

4 


205 



182-1 ± 30-8 

355 

544-8 ± 56-8 

15 

5 

Coryn 

205 

60-0 ±1-4 

169-3 ± 38-4 

239 

694-5 ±101 -3 

10 

6 

206 

205 

91 ±1*6 

331-1 ± 50-7 

673 

662-6 ±121-3 

14 


At the time of planting put, seedlings that had grown for 6 weeks on 
agar already showed differences in nodule numbers characteristic of the 
strain supplied at seeding time (column 4). When removed from the agar 
the seedling root system showed no differences in size according to the 
culture supplied — the efficient nodules not having had time to produce 
increased growth. 

After transplanting into the pots some plants died. The numbers 
surviving can be deduced from the degrees of freedom, n, shown in the 
last column. These made considerable growth before harvest with a large 
increase in nodule numbers. The final root weights shown in column 6 
were much increased where 205 nodules, effective in nitrogen fixation, 
had developed on the seedling while growing in agar. This appears in 
comparing set 1 with 3 and set 4 with 6. 

The absolute number of nodules at the end of the experiment 
(column 5) were not significantly affected by the presence of Coryn 
nodules on the seedlings but the presence of 205 nodules at the time of 
transplanting greatly increased subsequent nodule formation by either 
strain. This effect was in fact due to the enlargement of the root system 
resulting from nitrogen fixation by the early-formed efficient strain 
205 nodules. 

The nodules per gram of root (column 7) show no significant differences 
between sets receiving different treatments in their early growth but 
later grown in pots supplied with the same strain. Thus the time at 
which the bacteria were first supplied to the roots was without final 
effect on the nodules per gram of root. Nor were there very large 
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differences in size of the root system produced by the early formed 
206 nodules. There were, on the other hand, large differences in the mean 
number nodules per gram of root according to the strain in the sand 
which was in contact with the root system during the period when it 
made most of its growth. This mean number reached a definite limit 
characteristic of the strain present in the sand. This limit was apparently 
attained quite early in the plant’s growth. The mean figure for plants 
grown in pots containing Coryn bacteria was 2816, and that for plants 
in pots containing strain 205, only 631 nodules per gram of root. These 
figures are in the ratio of 4*6 : 1. This ratio can be compared with that 
between the actual nodule numbers developed by the two strains in 
agar (column 4), because during this early period the size of the root 
systems was similar in all sets. The Coryn strain developed a mean of 
44*4 nodules per seedling, and strain 205 a mean of 8*2, at the time of 
transplanting. These figures are in the ratio of 5*4 : 1. So that the two 
strains produced nodules whose numbers per unit of the root system 
were in approximately the same ratio both on seedling roots grown in 
agar and subsequently on plants grown in pots of sand. Thus the limit 
of infection for a root system of given size is characteristic of each strain 
and is quickly reached. But the absolute nodule numbers of nodules 
increased pari passu within the growth of the root system, which in 
clover continues over a long period. This explains why the presence of 
nodules on the seedling did not stop further nodule formation, which 
took place on a growing root system, and why the final number of 
nodules per gram of root was that characteristic of the second applied 
strain, which was in contact with the root system while this was making 
most of its growth. 

The following experiment, similar in general design to the first, was 
made with soy beans, whose root system makes most of its grow'th when 
the plant is quite young. It was designed to determine what specific 
limits of nodule numbers per gram of root were possessed by four strains 
of soy bean Rhizohium and to test the influence of the early nodules upon 
later infection by the same and by different strains. 


Experiment with soy beans, 1939 

Soy beans were grown in glazed earthenware pots each containing 
12 kg. of sand and 1 1. of food solution similar in composition to that used 
in the first experiment. Five seeds externally sterilized were sown in 
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each pot on 21 June. Eight replicate pots were left uninoculated and 
eight each were supplied with each of the following strains of Rhizobium : 

Wisconsin 501] 

\ Effective 
„ 505] 

” Ineffective 

The plants were grown for 9 weeks and their roots were thoroughly 
washed and the nodules counted. They were then replanted in the pots 
in such a way that each pot whose sand contained an effective strain 
(501 or 505) received one plant bearing nodules produced by the same 
strain, one plant bearing nodules produced by each of the ineffective 
strains and one uninoculated plant. Similarly each pot whose sand 
contained an ineffective strain (502 or 507) received one plant bearing 
nodules produced by the same strain, one plant bearing nodules produced 
by each of the effective strains and one plant without nodules. Each 
plant was separately labelled. The scheme of transplanting is shown in 
Table 2. After a further 14 weeks’ growth the nodules were recounted 

Table 2. Soy-bean experiment, scherne of transplanting 


Transplanted into pots whose sand contained strains 


Plants with nodules, 
when transplanted, 

' 501 

.. j 

502 

505 

607 ' 

of strain 

Set 

Set 

Set 

Set 

501 

1 

2 

— 

3 

502 

4 

6 

6 

— 

605 

— 

7 

8 

9 

607 

10 

— 

11 

12 

No nodules 

13 

14 

15 

16 


and dry weights of the roots were taken. The results are shown in Table 3. 
The plants which bore nodules produced by strains 501, 602 or 505 before 
transplanting did not show any significant increase in nodule numbers 
after transplanting (sets 1-9, columns 4 and 5). Thus the limit of nodule 
numbers attainable on the root systems in these sets had been reached 
within the first 9 weeks’ growth. The number of nodules per gram of root 
was specific to the strain of Rhizobia (column 7). The mean number of 
nodules per gram of root in sets 4, 5 and 6 which bore nodules produced 
by strain 502, was 284*7, a figure significantly higher than the mean 
numbers, 191*7 and 163*4 of the sets whose nodules were produced by 
strains 501 and 605 respectively (sets 1-3 and 7-9). 

The plants without nodules at the time of transplanting made con- 
siderably greater root growth during the second growth period, probably 
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Table 3. Effect of strain of Rhizobium on nodule numbers in soy beans 


Mean nodule numbers 

Strain applied per plant Final root 



t 

-A ^ 

After 

( 


dry wt. 




At 

When 


mg. 




sowing 

trans- 

trans- 


Mean 

Final nodules 


Set 

time 

planting 

planted 

At end 

per plant 

per g. root 

n 

1 

501 

501 

17*7 

161 i 2-7 

94 

206*3 1:30*2 

9 

2 

501 

502 

17-2 

18*5 ± 1-5 

162 

149*8 ±38*6 

4 

3 

501 

507 

22*4 

22-6 .t 3*4 

144 

219*1 ±68*4 

6 


501 

Mean 




191*7 ±25*9 

21 

4 

502 

501 

291 

29-4 i: 4-8 

123 

269*1 ±44*7 

8 

5 

502 

502 

35-9 

37-8 ± 4-4 

158 

284*3 ±38*1 

7 

6 

502 

505 

36-3 

36-5 ± 6-1 

13J 

300*8 ±46*9 

9 


502 

Mean 




284*7 ±24*6 

26 

7 

505 

602 

18-9 

21*0± 1-7 

170 

134*4 ±20*9 

6 

8 

505 

605 

22-5 

19-6 ± 2 0 

114 

184*1 ±29*9 

7 

9 

505 

607 

18-4 

19-3 ± 2-0 

185 

1 171*7 ±50*0 

6 


505 

Mean 




163*4 ±19*6 

21 

10 

507 

501 

28-0 

34 0 ± 4-7 

77 

451*0 ±56*5 

6 

11 

507 

505 

290 

44*0 1 8*9 

101 

440*0 ±49*4 

7 

12 

507 

507 

32 1 

66*6 ±10*1 

141 

430*2^53*5 

8 


507 

Mean 




444*4 ±29*4 

23 

13 

— 

501 


30*9 i 7*4 

179 

211*4±26*0 

7 

14 

— 

502 

— 

70*3 ±13*4 

303 

233*0 ±39*7 

8 

15 

— 

505 

— 

43*0 ± 8*8 

244 

186*4 ±27*4 

7 

16 

— 

507 

— 

57*0-1: 13*4 

253 

225*3 ±43*0 

7 


because they were smaller at the time of transplanting and suffered less 
check. These plants in sets 13, 14 and 15, planted in sand containing 
bacteria of strains 501, 502 and 505 respectively, developed nodules 
whose numbers per gram of root did not differ significantly from those 
on plants that had received the corresponding strain at the time of 
sowing (compare sets 1 and 13, 5 and 14, 8 and 15). Thus the specific 
limit of nodules per unit mass of root system was attained regardless of 
the total mass of the root system, which varied widely, or the time at 
which the infection took place. This latter point shows that the number 
of nodules is determined by the size of the root system and not vice versa, 
since most of the root growth in sets 13, 14 and 15 took place before the 
plants had developed any nodules. Strain 507 has a much higher level 
of nodule numbers than the other three strains. The mean final nodule 
numbers per gram of root for sets 10, 11 and 12 was 444*4, a figure 
significantly higher than that for any other set or group of sets. This 
high figure was not reached during the period of 14 weeks’ growth in set 1 G 
which first received the bacteria at the time of transplanting. Nor was 
the full number of nodules reached during the first 9 weeks of seedling 
growth in sets 10, 11 and 12, which developed more nodules after 
transplanting. In sets 10 and 11 these additional nodules were in fact 
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produced by the strains 501 and 505 respectively as was shown by 
examining the nodules.^ These later-formed nodules were comparatively 
few and the number of nodules per gram of root finally reached was that 
characteristic of strain 507. The figures for sets 10 and 11, 451 and 446, 
do not differ significantly from that of 436‘2 for set 12 which received 
strain 507 both at sowing time and after transplanting. 


Discussion 

In the experiments described above the number of nodules n divided 
by the dry weight of the roots m was found to reach a limiting figure that 
was constant and specific for each strain of Rhizobium, 

^ n = mk. 

If a plant’s roots are exposed in succession to pure cultures of two strains 
of Rhizobium having the limiting constants and k^ and if each strain 
is allowed time to reach its limit, the number of nodules produced 
by the first strain will be ni>iki where is the mass of the roots developed 
while in contact with this strain. On the simplest supposition, the 
number produced by the second strain will be m^k^ where is the 
additional mass of roots developed in contact with it. The total nodules 
developed by the two strains will therefore be 

12-1 -f ^2 = -f ^2 ^^2 * 

In the experiment with clover, nearly all the root growth took place 
after transplanting so that mg was very large relatively to m^. Conse- 
quently the number of nodules was determined by k^ and was that 
characteristic of the second-applied strain. In the soy bean experiment, 
all or nearly all the root growth took place in the presence of the first- 
applied strain, whose specific constant, k^, determined the limit of 
nodule numbers reached. 

It would be interesting to investigate the condition where the host 
is removed into the presence of the second strain before the first strain 
had reached its limit of infection for a given mass of roots, and> to 
discover to what extent the first strain can then impose its specific limit 
on further nodule formation in these same roots by the second strain. 
Thus if the number of nodules produced by the first strain, ni = miki — x, 
would the number x, produced by the second strain, be determined by 

^ Nodules produced by the effective strains 501 and 505 have soft reddish centres 
easily distinguishable in hand sections from the hard whitish centres of the ineffective 
nodules produced by strain 607 (see Nicol & Thornton, 1041). 
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the constant or by a constant specific to the second strain? The 
answer to this question might throw light on the mechanism of nodule 
lirnitation. The evidence from sets 10 and 11 in the soy bean experiment 
suggests the continued operation of the constant k^ specific to the first 
strain, but this evidence is insufiicient to form any basis for discussion. 

Summary and abstract 

Pot experiments were made with red clover and with soy beans to 
determine how far the number of nodules developed was a specific 
character of the strain of Rhizobium supplied. 

The number of nodules per gram of root was found to reach a limit 
specific to each strain. This limiting equilibrium was attained regardless 
of the size of the root system or the age of plant at which the culture was 
first supplied, provided enough tim^ were allowed for the limit to be 
reached. 

When two different strains were applied to the root surroundings in 
succession, the final number of nodules was determined by the limit 
specific to the strain in contact with the roots while these were making 
most of their growth. In clover this was the second and in soy beans the 
first applied strain. 
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SELECTIVITY IN BACTERIAL FOOD BY SOIL AMOEBAE 
IN PURE MIXED CULTURE AND IN STERILIZED SOIL 

By B. N. SINGH 

Department of General Microbiology y Rothamsted Experimental Stationy 
Harpendeny Herts 

(With Plate 4 and 3 Text-figures) 

Earlier workers succeeded in getting “pure mixed cultures” of amoebae by feeding them 
on dead or living bacteria or yeasts. Oehler (1916, 1924a, b) found that amoebae eat more 
readily the Gram-negative species of bacteria than the Gram-positive species, and that of 
five species of amoebae some could grow on dead bacteria and yeasts, killed by heating, 
while others could grow only on living bacteria and yeasts. Severtzova (1928) studied the 
food relationships of soil amoebae with twenty-six species of soil bacteria, twelve moulds, 
four yeasts and two actinomycetes. She concluded: “If we examine the list of bacteria 
we find that neither the presence of proteolytic ferment, nor the ability of denitrification, 
of nitrogen fixation and of ammonification, nor the capacity of motion, nor the presence of 
pigmentation and, certainly, not the relation to Gram staining can account for the selective 
action by the amoebae. The small, motile, non-spore-bearing bacteria as well as the small 
immotile cocci seem to represent the most suitable food the amoebae can find in the soil.” 
Among the edible species of bacteria some were more readily accepted by amoebae than 
others. Among the spore-forming bacilli the vegetative forms were preferred to the spores. 

Cutler & Crump (1927, 1935), using Hartmanella hyalinay found that different species of 
bacteria appear to have different nutritive values. The bacterial species “YB” and “SE” 
are of the same size and shape, yet their nutritive value, judging by the rate of reproduction 
of the amoebae feeding on them, is quite different. They concluded that this is a true feeding 
effect because they did not observe that the waste products of the bacteria had a bad effect 
on the amoebic growth. Rice (1935, 1938), using Flabellula mira and three other species of 
marine amoebae, observed that whether the bacteria were Gram-positive or Gram-negative 
made little difference to their utilization as food by the amoebae. Of ten species of bacteria, 
Serratia ruber was untouched by the amoebae; some of the species were eaten by all the 
amoebae, while others were eaten by some species of amoebae and were untouched by 
others. 

A. Selectivity in bacterial food by soil amoebae in “pure mixed” culture 

Material and methods 

A small and a larger species of soil amoebae belonging to the Limax group were obtained from 
Barnfield farmyard manured soil (Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden). A fragment of 
soil was placed in the centre of a bacterial circle on an agar plate and incubated at 20° C. When, 
within a few days, the amoebae had moved outside the bacterial circle, some of them were put again 
into the centre of a freshly prepared bacterial circle. This process was repeated till a pure amoebic 
culture was obtained. To get a pure line culture from a single amoeba, it was washed several times in 

[52] 
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sterilized saline and then placed in the centre of a small bacterial circle of the given species as food. 
Micropipettes were used for isolating the amoebae and transferring them from one washing solution to 
the next. 

A method for studying food selection by amoebae 

Amoebae migrate in all directions on the plate when they are placed either in the centre of bacterial 
circles or stars. This difficulty was overcome as follows : pieces of hard glass tube are pulled into thin 
tubes of uniform size, broken into small pieces, and arranged inside Petri dishes in as many radii as 
desired (Text-fig. i and PL 4). The Petri dishes with the tubes are sterilized and agar is poured 
between the tubes with a fine pipette. The tubes are arranged with small sterile forceps, and stick to 
their positions when the agar has solidified. Bacterial streaks are made on the agar and amoebae are 
placed in the centre of them. 

Throughout the experiments 2% agar containing 5 g./I. NaCl was used, this giving better results 
than nutrient agar because the bacteria arc not able to multiply as quickly. The species of bacteria 
used and the sources from which they were obtained are given in Table i. In all the feeding experi- 
ments bacterial cultures of 3-10 days were used. The temperature of incubation was 20° C. For a 
comparative study of the preference in food, bacterial cultures of the same age were always used. 

Observations 

Species of Aerobacter preferred by amoebae. 

Five strains of Aerobacter were used (1912, 08, 07, 1734 and 2006). They show identical 
morphology, and more or less similar physiological reactions (Table i). A series of plates 
was made by the method described and amoebae were inoculated in the centre of the 
bacterial vStars. Amoebae do not show extreme difference in their preference towards the 
Aerobacters but they destroy some strains in larger numbers than others, and move along 
the bacterial radii in those cases much more quickly. Species 1912 is the food preferred 
most by the amoebae, and the others are accepted in the following order 08, 07, 1734 and 
2006 (PI. 4, fig. 1). 

Various degrees of selectivity in bacterial food as exhibited by the soil amoebae. 

The seventeen kinds of bacteria used (Table i) may be grouped according to their 
suitability as food for the amoebae: AT 20, 1912, 08, 07, 1734, 2006 and S 21 are eaten 
readily by the amoebae, N i6(i) and 4045 are eaten slowly, and 0312, 0746, 2881, 5654, 
5431, 4022, 4031 and R are either untouched, or are eaten very slightly if they are the only 
food available. 

In selectivity experiments bacteria were inoculated along the radii, each radius consisted 
t)f a different kind of bacterium, and the amoebae were inoculated in the centre. The pre- 
ference for one type of food as opposed to another was judged by the amount of bacteria 
destroyed along each radius in a given time. All the experiments were repeated several 
times before final conclusions were arrived at. In each experiment both edible and non- 
edible bacteria were used. Among the readily accepted food types the amoebae eat most 
readily species AT 20 and move along this bacterial radius much more quickly than along 
the others in a given time. The other types of bacteria are preferred by the amoebae in the 
following order, 1912, S21, 08, 07, 1734 and 2006. The choice made by the amoebae 
among the . bacteria 4045, N i6(i), R, 4022, 4031, 5431, 5654, 0312, 0746 and 2881 is as 
follows: 2881, 0312, 0746, 5654, 5431 are never touched even when they are the only 
available food; R, 4022 and 4031 are on rare occasions very slightly eaten by the small 
amoeba used in these experiments but not by the larger type; 4045 and N i6(i) are slowly 



Table i. Sources and characters of bacteria used in experiments 
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eaten, but the amoebae prefer 4045 to N i6(i). It has been found that both species of 
amoebae prefer the same kind of food, to the same degree, except in the case of bacteria R, 
4022 and 4031. 

When the amoebae are inoculated in the middle of bacterial stars consisting of both 
edible and non-edible bacteria, they move in large numbers in all directions in search of 
food. After reaching the suitable food supply they eat, ipultiply and move along the bacterial 
stars. When they reach the non-edible food supply, they either encyst within a short time 
or move along these radii to some distance without destroying the bacteria, and finally 
encyst. It is possible also that some of them die. 

Selectivity of food by soil amoebae when two kinds of bacteria are arranged side by side. 

Two streaks, one of edible and the other of non-edible bacteria, were made touching each 
other (PI. 4, figs. 3, 4): the amoebae were inoculated in the centre of the bacterial streaks. 
The amoebae eat the edible type of bacteria and leave the non-edible ones. PI. 4, fig. 4 
shows that bacteria 4031 is also slightly eaten by the.amoebae. In the presence of species 
2881 {B. prodigiostis)y however, the amoebae are able to eat the readily edible species S 21 
only slightly (PI. 4, fig. 3). In some cases it happens that, in the presence of B. prodigiosus, 
amoebae eat a little edible food for a day or two and then encyst. PI. 4, figs. 3, 4 show 
clearly that the amoebae do not destroy the bacterial species 4022, 0312, 5654, 2881, R, 
5431 and 0746 even when they are present side by side with edible types and touching 
each other. The cause of the difference between 2881 and the other non-edible species will 
be discussed later. 

Selectivity of food by amoebae among different kinds of edible and non-edible types of food 
supply. 

Bacteria were arranged as shown in PI. 4, figs. 2, 5 and 6, and amoebae were inoculated 
in the centre and allowed to move in all directions: the photographs show that the amoebae 
although moving in masses in between the non-edible food supply, ate only the edible food 
and left the bacterial species 5431, 4022, 0746, R, 2881 and 5654. 

Amoebae either encyst when they reach unfavourable food, or they move on in search 
of a favourable food supply when they feed and multiply. PI. 4, fig. 5 was taken 5 days 
after inoculating with amoebae: some of the edible bacteria are either untouched by the 
amoebae or eaten only very slightly. PI. 4, fig. 6 was taken 8 days after the inoculation of 
the amoebae: in this the amoebae have eaten practically all the edible kinds of bacteria, and 
have left the non-edible kinds. 

Preference in food by amoebae among readily accepted and non-readily accepted food supply. 

Readily accepted and less readily accepted bacteria were arranged as shown in Text-fig. i 
and amoebae were placed in the centre touching the bacteria 1912. In most cases the 
amoebae ate first the readily accepted food 1912, and when this food was finished the 
amoebae began to eat the less readily accepted food, 4045 and N i6(i). Sometimes the 
amoebae ate very slightly bacteria N i6(i) and 4045 even when there was plenty of readily 
accepted food supply. If amoebae are cultured on bacteria 4045 or on N i6(i) for some 
time and then inoculated in the centre of the bacterial streaks as shown in Text-fig. i, they 
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start eating both the bacteria (4045 and 1912) at the same time. That is, if amoebae are 
accustomed to eat less readily accepted bacteria they do not show the preference for eating 
the most readily accepted food first and later the less readily accepted ones as described 
above. 



Why are some bacteria readily accepted, other less readily, and the rest untouched by the 
amoebae? 

To test the presence of exo-toxins among the non-edible bacteria, they were plated on 
agar slopes and allowed to grow thickly for 10-15 days. The bacteria were then scraped off 
and the agar was melted and poured into sterile Petri dishes. In each Petri dish containing 
the exo-toxin of one kind of bacteria several bacterial circles of edible bacteria were made, 
and amoebae were inoculated in the centre. After a few days the amoebae ate the food 
supplied to them, and destroyed the edible kinds of bacteria in large numbers. The same 
result was obtained, when the two types of bacteria were put together touching each other. 
These two experiments clearly show that the non-edible types of bacteria used (except 2881) 
do not produce exo-toxin in sufficient quantity to prevent the amoebae from eating the 
edible food supply. In the presence of the exo-toxin of bacteria 2881 the amoebae are either 
unable to eat the edible food supply or they eat it very slightly and finally encyst or die. 
This is the case whether the agar containing the exo-toxin is used or the bacteria 2881 is 
put side by side with an edible type of bacteria, and touching it. 

To test the presence of endo-toxins in non-edible bacteria, they were crushed in a glass 
bacterial mill with normal salt solution, filtered through an L3 candle, and the filtrates were 
collected. A series of bacterial circles consisting of edible kinds of bacteria was made on 
agar plates, and one or two drops of liquid containing the products of the crushed bacteria 
were added to each of the bacterial circles: the amoebae were inoculated in the centre. 
After 2-3 days the amoebae had destroyed the edible bacteria in very large numbers, 
showing that the non-edible bacteria did not contain endo-toxin. Sometimes it is difficult 
to filter proteins through bacterial candles, and it may be possible that endo-toxin of the 
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bacteria does not reach the filtrate. To test this point the non-filtered crushed bacteria were 
used in the above experiments: the result was the same. It may be possible that the quantity 
of endo-toxin is so little as to have no effect on the amoebae. 

It is interesting to note that the crushed product or the crushed and filtered product of 
bacteria 2881 {B. prodigiosus) has no effect in preventing amoebae from eating edible food. 

It is clear from Table i that these amoebae have no special preference for the Gram- 
negative or the Gram-positive bacteria. The bacteria 07, 08, 1734, ^9^^, 2006 and S21 are 
Gram-negative and are readily eaten by amoebae while 2881, 0312, 0746, 4022, 5431, 5654 
and R which also are Gram-negative are not touched by the amoebae. The same is true for 
Gram-positive bacteria, i.e. some of them are eaten by the amoebae while others are not. 
A large number of Gram-positive bacteria were not used, but it seems certain that, contrary 
to the claims of Oehler (1916, 1924 a, b), the amoebae have no special preference for 
Gram-negative bacteria. 

The majority of the bacteria used were either short, very small, or medium-sized rods 
(Table i). Amoebae eat some of these bacteria and leave the others, showing that the size 
of the bacteria has no evident relationship with edibility. The same is true in the case of 
motile and non-motile bacteria. Pigmentation in bacteria does not seem to be related to 
their edibility; of the pigmented bacteria, shown in Table i, AT 20 is eaten readily by the 
amoebae, N i6(i) and 4045 are eaten slowly, and the rest are either very slightly eaten 
sometimes (4022, 4031) or completely untouched (5654, 5431, 0746, 0312, 2881). 

B. Selectivity in bacterial food by soil amoebae in sterilized soil 

Methods 

Soil from the plot in Bamfield, annually manured with 14 tons of farmyard manure per acre, was 
selected as experimental material. It is a heavy clay soil with a pH from 7*1 to 7-3. The soil was air- 
dried, powdered and sieved. Tubes containing 20 g. of soil were autoclaved at 15 lb. pressure for 
I hr. on three successive days. Tests showed that this method sterilized the soil with very little change 
in the pH value. 300 g. portions of soil were placed in large sterile Petri dishes. The inocula used 
were: 

(1) Bacterial species 5654 alone. 

(2) Bacterial species 5654 4- bacterial species 4045. 

(3) Bacterial species 4045 alone. 

(4) Bacterial species 4045 -f bacterial species 5654 + one species of soil amoeba. 

The amoebae were cultured on species 4045 for 4-6 months, and tests showed that in the culture 
of amoebae only that species was present. In a throat spray fitted with the finest nozzle obtainable 
the suspensions of bacteria and amoebae were made in saline. In one spray there was the suspension 
of species 4045 ; in a second, of species 5654; and in a third, of amoebae grown on species 4045. The 
amoebae were mostly in the cystic condition, and there were very few bacteria (4045) in the suspension 
containing the cysts. 

Sterile tap water was sprayed on the soil contained in the large Petri dishes, followed by the sprays 
of bacteria and amoebae. By this method it is not possible to inoculate the bacteria into the soils in 
equal numbers, but care was taken to ensure that approximately the same numbers of bacteria were 
inoculated in the different Petri dishes containing the soils. The water content of the soil was 25 % . 
Every 3-4 days sterile tap water was sprayed on to the soils to bring their moisture content to 25 % . 
The Petri dishes were kept in an incubator at room temperature. The numbers of bacteria were 
counted on the next day after inoculating them in the soil and further counts were taken as shown in 
Table 2. In the beginning of the experiment it was not possible to count the numbers of bacteria 
every day owing to the disturbance created, by the outbreak of the war. 

To count the numbers of bacteria 10 g. of soil was taken from each dish, diluted to 1/500,000 in 
sterile saline and plated out : from each of the final dilutions five plates were poured, and the number 
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Table 2, The numbers of bacteria are given in millionsig. of soil 
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of bacteria in i g. of the soil was calculated. The Petri dishes were incubated for 2-3 weeks at room 
temperature. When the number of bacteria 4045 became low in the soil, five extra plates were poured 
from the dilution of 1/50,000 to count the number of that bacteria. The characteristics of the two 
types of bacteria used are given in Table i. The numbers of both the types of bacteria were found by 
counting the two types of coloured colonies developing on the agar plates. Bacteria 4045 produced 
citron yellow colonies, but the spinel red bacteria (5654) sometimes produced white colonies as well. 
The red and the white colonies produced by the bacteria 5654 are of similar shape on agar plates. 
The number of active and cystic amoebae was counted only a few times during the course of this 
experiment by Cutler’s method (1920). 

Before selecting the species 4045 and 5654 preliminary tests were made with several species of soil 
bacteria to find out if there was antagonism between them: presence of species 4045 does not stop the 
growth of species 5654 and conversely. 


Experimental results 

As pointed out in § A, bacteria 4045 is slowly eaten by the amoebae, and bacteria 5654 is 
not touched by them in pure culture. The present work was carried out to ascertain if 
similar results are obtained in sterilized soil. Results are shown in Table 2 and Text-figs. 2 
and 3. In the case of ‘bacterial species 4045 the presence of amoebae does not influence the 
result for the first week. The fluctuations in bacterial numbers, both in the soil containing 
the amoebae as well as the controls, are more or less similar. This can be explained by the 
fact that amoebae were inoculated mostly as cysts, and it takes some time before their 
active number is large enough to destroy the bacteria in sufficient numbers. A similar 
result was obtained by Cutler (1923). The results obtained from 9 to 13 Sept, show clearly 
that amoebae are definitely exerting their phagocytic influence on bacteria 4045. The 
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count from 23 to 30 Sept, shows that, in the soil in which the amoebae were present, 
the number of bacteria 4045 is gradually falling and there is practically no sign of their 
increment or fluctuation. The bacterial numbers in control experiments are more or less 
stationary, with slight fluctuations (compare Cutler et al. 1922, and Thornton & Gray, 
1934). The result obtained from 28 Oct. to 2 Nov. is more or less the same as that obtained 
from 23 to 30 Sept. This experiment clearly shows that amoebae destroy the bacteria 4045 
in sterilized soil, the number of bacteria 4045 being at a much lower level in the soil con- 
taining amoebae than in the control soils (Table 2 and Text-fig. 2). 

The results obtained in the case of bacteria 5654 are shown in Table 2 and Text-fig. 3. 
The counts from 7 to 12 Sept, show that the amoebae reduce the number of this bacteria. 
In pure culture bacteria 5654 is never eaten by the amoebae, but it seems that amoebae are 
able to eat bacteria 5654 up to the counting period of 30 Sept. The most interesting part of 
the result in the case of bacteria 5654 is shown by the bacterial counts from 28 Oct. to 
2 Nov., during which period the amoebae are not able to eat the bacteria 5654. When the 
protozoan count was taken on 30 Oct. the amoebae were mostly found to be in the cystic 
condition (Table 3). During the period 28 Oct.-2 Nov., the number of bacteria 4045 is 
very low, and although the number of bacteria 5654 is high yet the amoebae are found in the 
cystic condition. It is reasonable to draw the conclusion that amoebae are unable to eat 
bacteria 5654 from 28 Oct. to 2 Nov. when the bacterial food 4045 was almost exhausted, 
and so they encyst. It is interesting to note that although there is plenty of food for the 
amoebae, mostly consisting of bacteria 5654, yet the amoebae do not eat that food, a result 
in complete agreement with that obtained in pure culture experiments. 

The numbers of active and cystic amoebae were counted only three times during the 
experiment (Table 3) and it is clear that amoebae were present both in the active and 
cystic condition in the soil and that their number increased during the experiment. When 
the last count was taken, the majority were found to be in the cystic condition. 


Table 3 


Date 

Amoebae 
(active + cystic) 

Amoebae 

(cystic) 

Amoebae 

(active) 

12 Sept. 

118,000 

46,000 

72,000 

26 Sept. 

220,000 

118,000 

102,000 

30 Oct. 

220,000 

220,000 

— 


By comparing the results in control experiments B, C and D (Table 2) it is clear that the 
two types of bacteria (5654 and 4045) selected for the present work do not arrest the growth 
of each other. The fluctuations in their numbers in C and D are more or less the same as 
in B, in which there are both the types of bacteria 5654 and 4045. 

Discussion 

It has been the experience of all previous workers that the main food of amoebae consists 
of bacteria either living or dead. Amoebae have also been cultivated on yeasts, and they 
may feed on fungal spores, algae, etc. Even, however, in the case of dead bacteria, killed 
either by heating or by any other way, there are only a few cases where amoebae have been 
cultured successfully. So far it has not been possible to cultivate amoebae on mainly liquid 
media without particulate food as is possible in the case of saprophytic or autotrophic 
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protozoa. Cutler, Crump and others believe that amoebae may be one of the factors keeping 
the number of bacteria in check in the soil, and Cutler et al. (1922) observed a definite 
inverse relationship between bacterial numbers and active amoebae in field soil. In view 
of the possibility that amoebae and probably also the flagellates lead a holozoic existence 
in the soil, where there is plenty of bacterial food supply, it is desirable to know whether 
amoebae eat all types of bacteria or whether they select among them, and in the latter case 
to find the reason for the selectivity. 

Among the Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria tested amoebae showed no special 
preference for Gram-negative. This is contrary to the findings of Oehler (1916, 1924^2, h\ 
but agrees with the results of Severtzova (1928) and Rice (1935). Bacterium AT 20 is 
Gram-positive yet it is the best kind of food for the amoebae. Pigmentation in bacteria has 
no relation to their edible or non-edible quality. Similarly, in most cases, there is no 
evidence of the presence of endo- or exo-toxin in the non-edible bacteria which prevents 
them from being eaten by the amoebae, although the production of exo-toxin was observed 
in bacteria 2881 and may prevent it from being eaten by amoebae. 

Among seventeen different kinds of bacteria, it has not been possible to discover any 
particular character which prevents them from being edible or non-edible for the amoebae. 
It may only be said that some bacteria are preferred by the amoebae to the others; e.g. 
some Aerobacters more than others. By developing a technique for carrying out feeding 
experiments with amoebae, it has been possible to show more clearly that amoebae are 
able to select their food, amoebae first eating the readily acceptable food and later the 
slowly acceptable food. 

By inoculation experiments carried out in sterilized soil, it has been shown that amoebae 
are able to select their food, although the result is not exactly the same as in pure culture 
experiments, and the edible bacteria are not destroyed in large numbers. Severtzova (1928, 
p. 177) says: “Excepting one case the presence of amoebae in the soil did by no means 
affect the normal development of the bacteria in it. The amoebae did not hinder the develop- 
ment of the bacteria, even in those cases where the multiplying amoebae were placed under 
exceptionally favourable conditions. Concerning the question, whether amoebae can as 
sharply manifest their selective ability in the soil, as they do on artificial media, our pre- 
liminary experiments have given an affirmative answer in one point; in the presence of 
amoebae spore-bearing bacilli developed in the soil far more abundantly than did small, 
motile, non-spore-bearing bacteria, perhaps, because the latter were more readily attacked 
by the amoebae, though other causes may be responsible.” In the absence of the experi- 
mental data, it is difficult to comment on the conclusions drawn by Severtzova. It must be 
pointed out that the amoebae are able to select edible from non-edible food in sterilized soil, 
although the numbers of bacteria destroyed by the amoebae in sterilized soil is very small 
compared with thosje in pure culture experiments. Further, Cutler (1923) showed that the 
presence of active amoebae in sterilized soil keeps the numbers of bacteria below the level 
that they would otherwise have attained. 

It may be pointed out that species 4045, which has been selected in the present experi- 
ment, is not among those which are readily eaten by the amoebae in pure culture. It seems 
likely that, if instead of species 4045, a bacteria which is readily eaten by the amoebae had 
been selected it would have given much better results in selectivity experiments than has 
been obtained with bacteria 4045. 
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Summary 

1. A plate culture method, for carrying out work on the selection of bacteria for food by 
amoebae, is described. 

2. It is shown that some species of Aerobacter are preferred by amoebae to others, 
though they are all morphologically and more or less physiologically identical. 

3. Of a number of bacterial species, mostly rods of different sizes, some were completely 
rejected as food by the amoebae. Among those that were selected as edible, the amoebae 
showed varying degrees of preference. It has not been possible to determine why amoebae 
eat some kinds of bacteria rather than others, except possibly in the case of bacterium 2881. 

4. Amoebae have no special preference for Gram-negative bacteria in comparison to the 
Gram-positive ones. 

5. Amoebae are able to select edible from non-edible food whether the two types of food 
are offered side by side or on opposite sides of the plate culture. 

6. It has been shown that the amoebae are able to select their food in sterilized soil, 
among edible and non-edible species of bacteria. In sterilized soil the amoebae do not 
destroy edible bacteria in large numbers as is seen in pure culture experiments. 

7. The number of edible bacteria is very much reduced when amoebae are present. It 
seems very likely that the amoebae are not able to keep the numbers of non-edible bacteria 
in check as is the case with edible types of bacteria. 

My best thanks are due to Mr D. Ward Cutler and Miss L. M. Crump for their never 
failing interest, suggestions and helpful criticisms throughout the course of this work, and 
for giving me the different species of bacteria from their personal collections. 
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, EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4 

Fig. 1 . Preference in the bacterial food, consisting of Aerobacters, by soil amoebae. 3 days old culture of 
amoebae. 

Figs. 3, 4. Amoebae eat the edible and leave the non-edible kinds of bacteria when they are put side by side 
and touching each other. 4 days old culture of amoebae. 

Figs. 2, 5 and 6. Amoebae select the edible from the non-edible food when several types of food are present. 
Fig. 5 is 5 days old, Fig. 6 is 8 days old, Fig. 2 is 6 days old culture of amoebae. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT BACTERIAL FOOD SUPPLIES 
’ ON THE RATE OF REPRODUCTION IN COLPODA STEINII, AND 
THE FACTORS INFLUENCING ENCYSTATION ' 

By B. N. SINGH 

Department of General Microbiology, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 

Various workers have claimed that factors such as drying of the culture medium, metabolic 
products of bacteria and Protozoa, age of the culture, hydrogen-ion concentration, lack of 
oxygen, physiological periodicity, lack or abundance of food, crowding of the individuals, 
temperature, etc. influence encystation in different Protozoa (see Penn, 1935, for biblio- 
graphy). A knowledge of the causes of cyst formation might throw light on the role played 
by the Protozoa in soil economy, and especially on the cause of the daily fluctuations in the 
number of Protozoa recorded by Cutler et ah (1922). It was desired to find out whether the 
rate of reproduction is accelerated, in the case of Colpoda,^ by the quality of the bacterial 
food or whether it is due to an “X’’ substance as suggested by Robertson a, b, 1924a, 
b, c, 1927). In this connexion a strain of a nodule bacterium (310)^ has been used : this strain 
produces growth-promoting substance for plants. 

Material and methods 

Colpoda steinii, a common soil form, was obtained by diluting Barnfield soil (Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station) in sterilized hay infusion of 1-5 % strength, and incubating at 19-20“ C. for a few days. 
The animals used were originally derived from a single individual. Individuals were isolated with fine 
glass tubing and washed at least five times in sterile soil extract until free from other micro-organisms 
(see Parpart, 1928). The washed individuals were placed in hollow-ground slides in two or three drops 
of soil extract, and were supplied with a known species of bacteria as food. The slides were kept in 
Petri dishes as moist chambers and incubated for 2-3 days at a temperature of 19-20“ C. till a large 
number of animals were obtained. Aseptic conditions were maintained throughout. 

For counting the organisms haemocytometers with the Cropper ruling were used. The rate of 
reproduction for any time is calculated by the formula (log ,B-log ^)/log 2, where B is the number at 
the end and A the number in the beginning. Lugol was a satisfactory means of killing the animals and 
they did not burst after death. Sometimes there is considerable difference in the number of individuals 
counted when several consequent counts are taken. To reduce this error the animals in all the 625 
squares of the Cropper ruling was counted, and the average of four such counts was taken as the 
number of individuals present at each counting period. The number of bacteria at each counting 
period was counted in a Thoma haemocytometer. The animals grow well in hay infusion, but after 
some time the solution becomes wholly unsuitable for the uniform suspension of the organisms. Soil 
extract was used throughout as a culture solution. T'he initial reaction of the medium was approximately 
pH 7-0. 

^ This genus was most probably used by Robertson in his later experiments, although he names his genus 
Colpidium. As far as the writer is aware the reproduction in Colptdium always takes place by binary fission as 
happens in Paramoecium and other ciliates. It is only in Colpoda that the individuals round up and form cysts 
before they divide into four or eight individuals. Therefore, I think that Robertson used in his experiments 
Colpoda and not Colpidium. 

* Given to me by Dr H, Nicol of the Bacteriology' Department, to whom I wish to convey my sincere thanks. 
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Observations 

(a) The rate of reproduction in Colpoda steinii when fed with different bacteria 

Five types of bacteria were selected (1734, 07, R, S 21 and 310): species 1734 and 07 
belong to the Aerohacter group and are more or less physiologically identical, R is a Radio- 
bacter, 310 is a strain of nodule bacteria, and S 21 is a soil form (Table i). 


Table i. Characters of bacteria used as food 
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In a subculture made from a 48 hr. old parent culture, there is a lag period of shorter 
duration compared with the subcultures made from 72 or 96 hr. old parent. Cutler & Crump 
(1923 b, 1924) found the same thing in the case of Colpidium colpoda and Oicomonas termo. 
In subcultures of 4 or 5 days old parent, the death rate is heavy during the first period of 
24 hr., but the individuals that survive are able to reproduce more vigorously, and their 
reproductive rates, after the lag period, are generally higher than subcultures made from 
48 hr. old parents. The lag period is due to the death of the individuals after inoculation into 
a fresh medium, and no resistant cysts have been seen to be formed during this period. 

Table 2. Effect of different numbers of Protozoa in subcultures 
on the rates of reproduction for the first 48 hr. 
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In mass cultures the rate of reproduction is lower when the number of individuals in a 
subculture is increased considerably. Table 2 shows the reproductive rates in Colpoda for the 
first 48 hr. The amount of fluid, in which the subcultures were made, was the same in all 
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cases. In all the tables the bacterial numbers are expressed as a ratio, obtained by dividing 
the number of bacteria by that of the Protozoa. 

Table 3 shows the reproductive rates in Colpoda for the first 24 hr. with bacterial food 
supply of 07, 1734, R and S 21. In all these experiments the amount of the inoculum and the 
culture fluid was nearly the same, and the cultures, from which the subcultures were made, 
were all of the same age (48 hr.). With bacterial food supply of 07 and 1734 there is very 
little difference in the reproductive rates of Colpoda, With species R the rate is lower than 
with 07 and 1734, although the number of Protozoa in the subculture is only 2800/c.c. 
compared with the numbers in 07 and 1734 (5600 individuals/c.c.). With species S 21 as 
food supply, the rate of reproduction in Colpoda for the first 24 hr. is 0-90. Here the initial 
number of individuals inoculated is greater tlian in the case of 07 and 1734, but there is a 
very marked difference in the reproductive rate in S 21 compared with 07 and 1734. It has 
been shown that amoebae prefer species S 21 to 07 and 1734, species R is non-edible 
(Singh, 1941). 

Table 3. Reproductive rates in Colpoda steinii /or the first 24 hr. with different 
bacterial food supply. Subcultures were made from 48 hr. old parents 
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12,000 
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In the strain of nodule bacteria (310) Colpoda does not reproduce, and even if it divides 
the reproduction is very slow. Large numbers of species 310 were inoculated into 10 c.c. of 
soil extract. Later the Protozoa from a 48 hr. old culture, maintained with species S 21, 
were inoculated. There was very little food in the culture from which the inoculum was 
made. The initial number of Protozoa in the subculture was 1200/c.c.; after 24 hr. the 
number fell to 600/c.c., and after another 24 hr. the number of Protozoa was decreased so 
much that it was itot possible to count them by the method used. There were many resistant 
cysts present in the culture and the individuals were very small. On the third day the 
number of Protozoa increased to 6000/c.c., and some of the individuals were big; some 
dividing cysts were also present. After another 2 days the number fell to 1200/c.c., although 
species 310 was present in quantity. The individuals were small, and resistant cysts were 
numerous. Such a result has been obtained several times when a subculture was made in 
which the food supply was species 310. 

The experiment suggests that the Protozoa eat species 310 little if at all. The number of 
Colpoda increases with the increase of the contaminating species S 21, and in its absence the 
Protozoa become progressively smaller and finally encyst. 

(6) The effect of bacterial and protozoal products on the rates of reproduction 

Exp. I. Into a small flask containing soil extract, species S 21 and Colpoda were inoculated, and 
were incubated at a temperature of 19-20° C. After a few days, when the Colpoda had eaten nearly 
all the bacteria, more of the same species were supplied and the flask was incubated for a period of 
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7-10 days. Then the soil extract was filtered and the filtrate was divided into two small flasks each 
containing 9-5 c.c. T'he soil extract of one flask was heated to 70-80° C. for i hr. and then cooled. In a 
third flask 9*5 c.c. of sterile soil extract was taken as control. '^Phe three flasks containing the same 
amount of liquid were first inoculated with S 2i and then with approximately equal numbers of Colpoda 
from a 48 hr. old culture, which had been growing on the same bacterial food supply. The rates of 
reproduction in the three cases are given in Table 4. 

Table 4. Reproductive rates of the first 48 hr. in Colpoda steinii in the 
presence and absence of the bacterial and protozoal metabolic products 
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It is clear that the rates of reproduction in the control and in the filtrate, which was heated 
to 70-80'’ C. for 1 hr., are the same. 'Fhe rate of reproduction in the filtrate, which was not 
heated, is slightly lower than in the other two cases. It would seem that either the bacteria 
or the Protozoa, or both, produce some toxic substance which is thermolabile at a temperature 
of yo-So"* C. 

Exp. 2. The bacteria (310) were inoculated into sterile soil extract and the liquid was incubated at 
25° C. for 10 days. The soil extract was filtered at the end of this period. The experiment was arranged 
in the same way as the previous one. I’he results obtained are shown in Table 5. 


Table 5. Effect of the presence of the filtrate of nodule bacteria (310) and its 
absence on the rate of reproduction in Colpoda steinii 
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The product of the nodule bacteria, which is of the nature of a growth- promoting sub- 
stance for plants, has no effect on the rate of reproduction in Colpoda. The unheated filtrate 
of the nodule bacteria seems to depress very slightly the reproductive rate of Colpoda during 
the first 24 hr. 

(c) The rate of reproduction in isolated individuals 

Single individuals washed several times in sterile soil extract were transferred to two drops of soil 
extract in hollow-ground slides and supplied with approximately the same amount of species S 21 as 
food supply. 1 he slides were put into moist chambers. Similarly two and four individuals were 
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isolated, washed and were put into two drops of soil extract and supplied with approximately the same 
amount of species S 21 as food supply. The chambers were incubated at a temperature of 19-20' C. 
for 24 hr., and at the end of this period the animals were killed by lugol solution. I'he number of 
individuals present was counted and their rates of reproduction for the first 24 hr. calculated. All the 
animals that were isolated came from cultures of the same age, maintained on species S 21 as food 
supply. 

The average reproductive rates show no evidence of allelocatalysis, and the rates of 
reproduction are practically the same whether one, two or four individuals are isolated in the 
same amount of culture medium containing nearly the same amount of food supply (Table 6). 

Table 6. Rate of reproduction during the first 24 hr. in one, two and four individuals 

I animal 2 animals 4 animals 

Average reproductive rate during 3 71 3-67 3-61 

the first 24 hr. 

Number of cases 8 8 8 

As already mentioned, in mass cultures, the rates of reproduction fall when the amount of 
inoculum is increased. The results obtained in mass cultures are more reliable than when 
one, two or four individuals are isolated. In isolating and washing individuals it is possible 
that injuries may be caused to the cells, which may not only stop their reproduction but 
may induce death after some time, 'ilie death of weak and unfit individuals in mass cultures 
by the shock of being transferred to a fresh medium or by some other cause would not affect 
the results to such an extent as it would do in the case of one, two or four isolated indi- 
viduals. 

{d) Kneystation 

Of the two types of cysts in Colpoda the “reproductive cyst“ is several times larger than 
the resistant or “dauer cyst”. From each reproductive cyst two, four or eight individuals 
emerge by a rupture in the wall. 1 have generally observed four individuals emerging from a 
single reproductive cyst. In Colpoda, crowding, hydrogen ion concentration, excretion 
products, and lack of food have been claimed by various workers to he the inducers of 
encystment (Barker & Taylor, 1931; 'J'aylor & Strickland, 1938). 'Fhe present work mainly 
deals with the food factor and the excretion products, though other factors have also been 
taken into account. 

In experiments to test the nutritive values of different species of bacteria it was noted, in 
every case, that the resistant cysts arc formed when the bacterial food supply was almost or 
completely exhausted. The resistant cysts are never formed when the individuals are large. 
The time taken by the individuals to encyst depends upon the amount of undigested food 
present in the body of the animals. 

An experiment was set up in which food was added over a period of 9 days, whenever 
there was scarcity of food in the culture. Into 10 c.c. of soil extract large numbers of 
bacteria S 21 were inoculated, and then the Protozoa from a 72 hr. old culture. After the 
first maximal number of Protozoa (8i,6oo/c.c.) was reached the individuals began to encyst, 
and at this stage no reproductive cysts were present, and all the individuals were very much 
smaller than those found in a well-fed culture. Plenty of species S 21 was supplied when the 
number of Protozoa was 51,200/c.c., at which stage only very few resistant cysts were present 
in the culture. After the addition of food the number of Protozoa per c.c. decreased for a 
time, this being due to the death of a large number of individuals and not to cyst formation- 
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A few hours after the supply of food the size of the individuals began to increase and a few 
reproductive cysts were present in the culture. Later all the individuals were large, and 
numerous reproductive cysts were present. The number of Protozoa rose to 312,000/c.c. 
and there were practically no small individuals and no resistant cysts in the culture medium. 
As the food supply was nearly finished, several loopfuls of bacteria were added. This led to a 
sudden fall in the protozoal number, shown clearly by the subsequent counts. Although the 
number of Protozoa fell from 312,000/c.c. to 31,600/c.c. no resistant cysts were formed in 
the culture. This was due to death of individuals, which in aged or nearly starved cultures 
of 5-10 days old has been repeatedly observed after heavy supply of bacterial food. If 
counting had been continued there would have been further increase in the protozoal 
number, as was observed before, but as little soil extract remained the experiment was 
discontinued. 

Sometimes practically all the Protozoa die in old cultures when several loopfuls of bacterial 
food are added, and when the individuals are small and no reproductive cysts are present. 
This phenomenon has been observed in Colpoda dudenaria by Taylor & Strickland (1938), 
who state: “The lethal effect of a dense concentration of these bacteria on Colpoda dudenaria 
is due primarily to the lack of oxygen, and that under the conditions of this experiment the 
metabolites neither prevent division nor induce encystment.” 

In previous experiments, it was shown that Protozoa and bacteria produce a thermolabile 
substance which has a slight effect on the rate of reproduction. It may be possible that the 
accumulation of large amounts of toxic products may have caused the death of numerous 
weak and unfit individuals which had become very small owing to the lack of food in the 
previous experiment. It has been observed that in an old and well-fed culture the death-rate 
of the individuals after heavy inoculation is not so great as in starved cultures. As pointed 
out by Taylor & Strickland (1938) it may he possible that the lack of oxygen may also be 
responsible for the death of the individuals. I have never observed the formation of 
resistant cysts in the presence of toxic substances produced by bacteria and Protozoa. 

In the presence of unfavourable bacterial food permanent cysts may be formed. Colpoda 
is unable to grow when nodule bacterium 310 is supplied as food and when starved indi- 
viduals, which have become small, are inoculated into soil extract containing bacterial 
species 310 resistant cysts are formed within a few hours. If well-fed animals are inoculated, 
they become smaller and smaller and finally encyst. Some of these Protozoa excyst but they 
again encyst, on account of the lack of favourable food. 

In Colpoda temperatures up to 25^^ C. have no effect in inducing cyst formation in the 
presence of food. No relationship between the age of the culture and cyst formation could 
be noted, and it does not seem, in the present case, that physiological periodicity, crowding, 
the age of the culture and the abundance of food are the causes of cyst formation. When a 
culture containing abundant food is dried the individuals die instead of forming resistant 
cysts. It was shown by I aylor & Strickland (1938) that growth and encystment occurs in 
Colpoda dudenaria as readily at a pll value of 8-2 as that of pH 6-o. 

(e), Exeystation 

In liquid medium (soil extract, hay infusion, etc.) freshly formed resistant cysts excyst 
both in the presence and absence of food supply. The mechanism by which a single indi- 
vidual emerges from the resistant cyst is the same as described by Goodey (1913). After their 
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emergence, when there is sufficient food supply, the individuals increase in size and form 
reproductive cysts; in the absence of food supply the individuals encyst again within a few 
hours. A large proportion of resistant cysts do not excyst even if there is sufficient amount of 
food supply. Hollow-ground slides containing resistant cysts were incubated both at 20 and 
25° C.: some were supplied with bacterial food and the others were not. In such experi- 
ments excystation occurred both in the presence and absence of food only in the case of 
recently formed cysts. More cysts excysted when they were kept at 25° C. than when they 
were kept at 20° C. 

The resistant cysts, which had been formed in hollow-ground slides when the food supply 
was finished, were dried by allowing the soil extract to evaporate at a temperature of 25° C. 
They were then kept in these hollow-ground slides for more than 3 months at a temperature 
of 25° C. At the end of this period the cysts were moistened with a few drops of soil extract 
and in addition some were supplied with bacteria S 21. The cysts were incubated at 25° C, 
in a moist chamber. In 12-24 hr. many cysts containing species S 21 excysted and later the 
individuals increased in size and reproduction took place by the formation of reproductive 
cysts. In the presence of soil extract excystation did not occur up to 7 days. At the end of 
this period, when many contaminating bacteria had developed, some of the resting cysts 
excysted. It has been reported by Barker & Taylor (1933), Thimann & Barker (1934) and 
Taylor & Strickland (1935) that extracts of vegetable or animal tissues induce excystment of 
Colpoda. This experiment shows that the bacteria produce some substance which induces 
some of the dried cysts, of more than 3 months old, to excyst. It may be possible that many 
of these resistant cysts after a long period, in the dried condition, were dead, and so were 
incapable of excystation. Goodey (1913) found that if Colpoda cysts were kept in dry con- 
dition for a few weeks their power of excystation was rapidly diminished, but in the recently 
formed cysts excystation v/as most rapid. The excystation took place in distilled water, tap 
water, hay infusion and in soil extract, but was inhibited in an acid medium. Rhumbler 
(1888) could not keep dried cysts of Colpoda more than 3 weeks. Many resistant cysts, 
whether they are freshly formed or dried for a long time, do not excyst under the conditions 
of the prCvSent experiment. When the cysts are left in the dried condition in hollow-ground 
slides for more than a year, they are incapable of excystation and all of them die. 


Discussion 

The literature on allclocatalysis and the effect of different bacteria on the growth and 
reproductive rates of Protozoa has been summarized in two recent reviews by Luck et al. 
(1931) and Hammond (1938). It is enough to point out that there is no allclocatalysis in 
Colpoda^ and that different types of bacteria influence the growth and the reproductive rates 
in Protozoa. 

When bacterized hay infusion is used as food for the ciliates, they may encyst when the 
favourable bacterial food supply is finished, even if the amount of the unfavourable food 
increases to a large extent. It is possible that some of the results obtained on encystation in 
ciliates, in the presence of food, may be due to this reason. Such a result has been obtained 
in Colpoda in the presence of a strain of nodule bacteria. If one is studying the food factor in 
connexion with encystation in ciliates and other Protozoa it is of the utmost importance to 
work under sterile conditions and to use only one type of favourable bacteria as food. 
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Food is not the only factor which induces cyst formation in Protozoa. The writer has 
observed that in a liquid medium, soil amoebae encyst even in the presence of favourable 
food supply. In this case temperature, metabolic products, etc., seem also to influence the 
induction of cyst formation. In different ciliates other factors, apart from the food, may 
influence cyst formation, but many of the controversial results which have been obtained 
are probably due to the fact that the experiments were not carried out under sterile condi- 
tions, and that a favourable bacterial food supply was not used. 

Summary 

1. The rate of reproduction in Colpoda varies considerably with the bacterial food 
supply, the age of the culture, the size of inoculum, and the metabolic products. 

2. The metabolic products of bacteria and Protozoa have a slight retarding effect on the 
rate of reproduction. There is no evidence of allelocatalysis in Colpoda either in isolated 
individuals or in mass cultures. The evidence obtained in mass cultures shows that the rate 
of reproduction in a subculture containing a smaller number of Protozoa is better than when 
the number is considerably increased. 

3. The resistant or “dauer” cysts are formed only when there is practically no bacterial 
food present in the culture solution or in the presence of unfavourable food supply, e.g. 
strain of nodule bacteria 310. The metabolic products of bacteria and Protozoa and certain 
other factors have no influence on the formation of resistant cysts in Colpoda. 

4. Encystation takes place even in dried cysts of more than 3 months in the presence 
of bacteria. No exeystation takes place in such dried cysts when they are moistened with 
only soil extract without the presence of bacteria. Thus it seems that bacteria produce some 
substance which induces exeystation in the case of Colpoda. 
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Introductory and outijnk of arcjument. 

A LIGHT trap, with an electric light of approximately 300 candle-power at a 
height of about 3 feet 6 inches above the ground, was exposed in one of the 
fields at Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, about 25 miles north 
of London, on a total of 1407 nights between the 1st March 1933 and the 28th 
February 1937. Tiic catch each night was counted and sorted into orders, 
and some of the orders again sorted to families and species. The total catches 
in the four successive years were 109,344; 103,362; 399,006 and 242,822 
insects respectively. The numlxT caught per night varied from zero on many 
nights in the winter months to a maximum of approximately 73,000 on one 
night at the end of June 1935. There were, however, only 13 occasions when 
the catch was over 10,000 insects and those were all in 1935 and 1936. 

A full account of the trap has already been published (Williams 1935), 
and in the first half of this present paper (Williams 1939) the results have been 
discussed in their bearings on the distribution of the catch among the different 
orders of insects, the sex proportions, })henology and the time of flight during 
the night. 

The present section is an attempt to analyse the results in so far as they 
throw light on the preddem of the influence of weather conditions on the catches ; 
and hence, if one assumes the catches to be a representative sample, on the 
activity and on the basic population of the insects. 

As this analysis is rather long and comjdicated, and as it contains references 
to methods that were found unsuccessful as well as to those that were successful, 
it has been thought desirable to start with an outline of the method and results 
in order that the threads can be more easily held together Later. 

The argument developed is as follows : The number of insects caught in 
the trap on any one night is mainly determined [)y two factors ; (1) the activity 
of the insects, and (2) the total population available for sampling. 

The activity varies rapidly from hour to hour and from night to night and 
is determined largely by the weather conditions of the moment, and (in this 
locality) particularly by temperature and wind and to a less extent by humidity 
and other factors. 

The population changes happen more slowly and are determined more by 
the weather conditions some time previous than by those at the moment; 
except perhaps in the case of the sudden emergence of a large number of insects 
from the pupal stage when the weather becomes warm after a cold spell. 

Thus, if one considers the difference in catch between two successive nights, 
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the effect will be largely due to activity ; whilst the difference in catch between 
two similar nights in different months will be largely due to population. The 
difference in average catch between June of one year and June of another Avill 
be still more dependent on population differences. 

By the statistical method of “ partial regressions and by using as data 
the difference between successive days, values have been obtained which it is 
believed show very closely the “ activity ” effect on the catch due to unit 
changes in the maximum temperature of the previous day, the minimum 
temperature of the night, the wind force during the night, etc. These have 
been expressed as percentage changes in catch. Thus it will be shown that V F. 
increase in minimum temperature of the night adds on an average 18% to the 
catch ; 1° F. increase in maximum temperature adds 5% to the catch, and one 
group increase in wind (see later for explanation) reduces the catch by 28%. 

These values can be used to correct the mean catch in any one month for 
the departures of that month’s weather conditions from the normal. A new 
figure is thus obtained for what the mean catch for that month would have 
been if weather conditions had all been normal. If these “ mean catch values 
under normal conditions ” are calculated for the same month in a series of years 
the differences between them (assuming that errors are as likely in one direction 
as another) are measures of the population differences between the months. 

In this way a measure of the percentage or logarithmic departure of the 
population from the normal has been obtained from the trap data over a series 
of 48 months. The method of partial regressions can now be applied to these 
figures to show to what extent they can be accounted for by changes in the 
weather conditions in the preceding months. The factors taken for this were 
minimum temperature and rainfall in the three months previous; and two 
series of regressions have been obtained : one for summer (May to October) 
and one for winter (November to April). The figures show that in winter, 
temperature is the most important faeJor and rainfall can be practically 
neglected ; while in summer rainfall is the most important factor and tem- 
perature changes can be neglected. 

From the regressions thus obt ained a forecast of the probable population 
changes can be made from a knowledge of the weather conditions in the three 
months previous to the forecast, without using the trap figures. 

When these estimations are made and compared with the population 
changes calculated from the trap catch it is found that 50 60% of the variance 
of the latter can be accounted for; and undoubtedly a higher figure could be 
obtained if data were available to calculate separate regression values for 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

The method has so far only been applied to the total insect catch (that is 
to say, to the sample thus obtained of the total positively phototro])ic night 
population). New data are being collected and the analysis continued to see 
to what extent the methods can be applied to single species; and how the 
difficulties, arising from the rapid rise and fall of population during a brood, 
can be overcome. An attempt has been made in this paper to explain graphic- 
ally some of the mathematical processes used, and to develop them from 
simple examples to more complicated ones, so that the main principles of both 
method and results can be understood by any entomologist with some know- 
ledge of mathematics. The work will lose half its value if the mathematical 
side is only understood by statisticians with no knowledge of the idiosyncrasies 
of insects, and the entomological side only by entomologists who fail to under- 
stand that mathematics is only a condensed form of reasoning. 
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Meteorological records available. 

Rotliamsted Experimental Station ranks as a First-Class Meteorological 
Station and the majority of the records are taken within 240 yards of the trap 
itself. 

Records are available on continuously recording instruments of barometric 
pressure, air screen temperature, rainfall, wind (direction and force), total 
radiation, bright sunshine and (for most of the years) relative humidity. Re- 
cords are taken once or twice a day of many other factors, including air screen 
temperature, soil temperature at various depths, and wet- and dry-bulb tem- 
peratures. Maximum and minimum temperatures are recorded daily in the 
screen, and also the minimum on the ground (grass minimum) and the maxi- 
mum of the black bulb in the sun. Notes are also taken each day of the 
prevalence of dew, fog, snow, frost, etc. etc. 

In addition to the above it was found necessary for the present investigation 
to add instruments for measuring the duration of bright moonlight (see Williams 
and Emery 1935) and the duration of night cloud. The instrument for the 
latter was adapted from one already in use at Greenwich Observatory (see 
Anon. 1931 and Williams 1936b). 

There was, therefore, available for comparison with the trap captures an 
excellent series of measurements of the physical environment; and, as many 
of the records have been taken for over fifty years, good average values were 
available as a measure of normal conditions. 

All temperatures are given as ° F. unless otherwise stated. 

Normal climatic conditions at RotJiamsted. 

Table 1 shows the average values of some of the principal climatic factors 
for the station. 


Table 1. 


Mean weather conditions at llotliamstcd over 39-79 years and figures showing how the 
conditions in the four trap years differed from the long-period means. 



Tcinperaturc 

Daily range 

Sunshine 

Bain 

Rainy days 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

lira, per day 

In. per month 

March 

Ajiril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug. . 

Sept. . . 

Oct. . 

ISov. . 

Dec. . 

Jan. . 

Feb. . 

Year . 

m 4 

yrs. yrs. 

48-2 -t- 1-7 
63-6 - 1-4 
H(l*9 — 0-6 
GO-1 + 0-9 
69-4 -p 2-3 
68-4 -f 2-4 
03-8 + 1-3 
56-0 - 0-5 
47-9 - 1-3 
43-8 - 1-0 

42- 8 + 0-4 

43- 8 ± 0 

60 4 

yrs. vrs. 

31- J -f *2-0 
37-3 + 1-1 
44-1 - 0-9 
48-4 4 - 1-9 
62-0 + 1-8 
61-6 -f 0-8 
47-9 + 2-7 
42-1 + 1-0 
3G-G -f 0-4 
. 33.8 + 0-8 

32- G 4 - 1.6 
32-6 + 1-0 

50 4 

yrs. yrs. 

41- 1 4 - l-y 
45-5 - 0-1 
62-5 - 0-7 
57-2 d- 1-6 
GO-7 4 2-0 
69-9 + 1-7 
66-8 + 2-0 
48-9 4 - 0-2 

42- .3 - 0-6 
38-8 - 0-1 

37- 7 -f 1-0 

38- 1 4 - 0-6 

60 4 

yrs. yrs. 

14-1 - 0-3 
lG-4 -- 2-4 

10- 8 4- 0.4 

17-7 - 1-0 
J7-4 4 - 0-6 
16-7 + 1-7 
l.')-9 - 1.4 
13-6 - 1-5 1 

11- 3 - 1-7 
10-0 - 1-8 

10 - 2 - M 

11 - 2 - 1-2 

39 4 

yrs. yrs. 

3-74 + 0-G6 
6-22 - 0-82 
6-60 - 0-G3 
6-81 - 0-12 
6-60 + 0-94 
6-05 + 0-47 
5-10 ~ 0-18 
3-60 — 0-3G 
2-17 - 0-46 

1- 41 - 0-05 
1.68 - 0-08 

2- 46 4- 0-14 
1661 hrs. 

79 4 

yrs. yrs. 

1-992 ~ 0-286 

1- 986 - 0-228 

2- 152 - 1-021 
2-243 4 - 0-656 
2-640 - 0-664 
2-659 ~ 1-625 

2- 391 4- 0-716 

3 - 059 -1-156 

2-701 4 - 0-220 
2-637 - 0-089 
2-427 0-304 

1-910 4 - 0-338 

28-72 ins. 

79 4 

yrs. yrs. 

14 ± 0 

13 - 0-6 

13 - 3 

12 -f 3 
13-3 

14 - 6-6 

13 -f 1 

17 - 1 

16 - 2 ' 

17 - 0-6 

17 4- 1 

14 + 1 

173 


It will be seen that, during the past 50 years, July has the highest average 
maximum temperature (69-4° F.) and January the lowest (42-8° F) July 
has also the highest minimum (52° F.) and February the lowest (32-5° F ) 
^\V‘'®P“tively the highest and lowest mean temperatures 
^1 2 ^ 3 ” F temperature is therefore 
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The sunshine has averaged 1561 hours per year (39 years). June has the 
highest, 6-81 hours per day and December the lowest, 1-41 hours per day. 

The rainfall is low and is evenly distributed throughout the year. The 
average (79 years) is 28*7 inches and no month averages less than 1*9 or over 
3*1 inches. The number of rainy days (i.e. days with O-Ol inch or over per day) 
is also very even throughout the year. There is, as is usual in England, no 
definite wet or dry season. 

Weather in the four trap years. 

As it is only possible to compare the catch in each of the four trap years 
with the mean catch during the four years it has been considered necessary 
that any comparisons made in weather conditions should be with a similar 
mean. 

Table 1 therefore shows how the mean of the four years in which the trap 
was used differed from the long-range means; and Table 2 shows how each of 
the four years differed from their own mean. 

An examination of Table 1 shows that the 4 years average minimum tem- 
peratures were above the 50 years normal in all months except May, and that 
the maximum temperatures were above the average in January and March 
and in June to September. Sunshine was only above the average in February 
and March and in July and August. Rainfall was in general below the average. 

An examination of Table 2 shows that the successive years differed as 
follows from the four year average. 


Table 2. 


Departures of the chief weather factors in the four trap years from the average of these 

four years. 


Tem- 

Horaturc 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

Dally range 


33 

34 35 

36 

33 34 35 

36 


33 34 

35 

36 

33 34 35 

36 

March 

+ 3-3 - 

■2-8 -0-5 

-0-1 

4-0-1 -2-5 4 0 

+ 2*2 


+ 1-7 -2-7 

-0-2 

+ 1-0 

+ 3-2 -0-3 -0-5 

-2-3 

April , 

+ 3-0 4-1-2 -0-5 

-3-8 

+ 1-1 +0-2 +0-6 

-2-0 


+ 2-0 +0-7 

+ 0 

- 2-9 

+ 1-9 +1-0 -1-1 

-1-8 

Mav . 

-fl-1 4-0-H -2-0 

4-0-8 

+ 2-0 -0-4 -2-0 

+ 0-2 


+ 1-5 4-0-1 

-2-3 

+ 0-5 

-1-0 +M -0-7 

4-0-5 

June . 

4-1-4 +0-4 -0-8 

-1-0 

_().r, -0-5 +0-8 

+ 0-4 


+ 0-4 -0-1 

-0-1 

-0-4 

4-2-0 +0-9 -1-6 

-1-4 

July . 

4-1-8 +3-3 4-1-1 

-6-2 

+ 1-5 -0-5 -0-4 

- 0-8 


+ 1-7 +1-4 

+ 0-4 

-3-4 

4-0-2 +3-7 +1-4 

— 5-5 

Auff. . 

4.3-7 - 

-2-3 4-1-0 

-2-3 

+ 1-7 - 

•5 +0 

-0-2 


+ 2-7 -1-9 

+ 0-5 

-1-3 

4 2-0 -0-8 +1-0 

-2-1 

Sept. . 

-f2'2 4-1-7 -1-6 

- 2-4 

+ 0-8 -0-8 —1-3 

+ 1-4 


+ 1-5 +0-5 

-1-4 

-0-5 

+ 1-4 4 2-5 -0-3 

-3-8 

Oct. . 

4-0-3 4-1-2 -0-6 

-1-0 

+ 1-0 4- 1-5 -0*8 

-1-7 


4 0-6 4 1-4 

-0-7 

- 1-4 

-0-7 •-0-3 +0-2 

4 0-7 

Nov. . 

-1-5 - 

-0-2 4-1-9 

- 0-2 

4-0-6 4 0-8 4 1-0 

-2-3 


-0-5 +(»-3 

+ 1-4 

-1-3 

-2-1 -1-0 +0-9 

+ 2-1 

J>cc. . 

-6-4 4-6-3 ~l-9 

4-2-0 

-5-2 +7-3 -1-9 

+ 0 


-5-8 +6-8 

-2-0 

+ 1-0 

-1-2 -1-0 +0-2 

+ 2-0 

Jan, . 

-0-1 - 

-0-5 -0-7 

4-1-4 

-2-0 +1-4 -0-5 

+ M 


-1-1 +0-4 

-0-6 

+ 1-2 

4 1-9 -1-9 -0-2 

+ 0-3 

Feb. . 

-1-0 4-2-5 -4-1 

4-2-6 

-3 0 4-3-0 -..3-0 

+ .3-1 


-1-9 +1-5 

-3-5 

+ 3-9 

+ 1-3 -0-2 -0-8 

-0-2 


Sunshine (hra, per day) 

Rainfall (in. per luontli) 

Rainy days 


33 

34 

85 

36 

33 

34 


35 

36 

.33 

34 35 

36 

March 

4 1-96 

-0-29 

-0-06 

- 1-62 

+ 0-98 

+ 0-63 

-1-16 

-0-46 

+ 2 

+ 2 -4 

0 

April . 

4-0-71 

- 0-37 

-0-18 

-0-17 

-0-89 

-0-40 

+ 1-82 

-0-53 

-5-5 +0-5 +6-5 

-0-6 

May . 

-0-54 

4-0-51 

4 0-28 

-0-26 

+ 0-36 

— 0-.30 

4-0-63 

-0-69 

+ 5 

-1 - 1 

-3 

June . 

4-1-33 

-0-53 

- 0-19 

— U- 6 (> 

— 1-90 

- 1-2 

l 

„n-0K 4-3-20 


-4 +2 

+ 4 

July . 

4-0-50 

4-1-42 

4 1-60 

-3-54 

-0-63 

— 0-91 

- 1-06 + 2 - 6 (» 

- 1 

- 2 - r> 

+ 8 

A\ig. . 

+ 1-32 

-0-70 

4-0-06 

-0-67 

-(‘•17 

+ (»-7 

1 

+ 0-47 

-0-71 

1.5 _(-(). 5 

- 3-5 

Sept. . 

4-1*19 

4-0-83 

f 0-08 

- 2-11 

— 0-84 

— 0-46 

+ 1-07 +0-22 

- 1 

- 3 4-2 

+ 4 

Oct. . 

~0-09 

-0-40 

4-0-48 

-0-01 

- 0-57 

-0-02 

4 0-87 

-0-27 

— 2 

2 *4' 4 

— 1 

Nov. . 

±0 

-0-18 

4-0-35 

-0-17 

-1-63 

-1-17 

4 2-09 4 0-71 

-2 

— 5 +7 

0 

iJec. . 

-0-03 

-0-69 

4-0-17 

4- 0-56 

-211 

+ 2-28 

+ 0-.30 

0-47 

-9-5 +8-5 +0-5 

+ 0-5 

Jan. . 

4-0-24 

-0-09 

4- 0 

-0-17 

-0-79 

-1-90 

+ 1-11 +1-55 

+ 1 

+1 

+ 5 

Feb. . 

4-0-83 

-0-71 

4-0-19 

-0-30 

-1-80 

+ 0-41 

~0-12 +1-51 

-9 

+ 4 0 

+ 6 


1933-34. Spring (March to May). Maximum, minimum and moan temperatures all above 
average. 

Summer (June to August). Maximum and mean temperatures all above aver- 
age ; minimum above average in July and August. Sunshine average. Rain- 
fall below in all montlis. 
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Autumn (September to Noveml)er). Minimum temperatures all above average. 
Maximum above in September and October. Rainfall all below average. 
Winter (December to February). Maximum and minimum temperatures and 
rainfall all below average. 

General Characteristics. Temperatures above average except in winter, rainfall 
much below average except in spring. 

1934- 35. Spring, Minimum temperatures average or below; rainfall above in March, 

below in April and May. 

Summer. Minimum temperatures below average; rainfall below in Juno and 
July. 

Autumn. Mean temperatures average; rainfall below. 

Winter. Minimum temperatures above average especially in December, which 
had the highest value in 50 years. Maximum temperatures average or above, 
sunshine below average. Rain above in December, below in January. 

General Characteristics. Minimum temperatures above average (Ictober to 
February, below in March and May to September. Sunshine generally below 
average. Rainfall below until the winter when the long drought ended. 

1935- 36. Spring. Maximum temperatures below average; rainfall above in April and 

May, very cold spell in mid -May. 

Summer. Maximum and moan temperatures and sunshine above normal in 
July and August ; rainfall below in May and June. 

Autumn. Temj)eratures below average in September and October, above in 
November. Rain and sun above normal. 

Winter. Temperatures all below average. Sunshine average or above. Rain- 
fall above in December and January. 

General Characteristics. Temperatures rather below average; rainfall above, 
and previous drought conditions rcplac^ed in some places by floods. 

1936- 37. Spring. Temperatures irregular. Sun and rain below average. 

Summer. Temperatures mostly below average. Sun below, rain very high in 
Juno and July; 3-088 inches on 2l8t June. 

Autumn. Temperatures and sunshine below average ; rainfall somewhat above. 
Winter. Temperatures above average; rainfall much above in January and 
February. 

General Characteristics. Generally cool and rain above average. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded during the four years was 
89*3 on the 27th July 1933 and the lowest maximum 28*3 on 27th January 
1937. The highest screen minimum was 65*3 on 3rd August 1933 and the lowest 
13*4 on the 23rd December 1935. The total range of air temperature experienced 
was therefore 75*9'^ F. (42-2'’ C.). 

The lowest grass minimum was 9-6° F. on the 12th February 193G. 


Notes on the statistical analysis of the results. 

/Sources of error. 

Efficiency of the trap. 

The trap, like all others, is by no means perfect. Some insects may fly 
round and fail to enter. More rarely some may escape after having entered. 

Inefficiencies of this kind, provided that they are constant, should not 
affect the analysis of the results. The more serious errors are those which 
alter from time to time. For example, the intensity of the light produced 
varies approximately as the cube of the voltage. In the first year of use 
the trap was at the end of a field line over a quarter of a mile long on a 100- 
volts transformer circuit which was at times much overloaded; as a result 
the voltage was usually between 85 and 90 instead of 100. This difficulty was 
overcome by the use of “ barretter ” stabilising valves (see Williams 1935 : 526). 
At the end of the first year the current was changed to a main circuit at 240 
volts and variations were so much reduced that the barretters were unnecessary. 
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The candle-power of a lamp also decreases as the lamp is used and is usually 
10-15% less after the lamp has been in use for 1000 hours. This deterioration 
is more rapid if the voltage of the circuit is higher than the standard for the 
lamp and much slower if the voltage is lower. To reduce the error from this 
source as far as possible a lamp of the same voltage as the circuit was used, 
but a resistance of about 700 ohms was placed in parallel with the lamp so 
that the current going through the lamp was reduced. This lowered its candle- 
power but greatly increased its length of life at that candle-power. 

Any likelihood of insects entering the trap and then escaping can only be 
reduced by keeping the killing-bottles in good condition. This has been done 
by renewing them whenever there was any sign of failure. 

When using the trap to find the time of flight at night of various insects, 
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TRAP B. 


I 

Fic. 1. — Scattrr diagram showing relation between sinuiltan(M)iis eatehes in two light 
traps during tSeptember and OctolHU- Ih.'U. All inseets. 

any delay in the insect (Mitering the trap or IxMiig killed when it enters may 
cause all the results to ))e too late. The trap w'as under close o])servation 
from this point of view on many occasions and it wuis found thab there was 
seldom a delay of more than three or four minutes betw een the entry of an insect 
into the trap and its falling into the killing-bottle. As the juininium length of 
any period was 50 minutes this delay is of no significance. 


Error from using a single trap as sample. 

There is no doubt that more reliable results could be obtained by the use 
of several traps wnnking simultaneously, and if the present investigation is to 
be continued this change would be recoin mendecl. On several oc(*asious, 
however, a second trap lias been in use at the same time as the standard trap. 
In September and October 1934 the two traps were working about 250 yards 
apart with almost identical conditions of illumination and outlook. 

Fig. 1 show^s the relation of the total catch(\s to each other on each night 
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that the traps were working. The mean log. catch was 2-11 for trap A (the 
standard trap) and 1*91 for trap B (the additional trap) over the two months. 
The correlations for all insects was 0*86 for September and 0-92 for October. 

In September only the correlation was 0-85 for Tipulidae; 0*97 for 
Jassidae, and 0-80 for Noctuidae. Thus it will be seen that there is a very 
close relation between the two. 

A statistical examination of the departures of each day’s log. catch from 
the monthly mean in the two traps during the two months showed the mean 
square of the difference to be 0*0981 . The mean square of the sampling error 
of a single trap is therefore 0-0491, and the actual sampling error is the square 
root of this or 0*222. By the method of differences between successive days 
the mean square of the sampling error is 0-0086. These figures will be used 
later in the analysis of variance. 

Error from, vnit of measnrenieni . 

As will be shown below there is much evidence that changes in numbers 
in the catch are of equal significance when they are in the same geometric 
ratio. When the number of insects dealt with is large a single insect, which 
is the unit of measurement, is small in comparison with the total; but when 
dealing with a rare insect, or with times when insects are rare the unit of measure- 
ment may be such a high proportion of the total as to mask small changes; 
for example, when only four insects arc in the trap the smallest possible reduc- 
tion is one insect, or 25% of the total. 

This error can only be avoided by dealing as far as possible with common 
insects, by increasing the number of traps, or by dealing with periods of the 
year when insects are most common. 

Error due to distance of the meteorological station fro^n the trap. 

Owing to the fortunate fact that the meteorological station is only about 
250 yards from the trap, the figures obtained for temperature and rainfall, 
etc., must be a very close indication of the conditions round the trap itself. 

With wind (see p. 278) t here is the possibility of a greater error, as the wind 
records are taken above the roof of the laboratories about 320 yards away to 
the east, at a height of about 70 feet from the ground, and so in a considerably 
more exposed position. 

The vse of geometric means in analysis. 

When the catehes in the trap night by night over a period of a year arc 
examined it is found that they consist of a large number of small catches and 
a small number of large catches. Fig. 2, A shows the frequency distribution 
of the catches over a complete year from Marcli 1 934 to February 1935, arranged 
in groups of 0- 49, 50-99, 100-149, etc. It will be seen that there were 164 
nights with fewer than 50 insects, 37 nights with 50-99 insects, etc., and only 
one night with over 5000 insects. Fig. 2, B shows all the values below 100 
arranged in units, from which it will be seen that the peak of the curve is at 
the zero value. 

When the arithmetic mean catch per night (which in this year is 287 insects) 
is placed on the diagram it will be seen that there are a large number of nights 
below the mean with small negative departures and a small number of nights 
above the mean with large positive departures. There are, in fact, 265 nights 
below and only 95 nights above the arithmetic mean. 
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Fia. 2. — Frequency distribution of catclios of all instn ls during 19!14 35 ; — 
A = all catches expressed as numbers in groups of 50. 

B — all catches up to JOO j)er night. 

C ~ all (Pitches expressed as l(»g. («. 11). 
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In some of the other years the differences were even greater ; for example 
in 1935 -36 there were 181 nights with fewer than 50 insects, and 16 nights with 
over 5000 per night. Their distribution was 310 below the arithmetic mean 
(1102) and only 51 above. 

It is of course impossible to use the normal formula relating to standard 
deviation, probable error, correlation and regression for figures showing a 
strongly asymmetrical distribution of this type. 

It was, however, found that a better distribution could be obtained by 
considering the geometrical ratio between catches, rather than their arithmetic 
difference, and by using geometric means instead of arithmetic means. A 
fuller account of the application of the principle has been already published 
(Williams 1937). 

The simplest method of obtaining such results is to deal with the logarithm 
of the catch number instead of the actual number itself. A difficulty arises, 
however, from the fact that not infrequently a zero catch is obtained. The 
log of zero is “ minus infinity ” and the geometric mean of any series containing 
zero is itself zero. To overcome this difficulty it has been found practicable 
to add unity to each of the catches before taking the log : i,e, using log (w + 1) 
instead of log n, where n represents the catch. These values can be summed 
or averaged for comparison, but should it be desired at any time to convert 
back to numbers (to find the geometric mean value) then unity must be sub- 
tracted from the anti-log. 

If this process is used for the plotting of the distribution of the catches in 
each night of 1934-35 the result is as shown in fig. 2, C where the values of log 
(n -|- 1) are divided into groups differing by 0*1. The first column on the left 
represents the 16 nights with no catch (as log (0 -t- 1) — 0) ; the next column 
represents the 16 nights on which one insect only was caught each night (as 
log (1 -f- 1) 0*30), etc. The mean log value is 1*73 as indicated in the 

diagram by the vertical arrow. 

It will be seen that distribution of the nights is much more normal and 
evenly placed about the mean. There are in fact 171 values below the mean 
and 190 above, and the extent of distribution on either side of the mean is 
almost identical. On a distribution of this type it is possible to use the normal 
formulae for correlation, etc. 

The shape of tlic curve of distribution of the catches is, however, not con- 
stant throughout the year, but changes from month to month. An examina- 
tion of the results for each month separately has shown that the peak of the 
curve is at zero in March ; at about 2 in April; about 5-9 in May; about 40- 
50 in J une ; about 80-90 in July ; about 40-50 in August ; 50-60 in September ; 
about 11 in October ; about 2-4 in November ; and at zero again in December, 
January and February. 

That is to say, that in the summer months there is a skew curve but in the 
winter the skewness has become so extreme that the portion below the peak 
at zero no longer exists. This is of course owing to the fact that it is not possible 
to catch a “ fraction ” of an insect in the trap. Theoretically the “ zero 
nights would include all nights on which conditions would lead one to expect 
between 0‘and 1 insects (or only one insect in several traps). 

To show this effect distinctly, fig. 3 has been prepared which gives the 
distribution in the three winter months (December, January and February) 
and the three summer months (June, July and August) of all four years together. 
Fig. 3, B shows the frequency distribution during the summer months for all 
catches below 800 per night arranged in groups of 10 units. The peak of the 
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curve is somewhere between 40 and 80 insects per night ; the arithmetic mean 
of all catches is 1897. Fig. 3, A shows the distribution for the three winter 
months for all catches up to 90 in single units. The peak of this curve is at 
zero. Higher values of course continue in both these diagrams towards the 
right — in the case of the summer curve 3, B, up to a maximum of 73,000, 
which on the same scale would be approximately twenty-five feet away ! 

Fig. 3, D shows the frequency distribution of the logs (n + 1) of all the 
summer values, including all those off the previous diagram (3, B), and gives 
an almost perfectly normal distribution. The mean log value is 2*7 (exactly 



Fia. 3. — Frequency distribution of catches of all ins(!cts : — 

A Three winter months in four years; expressed as numbers in units up to 90. 

B Thrtx^ summer months in four years; ex])ressed as numbers in groups of 10 
up to 800. 

C Three winter months in four years expressed as log. (a 1 1). 

D Three summer months in four years expressed as log. (//. + 1 ) with superimposed 
normal curve of same area. 


at the peak of the distribution) and the standard deviation is 0-716. From 
these data a normal curve of the same area has been calculated and su})erim- 
posed as shown by the broken line. From this it will be seen how very closely 
the frequency distribution of log n \ agrees with the curve of normal distri- 
bution during the summer months. 

The winter values when transformed to logs do not give a distribution so 
obviously close to the normal, as is seen in fig. 3, (h The y)eak is at zero and 
the mean 0-9. It should be noted, however, that the high numbers at 0-3 
and 0-4 are flanked by values with no representatives, and the large number of 
values at zero really represent (as has been mentioned above) all the fractional 
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values below one insect which cannot occur. Theoretically they would be 
spread out between 0 and — infinity. 

It would appear, therefore, that the use of logs is an almost perfect trans- 
formation during the summer months when catches are high, but that it is 
not perfect (although at the same time much better than the actual numbers) 
during the winter months when dealing with low captures. 

It follows from the above that if catches arc at any time varying round a 
mean, then catches of twice the mean are as likely to occur as catches of half 
the mean ; catches of three times the mean are as frequent as catches of one- 
third the mean ; and so on. 

As a result of the use of geometric means two valuable effects are obtained. 
First the swamping effect of occasional very large catches is greatly reduced, 
and secondly consistency in results is emphasised. 

For example, a comparison was made (Williams 1937) between the total 
captures in the same trap on all the odd nights and all the even nights in the 
first three years. There can be no possible reason to expect a difference between 
these two sets of values yet, owing to the accidental distribution of a few very 
large captures, the arithmetic mean catch of the odd nights was 45% higher 
than that of the even nights. When the geometric mean was used the difference 
between the odd and even nights was reduced to 4-5%. Thus a difference of 
45% in actual numbers after over 1000 nights (500 comparisons) was of no 
significance. 

A second example may be quoted in the number of moths of the family 
Noctuidae captured each night in the week of full moon and in the week of 
no moon, in October 1933 (see Williams 193Ga) as shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. 

Catches of Noc^tuidak in the we(‘k of full moon and the week of no moon in 0(;tober 

on number and logarithm basis. 


Day of week 

Number 

Log + 1) 

No moon 

Full moon 

No moon 

Full moon 

1 . . . . 

2 

0 

0-48 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0-70 

0 

3 . . . . 

0 

1 

0 

0-30 

4 . . . . 

0 

(\2 

0 

l-8() 

T) .... 

10 

0 

104 

0 

f) .... 

3 

n 

0-60 

0 

1 ... . 

3 

0 

0-60 

0 

Mean log 

— 



0-40 

0-30 

Mean no. ju'r night 

31 

o-o 

21 

10 


It will be seen that on the arithmetic basis the mean catch in the full-moon 
week is 9 and in the no-moon week 3*1. The higher value for the full-moon 
week is, however, almost entirely due to the abnormal catch of 62 insects on 
one night (which was heavily clouded). When the log (n + 1) is used the 
geometric mean catch is found to be 2*1 insects in the no-rnoon week and 1 in 
the full-moon week ; thus giving a higher value in the no-moon week. This 
latter result is consistent with a large number of other comparisons between 
fnll- and no-moon weeks. 
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On the other hand, when consistent differences are present, tlie use of logs 
shows them most distinctly. For example, the ratio of the arithmetic mean 
catches in the first and last periods of the night of all insects in 1933 was 49*0 
to 26-3 (see Williams 1935 : 531), while the ratio of the geometric means w^as 
7*3 to 3*6. The former is 182 : 100 and the latter 203 : 100, thus showing a 
greater difference with the logs, owing to consistent differences in the original 
figures. 

Several other examples of the use of the technic pie are discussed in the paper 
already quoted (Williams 1937), and it is generally adopted in the remainder 
of this paper. 

What is the catch ? 

The catch in the light trap in any one night is a sample — as unbiased as 
possible — of the night-flying positively phototropic insects which are active in 
the neighbourhood of the trap. The area from which these are drawn is not 
known, nor is it likely that this area is the same for different species, or for the 
two sexes of the same species, or even for the same insect on different nights. 

If the night is cold the majority of insects will be dormant and lie hidden 
away in sheltered places as they have during the day : the catch will then be 
small. If the night Is warm there will be greater activity and a correspondingly 
greater catch. The catch therefore is directly affected l>y the state of activity 
of the insects. 

If, on the other hand, the activity of the insects is the same on two nights, 
but the total number of insects in the district is different, then again the catch 
will alter. 

The catcli is therefore proportional to both the activity and the poj^ulation 
of the phototropie insects ; otherwise : 

Catch oc Activity x Population. 

The activity is, however, affected by a number of diffenmt factors such as wind, 
rain, temperature, humidity, etc., each of which can appartmtiy act iiidi'-- 
pendently of the others. Thus : — 

Total activity = activity due to tenqierature x activity due to 
wind X activity due to humidity etc. 

Therefore : — 

Catch oc [act. T. x act. W. x act. KH. etc.J x Pop. 

Since, however, proportional changes in the catch, as expressed by logs, 
are being dealt with almost entirely the result is : — 

log, catch — [log. act. T. -1 log. act, AV. -|~ ] + log. P. 

The log. catch is therefore made up of portions due to the effect on activity of 
the different environmental factors plus a portion determined by the total 
population available for sampling. 

General survey of climatic factors. 

It is impossible to study insects in the field without realising to what a 
large extent their activity and abundance are determined by the effect of the 
various climatic factors of their environment. It is, however, a big step from 
the realisation that some of the factors have a large and some a smaller effect, 
to a proper analysis which will show on some scale of measurement exactly how 
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much effect is produced in the fauna by a particular extent of change in one 
particular factor of the environment. 

One expects that if any change in a single factor, such as temperature, 
produces a change in the catch of the trap, then the size of the change in the 
catch (the dependent variable) will be in some way proportional to the change 
of the weather factor (the independent variable). 

Thus in any locality where there is a big variation in temperature, the effect 
on the catch will be large ; if, however, temperature changes in the environ- 
ment are small, the effect will be small. If, however, it is possible to express 
the total effect in terms of the effect produced by unit changes in the independent 
factor, one will have a figure that can be used not only to compare effects 
from day to day in one locality but also to compare the effect of that factor in 
different localities where its variability is different and it is more or less influenced 
by other competing factors. 

The object, therefore, is to attempt to express the effect of the weather 
factors of the environment on the catch (and later, on the population) as an 
integration of effect of a series of influences, the individual effect of each of 
which is a multiplication of the effect per unit change by the extent of the 
change. 

The weather conditions which may be concerned can be conveniently 
grouped under six headings : — 

(1) Temperature. (4) Wind. 

(2) Radiation (Light). (5) Atmospheric pressure. 

(3) Moisture. (6) Thunder and lightning. 

(1) Temfcralure. 

Temperature is probably the most important single factor in tlie climate 
and weather of a locality such as Rothamsted, in the cool temperate zone 
(latitude 51° 50' N.). Temperatures are taken as part of the routine of the 
meteorological section, and the principal ones that have been considered are 
the maximum air temperature of the day previous to the catch and the mini- 
mum during the night of the catch, which normally occurs about dawn during 
the last of the eight periods into which the catch was automatically divided. 
These temperatures arc taken in a screen at a height of about 4 feet from the 
ground and so almost exactly at the level of the t rap. 

The mean difference between these two, which is the “ daily range,” varies 
from 10° to 17*7° F. in different months, but this has not been found to have 
any very close connection with the catches in the trap (see pp. 246 and 268). 

In addition to the above a minimum thermometer is exposed just above 
the surface of the ground, and the reading, known as the “ grass minimum,” 
gives a close measure of the lowest temperature to which the air in contact 
with the surface of the ground has fallen. The ground cools by radiation 
more rapidly on a clear night than on a cloudy night and so the differences 
between the air minimum and the grass minimum are related to the amount 
of cloud. Large differences are usually found on clear nights, while if the 
difference is 2° F. or less the night is certainly heavily clouded. Occasionally 
with complete cloud the grass minimum is a little above the air minimum. 

It has been found undesirable as a general rule to consider the effect of 
temperature at any fixed hour, as the length of the night is continually varjdng 
and the 9 p.m. reading is, for example, in some months before the trap starts 
and in others after it has been working for several hours. However, in one 
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or two cases the effect of 9 p.m. temperature has been studied for June and 
July when the length of the night is varying less rapidly. 

(2) Radiation. 

The source of heat which alters the air temperature is, of course, radiation 
from the sun. The light from the sun does not directly affect the catches 
as trapping only starts after sunset and ends before sunrise. It will be shown 
later that there is a very slight tendency for good catches to follow days with 
more sunshine, but this is probably an indirect effect through temperature. 

Moonlight has, however, a definite reduction effect on the catch, which 
has already been discussed in a previous paper (Williams 193Ga). The catch 
is affected by both intensity and duration of moonlight. The duration of 
moonlight during the trap hours depends on the hours at which the moon rises 
and sets in relation to the hours of darkness. The intensity of moonlight 
depends upon the phase of the moon and on its angle above the horizon. 

The time of rising and setting of the moon is on an average 49 minutes later 
each night, but the interval varies from 12 minutes to 1 hour and 33 minutes, 
and is of course not the same for rising and setting on the same night. 

The amount of moonlight reaching the ground is much affected by the 
prevalence of cloud. 

(3) Moisture. 

In normal meteorological records rain is recorded as between 9 a.m. and 
9 a.m. Thus any rain that falls up to 9 a.m. on one day is credited to the previous 
day. These figures may be misleading if attempts are made to use them in 
a calculation of the present type. 

Kaiii is, however, measured at Kothamsted by recording instruments which 
give the time and amount of precipitation, and from these charts figures have 
been obtained for the rainfall from fi a.m. to 0 p.m. and from G p.m. to G a.m. 
separately. These are known as the “ day ” and “ night ” rain. 

The amount of water in the atmosphere can be expressed in three diff(‘rent 
ways : — 

(a) as the weight of water vapour in a given volume of air; usually 
expressed as grammes per litre ; 

{b) as the vapour pressure of the water vapour, usually expressed in 
millimetres or inches of mercury; 

(c) as “ Dew point,” which is the temperature at which the particular 
amount of water in the air is sufficient to produce saturation. 

In general, however, atmospheric moisture in biological work is not 
expressed in absolute units but in connection with temperature as either 
Kelative Humidity ” or Saturation Deficiency.” 

The former is a measure of the amount of water in the air in proportion to 
the total amount that would be r»u|uired to produce saturation. The latter 
is the additional amount required to produce saturation. 

Thus if VPT is the vapour pressure that would be required for saturation 
at the given temperature, and if VPD is the vapour pressure of sat uration of 
the given air at the dew point, then 

VPD 

Relative Humidity — 100 x ypj, 
and Saturation Deficiency ==- VPT VPD. 

The relation between Relative Humidity and Saturation Deficiency is linear 
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for a single temperature, but docs not remain the same for a change of 
temperature. 

Still another measure including both moisture, temperature and wind is 
“ evaporation,” but owing to the lack of any good standardisation of this in 
the meteorological observations it has not been used in the present work. 

There have been for many years differences of opinion on the relative value 
for biological work of the use of Relative Humidity and Saturation Deficiency 
and this point will be discussed in the statistical analysis which follows. 

Wet and dry bulb readings, from which both R.H. and S.D. values can be 
calculated, were taken at Rothamsted three times a day, at 9 a.m., 3 p.m. and 
9 p.m. in the first year and a half of the trap work ; but unfortunately in July 
1934 the 3 p.m. and 9 p.m. readings were discontinued. Records after this 
date have to be calculated from recording hygrometers which were not very 
reliable. The relative humidity at midnight and after is nearly always over 
90% even in the summer months. 

Other factors associated with atmospheric humidity are cloud and fog. 

Cloud, in addition to indicating high humidity, has two effects already 
referred to : (1) it prevents radiation of heat from the ground at night and so 
helps to keep up the night temperatures ; (2) it keeps off radiation from the 
sun during the day and the moon during the night. Cloudy nights in general 
differ from clear ones in having lower maximum and higher minimum and 
grass minimum temperatures, but have about the same mean temperature. 
They have a much smaller daily range and a smaller difference between the 
screen minimum and the grass minimum. 

Fog is only a special case of cloud at ground level, but in addition to indicat- 
ing high moisture it has a new biological effect of interfering with visibility. 
It occurs usually on cold nights with clear sky in the winter, but occasionally 
warm fogs occur early in the autumn. (See p. 271.) 

(4) Wind. 

Wind is recorded at Rothamsted by a Dines Anemograph situated on the 
roof of the laboratory about 320 yards from the trap, the vane being at a height 
of about 70 feet. 

The analysis of wind is made difficult by its rapid variation in strength, 
sometimes one jiart of a night being stormy and another part calm. This is 
particularly the case in winter, when nights frequently start stormy and become 
calm well after midnight. Fuller details will be found on p. 278. 

(5) Barmmtric pressure. 

Barometric pressure is recorded regularly, and for the purpose of most of 
the analyses below the days are divided into 9 categories, showing the inter- 
relation of two sets of three factors : (A) barometer high, medium or low. 
(B) barometer rising, steady or falling. Full details will be found on p. 284. 

(6) Electrical 'phenomena. 

Thunder or lightning, or both, were recorded on forty occasions during the 
six summer months in the four years. 

(7) Interrelation of climatic factors. 

With so many possible factors the analysis of their effects is by no means 
likely to be easy, but the problem is unfortunately complicated even further 
by the close relation that many of them bear to one another. 
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In Table 3 an attempt has been made to summarise briefly some of these 
interrelations. A + indicates that the two factors rise and fall together; 
a — indicates that as one increases the other decreases. 

Thus one may see, for example, that maxiinum temperature is positively 
associated with minimum temperatures, with tl\e difference between minimum 
and grass minimum, with sunshine, and with the level of the barometer ; but 
it is negatively associated with relative humidity, day rain, cloud and perhaps 
wind. 

Table 4. 

Interrelation of various weather factors. 


A] ax. 
temp. 



Minimum temperature, on tluj other hand, is positively correlated with 
night rain, cloud, wind and haronieter. 

Although the phases of the moon are rt'gular and independent of weather 
conditions, yet the amount of moonlight reaching the eartli (and hence any 
effect on the trap) is negatively correlated with relative humidity, night rain, 
cloud and wind and positively correlated with sunshine and the differences 
between minimum and grass minimum temperature. 

Windy nights tend to have higher minimum temperature than calm nights, 
and this is particularly marked in the winter. 

Thus it is almost impossible by simple means to get at the exact effect on 
the catch of cacli factor, independent of all others. The only method that 
seems capable of giving an answer is the statistical method of multiple partial 
regressions, which will be discussed later. 

The simple relation of catch to any one factor is, however, often of con- 
siderable interest to the biologist, and the plan adopted will be to deal first 
with the direct relationships of single factors and then with the analysis of 
multiple effects. 

CoMrARISOX OF NTOllTS OF HIGH AND LOW CATCH. 

As a preliminary to a more detailed survey of single factors, it is interesting 
to make a comparison of the weather conditions prevailing on nights with 
unusually high or unusually low catch. To provide data for this the three 
nights with the highest catch and tin' three with the lowi'st in each ol the 
months from May to Octoln'r in each of the four years have been talmlated. 
That is to say, 72 good and 72 bad niglits spread over the summers of four 
TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. FART 8. (aITL 1910.) R 
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years, each group containing approximately 10% of the total nights in that 
period. 


Taijlk 5. 

Examples of the weather conditions on days with unusually high and unusually low 
catches in the summer of 1935. 

Temperature, m.-g.m. ~ difference between screen minimum and grass minimum. 

Night cloud. H — heavy c^loud (over 1 ^ intermediate cloud (10-90%), L = light 


cloud (less than 10*’^,). 

Moon, a = after, b ~ before, N ~ new moon, F — full moon. 

Wind. number in 0 groups as explained in text. 

Barometer. li — rising, S = steady, F ^ falling ; H — high, M — medium, L — low. 


1935 



1 1 igh catch 





Low catch 



Junf’ 

July 

Aug. 

.Mine 

July 

Aug. 

Catch, log. de- 
part. from 

23 

24 

2 

10 

7 

8 

8 

11 

8 

18 

13 

27 

rnthly. mean 
'I'ernperalnre : 

+ M2 

+ 1-20 

-f 0-f)7 

-I-0-80 

d-0-82 

-i 0-89 

~ 1-00 

~ 1-01 

-0*88 

-1-32 

- 1*39 

-1-07 

Max. . 

7S-9 

81-5 

70-9 

79*3 

82-0 

80-0 

01-2 

GO-8 

09-0 

02-2 

65-2 

61-4 

Min. . 

(iO-2 

60-5 

56-2 

01-5 

67*4 

58-5 

11-5 

47-5 

49*0 

45-4 

16-1 

40-2 

Crass min. . 

62-3 

57d; 

53-3 

55*H 

51-3 

54*3 

34*1 

43-4 

40-8 

40-7 

38-4 

33-3 

Range 

18-7 

21-0 

J 1*7 

17-8 

21-0 

21-5 

19-7 

13-3 

19-4 

10*8 

19-1 

21-2 

Min.-g.m. . 

7-9 

2-9 

2‘9 

5-7 

(5-1 

4-2 

7'4 

4-1 

8-8 

4-7 

L 

7-7 

6-9 

N Ight cloud . 
Moon, poB. in 

L 

I 

1 

L 

11 

IL 

L 

C 

L 

L 

I 

cycle . 

7aF 

01 iN 

2aN 

51. F 

7b b' 

(51. F 

8aN 

5bF 

7b F 

3aP 

IbP 

IbN 

Wind, group . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bun, hours 

J4'3 

15*2 

H-0 

12-8 

91 

5-3 

13-1 

5-6 

13-9 

2-5 

11-6 

5-3 

Rain, day 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

0-06 


0-62 



Rain, night . 



— 

— 

— 

— 

0-05 


U-01 








liaromcter 

Rel. humidity: 
Min. [ircv. 

MF 

MF 

■HR 

MR 

MF 

MF 

MR 

Lli 

HF 

J>S 

MR 

MF 

day 

50 

63 

04 

47 

44 

47 

52 

GO 

61 

81 

43 

72 

Sunset 

HO 

SO 

8,5 

0(5 

01 

59 

08 

95 

70 

94 

02 

88 1 

9 p.ra. 

SI 

S5 

8S 

72 

78 

72 

75 

93 

84 

83 

74 

92 

Midnight 

92 

95 

87 

85 

84 

78 

92 

96 

94 

92 

86 

94 

Sunriae 

Max. of 

95 

9(5 

93 

92 

91 

91 

98 

96 

95 

95 

92 

94 

night 

95 

90 

93 

92 

1 

94 

91 

98 

96 

95 

95 

92 

94 


Table 5 shows a saniyile of the dat.a for 1935, including the departure of the 
log. catch from a 29-day running mean, various temperatures, and measures 
of cloud, moon, wind, sunshine, rainfall, barometer and relative humidity at 
various hours. 

Tables (i, 7, and 8 show a summary of t he average values of these factors 
on the best and worst nights for (>ach year, in all four years, and the differences 
between the values. Tigs. 4 and 5 show the frequency of occurrence of the 
values of certain of these factors in the two opposing types. 

In the first place it will be seen from Table 0 that the average departures 
of the log. catch on all good nights is -|- 0-98 above normal, and on the bad 
nights — 1-02 below normal. Converted into numbers, this means that the 
72 good nights have catches averaging almost exactly ten times the normal, 
and the 72 bad nights have catches almost exactly (ine-tenth of the normal. 
It may be noted in passing that this great similarity of log. departures for the 
two extreme groups, each containing 10% of the total observations, is a further 
strong argument for the validity of the use of logarithms in analysis. 

In the maximum temperature the good nights average about 9“ F. above 
the bad nights with somewhat similar variability in each group (fig. 4, A). 

In the screen minimum temperature the good nights average 9-5° F above 
the bad nights, but it will be seen from fig. 4, B that, in addition to the difference 
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Difference between certain weather conditions on nights of high and low cateh in six summer months in all four years. 
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In. per 
day 

1 1 Ilf 

1 1 Ms 

Mill 


Night 

No. of 
days 

Tti CO <0 ^ 

10 CO <35 

1 1 1 17 

Dain 


Tot. 

r'- fM f-H CO CO 
O ^ I;- »9 
o o o o A 

<35 p 05 »o 
r-H I- 0 p 

<G 0 <6 0 G^ 

1 1 1 1 1 


In. per 
day 

1 1 1 li 

012 

INN 


k. 

ci 

No. of 
days 

<M ^ ^ 

9 

7 

7 

11 

34 

1 1 1 is; 

1 



'o 

H 

-H CD Oi f-i 
-71 O I7 O CO 

0 0 0 0 

P 0 05 10 Tt 4 
CO P P-H 

<0) G <p G G 

1 1 1 1 1 


§1 


<M CO f" 1— 1 Oi 
1-^ lb CO ^ lb 

p »9 p 00 CO 

cb G cb cb lb 

I—C 10 CO CO 

0 G c: 0 6 

73 

OQ 

k. 

73 

£5 

O 

c 

CO CO CO 0 00 

-H (M 

CO CO 0 0 

1 1 1 12 
+ 

'o 

tiO 

Cj 

73 

<+-( 

O 

d 

t— 1 

C3 I'- 0 

CO 

0 0 CO CO 01 

^ CJ 

1 1 1 17 


-A 

Clear 

CO CO ^ -H 

10 CO I-H X I'' 

r-i r-( CO 

1 1 1 1^ 

1 



m.-g.m. 

00 CO 1-;- Cl 10 

i-H p p p p 

G ^ lb G G 

1- 05 Cl r-H Tfl 

0 6 G 6 6 
+ 1111 



Daily 

range 

10 CO 10 19 
G G ^ 0 

p 19 p p p 
lb cb cb cb 

p 17 p lO 

G 6 6 6 6 

+ 1 -f- 1 + 


s 

a 

S 

Grass 

min. 

lO Cl CO 17 

C35 0 G ob 

P p 17 P ^ 

cb G lb G <35 

Tj< CO CO CO 

^ p p p p 

cb G G cb 05 

+ + ++ + 


-H 

Min. 

CO 19 p 0 O) 
cb G M 
10 lO lO »o »o 

p p p ^ 

G cb G lb cb 

■«tl Ttt 

10 17 .9 19 

0 0 0 cb 05 

p. _ 



k 

03 

19 t7 Cl 

G 0 0 >b <35 
t- 1 — 1 - CO CO 

P p 19 P P 
cb p 00 05 p 
CO P lO lO CO 

10 ^ 17 CJ Cl 

GO 0 G <b <35 


Catch 


Oi 05 1 r-H ao 

0 <30 1-7 P p 

0 0 G 0 0 

-b+++-f 

<35 05 10 <M 

0 p p p p 
G 0 G G G 

1 1 1 1 1 

X X 10 CO <35 

p t 7 p p p 

cb G cb G G 

+ + + + + 

Year 

Best nights : 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 , 

1936 . 

4 years . 

Worst nights : 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 

1936 . 

4 years . 

Difference : 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 

1936 . 

4 years . 
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in the average value, the minimum temperatures on the good nights are dis- 
tinctly less variable than those on the bad nights. 

The conditions of “ grass minimum ” temperature closely resemble those 
of minimum temperatures, with a mean difference of 9° F., and with less 
variability on the good nights (fig. 4, C). 



4 

Fig. 4.— Frequoncy cfistribution of occurronoc of various weather conditions on nights of 
unusually high catch (solid line) and on nights of unusually low catch (dotted line) 
during SIX summer months (May to Oc;tober) of four years. 

The rpean daily range (fig. 4, D) on good nights is almost identical with that 
on bad nights, but their distribution is different. The ranges on the bad nights 
are more closely grouped about the mean and less variable than the ranges on 
good nights. 

In the difference between the screen minimum and tlie grass minimum 
(fig. 4, E), which (as has been explained) is a measure of the radiation of heat 
from the earth during the night, there is again practically no difference between 
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the average value on the good and bad nights, l)ut tlic distribution is very 
different. The values on the poor nights are mostly grouped round the mean, 
whereas on tlie good nights there is evidence of two peak values, one with 
practically no difference between the two minima and the other at a difference 
of about 8° F . The former are nights of heavy cloud ; the latter are apparently 
relatively clear nights in which the high catch has been produced by exceptionally 
high minimum temperatures probably following very hot days. 

The distribution of night-cloud is quite different in the two types of night 
(Table 0). The 72 good nights include 28 with over 90% cloud and only 11 
with less than 10% cloud. The poor nights, on the contrary, include only 
10 with more than 90% cloud and 37 with less than 10%. 

The wind for the purpose of comparison has been grouped into six artificial 
categories with maximum velocities during the night as follows : (1) nil, (2) 
less than 2 m.p.h., (3) 2-5, (4) 5-10, (5) 10-20, and (G) over 20 m.p.h. (see 
p. 278). 

Table 7 and fig. 4, F show the frequency distribution of the different wind 
forces on good, on bad and on all nights. It will be seen tliat, as might be 
expected, dead calm conditions are much more frequent on the good nights 
and winds of over 10 m.p.h. more frequent on the poor nights. It- is curious 
to note, however, that with a wind as slight as group 2 (under 2 m.p.h.) there 
is little or no difference between the good, the bad and normal nights. 

The effect of moon has already been discussed in a previous paper (Williams 
193Ga). Fig. 5, (I sliows graphically how the good and poor nights are dis- 
tributed according to the position in tlie lunar cycle. It will be seen that the 
good nights are more freqiient in the new-moon half of the cych^ and the bad 
nights in the full-moon half. 

Table 7. 


Frequency of ()(^ciHTeiice of dillcrcnt Avincl intensities on nights of high and low (;atch. 


Best nights 
Worst nights 
All niglits . 




Wind 

group 



1 

2 

.3 

1 

5 

6 

38 



13 

8 

7 

5 

1 

17 

12 

4 

10 

25 

4 

26 

11 

8 

11 

11 

2 






— 

.. , 

-- 


Table G shows that- the days preceding good nights liave an average of 
about 0-G hours more sunshine than the days preceding poor niglits. The 
difference is small and of doubtful significance, but it should be noted that each 
of the four years taken separately shows a posit ivt* difference in favour of good 
nights. Fig. 5, H indicates that there is little or Jio difference in distribution 
and with such a large range the small difference is inconspicuous. 

The sunshine problem is connected with that of rainfall which shows an 
interesting difference. 

Separate figures are fortunately available for rainfall during the twelve 
day-hours G a.m. to 6 p.m. and during the 12 night-hours G p.m. to G a.m. 
Table 6 shows that night rain occurred on 18 of the best nights (with an average 
fall of 0-08 inches per night) and on 19 of the worst nights (with an average 
of O'll inches per night). There is practically no difference in these. 

In the 12 hours daytime preceding the catch, however, rain fell on only 
11 of the 72 best nights, but on ’34 of the worst nights; that is, practically 
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half of the worst nights followed days with rain. Therefore it appears that 
rainfall during the daytime is associated with a low catch on the following 
night, but rain which falls during the night seems to have little or no effect. 

The distribution of the good and bad niglits in different conditions of 
barometric pressure is shown in Table 8. The barometer is divided into 9 
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Fig. 5.— Frequency distribution of occuirreuce of moon phase, sunshine and relative 
humidity on nights of unusually high cahdi (solid line) and unusually low catch (dotted 
line) during the six summer months (May to October) of four years. 

Table 8. 

Frequency of occurrence of different barometrical conditions on nights of high and low 

catch. 



R 

Best 

S F 


R 

W orst 

S F 


R 

Difference 
(best — worst) 
S F 


High . 


11 

1 I 

20 

2 

2 



+ 6 

+ 7 

-2 

+ 13 

Medium 

H 

10 

22 j 

46 

1 

« 

15 

31 

- 3 

+ 8 1 

+ 7 

+ 12 

Low . 

3 

2 

1 

6 

18 

6 

7 

31 

-15 

- 4 

-6 

-26 


19 

29 

24 

1 

31 

16 

25 1 


-12 j 

1 1 

+ 13 

-1 
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categories according to whether it is on the one hand high, medium or low, 
and on the other hand rising, steady or falling. 

An examination shows that high catches are more frequently associated 
with a high barometer if rising or steady, and with a medium barometer if 
steady or falling ; low catches are associated with low barometer either rising, 
falling or steady, with a medium barometer if rising, and unexpectedly, with a 
high barometer if falling. This latter point will be discussed more fully later 
(see p. 284). 

If only the height of barometer is considered, good catches are more frequent 
with high or medium barometer and poor catches witli low barometer. If only 
the direction of movement is considered, low catches are more frequent with a 
rising barometer, high catches with a steady barometer, and both are equally 
frequent on a falling barometer. 

The problem of atmospheric humidity is particularly complicated as there 
are so many ways by which the results can be expressed. Table 9 shows a 
summary of comparisons of Relative Humidity at different times of the day 
and night. These include the minimum humidity of the previous day, 
the humidity at sunset, 9 p.m., midnight, sunrise and the maximum Immidity 
during the night. In no case is there any signiheant difference between the 
good nights and the bad nights. 

It might be inferred from this that th(‘re is no selection of damp or dry nights 
for high insect activity. This interpretation is not, however, correct. It has 
already been shown that the best nights are about 9*^ F. warmer tlian the poorest 
nights. Warm niglits, however, have on an average a lower relative humidity 
than cool nights. Since there is 7H) diiference in the average relative humidity 
between the good (warm) niglits and the poor (cold) nights it follows that good 
nights must be associated with the damper of the warm nights and poor nights 
with the dryer of the cool nighf-s. Therefore tlie absence of a difference in 
relative humidity indicates a selection of nights of higher relative humidity 
for high activity (see p. 298) . 

Table 9. 

Conditions of relative Immidity at dillerent times of niglit on nights of high and low 

(;ateh. 


Year 

Mill. 

proY. day 

Sunset 

9 ]).m. 

M idnight 

Simrise 

Max. 

Best nights 

1933 . 



79 





1934 . 

58 

()9 

78 

83 

87 

90 

1935 . 

62 

79 

86 

89 

94 

94 

1936 . 

75 

87 

91 

95 

95 

97 

94 

4 years 

65 

78 

84 

89 

92 

Worst nights 



80 




1933 . 

— 

- - 


— 


1934 . . j 

62 

74 

78 

90 

93 

94 

95 

1935 . 

60 

78 

85 

90 

95 

1936 . 

71 

86 

90 

95 

95 

97 

4 years 

64 

77 

S3 

92 

94 

96 

l)ifferen (!0 
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— 5 

0 
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-1 

1935 . 


-1 1 
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- 1 

0 

1936 . 

-f-4 

■hi 

4- 1 
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0 

0 
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+ 1 
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-3 

- 2 
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The general methods of analysis of the influence of a single factor, 

AND the relation OF TOTAL CATCH TO MINIMUM TEMPERATURE. 

In order to explain the various problems in connection with the mathematical 
analysis of the influence of a single factor on the catch in the light trap, it is 
necessary to give a number of examples of typical methods and results. It has 
been thought desirable to use for this discussion examples relating to the action 
of minimum night temperature on total catch, so that this section will include 
both the discussion of methods and of the effect of this factor of the environment. 

Before discussing other problems an attempt will be made to explain the 
exact meaning of the terms regression,” “ correlation ” and “ variance ” 
which are the bases of most of the analyses to follow, so that the reasoning 
can be followed by entomologists and others who are not specially familiar 
with statistical methods and nomenclature. 

Table 10 shows — as an example — the catch, the log. catch, and the minimum 
temperature on each night of the months of March and August 1933. It will 
be seen that in March the mean log. catch was 0-97 and the mean minimum 

Table 10. 


Catch, log. catch and minimum temperature on the nights in March and August 1933. 


Date 

March 1933 

August 1933 

(^atch 

Log. catch 

Min. temp. 

Catch 

Log. catch 

Min. temp. 

1 

31 

1-51 

39-3 

424 

203 

50-3 

2 

208 

2*32 

42-3 

3590 

3*56 

05'3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1249 

310 

01-4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

509 

2-70 

58'4 

5 

— 

__ 

— 

202 

2-42 

57-0 

6 

06 

1-83 

35-4 

2500 

3-40 

61-2 

7 

9 

1-00 

34-5 

001 

2-82 

60-5 

8 

22 

1-30 

421 

371 

2-57 

5 10 

9 

27 

1-45 

3(v0 

9J)2 

3-00 

550 

10 

0 

0-85 

30-8 

235 

2-37 

55*2 

11 

3 

0-00 

34-3 

192 

2-29 

53-3 

12 

0 

0-85 

32- 1 

74 

1*88 

50-4 

13 

14 


0-48 

40-2 

209 

2-32 

53-5 

9 

1-00 

38-3 

939 

2-97 

57-5 

15 

1 I 

DOS 

43-5 

179 

2-20 

55'3 

10 

11 

1 -08 

42-8 

83 

1-92 

47 3 

17 

5 

0*78 

37-9 

35 

1-50 

57*3 

18 

14 

M8 

39-3 

54 

1*74 

52-5 

19 

— 

— 

— 

159 

2 '20 

51*5 

20 

4 

0-70 

27-3 

20 

1-32 

49-5 

21 

10 

104 

31-2 

21 

1'34 

48'4 

22 

0 

0 

34*3 

207 

2-43 

50-0 

23 

0 

0 

321 

35 

1'66 

47-9 

24 

1 

0-30 

31 '3 

432 

2*64 

51-4 

25 

— 

■ — 

— 

420 

2'62 

51*8 

20 

. 9 

1-00 

30-5 

335 

2'63 

51*3 

27 

14 

M8 

31-8 

740 

2'87 

57*3 

28 

0 

0-85 

30-5 

949 

2-98 

56*5 

29 

23 

1-38 

39*7 

1295 

311 

53*3 

30 

0 

0 

35-3 

420 

2*63 

47*8 

31 

' 

21 

1-34 

42-3 

301 

2*48 

54*5 

Mean 

20 

0-97 

36-2 

581 

2*46 

54*2 
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temperature was 36-2° F. ; while in August the values were 2-46 and 54-2° F. 
respectively. It will also be seen that in general the larger catches are on the 
warmer nights and the smaller catches on the cooler nights. The night of 
the largest catch in August— 3596 insects on the 2nd of that month— had a 
minimum temperature of 65-3° F., which was the highest experienced in all 
the four years of work. 



Fig. G. — 8(iatter diagram and n^gression lines showing n^lation of log. (^atoli of all insects 
and mininiuin temperature of the nights in March and August FJIl'l. 

The results can be expressed graphically in the form of a scatter diagram ” 
for each month. In this (fig. 6) each night is represented l iy a dot in the jiosition 
corresponding to its correct minimum temperature and log. catch. There are 
for March, 20 dots (five days were missing) in tlie lower portion of the figure, 
with a larger dot representing the mean catch and mean minimum temperature 
for the month. It will be seen that the dots are spread over an area elongated 
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in a direction which indicates that, as a general rule, the higher the minimum 
temperature the larger the catch. 

Through such a diagram it is possible to draw a line along the axis of this 
area which is a “ best fit ” to the points. If the points are close to a straight 
line—that is to say, if the influence of temperature is very definite and un- 
complicated by other effects— the line may be fitted easily by eye. But if 
(as is more usual) the dots are scattered, the line can be best filled in by calcula- 
tion, and is known as the line of regression. The method of calculation will be 
found in any elementary book of statistics. 

The regression line, as found by calculation, has been fitted to each of the 
two months shown in fig. 6. It indicates the average rate of change of catch 
(the dependent variable) per unit change of temperature (the independent 
variable). The calculated regression is the value which most closely explains 
the available data and leaves the least variation to be explained (or 
perhaps not explained !) by other sources of influence not considered at the 
moment. 

For example, in fig, 6 the calculated regression of log. insect catch on 
minimum temperature for March is + 0-052. In other words, the data given 
for March are most completely explained on the assumption that a rise of one 
degree Fahrenheit in the minimum temperature is associated with an increase 
of 0*052 in the log. catch ; and, of course, each degree of fall in temperature is 
associated with a corresponding fall in the catch. 

The regression for August is -|- 0-084, showing that, from the data available, 
a degree rise in August 1933 is apparently associated with a greater increase 
in catch than a degree rise in March of the same year. Whether these figures 
are significantly different will be discussed later. 

Since an increase of 0*301 on the log. represents a doubling of the catch at 
any level, the above figures can be restated by saying that in March 1933 the 
catch would be doubled with an increase of 6"" F. in the minimum temperature, 
and in August 1933 with an increase of 3-6^ F. 

The angle of the line of regression, when expressed graphically, alters as 
the value alters, and an angular scale has been added to fig. 6 to illustrate this. 
The values on this scale, of course, depend on the relative scales of the horizontal 
and vertical co-ordinates. 

A second value that can be calculated from the figures is the “ correlation ” 
between the two sets of values. This is to a certain extent a measure of the 
closeness of fit of the individual points to the regression line. A correlation 
of + 1-0 shows that the relation between the two factors is complete, i,e. all 
the points are exactl}^ on the regression line, and that as the value of one factor 
rises the other rises in exact proportion. A correlation of +0-5 indicates 
that the points are somewhat scattered. A correlation of 0 indicates that there 
is no evidence of relation between the two factors. Negative correlations 
indicate that as one factor rises the other falls. 

For example, the points for August 1933 in fig. 6 give a correlation of 
+ 0-68; those for March, which are more scattered, give a lower value of 
+ 0-43. . 

The significance of the correlation depends on the number of pairs of values 
from which it is calculated. The fewer the values the higher must be the 
correlation for the same significance. In the present analyses most of the 
figures have been grouped in months with about 30 or 31 days. For this 
number of observations a correlation must be above ^ 0*35 to have a proba- 
bility value of 0-05 (i.e. only once in twenty repetitions might the results be 
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obtained by chance), or above -± 0*41 to have a probability of 0-02 {i.e. only 
once in 50 repetitions might it be obtaiiied ])y ciianee). 

If two months are grouped together (i.e. sixty observations) then the 
correlation values having the same significance are 0*25 and 0*29. In other 
words, the same correlation on a larger number of observations becomes more 
significant, or less likely to be due to chance. 

Variance is a measure of the variability of a factor and, mathematically, 
is the sum of the squares of the departures of the individual values from the 
mean. Thus in Table 11 the departures of the log. catch from the monthly 
mean on the first three days of June 1933 are — 1*16, — 0*23 and — 0*01 
respectively. The total variance for the three days is, therefore, the sum of the 
squares of these values or 1*3456 + 0*0529 + 0*0001 ™ 1*3986. Variance is 
always positive. 

Covariance is a measure of the degree of interrelation of the simultaneous 
departures from the mean of two different variables, and is obtained by cross 
multiplying the two departures. On the first three days of June 1933 the 
departures from the monthly mean of the minimum temperatures were 
— 5*0, 0*7 and 0*6. Thus from the figures already given above it will be seen 
that the covariance between catch and minimum temperature for the three 
days is 

(-1*16 x---5*0) + (-0*23 X 0*7) + (-0*01 x 0*6) 

5*800 -0*161- 0*006 +5*633. 

Covariance is positive wlien the departures are both positive or both negative, 
and negative if the departures are of o])posite signs. 

These expressions, “ regression ” and “ correlation,’’ variance ” and 
“ covariance,” will be frequently used and it is important that a proper under- 
standing of their meaning and limitations should be obtained. 

When calculating a correlation or regression between the catch and a single 
arbitrarily selected factor of the environment , such as minimum tem})erature, 
it must be understood that the result obtained is really the effect on the catch 
of minimum temperature together with that of any other factor which is itself 
correlated with both catch and minimum temperature. 

Thus it will be seen later that wind is positively correlated with minimum 
temperature and is negatively correlated with catch. Therefore if one makes 
a correlation or regression of minimum temperature with catch and neglects 
wind, one gets a value that will include the adverse wind effect and so will be 
smaller than the true temperature effhet from which the wind has been eliminated. 
This problem will be taken up again later in the discussion of the simultaneous 
effect of two or more factors (see p. 288). 

It should also be noted that the presence of a higli correlation between 
two factors, or the possibility of calculating a significant regression, is in no 
way a proof that one factor is directly influencing tlie other. In the case above 
I have shown a significant correlation between the minimum temperature of 
the night and the number of insects caught. I infer from other knowledge 
that the probable explanation is that the higher night temperature is the cause 
of the high catch; but the purely mathematical process would lend just as 
much support to the idea that the large catch was the cause of the 'warm night ! 
It is also possible, and frequently the true explanation, that the nhation between 
the two correlated factors is not one of direct cause and effect, but that both 
are correlated with a third factor which has not appeared oi\ the data provided. 

Significant correlations and regressions, therefore, indicate a relationship, 
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but do not prove whether it is direct or indirect, or in which direction it is 
acting. 

Two problems have next to be settled. 

1. In what mathematical form are the catches to be expressed? Whether 
as actual numbers ; as square roots ; as logarithms ; or by some other method ? 

2. Should the above values be used as they stand or should they be ex- 
pressed as a departure from some fixed or changing mean, or as a difference 
between pairs of values ? In this connection the possibilities are very numerous, 
but the following have been tested : — 

(a) Values expressed as they stand. 

(b) Values expressed as departures from a fixed monthly mean. 

(c) Values expressed as departures from polynomial curves. 

(d) Values expressed as departures from 31-, 29-, 15- and 5-day running 
means. 

(e) Values expressed as differenees between successive pairs of nights. 

With reference to the first problem, I originally started calculations in this 
investigation using the numbers themselves, next I tried square roots, and 
finally abandoned these in favour of logarithms. The arguments for this have 
already been given (p. 234 and Williams ]936a and 1937). In the discussion 
below, therefore, logs will be used almost entirely. 

It is, however, important to note that because the logarithmic transfor- 
mation has been found the most suitalde for the present problem, which deals 

Table 11. 


Catch, log. catch and departures of log. (^atch from various means in Juno 1933. 


Bate 

Actual 

catch 

(n) 

Lop. 
catch 
log(n+ 1) 

1 Departures from moans 

Diff. between 
Buc-ceasive 
days 

+ 

Monthly 

(fixed) 

29-day 

(runninp) 

15-day 

(runninp) 

6-day 

(running) 

+ - 

4- - 

+ - 

-f 

1 

16 

l-2(> 

MO 

1-30 

MO 

0-57 

0-93 

2 

1.34 

2-1.3 


0-37 

0-14 

0-20 

0-22 

3 

224 

2-36 

0-01 

0-12 

(»-lo 

0-13 

0-26 

4 

406 

2-61 

0-25 

0-20 

0-37 

0-16 

0-22 

6 

670 

2-8.3 

0-47 

0-16 

0-63 

0-28 

0-51 

0 

209 

2-32 

0-01 

0 

0-09 

0-28 

0-32 

7 

431 

2-C4 

0-28 

0-30 

0-33 

0-n 

0-06 

8 

379 

2-68 

0-22 

0-.3.3 

0-16 

0-12 

0-32 

9 

187 

2-27 

0-09 

0-02 

0-19 

0-10 

0-23 

10 

.318 

2-60 

0-H 

0-21 

0-10 

0-22 

0-6G 

U 

68 

1-84 

0-52 

0-40 

0-51 

0-4 4 

0-36 

12 

169 

2-20 

O-JG 

0-09 

0-08 

0-25 

0-40 

13 

400 

2-60 

0-21 

O-.IO 

0-36 

O-Ol 

0-50 

14 

1260 

3-10 

0-74 

0-Kl 

0-92 

0-54 

0-04 

16 

1389 

3-14 

0-78 

0-78 

()-9() 

0-81 

1-29 

16 

69 

1-86 

0-51 

0-.50 

0-38 

0-30 

0-67 

17 

14 

1-18 

M8 

1-.30 

M3 

0-71 

0-31 

18 

30 

1*49 

0-87 

MO 

0-83 

0-22 

0-32 

19 

63 

1-81 

0-56 

0-72 

0-57 

0-03 

0-41 

20 

166 

2-22 

1 0-M 

0-3(> 

0*18 

0-15 

0-22 

21 

98 

2-00 

0-36 

0-53 

0-28 

0-10 

0-65 

22 

448 

2-66 

o-:n 

0-12 

(»-30 

0-08 

0-05 

23 

396 

2-60 

0-24 

0-07 

0-32 

0-09 

0-60 

24 

1460 

3-16 

0-80 

0-62 

0-76 

0-36 

0-31 

26 

’ 714 

2-86 

0-49 

o-:m 

0-30 

0-04 

O-IO 

26 

663 

2-76 

0-39 

0-21 

0-05 

0-14 

0*06 

27 

498 

2-69 

0-33 

0-J5 

o-(;9 

0-01 

1-08 

28 

40 

1-01 

0-76 

0-92 

M7 

0-94 

1-72 

29 

2119 

3-33 

0-97 

0-87 

0-4 S 

0-63 

0-97 

30 

229 

2-36 

0 

0-05 

0-lS 

0-.50 

1-10 

Variance ( 

sum of 8( 

luarcs) 

9-029 

10-080 

9- 369 

4-228 

12-307 

Variance lor June, 1936 

33-466 

12-449 

7-369 

4-6J3 

9*396 
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with varying catches in a light trap, it does not follow that it is suitable for 
other sets of figures. The main test of its suitability is that it reduces the 
frequency distribution curve of the data to an approximately normal and 
symmetrical form as already shown in fig. 3. 
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Fiq. 7.— Histograms of log. catch of all insects in June llKfl and Juno 1935 with various 
means to indicate relation of mean to night’s catch, and the eflcct on means of the 
definite trend in 1935. 

Returning now to the question of the expression of catcli and temperature 
as absolute values, us departures from fixed or running means, or as difierences ; 
some of the different possibilities of treatment for the same set of observations 
are shown in Table 11 and figs. 7 and 8. The table shows the value for the 
catch of insects each night in Juilc 1933 expressed as a number (n) and as log. 
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(n -f 1) ; and the logs, are further shown as departures from a fixed monthly 
mean, from running means of 29, 15 and 5 days and as differences between 
successive days. It should be noted that the latter gives a value equal to 
twice the departure from a 2-day running mean. 

Three points must here be emphasised. First, that whatever method is 



8 

Fig. 8. — Departure of night’s catch from various means in June 1933 and June 1935 to 
show methods of eliminating the trend of catch in 1935. 


selected both variables must be treated by the same method. Thus if log. 
catch is expressed as departures from a 5-day mean, tlie minimum temperature 
must also be expressed in the same way. 

Secondly, that the use of running means requires information of the values 
of catch and temperature outside the exact period to be dealt with. Thus the 
departures from a running 29-day mean for May can only be calculated if the 
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values for the second half of April and the first half of June are known. Thus 
more information is analysed with a long-period running mean than with a 
short-period running mean or with a fixed mean. 

Thirdly departures from a fixed mean (e.g. monthly mean) give within a 
single month the same correlations and regressions as the actual values them- 
selves over that period. 

The total variation to be explained in each case (statistically speaking the 
“ variance ”) is shown at the foot of Table 11. From this it may be seen that 
the variance in June 1933 is greatest for departures from fixed monthly means 
and from 29-day running means, and smallest for departures from 5-day means. 
If one divides the variance for the difference between siu-ccssive days by 4 
(since each difference is twice the departure from a 2-day running mean) one 
finds that this value is again smaller than the 5-day mean value. Thus the 
shorter the period of the running mean the less the variance. This will be 
seen also from fig. 7, which shows how the shorter period means follow more 
closely the variations in the catches. 

The differeruie between the variance for the fixed monthly mean and the 
running mean depends largely on whether there is any definite trend in the values 
over the period under consideration. 

In June 1933 there was no definite trend in the catch (see fig. 7) so that the 
variance from the fixed monthly means and from running 29-day means arc 
almost the same. In June 1935 (see also fig. 7) there was on the contrary a 
very definite trend in the catch from low values at the beginning of the month 
to very high values at the end. This is immediately reflected in the variance 
as shown on the bottom line of Table 11, The variance from fixed monthly 
means is 33-456 in 1935 (cf. 9-029 in 1933) while that from the 29-day running 
mean is only 12-449 (cf. 10-080 in 1933). 

The way in which the trend is eliminated by short-term means or successive 
differences is best seen in fig. 8, which shows graphically the departures from 
the mean for June 1933 (no trend) and June 1935 (very definite trend). The 
trend in 1935 is obvious in the monthly means and the 29-day running 
means, noticeable in the 15-day means (particularly at the beginning 
and end of the month) but is eliminated in the 5-day means and in successive 
differences. 

Thus if fixed means are used for calculation the variance due to trends is 
included ; if long-term running means arc used variance due to st eady trends is 
at least partly eliminated ; if sliort-term running means are used variance due 
to both shorter and longer trends is eliminated. If there is a simultaneous 
trend in the same direction in both dependent and independent variables, the 
use of fixed means will tend to exaggerate both correlation and regression ; 
if the trends are in the opposite direction the correlation and regression will be 
correspondingly diminished. 

With short-term running means, however, much less of the total variation 
is discussed and there is a possible danger of omitting useful evidence by 
considering it as a trend rather than an immediate cfTect of the factor con- 
cerned. It is here that general knowledge of the problem has to be the deciding 
factor. 

In the present case I believe that the long-period trends seen in the catcli 
as it changes from month to month are largely a “ total j)opulation ” effc'ct; 
while the rapid changes from nights to night are much mor(‘ definitely the effect 
of weather conditions in altering activity. If this is so, more accurate measure- 
ments of the effect of a factor (such as minimum temperature) on the adiviiy 
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of insects will be obtained by the use of departures for a short-period running 
mean or from the difference between successive days. 

One statistical difficulty, connected with the significance of the results, 
should, however, be pointed out here. If one uses the thirty catch values in 
one month as departures from a fixed- or long-period running mean one obtains 
a result the significance of which is based on 29 degrees of freedom. If, how- 
ever, one takes the difference between successive days the fifteen values for 
the day differences 1-2 ; 3-4 ; 5-6 etc. are independent of each other and so 
are the values 2-3; 4-5; 6-7, but the two series are not independent. So 
that while the significance of the resulting regression can be calculated from 
either half set of differences (each with 14 degrees of freedom), the result based 
on all the possible differences, although more accurate than either half set, 
cannot be considered as if it were basccl on twice as many degrees of freedom. 

Polynomial means of the third and fourth degrees were calculated for the 
catch and minimum temperatures for June 1933, but only based on the square 
root of the catch, and not on the log. No advantage seemed to be gained by 
their use and they suffered from several practical disadvantages as follows : 
firstly the long time necessary for the calculation; secondly the shape of the 
polynomial curve near each end depends on how many values were taken on 
either side of the series ; and thirdly polynomial curves calculated separately 
for two successive months do not “ join up,” so that the mean on the last 
day of one month is quite different from that of the first day of the next month. 
For these reasons no further calculations were made on this basis. 


Table 12. 

Correlations and regressions between log. catch and minimum temperature for the same 
months calculated from (liUorent moans. 



.lime 

July 

1933 

Cor. Dog. 

1935 

Cor. Deg. 

1933 

Cor. Deg. 

I)c part u res f ro in — 







Monthly mean 

0-73 

0123 

0-77 

0-161 

0-29 

0-068 

29-day ninning mean 

OdU 

0091 

0-.52 

0-094 

0-.34 

0-075 

1.5-day running mean 

0-74 

0] 10 

0-44 

()-062 

0-34 

0-064 

5-day running mean 

0-59 

0'107 

0-37 

0-051 

0-15 

0-021 

3-day running mean 

0-65 

0109 

0*25 

0-043 

— 

— 

Difference between successive days 

0-71 

0100 

0-3() 

0-051 

0-24 

0-025 


Regressions and correlations have not been calculated by all these methods 
for all the 48 months ; they have, however, all been done for the three months 
June and July 1933 and July 1935, and in addition calculations have been made 
from a running 3-day mean. These are all shown in Table 12. 

The effects of the different methods in each month vary considerably and 
are diffiqult to understand. Some of them are accidental, due to the relatively 
small number of observations. It is, however, easy to see, in June 1935, the 
effect of the simultaneous trend from low to high values in both catch and 
minimum temperature, whicli causes an abnormally high regression when 
departures from a fixed monthly mean are used. 

The essential differences between the use of departures from a fixed monthly 
mean as one extreme, and the differences between successive days as the other, 
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in the calculation of correlations and regressions is shown in Tables 13 and 14 
and in fig. 9. 

Table 13 shows the regressions and correlations of log. catch and minimum 
temperature calculated from departures from monthly means for each of the 
48 months separately ; for the four repetitions of each month ; for each of the 
four years ; and for the four years together. 

Table 13. 


Correlations and regressions of log. {;ateh on minimiini temperatures from departures 

from monthly means. 



19:13-34 
Cor. Keg. 

1934- :15 
Cor. Keg. 

193r 

(Vm. 

)-.36 

Keg. 

1936-37 
Cor. Keg. 

All 4 

Cor. 

years 

Keg. 

Mandi 

0-43 

0-052 

0-45 

0-056 

0-65 

0-098 

0-53 

0-064 

0-54 

0-070 

April 

or>7 

0-003 

0-34 

0-031 

o-:w 

0-048 

0-78 

0-100 

0-.52 

0-058 

May 

0-43 

0-111 

0-75 

0-107 

0-70 

0-106 

0-69 

0-096 

0-65 

0-105 

June 

0-79 

0-122 

0-.58 

0-071 

0-77 

0-161 

0-85 

0-120 

0-74 

0-124 

July 

0-21 

0-061 

0-42 

0-043 

0-62 

0-083 

0-17 

0-0.30 

0-39 

0-060 

Aug. 

0-US 

0-084 

0-74 

0-082 

0-79 

0-105 

0-31 

0-0.56 

0-63 

0-084 

kSei)t. 

0-42 

0-048 

0-77 

0-083 

0-22 

0-023 

0-.59 

0-062 

0-52 

0-056 

()(;t. 

0-70 

0-093 

0-73 

0-070 

0-56 

0-065 

0-58 

0-085 

0-63 

0-077 

Nov. 

0-43 

0-078 

0-74 

0-110 

o-:i9 

0-059 

0-37 

0-053 

0-50 

0-077 

Doc. 

o;^9 

0-072 

0-51 

0-073 

0-61 

0-0.55 

0-45 

0-0.58 

0-.50 

0-060 

Jan. 

0-53 

0-060 

0-54 

0-10.3 

0-63 

0-070 

0-58 

0-089 

0-.50 

0-(<80 

Fob. 

()-l)4 

0-005 

0-28 

0-036 

0-53 

0-063 

0-64 

0-118 

0-44 

0-064 

Y(^ar . 

0-50 

0-070 

0-52 

0-074 

0-57 

0-075 

0-55 

0-078 

0-.56 

0-074 



1 

i 







I 

0-0030 


Table 14. 


Correlations and regressions of log. catch on minimum tt-mperature from difl'c 

between siicct-ssivt- days. 

remu's 

! 

K('riod 

Cor. 




K(‘riod 

j Cor. 

Keg. 

Four Mar(di 

0-37 

0-069 

Four Springs 

1 0-39 

0-058 

April . 

0-32 

0-042 

Summers 

0-45 

0-0(i.3 

May . 

0-45 

0-t)74 

Autumns 

0-41 

0-056 

.lune . 

0-54 

0-080 

Winters 

0-38 

0-0.56 

,luly . 

0-.33 

(e044 


I 


August 

0-.5t) 

0-06.3 

19:13-34 

0-3S 

0-054 

Sej)tcmber . 

0-47 

0-045 

19.34-:i5 

1 o-:i9 

0-0.53 

October 

t)-5] 

0-066 ! 

19.35 :}6 

: 0-41 

0-062 

November . . i 

0-29 

0-056 1 

19.3ti-.37 (lOmontlis) 

1 0-4,3 

0-073 

December . . i 

0-.3.3 

0-060 j 




January 

0-.39 

0-063 ; 

All four yc-ars 

0-40 

0-060 

Felmuary . . | 

0-44 

0-O7U 1 


1 

! 0-0037 


Table 14, on tlie other liand, shows tlie corres])()n(liiig values for tlu' four 
repetitions of ea(4i month, for each y(‘ar, and for the four years together, 
calculated from the difference between successive days. 

The average monthly regression cakudated by each method is shown 
diagrammatical ly in fig. 9. 

Two main differences are apparent. First that tlie regression by the mctliod 
of differences between successive days is generally smalk^r than the value from 
TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. BART 8. (aUO. 1940.) S 
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fixed monthly means. Secondly the values by the latter method for May and 
June are very much higher than the rest. 

I think that both these differences are explained by the reasoning already 
put forward; namely, that the use of the fixed monthly mean causes the 
results of simultaneous trend to be included in the regression and correlation. 
In May and June both catch and temperature are increasing, and give a falsely 
high value to the regression, if this is looked upon only as a measure of 
“ activity.” In the autumn the difference is not so well marked, as the normal 
fall in the insect population is masked by the arrival in the trap of great numbers 
of winter gnats (Trichocera). This causes the average log. catch to remain 
high, and the average catch for November to be as high as that for October. 

The mean regression of log. catch (of all insects) on minimum temperature 
for the whole period of four years, if calculated by the departure from fixed 
montlily means, is 0*074 ± 0*0030 per degree Fahrenheit, and the correlation 
0*56 (on over 1400 values). This means that the catch is doubled (i.e. log. 



Fig. 9. — Kc'^rcHsion of log. catch of all insec ts on minimum temperature. Mean of each 
month in all four years, (uilculated by departures from monthly means (solid line) 
and by differences between successive days (dotted line). 

raised by 0*301) by an increase of temperature of 4® F. (2*2^ C.) ; or, in the 
usual physical notation, Q 10 (the increase over 1(T^ C.) ™ 21*5. 

With the calculation based on differences between successive days the 
regression is 0*060 0*0037 or the catcli is doubled by 5° F. (2*8'' C.) ; giving 

Q 10 — 12*8. If one is discussing “activity” only, this latter is almost cer- 
tainly the more correct estimate. 

The values for the average regressions of catch on minimum temperature 
for each month in the year, based on the difference between successive days, 
are shown diagrammatically in fig. 10, together with the mean value for all 
four years as a dotted line. In this diagram an attempt has been made to 
indicate simultaneously both regression and correlation by making the length 
of the regjression line proportional to the correlation according to a scale indi- 
cated on the diagram. Thus the longer the regression line on the figure the 
higher is the correlation. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show quite definitely that there is practically no evidence 
of any seasonal change in regression value. The values for each month vary 
round the mean 'without any regular sequence. 

As further evidence on this question an analysis of variance has been cal- 
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culated on the regressions (by method of differences) for the 48 months, showing 
the mean variance between months and between years as follows : — 



Degrees of 

Total 

Mean 


freedom 

variance 

variance 

Total . . . . 

47 

38,887 

827 

Between years 


2,316 

772 

Between months . 

11 

7,080 

644 

Krror 


29,491 

894 



10 

Fig. 10. — Diagraiiiinatic ro])resent,alion of rogrossioiis and corrolationa bot ucon log. total 
catch and inininmm teTn})craturc in the difTereiit months ol the year (each the average 
of 4 years) and the moan for the wholt* 48 months (dotttKl line). The length of the 
regression line represents the correlation on th(‘ given scale. The months of the year 
are n^presenUd by the numbers 1 12. licsults ealeulal(‘d from dillereiKies between 
successive days. 

From this it will be seen tliat the mean variance between months and the 
mean variance between years are both less than the mean variance or the mean 
error, thus giving no evidence of either seasonal or annual variation. 

If this interpretation is correct, and since the insect population caught in 
the trap is composed of quite different species in summer and winter, it would 
appear that the reaction of insect activity to minimum night temperature is 
not, on the average, specific to different insects, but is a fundamental property 
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of large groups and divisions of insects. In other words, the insects found at 
Rothamsted in the summer are reacting to minimum temperature changes in a 
very similar way to those found in winter although the species and often the 
families and orders are quite different. This will be referred to again later when 
the regressions for different groups of insects arc discussed separately (see 
p. 263). 

Fig. 11 shows diagrammatically the regression lines of the four successive 
years in which the trap was run, based on the difference between successive 
days. The similarity of the results is particularly striking. 

To sum up, the ‘method of calculating regressions and correlations from 



Fig. 11. — The regression lines for log. all insects and minimum temperature for each of the 
four years ol' trapping. C'alculated from dilTercnces between successive days. 

the differences between successive days appears to be the most reliable one, 
and when this is done it is found that the effect of the raising of the night 
minimum temperature by 1° F. is to raise the log, catch by 0*060 0*0037. 

Otherwise the catch is doubled by a rise in temperature of just under 5° F., or 
increased 13 times by a rise of 10° C. 

The effect of minimum iem'perature on other than “ Total Catch I' 

(a) Insects in last 'period of night 07ily. 

As the minimum temperature occurs usually juvSt before dawn in the last 
period of the night, a calculation was made for the three months June to August 
1933 to see if there was a closer relation between the minimum temperature 
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and the catch in the last period, than with the total catch for the whole night. 
The results are shown in Table 15. 

It will be seen that there are slight differences within a single month ; 
thus the correlations are lower in two months and the regression lower in one 
month for the 8th period only ; but when the three months are combined there 
is no significant difference in either correlation or regression. 


Table 15. 

Correlations and regressions of log. catch in the last period of the night on minimum 

temperature. 


1933 

Correlation 

Regression 

8th period 

Whole night 

8 th period 

Whole night 

June ..... 

9-54 

0-73 

()1()9 

0-123 

July 

(»*34 

0-29 

0-069 

0-068 

August .... 

O-Of) 

0-68 

0-083 

0-084 

Three months 

()r>3 

O-hO 

I 0-088 

0-091 


(b) Single orders of insects. 

It has been shown above that when the regression on minimum temperature 
for all insects is calculated for each month of the year there is no significant 
difference between the values for the different months. But in the winter the 
catch is almost entirely Diptera while in July nearly 25% of the catch are 
Lepidoptcra and other groups. Also the species of Diptera caught in the 
winter are different from those in the summer. It thus appeared tliat the 
regression might be typical of all insects and not vary from order to order or 
from species to species. 

To test this in more detail, regressions on minimum temperature have been 
calculated for all Lepido])tera for the 3 summer months, June, July and August 
in the four years, and also for all Hemiptera for tlie two Augusts (1933 and 
1935) in which over 1000 individuals were captured per month. In August of 
the other two years the numbers captured were too small to give reliable 
regressions. 

The figures so obtained are shown in Table 16 with the corresponding 

Table 16. 


Correlations and regressions of the catch of Lepidoptcra and of Diptera on minimum 

temperature. 



Cor. Reg. 

All insects in same period 
for comparison 

All Lepidoptcra — 


0-53 0-0799 

3 June, 1933-35 ^ 

0-60 0-0795 

4 July, 1933-36 

(••36 0(»406 

0-33 0-0442 

4 August, 1933-36 

(••55 0-046 

0-49 0-0632 

Total 11 summer months 

0-48 0 0516 i 0 0052 

0-44 0-0597 i 0-0065 

All Hemiptera — 

0-61 0O83 ± 0 014 

0-60 0-076 

2 August, 1933 and 1935 


In June 1936 the traj) was not working regularly. 
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values for all insects for the same period. It will be seen that in no case are 
the dijfferences significant. In the case of the Lepidoptera for the total of 
eleven months the difference between the two regressions is 0*0082 and the 
standard error of the difference 0*0084, so that this result could have been 
obtained by chance in 30% of trials. 

In the Heraiptera for the two Augusts the difference is actually smaller and 
the error greater. 

The question must finally be tested by a study of single species but this 
problem will be dealt with in a later publication. 

A calculation was also made of the correlations and regressions of the 
moths of the family Noctuidae in the three summers (May to October) of the 
three years 1933-35. The figures for the Noctuidae on which these are based 
had already been corrected for lunar effect by a method described in a previous 
paper (Williams 1936a). The results are shown in Table 17. 

It will be seen that on the whole eighteen lunar months (526 days) the effect 
of one degree change in minimum temperature is to alter the log. catch by 
0-051 ± 0*005, which is quite comparable with the results obtained for all 
insects and for Lepidoptera only. 


Table 17. 


Correlations and regressions of the cat(di of Noctuidae (eoiTccted for lunar effect) and 
minimum temy)erature ; from departures from monthly means. 


Lunar month 

1933 

Cor. Leg. 

1934 

( 'or. lleg. 

1935 

Cor. Pvcg. 

May .... 

()-29 

0-050 

0-40 

0-052 

0-18 

0-016 

June .... 

0-51 

0-078 

0-37 

0-058 

0-53 

0-099 

July .... 

019 


0-23 

0-029 

0-22 

0-031 

August .... 

0-30 

00G2 

0-28 

0-039 

0-07 

0-071 

^September 

0-26 

0-033 

0-44 

0-030 

0-18 

0-024 

October .... 

0-74 

0-113 

0-60 

0-057 

0-42 

0-047 

Six months 

0-42 

0-008 

. 1 

0-.39 

0045 

0-35 

i 

0-043 

All 3 years 


1 

0-39 

0-051 i 

0-005 


The error of the regressions on minimum temperature. 

It has not been considered necessary to work out the standard error of the 
regression in all cases, but this has been done in several which are summarised 
in Table 18. Theoretically the error of the regression is inversely proportional 
to the square root of the number of observations. Thus a calculation based 
on twelve months should be twice as accurate as one based on only three 
months' observations. It will be seen how closely the calculated errors conform 
to this relation ; and in the last column an approximate theoretical value has 
been given which can be used to find the length of the period of observation 
necessary to give any required accuracy. 

Maximum temperature of the previous day. 

Table 19 shows a summary of the correlations and regressions for total 
catch and maximum temperature calculated from the differences between 
successive days. 

It must be remembered that this calculation, being a single regression, 
includes the positive or negative effect of any associated factors. 
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Table 18. 

Errors of regressions on minimum temperatures in calculations for different numbers of 

months. 


Period 

Insects 

Date 

Error of 
regression 

Ap])rox. 
value by 




theory 

One month 

All insects 

June 1 !»:?.■! 

June 1!K!4 

0-021 

0-024 

1 0-024 

Two months 

All Hemiptera 

Aug. }\m and ]{m 

0-014 

0-014 

Four months 

All insects 

Four .lulys 

0-012 

1 0-012 

Eleven months 


Four Septembers 

0-0077 

All insects 

Four Summers 

0-0065 

1 0-0072 

Four years 

All Le'])idoj)tera 

>■* 

0-0052 

All insects 

! 

(Partial reg.) 

0-0037 

0-0038 

1 0-0035 



It will be seen that the final regression for all four years is 0-042 (as compared 
with 0-060 for minimum temperature), which indicates that the catch is doubled 
following a rise of maximum temperature of about 7° F. 

In the series of regressions of the individual months the lowest regression 
is in March (with a very low correlation) and tlic highest in December with a 
high correlation, but it is not really certain that the differences between these 
extremes are significant, particularly as the month following March gives a 
regression exactly equal to the average. 

Spring gives a regression a little below the normal and winter a little above 
but again it is doubtful if their differences are significant. 

It is curious to note that the year 1936-37 gives a very much higher re- 
gression than the other years and almost double that of 1 933 - 34 The difference 
is mathematically significant on the error of regression. It will be seen from 
Table 2 (p. 231) that in 1933-34 the maximum temperatures were above the 
average of the four years in all the months from March to October. While 
in 1936-37 they were below the average except in May and December to 
February. This gives, therefore, a suggestion that maximum temperatures 
may have a greater importance in years of low maxima than in years of high 
maxima. 

Table 19. 


Correlations and regressions for log. catch on maxiruum teiiiperaturc ol th<" ])rovious day; 
from differtuKjes between successive days. 


Period 

(\)r. 

Kck- 

Period 

( U)r. 

Peg. 


! 

Four Mandi 

0-03 

0-005 

t\>ur Springs 

0-21 

0-032 


0-007 : 

April 

0-32 

0-(M2 

Summers 

0-34 

0-043 


Ma)^ 

0-2S 

0-038 

Autumns 

0-20 

0-044 


0-0] l ' 

June 

0-37 

0-044 

V\’ inters 

0-25 

0-050 


July 

0-30 

0-039 T: 0-01 2 






August 

0-30 

0-045 1 


0-19 

0-030 


0-008 ' 

September 

0-29 

0-043 ' 

lyjj-rt”. . . 1 

0-27 

0-041 


1 

October . i 

0-28 

0-063 

1935-30 

019 

0-036 


0-01 1 1 

November. 

0-08 

0-U22 

1936-37 . . 1 

0-33 

0-065 

db 

December . 

0-35 

0-091 1 

i 




0-005 1 

January . 

0-30 

0-055 L 0-0 1 6 1 

All four years 

0-2i 

0-042 


February . 

0-10 

0-017 ! 

i 
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Fig. 12 shows the above results graphically for comparison with the sirnilar 
figure (9) for the minimum temperature. Tt will be seen that the regressions 
are very even from April to September, but very irregular during the late 
autumn and winter months from October to March. There is no real evidence 
of regular seasonal charige. 

Analysis of variance of the regression for the 48 months shows, as in the 
case of the minimum temperature, that the differences between months and 
betw^een years are both smaller than the mean error. 

Grass minimum iemj)craiure. 

Grass minimum temperature is closely correlated with the screen minimum 
temperature, but is considerably more variable. F or example, the total variance 
(sum of squares) for the six months (178 days) June, July and August in 1933 
and 1934 is 7252 for the grass minimum and only 3471 for the screen minimum. 

Table 20 shows the regressions and correlations calculated by the method 



Fia. 12. — Sequence of mean monthly regressions of log. total catch on the maximum 
temperature of the previous day, calculated from the difference between successive 
days. 

of differences between successive days for each of these six months, and also the 
total for each summer and the two summers combined. It will be seen that the 


Table 20. 

Correlations and regressions for log. catch and the grass minimum temperature, from 
differences between sm^cessive days. 



1933 

Cor. ll<^g- 

1934 

Cor. Iteg. 

J une ...... 

0-64 

0074 

0-35 

0-0333 

July 

— 0-04 

-0-003 

0-50 

0-0278 

August ...... 

0-41 

0-036 

0-26 

00203 

All 3 months ..... 

0-28 

0-0339 

0-35 

0-0268 



Cor. 

Keg. 


All six months .... 


0-35 

0-0299 


Fig\jr(‘s of screen min. for comjiarison 


0-48 

0-0583 
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final correlation is 0*35 and that each degree change of grass minimum tempera- 
ture alters the log. catch by 0-030. Thus a rise of approximately lO*^ F. will 
double the catch. 

In the same table it is shown that the corresponding figures for the same 
period for the screen minimum are 0-48 and 0-058 ; both considerably higher. 
Analysis of variance shows a mean daily variance of 0-2921 for the trap for 
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Fia. 13. — Scatter diagram and regression lines for the relation betwwm the log. total catch 
and the grass minimum tempera tur‘ for June, July and August 1934 from difference 
betweeui successive da^ s. 


the six months, of which only 0-0337 (12%) is explained by the regressuDn on 
the grass minimum and 0-0651 (22%) by the regression on screen minimum. 
The screen minimum therefore is a better indication of the catch variation than 
is the grass minimum. 

Fig. 13 shows as a scatter diagram the catch and grass minimum on all 
nights in the summer of 1934, expressed as differences bet ween successive days ; 
and also the regression line through these points. 
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Daily range of temperature. 

The discussion on p. 246 on the differences in daily range between nights 
of high and low catch made it unlikely that any significant relation would be 
found. However, to bring the data in a line with the other analyses, regressions 
and correlations have been calculated for the three summer months in 1933, 
by the method of differences between successive days, and are shown in Table 21 . 

Table 21. 

The relation of log. catch to daily range of temperatures from differences between 

sucu^essive days. 



Cor. 

Reg. 

1933 Juno 

July 

August .... 

All three months .... 

—0*32 
+0*05 
-i 0-10 

—0-039 
+ 0-003 
+ 0-011 

-0*05 

—0-0039 


The results show that in one month the relation was negative and in the 
other two months positive, and that the average of the three months is a small 
negative effect which is well below the limits of significance. The scatter 
diagram for all these months is given in fig. 14, and shows graphically the 
absence of any definite relationship. 

Humidity. 

Owing to the close manner in which air humidity is tied up with temperature 
very little analysis was made on the direct effect of this factor on catch. 

On p. 249 has already been given a comparison of the relative humidities 
on nights of high and of low catch and later there will ]>e given simultaneous 
analyses of humidity and 9 p.m, temperatures (see p. 291) ; and humidity wind 
and maximum and minimum temperature (294). 

Table 22, however, shows the simple correlation and regression of 9 p.m. 
relative humidity on total catch in the year 1933-34. The other years cannot 
be added as the 9 p.m. observations were discontinued and the recording 
instrument was not sufficiently accurate. 

It will be seen that spring, autumn and winter all give positive correlations 
and regressions, of which the autumn values are the highest. The summer 
value is a non-significant negative one. For the whole year the regression is 
-f- 0*0078 i 0*0037, which is just significantly positive at the 5% level but not 
at the 2%. 

Table 22. 

Correlations and regressions of insects on relative humidity at 9 p.tn.; from differences 
between successive days, 



Cor. 

1 

Rog. j 

Spring (Mandi-May) 

+0-14 

+0-0093 1 

Summer (June-August) 

-0-03 

-0-(K)]3 

Autumn (September-November) . 

+0-22 

+ 0-0193 

Winter (Docember-February) 

+ 0-16 

+ 0-0138 

All year 

4-0-11 1 

+ 0-0078 + 0*0037 j 
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Rain. 

Owing to the evidence already produced (p. 247) that there is practically 
no difference between the incidence of night rain between nights of high and 
low catch, little statistical analysis has been done. 
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Fig. 14. — Scatter diagram of relation between log. total cateh and daily range of tem- 
perature for Juno to August 1933, showing the absence of any correlation between 
the two. 

However, a study was made of the 66 nights in 1933, on which rain fell 
during the period 6 p.ni. to 6 a.m., and this showed that these nights liad a 
log. catch 0-02 above normal, and that the regression was + 0-017 j^er 0-1 inch 
of rain. On further inspection, however, it was found that the rainy nights 
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had an average minimum temperature 1*3° F. above normal, which is in itself 
more than sufficient to account for the slight increase in catch. 

On the other hand, an analysis of the effect of day rain (in the period 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.) over the same period showed that the 71 nights following day rain 
had an average log. catch + 0*108 below normal, and that the regression was 
— 0*068 per 0*1 inch of rain. In this case, however, it is found that the average 
temperature of the nights is 0*7'' F. below normal, so part at least of this effect 
of day rain may be caused by the lowered temperature. 

Cloud. 

No direct calculations have been made on the effect of cloud on the total 
number of insects captured during the night as this effect is mostly indirect. 
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15 


15.~Distributiori during the eight periods of the night of all insecits on clear and on 
tdoudy niglits. Given first on logarithmic basis and then as actual number. 


The amount of cloud affects night temperature, humidity and moonlight, and 
through them the catch. 

In the course of the work, however, a comparison has been made of the dis- 
tribution of the insects in the eight periods of the night into which the catch 
is divided (see Williams 1939 : 119) on the 46 cloudy nights and the 52 clear 
nights in the summer of 1935, from May to October inclusive. 

The figures are shown in Table 23 and diagrammatically in fig. 15. It will 
be seen how much later the night activity continues when the sky is covered 
with clouds. In fact the number of insects at dawn on the cloudy nights is 
almost as great as at dusk, whereas on the clear nights the catches at dawn are 
only about one-fifth of those at dusk. 

Other details on the distribution of insects will be found in the first part of 
this paper (Williams 1939). 

The combined effect of cloud and moon is discussed on p. 274. 
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Table 23. 

Difference between night distribution of insects on clear and cloudy nights during the 

summer of 1935. 



1 

2 

.3 

Period of night 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

As log. (w -f 1) : 

Clear 

1-68 

1-72 

1-6.3 

loS 1-45 

1-27 

M3 

1-06 

Cloudy . 

1-72 

168 

1-60 

1-66 1-61 

1-60 

1-65 

1-69 

As number (antilog. of 
above — 1 ) : 

(ffear 

47 

51 

42 

3.3 27 

18 

13 

10 

Cloudy . 

51 

47 

.39 

45 40 

39 

44 

48 


Fog. 

Fog is of course only an extreme case of high humidity, super-saturation 
or a negative ‘‘ saturation deficiency.” It has, liowever, a (piite new biological 
effect owing to its interference with visibility. 

In general in the Kothamsted district fog occurs during the late autumn 
and winter months, especially in November and December, and on nights 
when the temperature is below normal. The catches on such nights are usually 
very poor. 

In 1933, however, on the night of the 28th September there was a dense fog, 
starting about 4 p.m. and lasting throughout the night and the early part of 
the following day ; visibility was at times not more than a few yards. The 
catches, particularly in the family Noctuidae, on that night were so unusual 
that they seem worthy of special discussion. 

The maximum temperature on the 28th September was b7*‘r F. (exactly 
normal for the month but a littk' above the average for the end of the month). 
The minimum temperature was 45*4" F. (6-P F. below the month’s normal) 
and the grass minimum 41*4'^ F. (5*1° F. below the month’s normal). Two 
traps were working on t hat night : one, tra]) A, in its usual position ; the ot her, 
trap B, on the roof of the Entomological Laboratory at a Jieight of about 35 
feet. Both had the same light intensity (see Williams 1939 : 93 for "(uieral 
discussion of the catches in tliis trap). 

The capture of all insects for traj) A was 148, of which 37 were Lepidoptera 
and 100 Dipt era. The mean catch per night for the month in this trap was 
221 so that the foggv night gave a total below the average. The L(‘|)i(h)ptera, 
however, included 30 Noc'I'UIDAE of 5 sj^ecies, wliich was tlie second highest 
total of this family for the month and far al>ov(‘ the month s averag(‘ of 12 
Noctuidae per night. The distribution of the Noctuidae in the successive 
periods of the night was 0 : 0 * 8 : 9 : 4 : 13 : 2 ; 0. 

In trap B only the Lepidoptera were recorded, and tliese includc'd 104 
Noctuidae of 14 species, again the second highest- total of tlie month and more 
species than on any other Jiiglit in the montli. 

The actual species captured are shown in Table 24. 

All the species in trap B, except A. lychnidis and A. lunosa, came m larger 
numbers than on any other day in the month. Twelve P. nieticulosa were 
captured in trap B out of a total of only 3/ captured in both traps in all four 

years. . . • m 

The most remarkable case is, however, that of A. circellaris. Twenty-two 
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Table 24. 

Captures of Noctuidae on night of heavy fog in September 1933. 



Trap A 

Trap B 

T. pronuba (L.) . 

— 

2 

A. ypsilon (Rott.) .... 

— 

5 

A. litura (L.) . 

— 

4 

P. favicincta .) .... 

— 

5 

A. lychnidis (Hbr.) .... 

30 

34 

M. gilvago (Esp.) .... 

3 

4 

A. lunosa (Hw.) .... 

1 

2 

P. gamma (L.) ..... 

— 

2 

A . lutulenia .... 

— 

4 

A. saucia (Hiibn.) .... 

— 

3 

P. meticulosa (L.) 

— 

12 

E. satellitia (L.) . 

— 

2 

A. circeMaris (Hufn.) .... 

1 

22 

A. segetum (SrhilT.) . . . . ! 

— 

3 

N. c-nigrum (L.) . . . . | 

1 

— 

1 Total . . . . j 

1 1 

30 

104 


of this species were captured in trap B and one in trap A. Throughout the 
whole of the remaining nights in which either of the two traps were used, only 
one other individual was captured in trap A (in 1934) and four others in trap B 
(2 in 1933 and 2 in 1934) ; so that out of a total catch of 28 in both traps in 
four years (trap B not in continuous use) 23 came on this one night of thick 
fog. 

It is difficult to suggest an explanation, particularly as no other fog occurred 
so early in the autumn in the other three years. It is, however, possible that 
some of the insects found the broad area of illuminated fog more attractive 
than the bright point of light ; or again it is possible that the fog did not extend 
very high above the ground and that many moths were flying above it and 
were attracted to the upper light. This would not, however, explain the catch 
of Noctuidae in the lower trap (only 3 feet 6 inches above the ground), which 
was larger than normal, though not so large as that in the upper trap. 


M oonlighi. 

In a previous paper (Williams 1936a) I have discussed in some detail the 
effect of moonlight on the catches in the trap, particularly on the family 
No(^tuidae of the Lepidoptera. Tables and figures were then given showing 
the average departure of the log. catch from the mean on each successive day 
of the lunar period in the summer months of 1933-35. 

It is now possible to add another year (1936) to the analysis, but it has been 
considered more interesting to deal this time with ‘‘ all insects ” instead of 
with the Noctuidae only. The results for all four years for the six summer 
months 'are shown in Table 25 and also, smoothed to a 5-day running mean in 
fig. 16, C and as actual numbers (with the mean catch 100) in fig. 17. It will 
be seen that the maximum negative departure in the log on the smoothed 
curve is •— 0-18 on the day of full moon (equivalent to a catch 34% below 
normal) and the maximum positive departure is + 0-22 a few days after new 
moon (equivalent to a catch 66% above normal). The dotted line superim- 
posed on the histogram shows the results previously obtained for the Noctuidae 
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in the years 1933-35. The insects as a whole show a less extreme negative 
departure at full moon than the Noctuidae, but a higher positive departure 
in the first quarter. The range in percentage of the mean is, as seen in fig. 17, 
from 66% at full moon to 1 66% during the first quarter. 

It will be noted that the curve is slightly asymmetrical. It was suggested 
in the previous paper (Williams 1936a) that this was due to certain asymmetries 
in the time of rising and setting of the moon. These are different before and 



16 

Fig. H). — Diagram showing the average log. (le])artin’e from the mean of the catc^lies of 
all insects on the successive days of tlu* lunar month. Each shows the average of 
th(^ six summer months in all four years and they axe smoothed to r)-day rumiing 
means. The dotted line in the lower ligure shows the results i)reviously obtained 
for the family Noctuidae for the three years ll)d3™3r). 


aftt-r the middle of June, and it was shown tliat if the results obtained for the 
Nootuidae are calculated in two portions, one before and one after the middle 
of June, they show opposite asymmetries as expected by the theory. 'J'he 
asymmetry of the full curve May to Octol)er is thus merely due to the fact that 
it contains a longer period with one asymmetry than the other. 

An attempt has been made to demonstrate the truth of this relationship 
from the data now available for all insects. This has been divided into two 
series : the first including May, June. and July and the second August, September 
and October (Table 25 and fig. 16, A and B). If the reasoning is correct the 
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Table 25. 


Departure of log. catch of all insects from the normal on sucoessiv'e days in the lunar 
months in May to October of the four years. 


Day of 
lunar 
month 

May to July 

August to October 

May to October 

Actual 

5-d. mean 

Actual 

5-d. mean 

Actual 

5-d. mean 

(Full) 1 

-0*21 

-0-11 

-0-31 

-0*26 

-0-26 

-018 

2 

-Oil 

— 0-10 

-0 26 

- 0-24 

-0-17 

-017 


-016 

-0-09 

-0-.32 

-0-17 

-0-24 

-0-13 

4 

-fO-08 

-0-11 

-002 

-014 

+ 0-02 

-013 

5 

-0-07 

-017 

+ 0-05 

-0-15 

ifb 

-016 

6 

-0-31 

-0-15 

-0-17 

-0-14 

-0-24 

-012 

7 

-0-39 

— 01.5 

-0-31 

-014 

-0-35 

-0-13 

8 

-0*07 

-0-14 

— 0-23 

— 0-14 

-0-16 

-0-12 

9 

4-0-09 

— 0-10 

— 0-06 

-0-10 

+0-01 

-0-10 

10 

-0-03 

40-04 

+ 0-05 

-0-07 

+ 0-01 

— 0-02 

11 

-0*09 

f 0-14 

+ 0-06 

-0-04 

-0-01 

+0-04 

12 

+ 0-29 

+ 0-20 

~()-17 

— 0-06 

+ 0-05 

+ 0-07 

13 

+ 0-43 

+ 0-23 

-0-K) 

-0-08 

+ 0*15 

+ 0-07 

14 

4 0-40 

{ 0 33 

— 0-15 

-0-07 

+ 0-13 

+ 0-12 

(New) 15 

4-014 

+ 0-31 

- 0-05 

—0-04 

+ 0-05 

4 0-13 

16 

4-0-38 

+0-29 

+ 010 

4-001 

4 0-23 

+ 0-15 

17 1 

4 0-21 

4 0-23 

— 0-02 

+ 0-07 

! +0-10 

+ 0-15 

18 

-fO-33 

4-0-27 

4 0*18 

+0-13 

+ 0-25 

4-0-20 

19 

4 0-09 

+ 0*26 

+ 012 

4 0-16 

+ 0-11 

4“ 0-2 1 

20 

4-0-34 

4-0-19 

+0-29 

+ 0-25 

+ 0-31 

4-0 22 

21 

+0-31 

+ 0-08 

1 0-21 

+ 0-27 

+ 0-26 

+0-18 

22 

-0-14 

— 0-01 

+ 0-46 

4 0 31 

+ 0-17 

+ 0-16 

23 

-0-21 

— 0-07 

+0-25 

4' 0*25 

4-0-03 

+ 0-10 

24 

-0-.37 

-0-14 

4 0-36 

-f-0-20 

+ 0-01 

+ 0-04 

25 

fO-05 

-0-11 

— 0-01 

+ 0-07 

+ 0-02 

-0-02 

26 

— 0-02 

-0-07 

-0-08 

+ 0-01 

-0-05 

-0-03 

27 

— O-OJ 

-0-01 

-0-18 

-0-15 

-010 

— 0-07 

28 

+ 0-02 

-006 

— 0-06 

-0-19 

-0-02 

-013 

29 

-0-10 

— 0-08 

— 0-.30 

-0-22 

-0-20 

-0-15 


first portion should contain an equal period on either side of the middle of 
June and so the two asymmetries should balance; the portion for August to 
October should show an asymmetry much more definite than the six months 
curve. 

It will be seen that both tliese results have been obtained, thus leaving 
practically no doubt that the asymmetry of the curve is due to the causes 
previously suggested. 

The variance due to the lunar influences has been calculated from the 
smoothed curves for the period May-July and for the period August-October 
for all insects. The total variance per lunar month is 0-0996 in the first case 
and 0-0916 in the second or a mean variance of about 0-0033 per day. 

Another method of analysis of the lunar effect, this time also introducing 
the modifying effect of cloud, consists of dividing the days into nine categories 
according to the interrelation of two sets of three factors. 

(1) According to the moon : — 

{a) nights in week of full moon ; 

(b) nights in week of intermediate moon (first and last quarter) ; 

(c) nights in week of new moon. 
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(2) According to night cloud : — 



17 

Fig. 17. — Mean iiurnbor of insects caught on successive days in the lunar cycle in the six 
summer months (May to October) in the four years. Numbers calculated by recon- 
version from mean logarithms. 


The mean log. departure for the nights in each of the nine categories is calcu- 
lated from the catches on the nights in each group, and this figure is converted 
to a percentage mean catch. 

Table 2G, A and B, shows the results previously obtained by this method 
for the Noctuidae and for all insects during 1933-35 (Williams i936a). Table 
TRANS. R. ENT. S(3C. LOND. 90. PART 8. (aIT(3. 1940.) T 
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26, C shows the number of nip;hts which occurred in each category in the four 
summers of 1933-36. There is a total of 703 nights with a minimum of 43 in 
any one group (the “ no-moon; cloudy ”). 

One of the remarkable dilfercnces between the results previously obtained 
for the “ Noctuidae ” and “ all insects ’’ was the very high numbers obtained 
for the latter in the “ no-moon ; cloudy ” group, or under optimum conditions 
of flight. The figure for the Noc^tiudae under these conditions is 184% of 
the mean, while for “ all insects it is 381%. 

Table 26. 

Percentage catch of all insects under various conditions of moon and night cloud. 

A li 0 

iV*0CTiTii)AK, All inHocts, 19:J3-3.’) No. of days, 1933-30 



('Icar 

Int. 

(3omly 


(Hoar 

lilt. 

t'loinly 

Clear 

Int. 

Cloudy 


l-’iill moon 

42 

49 

95 

54 

03 

fiO 

1 

115 

74 

66 

77 

45 

178 

Int. moon 

92 

133 

141 

120 

70 

105 


97 

103 

164 

94 

301 

No moon 

I2H 

M4 

1S4 

140 

81 

138 

381 

151 

52 

69 

43 

164 


80 

11(1 

1 10 


71 

1 100 

Klfi 


211 

310 

182 



n K K 

All insootw, 1033 All itisocls, 1031 All Inaorts, 1035 


Full moon . 

145 

74 

118 

107 

47 

87 

83 

64 

24 

56 

123 

57 

Int. moon 

68 

66 

J20 

78 

78 

135 

120 

111 

71 

115 

155 

104 

No moon 

93 

107 

3(»9 

117 

87 

132 

323 

144 

68 

1 218 

468 

194 


88 

77 

144 


67 

122 

117 


57 

92 

203 

1 



G U 

All insects, 1930 All insects, 1033 ISO 


Full moon . 

38 

48 

234 

77 

57 62 

148 76 

Tnt. moon 

66 

105 

151 

92 

71 105 

135 100 

No moon 

102 

148 

186 

161 

93 111 

323 151 


71 

90 

181 


71 97 

170 


Table 26, D, E, F, and G, shows the values obtained for all insects in each 
of the four years separately, including 1936 not previously considered. It will 
be seen that the high activity in “ no-inoon ; cloudy ” occurs very definitely 
in each of the first three years but is not well marked in 193f>. The new com- 
bined total for the four years (Table 26, H) still shows very considerable activity 
in this section. 

If cloud is neglected the average % catch of all insects over the four years 
is 76 on nights in the week of full moon, 100 on intermediate nights and 151 on 
nights of the week of no moon. This difference has been shown to be inde- 
pendent of temperature. 

If the phase of the moon is neglected the catch averages 71% on clear 
nights, 97% on intermediate nights and 170 on cloudy nights. This difference, 
however, is associated with a temperature difference of about 4° F. between 
the warmer cloudy and the cooler clear nights. 
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Table 27. 


Percentage catch of certain families of insects under various conditions of moon and 

night cloud. 


G 

GEOMETRIDAE 

1933 

PSYCnODIDAE 

1933 

Cecidomyidae 

1933 

Oekatopoooninae 

1933 

104 

122 

118 

112 

90 

137 

129 

no 

141 

93 

158 

129 

96 

129 

100 

107 

82 

92 

119 

05 

49 

88 

86 

72 

00 

104 

89 

85 

69 

93 

122 

92 

115 

93 

195 

119 

109 

73 

179 

106 

93 

82 

174 

103 

152 

103 

246 

144 

96 

97 

132 


70 

91 

109 


90 

95 

no 


90 

102 

138 



19 

34 



1931 



1934 



1934 


55 

78 

54 

62 

55 

58 

51 

55 

62 

58 

49 

58 

54 

124 

79 

79 

111 

12G 

93 

115 

96 

123 

91 

108 

107 

138 

113 

123 

95 

112 

120 

no 

110 

160 

30(5 

162 

97 

135 

437 

162 

no 

141 

389 

170 

92 

119 

398 

150 

90 

119 

120 


81 

108 

1-10 


92 

no 

145 


79 

no 

186 


19^3 and 1934 

1933 and 1934 

1933 and 1931 

1933 and 1934 

CC 

93 

76 

70 

70 

84 


77 

92 

70 

92 

84 

71 

125 

89 

90 

92 

113 

113 

107 

68 

104 

80 

86 

82 

121 

95 

10 L 

78 

101 

121 

98 

117 

120 

29(5 

153 

1(»1 

97 

287 

131 

101 

101 

250 

131 

no 

108 

315 

147 

89 

112 

141 


75 

99 

120 


90 

104 

125 


84 

109 

154 



Data are also available for several other groups of insects for 1933 and 
1934 and this is shown summarised in Table 27 for the families Geometridae, 
PSYOIIODIDAE, Ce(1D0MYI1)AE and Ceratopogontnae. It will be noted that 
in all four groups in 1933 the “ full moon ” figures are rather larger than the 
intermediate moon figures and in two families were aeiually larger than the 
“ no moon ” figures. This is due to the fact that in 1933 in five out of the six 
summer lunar periods heat waves occurred about full moon, making this period 
distinctly warmer than at no moon. Somewhat the reverse happened in 1934 
so that the combined totals for 1933 and 1934 eliminated most of this source 
of error. 

It will be seen that higher catches occur in the “ no-moon ; cloudy ” sect ion 
in all four groups than in the Noituidae previously dealt with, and also higher 
catches in the “ full moon ; clear.” 

The explanation previously suggested was that- the Nocttiidae are more 
generally tolerant of conditions of flight but dislike the worst conditions of 
full moon and little or no cloud : the other insects are generally somewhat 
intolerant of unfavourable conditions but develop great activity under the 
optimum conditions of “ no moon and full cloud.” This explanation appears 
to hold for the present results also. 

The Geometridae are a family of Lepidoptera. The Psy^ctiodidae and 
Cectdomyidae are families of Diptera. The former ])arti(‘.ular]y came in in 
very large numbers, and made up about 70,000 of the 73,000 insects caught on 
the night of the highest catch in the four years. The CERATOPOcmNiNAE is a 
sub-family of the family Chironomidae and in(4udes a number of small blood- 
sucking species mostly with mottled wings. On the data available the Cj^'RA- 
TOPOGONINAE sliow the highest increase under conditions of “ no moon and 
cloud.’’ 
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Wind. 

Wind recorcls are taken continuously at Itothamsted by means of a Dines 
Anemograph, which records simultaneously the direction and force of the wind. 
The vane is at a height of about 70 feet above the ground on one of the main 
buildings of the Experimental Station. 

An examination of a large number of charts shows that the calmest time 
of the day is during the hours of darkness (when the trap is working) and 
particularly after midnight. 

For purposes of analysis the wind conditions during the night were divided 
into six artificial groups shown in Table 28. 


Table 28. 

Definition of six wind groups adopted for analysis. 


Group 

Wind 

Approximate 
Beaufort scale 

1 

Dead calm, no trace of movement of pen of recording 
instrument 

0 

2 

Almost calm, slight pen movements indicating velo- 
cities seldom over 2 m.p.h. 

Just above 1 

3 

Velocities frequently 2-5 m.p.h. 

Distinctly less than 2 

4 

Velocities frequently 5-10 m.p.h. 

Rather less than 3 

5 

Velocities frequently 10-20 m.p.h. 

4 

(1 

Velocities frequently over 20 m.p.h. 

5 and over 


Table 29. 


Frequency of occurrence of dillerent wind groups in different months of the year, and 
mean wind value for eacdi month. 


Wind group 

Frequency of different wind intensities 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

— 

Mean 

wind 

group 

Mandi (4 years) 

39 

14 

14 

29 

16 

4 

2-8 

April ..... 

28 

10 

20 

26 

23 

3 

31 

May 

30 

20 

14 

15 

26 

1 

2-8 

Spring total (.338 nights) 

97 

44 

54 

70 

65 

8 


June ..... 

.52 

14 

12 

15 

12 

2 

2*3 

July 

.52 

23 

15 

15 

15 

1 

2-2 

August ..... 

05 

17 

15 

13 

9 

0 

2-0 

Summer total (347 nights) 

lOS) 

54 

42 

43 

36 

3 


September .... 

38 

22 

13 

28 

16 

3 

2-8 

October ..... 

22 

17 

10 

28 

34 

12 

3-6 

November .... 

25 

15 

23 

22 

28 

6 

3-3 

Autumn total (302 nights) 

1 

OC 1 

I 

54 

46 

78 

78 

21 


December .... 

21 

19 

13 

24 

40 

5 

3-5 

January ..... 

20 

18 

12 

25 

33 

12 

3-5 

February .... 

23 

12 

12 

20 

32 

8 

3-5 

Winter total (349 nights) 

64 

49 

37 

69 

106 

25 


1 Four years total (1396 nights) 

416 

201 

179 

260 

284 

67 

3*0 j 
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Typical charts from the anemograph for nights in each class are shown in 
fig. 18. These groups do not correspond exactly to the Beaufort scale, as I 
was attempting to get a scale which increased its range more or less geometric- 
ally in each successive group ; the approximate Beaufort number is shown in 
the last column of the table. 

Most of the nights were relatively easy to classify, but a number were 
difficult and a few impossible. The latter were omitted from the calculations. 
The chief difficulty was due to rapid change in wind conditions during a single 



h.m. 8 9 , io II ►»'»> 1. a 3 ^ A M 

NIflMT 

18 

Yiq^ 18. Typical wind charts from Bines anemograph for nights in the six classes into 

w hich the w ind conditions have been divided. 

night. In making a decision conditions before midnight (when the greatest 
number of insects arc flying) were generally allowed to count more than con- 
ditions after midnight, and the wind was rather over- than under-estimated 
in order that the wind effect would not be exaggerated. In some doubtful 
cases the night distribution of the insects on that night was also taken into 

consideration. ■ , - , , 

Table 29 shows the frequency of occurrence ot tiio nights m each class m 
each month of the year, together with seasonal and annual summaries. It 
will be seen that the annual distribution curve has two peaks, one at “ calm ” 
and one with winds 10-20 m.p.h. (Group 5). Of the total of 1396 nights, 415 
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Table 30. 

Log. catch departure from normal, and minimum temperature departure from normal, 
in the different wind groups in each month of the year. Based on 4 years data. 




Catch log. departure 



Temperature departure 


Wind group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

March 

4- 0*20 

4-0*06 

- 0*06 

-0*07 

- 0*33 

-0-53 

-1-4 

-0*3 

4-0*3 

4-0*7 

4-1*3 

-0*3 

April 

4 ()-2S 

4-0*29 

4()*]0 

-0*13 

- 0*24 

— 0*93 

-2*1 

-1*6 

-1-4 

-fl*3 

-f M 

4-7*5 

May 

4 h-I7 

4-0*0H 

-0*11 

-0*28 

-0*13 

-M7 

-0*5 

-0*2 

4" 1* 5 

-0*5 

4-0*6 

-3*6 

Spring 

4 (l•2•l 

4-0*12 

4- 0*00 

-0*11 

- 0*22 

- 0*76 

-1*3 

-0*5 

4-0*4 

4-0*7 

4-1*0 

4-2*2 

June 

4-0- .‘16 

-- o*;t7 

- 0*H 

-0*10 

- 0*80 

-1*02 

+ 1*2 

-2*0 

-1*0 

-0*1 

- 0-5 

4-0*9 

July 

+ 0-24 

44)4)6 

4-0*12 

- 0*38 

-0*62 

-0*81 

-0*9 

4-0*5 

-0*4 

4-1*5 

4-1*4 

-0*8 

AugUKt 

4- 1 

- 0*0K 

4-0*04 

- 0*.31 

-0*54 


-0*4 

-1*0 

4-1*4 

-0*2 

4-1*5 

— 

SunniaT . 

4 0-24 

-0*10 

4-0*02 

-0*26 

— 0*60 

- 0*96 

-0*0 

-0*6 

4-0*0 

4-0*4 

4-0*8 

-f-0*3 

September 

+ (t4)2 

4 0*07 

4-0*10 

4 0*05 

-0*21 

-0*75 

-1*6 

-0*5 

4-1*0 

4- 1-4 

4-1*0 

4 (’*2 

October . 

4 04)1 

- 0-OK 

4 0*36 

4-0*19 

-0*08 

-0*40 

-1*4 

-3*2 

4-1*4 

4-0*6 

4-0*5 

4-2*5 

November. 

4-04)5 

-o*n 

4-0-21 

4 0*11 

-0*17 

- 0*52 

-2*1 

-3*6 

- 1*4 

4-2*1 

4" 1*5 

4-4*2 

Autumn . 

4 04) ;{ 

- 0*0 :{ 

4-0*22 

4 0*12 

-0*14 

-0*48 

-1*7 

-2*3 

-0*0 

4-1*3 

4-]'0 

4-2*7 

December . 

4-0*23 

- 0*06 

-0*01 

4 0*08 

-0*04 

-0*52 

-2*3 

-4*0 

-3*3 

+ 1*6 

4-2*8 

.... (P6 

January . 

-0*76 

4-0*17 

4-0*28 

4-0*14 

-0*09 

~ 0*40 

-5*0 

-1*8 

4-1*5 

4-0*3 

4-2*0 

4-0*9 

February . 

4-0*01 

4 0*75 

-0*11 

-0*17 

4-0*01 

- 0*26 

- 1*8 

0*9 

-0*8 

-0*0 

4-1*2 

4.0.4 

Winter 

4 04)6 

4 0-19 

4-0*06 

4 0*03 

- 0*03 

- ()*31 

-3*0 

-1*6 

-0*9 

4-0*5 

4-2*1 

4-0*5 

Whole year 

4- 0*17 

4-0*03 

4 0*07 

~ 0*04 

-0*18 

- 0*48 

... l-i 

-1*3 

-0*1 

4-0*8 

4- 1* 3 

4-1*6 


(30%) were calm and 57 (4%) had winds of over 20 m.p.h. Of the 415 calm 
nights 254 (01%) occurred in the summer and autumn; while of the 57 stormy 
nights 46 (80%) occurred in the autumn and winter months. 

The method of analysis consisted in placing in the correct wind group the 
value of the catch (log. departure from 29-day mean) for each of the nights 
and finding the average catch departure for all nights in that category. The 
values for each month (4 repetitions in 4 years) have been kept separately. 

Table 30 shows the results of this analysis for all insects. Thus from the 
top line one sees that in all the four months of March the log. catch was 0*26 
above normal on calm days, 0-06 above normal with wind group 2 (0-2 m.p.h.), 
0-00 below normal with wind 3, 0*07 below normal with wind 4, 0*33 below 
normal with wind 5 and 0*53 below normal for wind group 6. 

The final values for the whole period calculated from nearly 1400 nights 
are shown in the lowest line of the table, and also graphically in fig. 19, A and 
B. The general result is that on calm nights the log. catch is 0-17 above normal 
and on stormy nights 0-48 below or an average change of 0*13 per group. The 
values of each group expressed as actual numbers with the catch on calm 
nights as 100 are as follows : — 

Wind group . . 1 2 3 4 5 0 

Mean catch . . JOO 7,3 81 6.3 46 22 

It will be seen that the sequence is regular except for the fact that catch 
in wind group 3 is slightly above that in wind group 2. The catch on nights 
of strong wind is only just above one-fifth of that on calm nights. The quite 
definite reduction in catch between nights of dead calm and nights with winds 
only 1-2 m.p.h. is unexpected, particularly as these very light winds are 
measured at about 70 feet above the ground. It was hardly expected that 
the difference would be noticed on the flight of insects within a few feet of the 
ground. 

An examination of the meteorological records shows that there is a distinct 
association between wind force and minimum night temperature, and that, in 
general, windy nights are warmer than still nights. To study this effect the 
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mean temperature departures have been calculated for all the groups of nights 
as used above for catch classification and the results arc shown in the second 
half of Table 30. 

From the lower line of the table it will be seen that throughout the whole 
of the four years calm nights are distinctly cooler than windy nights. The 
most windy nights are about 1*5° F. above the normal and the calmest nights 
about F. below normal, a total diiference of about 2-6'^ F. This difference 
is most marked in the autumn, winter and spring months and is much less 
marked in the summer. 



f9 

jTjq 19.— Pt'parturos from normal of Iho log. oatcli on nights of difltTont wind intonsity 
durim' the four >'(*a.ra : (a) ditToroiit soasons uncorrock'd lor tompf^ral-art' ; {h) all lour 

yoars^iiicorrocted for t(mi}KU*ature ; (r) difkuont s(‘asons corrected lor ttmi])erature ; 

((/) all four years corrected for tcTuiruat urii. 


It will also be seen that on an average, tlic nights with very slight, winds 
(Group 2 : 0~2 m.p.li.) were slightly colder than the dead calm nights and 
distinctly colder than the nights with stronger wind (2-5 tn.p.h.). 

The relation of wind to teinpcratiire is shown graphically in hg. 20. 

Since it, is Icnown that ininiinum night tern])cratiiro, is affecting the catch, 
it follows that teniiierature and wind are normally working against one another, 
and that but for temperature, t he true wind effects would be greater than those 
shown. An approximate correction can be made by allowing a regression in 
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Fio. 20. — Departures from norma] of the minimum temperature on nights of different 
wind intensities during the four years. 


Table 31. 

Mean departure of catch, corrected for temperature, in each wind group in the different 

seasons. 


Wind group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Spring ..... 

+0-33 

4-016 

-0*03 

-0*19 

-0*29 

-0*92 

Summer .... 

-fO-24 

-005 

-f-0’02 

-0*29 

-0*66 

-0*98 

Autumn .... 


4-0*14 

4-0*22 

4-0*02 

-0*21 

-0*68 

Winter ..... 

4-0-28 

-f0*31 

4-0*12 

-0*01 

-0*18 

-0*38 

Whole vear^^”®- ' 

) 0-25 

4-0*13 

4-0*08 

-0*09 

-0*28 

-0*60 

wnoie year 

100 

75 

67 

45 

30 

18 

Calculated from f J^og. dept. 

4-0*28 

4 0*14 

0 

-0*14 

-0*28 

-0*42 

I)artial regression (Number . 

100 

73 

53 

39 

28 

20 
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temperature of 0*75 per °F., which has already been found to be near the 
truth. If this is done the final results are as shown in Table 31 and fjff. 19, 
C and D. 

An interesting point is that the bend in the uncorrected curve, due to 
Group 3 having a slightly higher mean catch than Group 2, is now eliminated 
and the new curve corrected for temperature is almost regular. 

Fig. 21 (solid line) shows the actual numbers caught under different wind 
conditions (after correcting approximately for temperature) considering the 
catch at group 1 (dead calm) as 100. 


v/iM-D caoup 



21 


FiO. 21. — Catch of all insects on nights with w inds of different intensities during the four 
years, expressed as percentages of the cat(^h on dead-calm nights. Solid lino giving 
results from mean catch on different nights wdth approximate correfdion for minimum 
temperature. Dotted line giving results from partial regressions on wind and minimum 
temperature. 


As a check on the above, partial regressions of minimum temperature and 
wind group have been calculated from the above figures and give : — 

Partial regression of log. catch on temperature . 0 074 per ” F. 

„ „ „ „ wind . . — 0-188 per wind group. 

The catch for each wind group calculated from the above regression is 
shown in the bottom rows of Table 31 and as a dotted line in fig. 21. The 
resemblance of the two scries calculated by different methods from the available 
data is sufficiently close to show that the result is somewhere near the truth. 

Calculations were also made of the regression of log. catch on wind by the 
method of difference between successive days. These are summarised in Table 
32. They are of course uncorrected for associated temperature effects. The 
final results for the four years give a negative regression of — 0*0946 ± 0*0113 
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Table 32. 


Correlations and regressions of log. catch all inset^ts and wind, by method of differences 

between successive days. 



Cor. Rog. 


Cor. 

Rog. 

Four Mar(;h . 

-0-36 

— 0-1517 

Spring (1 1 months) . 

-0-29 

-01220 

April . 

-0-29 

-01 158 

Summer (11 months) 

—0*28 

-0*0946 

May . 

-0-22 

- 0-0920 

Autumn 

-0*09 

-0*0391 

Juno . 

-0-20 

-0-0937 

Winter . 

-0*14 

-0*0671 

July . 

— 0-40 

—0-1589 




Aug. . 

-013 

-0-0438 

193.3-34 

-0-14 

-0*0559 

8opt. . 

+0-02 

+()-0046 

1934-35 

-0-27 

-0*1045 

Oot. . 

-0-03 

— 0-01,30 

193.5-.36 

-0-07 

-0*0.364 + 0*0227 

Nov. . 

-0-20 

-0-1042 

1 19.36-37 (10 months) 

-0-24 

-0*1200 

Doc. 

-0-27 

-0-1472 




Jan. 

-0-17 

-0-0769 

All four years (46 



Fob. . 

+ 0-01 

1 0-0054 

months) 

-0*18 

-0*0946+0*0113 


per single group change, which is slightly lower tlian the result obtained from 
the departures from a 29-day mean. 

(It will be seen later, p. 294, that when this regression is corrected for both 
maximum and minimum temperature it becomes — 0*144.) 

For the month of July in all four years values were calculated for the mean 
catch of moths of the family Noctitidae for each of the wind groups. The 
results were as follows : — 

Wind group 1 2 3 4 5 (6) 

Log. catch de])arturc 

Noctuidae . . . -fO-006 +0-013 +0-119 —0-155 -0-191 (-0-180) 

Ditto for all inserts . . -f 0-236 [ 0-058 -[ 0-123 -0-379 -0-623 -0-840 

The value for wind group 6 is from a single night and so is subject to con- 
siderable error. 

It will be seen that the change in log. Noctuidae (from -|- 0*119 to — 0*191) 
is very much smaller than that for all invSects(from 0*236 to — 0*623, neglecting 
group 6), otherwise that the Noctuidae are mucli less affected by wind than 
the averages of all the ot her insects flying at the same time. The latter includes 
a very large number of small Diptera so that the result is in accordance with 
expectation. 

Barometric pre^ssure. 

For the purpose of a preliminary analysis of the effect of barometric pressure 
on the catch, the nights in the six summer months (May to October inclusive) 
in each of the four years were divided into 9 categories according to whether 
the barometer was, on the one hand, rising, steady or falling ; and on the other 
hand, high, medium or low. Medium barometer was taken to be between 
29*9 and 30*2 inches. The barometer reading was that at midnight, taken 
from the chart of a recording barograph. 

Table 33 shows the number of nights in each of these categories for each 
year an^ for the total of the four years, which included 703 nights on which 
data were available for both catch and barometer. The smallest total number 
of nights in any one category is 41 in the “ low steady class. 

The departures of the log. catch for all insects from a running 29-day mean 
was entered for each night in its proper category, and the average departure 
for each category so obtained for each year and for all four years combined. 

Table 34, A shows the results for the four years. It will be seen that the 
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Table 33. 

Frequency of occurrence of different barometrical conditions. Top line in each 
successive year 1933-36; bottom line in all four years. 



Kiaing 

Steady 

Falling 


High 

14, 18, 17, 7 

66 

20, 25, 23, 25 

93 

18, 9, 11, 10 

48 

52, 42, 51, 42 

187 

Medium 

30, 25, 22, 23 
100 

28, 29. 28, 28 
113 

33, 31, 33, 23 
120 

91, 85, 83, 74 

333 

Low 

16, 27, 19, 19 

81 

6, 9, 14, 12 

41 

14, 19, 17, 11 

61 

36, 55, 50, 42 

183 


60, 60, r)8, 49 
227 

54, 63, 65, 65 
247 

65, 59, 61, 44 
229 

179, 182, 184, 1.58 
703 


“ high rising ” barometer gives the highest eat(di with a log. departure of 
4- 0*21 above the normal, while “ low rising ” gives the lowest catch with 
— 0-37 below the normal. 

Table 34, B shows the same figures converted into percentages of a normal 
catch. Above-normal catches are obtained with high barometer if rising, or 
steady, and with medium barometer if steady or falling. Below-normal 
catches are obtained with low barometer; with medium barometer if rising; 
and with high barometer if falling. This latter result is somewhat unexpected 
but it occurs in each of the four years of which the table shows the combined 
total. 

The lowest average catch is 43% of the normal (with low barometer rising), 
the highest average catch is 162% of the normal (with high barometer rising). 
If the direction of movement is neglected the averages catches under high, 
medium and low barometer are 135; 120; and 51 respectively. If the height 
of the barometer is neglected the average catches with rising, steady and falling 
barometer are 74; 129; and 115. 
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In order to see to what extent these differences might be explained by 
other factors known to be associated with special barometrical conditions, 
the departures from the normal for minimum temperatures and the average 
wind intensity (in 6 groups as explained on p. 278) was worked out for each of 
the nine categories and are shown in Table 34, C and 34, E. With this informa- 
tion and a knowledge of the approximate effect of unit change of temperature 
and wind (see pp. 262 and 283), it is possible to make a correction for the effect 
of these factors on the catch, either separately or together. 

Table 34, D shows the log. departures for the catch corrected for minimum 
temperature and converted into percentages ; and Table 34, F shows the results 
corrected for both temperature and wind. 

It will be noted that after these corrections have been made low barometer 
is still associated with low catches; medium barometer gives results almost 
normal; while high barometer gives catches above normal if the barometer 
is rising or steady, but well below normal if the barometer is falling. The 
difference between rising and falling has been much reduced except in cases 
of high barometer. 

Neglecting the direction of movement, the catches with high, medium and 
low barometer are now 114, 101 and 72 (135; 120 and 51 before correction); 
and neglecting the height of the barometer the catches with rising, steady and 
falling barometer are 106, 101 and 100 (74; 129; and 115 before correction). 

The low catch with high falling barometer still persists after correction 
for wind and minimum temperature and is difficult to explain. 

A more complete analysis of the effect of height of barometer, independent 
of the direction of movement, is shown in Table 35 and fig. 22. On these are 
shown first the frerpiency of occurrences of nights with different barometer 
levels at midnight. It will be seen that the lowest barometer level observed 
during the four summers was 29*0 inches (recorded once only) and the highest 
30*6 inches (recorded twice). The most frequent level is 30 inches, and the 
curve of distribution is not symmetrical. 

Table 35. 

Frequency of occurrence of different barometrical levels in the summer months of all 
four years and the mean log. catch departure from normal on these nights. 


Barometer level 
at midnight 

Number of 
occurrences 

Mean catch 
departure 

29-0 inches 

1 

(+0-25) 

01 

4 

- 0-21 

0*2 

1 

(+0-25) 

0-3 

1 

(-1-73) 

0-4 

6 

-0-52 

0-5 

14 

-0*35 

00 

23 

-0*29 

0 7 

37 

-0*41 

0-8 

79 

-0-25 

0-9 

95 

+ 003 

300 

114 

f 0-03 

01 

108 

1 0-20 

0*2 

104 

40-13 

0-3 

73 

-j 0*06 

0-4 

40 

1-01 7 

0-5 

4 

H-0-70 

0-6 

2 

(+0-72) 





Fig. 22. — P^lfect of barometric pressure on catch. Above : froqueiicy of occurrence of 
nights with different barometer levels in six summer months for four years. Below : 
mean catch on nights of different barometer levels and regression of catch on pressurt'. 


The regression of the rate of change of catch per unit change of temperature 
has been calculated from the whole of the available data for the four years 
and is 0*668 change in log. catch per inch change of barometer. Otherwise a 
rise of barometer of 0*45 inch is equivalent to adding 0*30 to the log., which is 
eq ui valent to doubling the catch. 

The regression line is shown across the histogram in fig. 22. 
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T hinder and lightning. 

Thunder and lightning were recorded by the meteorological observers on 
40 days during the summer months of the four years. Nearly all cases occurred 
in the late afternoon or evening. The days were distributed as in Table 36. 

Table 36. 

Frequency of occurrence of thunderstorms in the six summer months of the four years. 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Total 

May .... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Juno .... 

4 

2 

2 

4 

12 

July .... 

2 

3 

2 

4 

11 

August 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

September . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

October 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

H 

10 

10 

12 

40 


The mean log. catch of all insects on the nights following these days (averaged 
from departures from a 29-day mean) was — 0*057, equivalent to a catch of 
12% below normal. As the standard error of the mean is ^ 0*097 the difference 
is not significant. 

The mean log. catch of all insects on the night previous to these days, 
i.e. the catch during the conditions just preceding thundery weather is -f- 0*053 
or about 13% above normal. But again the dilference is not significant. 

If, however, one deals with moths of the family Noctuidae instead of all 
insects one gets a significant difference as follows. 

On the nights following days with thunder the log. catch of Noctuidae (again 
from departures from a 29-day mean) is + 0*076 (or 19%) above normal, with 
a standard error of i 0*023. 

On the nights preceding thundery weather the log. catch of Noctuidae 
is + 0*094 (equivalent to a catch of 24% above normal) with a standard error 
of± 0*021. 

That these results are not simply due to temperature is shown by the fact 
that the average minimum temperature on both days preceding and days 
following the thundery weather was 0*5"^ F. below normal. 

The figures therefore lend a certain amount of support to the idea wide- 
spread among collectors of Lepidoyitera that moths may be captured more 
abundantly during conditions of thundery weather. 

Analysis of several factors simultaneously. 

Interrelation of climatic factors. 

Owing to the fact that the different climatic factors are themselves correlated, 
as previously outlined on p. 242, each factor does not appear to produce 
the same effect when it is considered singly, neglecting the others, as when it 
is considered together with other factors and the effect of each is assessed 
independently. Thus I have found that a rise of one degree in minimum 
temperature (neglecting maximum) is associated with an increase in log. catch 
of 0*060, while an increase of one degree in maximum temperature (neglecting 
minimum) is associated with an increase in log. catch of 0*042. But it is known 
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that, in general, warm days are followed by warm nights — or, in other words, 
that there is a positive correlation between the two — so that some of the effect 
found on warm nights must be due to the warmth of the previous day, and 
some of the effect credited to the maximum temperature must be due to the 
following minimum. Thus when an analysis is made that assesses independently 
the effect of two positively correlated factors (such as maximum and minimum) 
the effect of each is slightly less than when they are considered independently. 
If, on the other hand, they are negatively correlated (or if the correlation of 
one with the trap is positive and the other negative) then the new values will 
be larger than before. The more closely the climatic factors are correlated 
the more difficult it is to assess to each their proper value. The mathematical 
process necessary is that of “ partial regrevssions ” and will be found described 
in any statistical textbook. 

For an understanding of the results, however, it is necessary to realise the 
extent to which the climatic factors are themselves correlated. 

Values for the correlation of the four factors, maximum and minimum 
temperature, wind and 9 p.ni. relative humidity, are shown in Table 37, based 
on the results of all four years. 


Table 37. 

Correlation of temperature, wind force and relative humidity, based on difference of 
succ'essive days over four years. 



Max. T. 

Wind 

ILH. 9 ]).m. 

Minimum temperature . 

+ 0-32 

1 o :.?2 

-f-0-()4 

Maximum temperature . 

..... 

-f 0-18 

... o-is 

Wind 

1 

— 

--O'OeS 


It will be seen that the correlations are positive between maximum and 
minimum temperature and wind ; negative between 9 p.in. R.IL and maximum 
temperature (in other words, the hotter the previous day the dryer the evening) ; 
negative but of doubtful significance between wind and 9 p.m. relative humidity ; 
and doubtfully positive between minimum temperature and 9 p.m. relative 
humidity. 

The correlation between the minimum temperature on one niglit and that 
of the previous night on 12 summer months (351 days) is 0*36, while with the 
night before that (2 nights previous) the correlation is only ()*13. 

Other correlations have already been mentioned but have not been calculated 
as a mathematical expression. Thus cloudy nights have higher minimum 
temperature : the minimum temperature is slightly higher with a falling 
barometer than with a rising one (probably owing to the effect of cloud) ; and 
the wind is greater with a low barometer than with a high barometer. 

It is these numerous interrelations that make the analysis of the partial 
regressions which follows so difficult and which gives the results relatively 
high errors in spite of the large number of observations on which they are 
based. 

Temperature^ moon a^ul cloud. 

An examination has been made to see if the regression of log. total insects 
on minimum temperature is different under different conditions of cloud and 
moonlight. Unlike all the others which follow, this was not done by partial 
regressions but by dividing the nights up into the nine moon -cloud categories 
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as already explained (p. 274) and then calculating the regressions on temperature 
for each group, and for combinations of groups. 

The results for the three years 1933-35 are shown in Table 38. In each 
square the upper figure is the total number of days in that category; the 
number on the left is the correlation ; and the number on the right the regression. 
It will be seen that there are no large differences between the groups, except 
that all cloudy nights give a regression of 0*023 while all intermediate and 
all clear nights give a regression of 0*051 and 0*053. When, however, the errors 
are calculated, it is found that the difference between cloudy and intermediate 
is 0*028 and the error of the differences 0*0175. The difference is therefore 
1*6 times the standard error and not significant, as once in ten times this 
difference could be obtained by chance. 

There is therefore, from these data, no proof of a difference of regression under 
different conditions of cloud and moon. 

Table 38. 


Correlations and regressions of log. catch on niinimum temperature in the three years 
1933-35, in diilerent cloud and moon conditions. 



Clear 

Intermediate 

Cloudy 




Cor. lleg. 

Cor. Keg. 

Cor. Reg. 

Cor. 

Reg. 

Full moon 

45 

0-47 0*057 

43 

0-34 0-059 

30 

0-14 0-023 

0-39 

118 

0-057 ± 0-013 

First and last 
quarter 

82 

0-42 0-049 

107 

o:iG o-ooo 

50 

0-13 0-020 

0-30 

245 

0*047 ± 0-008 

New moon 

41 

0-61 0-000 

40 

0-2(i 0-035 

37 

0-21 0-032 

0-42 

124 

0-049 ± 0-010 


108 

0-47 0-053 

±0-010 

190 

0-34 0-051 

±0-010 

123 

0-15 0-023 

±0-014 



Minimum tem/perature on previous nights. 

Calculations have been made to show to what extent the catch is affected 
by the minimum temperatures of the nights previous to the one on which the 
catch is made. 

Table 39 shows the partial regressions of log. total catch of all insects on 
the minimum temperature of the current night, the previous night and the 
night before that. Also, for comparison, the regression on the current night 
only. 

It will be seen that on the total twelve summer months the effect per degree 
for the current night is 0*0662 and for the previous night 0*0150, while the 
regression on the second night previous is very small indeed and not significant. 

Thus if the two nights only are considered, about four-fifths of the effect 
is due to the temperature on the current night and about one-fifth to that on 
the previous night. 

An analysis of variance shows that the mean trap variance is 0*387 per day, 
of which 0*282 is residual error when allowance has been made for the three 
regressions. Approximately 27% of the total variance is accounted for by 
these regressions. When, however, the residual variance is calculated from the 
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simple regression on minimum temperature for the current night only the 
residual variance is almost exactly the same — 0*284. 

This shows that little or no gain in accurficy in prediction is obtained by 
using the extra information from the previous night. 

Table 39. 


Regressions and partial regressions, all insects (log. departure from monthly means) and 
minimum temperature, in three summer months of four years. 



Regression 
on current 
night only 

Partial regressions on 

Current 

night 

Previous 

night 

2nd night 
previous 

May .... 

01 107 

0-1004 

0-0.522 

0-05006 

v,m .... 

0107 

0-09.52 

0-0295 

— 0-01050 

I!>35 .... 

01 00 

oiii:i 

-0-0111 

0-005.52 

1 . . . • . 

00965 

0-0898 

0-0067 

0-0.5270 

All 4 Mays .... 

01 0.52 

0-0981 

0-0089 

+0-0097 

All 4 Julys .... 

0-0598 

0-0579 

0-0118 

— 0-01649 

All 4 Septembers 

0-0561 

0-0504 

0-0170 

— 0-00047 

12 months as above 

0-()716 

0-0662 

0-0150 

-1-0-00041 


Temperature at 9 p.m. and different methods of expressing humidity. 

For the months of June and July 1933 calculations were made of the 
partial regressions for the total catch on 9 p.m. temperature and the 9 p.m. 
humidity. The latter was expressed in three different ways : (1) Relative 
Humidity as percentage, (2) Saturation Deficiency (in inches), and (3) Absolute 
Humidity as Va])Our Pressure in inches (see p. 241). 

It will be seen from Table 40 that the regression on temperature is lowest 
in both months when vapour pressure is the second factor, and highest when 
saturation deficiency is the second factor. Further, in June the mean variance 
is 0*2782 and the residual variance is lowest with saturation deficiency and 
highest with vapour pressure. In July the residual variance is lowest with 
relative humidity and highest with vapour pressure. 

In June 1933 a further calculation w^as made, using the insects in the first 
period of the night only as the dependent variable. These were the insects 
caught round about 9 p.m., when the temperature and humidity observations 
were taken. This again shows the highest temperature effect with saturation 
deficiency and the lowest with vapour pressure ; on the other hand, the analysis 
of variance show's the lowest residual variance wdien using vapour pressure. 

The figures indicate that for the purpose of tliis type of analysis, there is 
very little difference in accuracy of result to be obtained by using any one 
method in preference to another. 

This being the case, calculations were completed for partial regressions of 
total catch on 9 p.m. temperature and 9 p.m. relative humidity for the fifteen 
months, May 1933- July 1934. (After the latter month the 9 p.m. observations 
were unfortunately discontinued.) The results are shown in Table 41. For 
the whole year, the partial regression on minimum temperatures was 0*0834 
per degree and on relative humidity 0*0164 per 1% change. Thus 1^ F. has 
the samfe effect as 5*6% change in relative humidity. Also a rise of either 
3*4° F. or 18% in relative humidity wdll double the catch. 

TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. PART 8. (aLHL 1940.) U 
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Table 40. 


Comparison of partial regression of catch on temperature and on different methods of 
expressing the humidity of the atmosphere, all from departures from monthly means. 

1933 Juno July 



Regression on 
Temp. Moisture 

Regression on 

Temp. Moisture 

Total catch : 

Mean variance . 

9 p.m. Temp, and rel. humid- 
ity .. . 

Residual variance 

9 p.m. Temp, and sat. defi- 
ciency . 

Residual variance 

9 p.m. Temp, and vapour 
pressure 

Residual variance 

0-2782 

0-124 0-0327 

0-0860 

0-1 ;>9 —0-300 

0-0766 

0-041 0-0650 

0-1068 j 

0-4327 

0-155 0-0283 

0-1739 

0-177 -0-186 

0-1750 

0-086 0-0394 

0-1843 

Catch in 1st period only : 

Mean variance . 

9 p.m. Temp, and rel. humid- 
ity 

Residual varianc^e 

9 p.m. Temp, and sat. defi- 
ciency . 

Residual varianc^e 

9 p.m. Temp, and vapour 
prcissure 

Residual variance 

0-3502 

0-1005 0-0215 

0-2233 

0-1234 -0-1923 

0-2240 

0-0411 0-0560 

0-2132 



The mean variance of the catch for this year was 0*4139 and the residual 
variance after subtracting the effects of 9 p.m. temperature and 9 p.m. relative 
humidity was 0*261 6, showing that about 37% is accounted for. This is higher 
than the figure 24% obtained by using maximum and minimum temperature 
(see p. 293), but the latter was on four years analysis while this is only on 
one year. 

Table 41. 

Partial re^gressions of log. total catc h on 9 p.m. tomiieratures and relative humidity 
(from departures from monthly means). 



Temy). Rel. H. 


Temp. Rel. H. 

1933 May . 

Juno . 

July . 

Aug. . 

Sept. . 

Oct. . 

Nov. . 

Dec. . 

1934 Jan. . 

Feb. . 

March 

April . 

0-1307 0-0048 

0-1235 0-0327 

0-1545 0-0283 

0-0700 —0-0001 
0-0594 0-0165 

0-0505 0-0741 

0-0830 0-0422 

0-1450 0-0301 

0-0564 0-0246 

0-0531 0-0079 

0-0907 0-0132 

0-0869 0-0097 

1934 May . 
flunc . 

July . 

0 0762 0-0035 

0-0554 0-0025 

0-0810 0-0037 

Six summer months, May 
to (hit. 1933 

Six winter months, Nov. 

193.3-April 1934 . 

Year, May 1933 to April 
1934 .... 

0-0857 0-0150 

0-0792 0-0186 

0-0834 0-0164 

Mean variance for whole year — 0-4139 
Residual variance — 0-2616 
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Maximum and minimum temperatures. 

The individual effect of maximum and minimum temperature, acting 
simultaneously, on the total catch of all insects is shown by the partial regres- 
sions in Table 42. 

It will be seen that the average effect over the four years is 0*0539 per 
degree minimum temperature and 0*0215 per degree maximum. These are 
both smaller than the single regressions but this is to be expected as the 
maximum and minimum temperatures arc themselves correlated and their 
effects are both positive. 

Table 42. 


Partial regressions of log. catch on maximum and minimum temperatures (from difTer- 
ences between successive days) with simple regressions for comparison. 


All four 3 ^ears 

Partial n^gressions 

Minimum Maximum 

Simple regressions for 
comparison 

Minimum Maximum 

March 

0*0704 

— 0*0095 

0*069 

0*005 

April 

0 0302 i: 0*0129 

0-03<)5 ± 0-0131 

0*042 

0*043 

May (3) . 

0*0664 

0017!) 

0*074 

0*038 

June (J) . 

0*0700 ± 0*0136 

0*0278 ± 0*0108 

0*080 

0*044 

July 

0*0460 

0*0342 

0*0.50 

0*039 

August . 

0*0539 ± 0*0107 

0*0275 ± 0*0105 

0*063 

0*045 

September 

0 0405 

0*0272 

0-045 

0*043 

October , 

0*0627 d- 0*0115 

0*0109 ± 0*0200 

0*066 

0*063 

November 

0*0556 

0*0022 

0*056 

0*022 

December 

0*0400 ± 0*0232 

0*0673 d 0*0245 

0*060 

0*091 

January . 

0*0511 

0*0267 

0*063 

0*055 

February 

0*0819 d: 0*0170 

0*0089 d; 0*0167 

0*079 

0*017 

All 4 years 

0*0539 i 0*0038 

0-0215 i: 0-0044 

0*060 

0*042 


Analysis of variance shows that the total mean variance of the trap is 
0*5885 per day, of which 0*1390 (24%) is accounted for by the two partial 
regressions. With the single regression 0*0964 (16%) is accounted for by 
minimum temperature only, and 0*0350 (6%) by maximum temperature only. 

Calculations have also been made of the partial regressions on maximum 
and minimum temperature for the 4 summer months (June to September) 
for the catches of Lepidoptera only. They are shown in Table 43. It will 
be seen that the values per degree are smaller with the Lepidoptera only than 


Table 43. 

Partial regressions of Lepidoptera only on maximum and minimum temperature, in the 
four summer months of all four years, with figures for all insects for comparison. 


Lepidoptera only 

Partial regressions 

Minimum Maximum 

June (3) ...... . 

0*063 rL 0*011 

0-031 ± 0-009 

July (4) 

0*041 

0*030 

August (4) ...... 

0*042 

0*019 

September (4) . 

0*026 

0*014 

Four summers (15 months) . . . 

0-0373 + 0-0039 

0-0251 rt- 0-0041 

Four summers. All insects for comparison . 

0-0484 ± 0-0052 

0-0304 ± 0-0056 
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with the total catch all insects, but that the difference in the value for minimum 
temperature is barely significant and the difference for the maximum tempera- 
ture is quite definitely not significant. 

Simultanemis effect of ma/ximum and minimum tem'perature and wind. 

Table 44 shows the partial regressions on maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture and wind, calculated by the method of differences between successive 
days over the four years. 

* It will be seen that there is little difference between the regressions on 
minimum temperature in the four seasons; with the maximum temperature 
spring and autumn are low and summer and winter higher, but the differences 
are doubtfully significant; with the wind, spring gives a higher value and 
autumn low, but again th(‘ differences are only just on the verge of significance 
and might be due to accident. More results must be obtained before these 
points can be settled. 

For the whole period of the four years the regression on minimum tempera- 
ture is 0-0G96 ± 0-()038 ; on maximum is 0-0225 ± 0-0042 and on wind 
— 0-1439 -±_ 0-0103. Thus the catch is doubled by an increase of minimum 
temperature of about 4-4” F. ; by an increase in maximum temperature of 
about 13-4” F. ; and by a change of wdiid of approximately two groups. Each 
of these is of course considered as acting quite independently of the others 
and free from the normal correlation that exists between them. 

Analysis of variance shows that the mean trap variance over the four years 
is 0-5775, and after allowing for the three regressions the residual variance is 
0-4170 or 72%. Thus 28% of the variance is accounted for by these three 
factors over the four years. 


Table 44. 

Partial regressions of log. catch on maximum and minimum temperature and wind for 
the four years 1033-37, from differences between sucjcessivo days. 



Minimum temp. 

Maximum temp. 

Wind 

Si)ring (March-May) 

00739 

0-0128 

-0-1883 

Summer (June- Aug.) 

00654 

0-0,307 

-01 423 

Autumn (Sept.-Nov.) 

0-0680 

0-0185 

-0-1283 

Winter (Dec.-Feb.) 

0-0709 ± 0-0093 

0-0262 ± 0-0105 

-0-1344 i 0-0233 

All 4 years . 

0-0696 ± 0-0038 

0-0225 ± 0-0042 

-0-14.39 ± 0-0103 


Simidlaneo2is effect of four factors : maximum and minimum 
temperature, wind and 9 p.m. relative humidity. 

For the year 1933-34 data were available to calculate the simultaneous 
effect of four factors which are shown in Table 45. That on minimum tempera- 
ture is 0-0652 do 0-0075; on maximum 0-0164 do 0-0077; on wind 0-1209 do 
0-0203, and on relative humidity 0-0063 do 0-0033. The regression on humidity 
is just significantly positive. It is small because of the small unit taken, which 
is 1% change in relative humidity. 

The catch is therefore doubled by 4-6° F. rise in minimum temperature ; 
by 18° F. rise in maximum temperature; by 2-5 fall in wind group and by 
47% change in relative humidity. 

Analysis of variance shows that out of a mean variance of 0-4921, the 
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residual is 0*3742 or 76%. Thus about 24% of the variance is accounted for 
in this year by the four factors. 

If relative humidity is neglected and only the other three factors are used 
for this year the values of the regressions are shown in the last column of Table 
44. In this case the residual variance is 0*3781, which is practically indis- 
tinguishable from the result with four factors. Thus little or no increase in 
accuracy of estimation is obtained by adding relative lumiidity to the list of 
factors. 


Table 45. 

Partial regressions of log. catch on four weather factors, for year March 1933 to 
February 1934, from differences between successive days. 



Ivegrcssion 

Three factors only 

Minimum temperature 

+ 0-0652 + 0-0075 

0-0670 

Maximum temperature 

q-0 ()164 4- 0 0077 

0-0133 

Wind 

- 01 209 4 0 ()203 

0-1250 

Rel. humidity at 9 p.m. 

4 0-0063 4 0 0033 

— 


Analysis of variance. 

I have shown that the effect of different weather conditions on the catch 
of insects in the trap can be analysed; first for single factors, then for two 
simultaneously, and finally for three and four factors acting together. 

Any factors which can be expressed numerically can be added to the analysis 
but as each new variable is included for the same trap data, the lal)our of 
calculation and the error of assessing the values both become greater. This 
is particularly so when, as is usually the case, the climatic factors are themselves 
highly correlated. 

I start with the variableness or “ variance ” of the trap catch, as much as 
possible of which it is desired to explain. 

Using the catch expressed as log. (n + 1 ) and the method of differences 
between successive days the total variance (sum of scjuare of differences) in 
the four years is 775*5919. This is on 1343 days and the mean variance is 
therefore 0*5775. Otherwise the mean change of the catch from one day to 
the next throughout the four years was 0*76 (the square root of the mean 
variance). 

This variance is caused by : — 

(1) changes in activity due to weather; 

(2) error of estimation due to using a single trap ; 

(3) lunar effect ; 

(4) population changes not eliminated by using differences between 
successive days ; 

(5) other causes which must be grouped together as ‘‘ error.” 

(1) Using the triple regressions on minimum temperature, maximum 
temperature and wind (p. 294) I can account for a variability during the four 
years of 217*7206. 

(2) It is shown on p. 234 that the error per night by using a single trap 
was, on the method of differences, 0*2619 with a variance of 0*0686. Tliis 
for the 1343 nights accounts for a variance of 92*1298. It is extremely likely 
that this is an under-estimation as. only two months data (September and 
October 1933) were available from which it could be calculated. During this 
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period catches were relatively high. I should expect greater differences between 
the catches of the two traps in the winter, when catches are low. 

(3) The lunar effect is very regular and has been shown (p. 272) to vary 
for all insects between the extremes of -- 0-18 and + 22, or a change of 0-40 
in a half lunar period of about 14 days. The change, however, is probably 
more extreme in autumn and spring than in summer and winter. It has 
already been shown to average approximately 0*0033 per day. This would 
on the 1343 days only account for 4*4319 of the total variance. 

(4) Population changes have been eliminated as far as possible by using 
differences between successive days, but even this method will not allow for 
sudden emergence of large numbers of adults for the chrysalis, or for sudden 
destruction of large numbers by frost, rain or other causes. There is therefore 
a residual error from this cause which it does not seem possible at present to 
assess. 

The balance sheet, or analysis of variance as it is termed in statistics, is as 
follows : — 


All sources 

Temperature and wind 
Trap error 
Moon 
Residual . 


Degrees of freedom 

Total variance 

Mean variance 

i:i4i 

775-5919 

0*5775 

3 

217-7206 


1 

92*1298 


1 

4-4319 


1336 

461-3096 

0-3453 -= 60% 
of original 


Thus 60% of the variance still remains unexplained as “ error."’ 

Table 46 and fig. 23 show how the mean variance changes from month to month 
for both trap, temperature and wind. It will be seen from this that the variance 
of the trap makes a very sudden rise in October and November and remains 


Table 46. 

Mean variance per day of trap, maximum and minimum temperature and wind, from 
differencjes between successive days. 



Trap 

Min. 

T. 

Max. 

T. 

Wind 


Trap 

Min. 

T. 

Max. 

T. 

Wind 

March . 

0*5570 

22-05 

16-55 

3*09 

Spring 

0*5283 

23*92 

23-84 

3*05 

Aj)ril . 

0*5358 

30*50 

29-46 

3-26 

Summer 

0*3591 

19*61 

22*82 

2-81 

May 

0*4834 

17*81 

25-66 

2*73 

Autumn 

0-6655 

36-83 

14*11 

3*47 

Juno . 

0*3599 

16*08 

25*32 

3-33 

Winter 

0*7372 

24*76 

18-37 

3-35 

July . 

0*3689 

20-54 

21*43 

2-30 






Aug. . 

0*3485 

21*36 

22-31 

2*92 

1933-34 . 

0-4921 

24-27 

20*33 

3-07 

Sept. . 

0*3339 

36-94 

15-61 

3*97 

1934-35 . 

0*4926 

25*56 

21*56 

3-29 

Oct. 

0*7315 

44*80 

14*71 

3-02 

193.5-36 

0-6190 

28*50 

17*54 

3-37 

Nov. . 

0*9345 

25*43 

12*27 

3*43 

1936-37 . 

0*7353 

25-69 

18-76 

2-94 

Dec. 

0*8038 

24*04 

12*01 

2*68 






Jan. 

0*7317 

28-69 

21*70 

3-48 

All 4 years . 

0-5775 

26-21 

19-58 

3*18 

Feb. . 

0*6660 

20-97 

21*88 

4*00 







at a high level during the winter. The mean variance for the four Novembers 
is 0*9345, which is nearly three times the value for September, when it is lowest. 
It is during the months of October, November and December that very great 
numbers of Trichoceridae (winter-gnats) come into the trap. In fact the 
mean catch of the trap for November (average of four years) is actually above 
that of October, in spite of the fall of temperature. Undoubtedly this introduces 
new factors into the problem the effect of which is at present difficult to estimate. 
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One of them is undoubtedly a much higher humidity effect, as the Trichocera 
are in very great abundance on damp nights. The effect of this is shown in 
Table 22 (p. 268) in the much higher regression of insects on humidity in the 
autumn than at any other period. 

If, therefore, one considers that some abnormal factor makes it incorrect 
to apply the same variance and the same regression to all times of the year, 



23 

Fig. 23. — Annual sequence of variability in the trap catch and in some weather factors; 
all calculated from ditference betvv(‘en successive daj^s. 


one may compare with the whole year’s analysis of variance just given that 
for the three summer months from June to August only as follows : — 




Degrees of frcc^dom 

Total variance 

Mean variance 

All sources 


320 

1170773 

0*3591 

Temperature and wind 


3 

460918 


Trap 


! 

22*3636 


Moon 


I 

1 *0758 


Residual . 


321 

46*6461 

0*1453 40«' 


In this case the residual error is only J0%, so that 60% is explained on the 
known sources of variability. 


Estimation and Forecasttno of the PoruLATioN. 

Eslimatum. 

In the previous portion of this paper I have shown that the catch is 
dependent on both activity and population, and an attempt was made to 
estimate the effect of activity by eliminating as far as possible the effects of 
population. The object of the present section is to see if it is possible to per- 
form the reverse operation which is. to eliminate the activity effects and so 
estimate the population changes. 
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I have shown that the effect of maximum and minimum temperatures, of 
wind and of relative humidity can be expressed by certain regression values 
giving the effect on the dependent variable (the catch) of unit change in the 
independent variable. As these values have been calculated from differences 
between successive days, they are believed to consist very largely of the activity 
effect, and to exclude as far as possible longer trends of population change. 

The mean log. catch for the month of March in all four years was 0*88, 
while the mean catches in March in each of the four successive years were 
0*97; 0-56; M3 and 0-87 respectively. Thus the mean catches departed 
from their own average by + 0-09 ; — - 0-32 ; + 0*2*^ and — 0-01 respectively, 
as shown in the first column of Table 47. 

Part of these differences must be due to the different activity in March of 
each year, owing to weather conditions ; and part to the fact that the population 
was not always the same. If one considers that other errors are as likely to be 
positive as negative, the total departure for each month must be made up of 
the change in activity due to the current weather conditions plus the change 
in population due, as will be discussed later, largely to previous weather 
conditions. 

But since both the effect of unit change in each of the principal weather 
conditions on activity, and the extent to which the weather conditions varied 
from the mean in each month are known, it should be possible to correct 
for these departures in activity and be left with a value for the catch which 
would have been obtained under standard conditions. Changes in this 
should be a measure of population change. 

If reference be made to Table 2 (p. 231) it will be seen that in March 1933 
the minimum temperature was O-P' F. below the normal for the four years and 
the maximum temperature was 3*3° F. above normal. The wind value was 0*27 
below normal. From Table 44 will be found the partial regression values for 
each of these factors. From these two sets of figures it will be seen that the 
expected departure from normal of the catch in March 1933, due to activity 
factors is : — 

0*1 X 0*070 = + 0*007 for the minimum temperature 

3*3 X 0*0225 = 4" 0*076 for the maximum temperature 

0*27 X — 0*144 4- 0*039 for the wind force 

Total 4- 0*122 

Otherwise that owing to the weather conditions during March the catch 
would be expected to be 0*12 above normal if the population were normal. 
Actually the catch was 0*09 above normal or — 0*03 below the expected value. 
If this reasoning be correct, and no major factor is left out, this — 0*03 should 
be a measure of the population change from normality for March 1933. Similar 
calculations give — 0*03, 4- 0*26 and —0*17 for March in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

In Table 47 is shown first of all the observed departure from the mean in 
each of the 48 months; next the expected departure owing to the effect of 
maximum .and minimum temperature and wind, and finally the difference 
between these two which is presumed to be the measure of the population 
changes. 

The series of values so obtained are shown graphically by the vertical 
solid lines in fig. 24. 

It will be seen that they suggest that for the first month (March 1933, just 
discussed in detail) the population was almost normal ; for the next two months 
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it was above the normal for that time of the year; and then followed a long 
period of seventeen months in which the population continued below normal. 
This spell lasted from June 1933 to September 1934, and, as will be seen by 



24 

Fia. 24. — Mean log. population departure from the normal in the 48 months. Solid line 
calculated by correcting the mean log. catch for eacli month for the dejiarture of the 
weather conditions from the normal. Dotted line forecasted from the weather con- 
ditions of previous months by regression formulae, 

comparison with Table 2 (p. 231), it corresponded with a long drought which 
started in June 1933 with the rainfall 1-90 inches below the normal and con- 
tinued until July 1934. August 1934 was the first month with the rainfall 
above normal (+ 0‘74) and by October the population had returned to normal. 
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Table 47. 

Data for the correction of the mean log. catch for any one month for the departure of 
the weather conditions of that month from the normal. 



Observed departure of mean 
log. catch from mean of same 
month in all four years (a) 

Expected activity effect of 
maximum and minimum 
temperature and wind (b) 

Difference between observed 
and calculated (a — b) 


iu:n 

1934 

1935 

1930 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Winter : 

March . 

4-0*09 

-0*32 

4 0*25 
±0 

-0*01 

4-0*12 

-0*29 

-0*01 

4-0*36 

-0*03 

-0*03 

4-0*26 

-0*17 

April 

-f 0*93 

-0*09 

-0*13 

4-0*12 

4-0*13 

-0*01 

-0*24 

4-0*11 

-0*22 

4-0*01 

4-0*11 

Summer ; 













May 

4- 0-16 

-0*31 

-0*18 

4-0*02 

4-0*26 

-0*04 

-0*30 

4-0-08 

4-0*20 

-0*27 

4-0*12 

-0*06 

.June 

-0-16 

-0*15 

4-0*20 

4-0*09 

4-0*02 

4-0*04 

-0*01 

4-0*09 

-0*17 

-0*19 

4-0*21 

±0 

.ruly 

-0*12 

-0*08 

4-0*29 

-0*08 

4-0*12 

4-0*08 

4-0*04 

-0*26 

-0*24 

-0*16 

4-0*26 

4-0*18 

August . 

-0*28 

-0*50 

4 0*25 

4-0*67 

4-0*15 

-0*21 

4-0*10 

-0*03 

-0*41 

-0*29 

4-0*16 

4-0*48 

Se[iteinbcr 

-0*20 

-0*22 

- 0*02 

4-0*42 

+ 0*10 

4-0*01 

-0*18 

4-0*08 

-0*30 

-0*23 

4-0*16 

4-0*34 

October 

~ 0*20 

4- 0-13 

4-0*10 

-0*02 

4-0*09 

4-0*11 

-0*10 

-0*10 

- 0*29 

4-0*02 

4-0*20 

4-0*08 

Winter : 













November 

-f 0*01 

4-0*28 

-0*17 

-0*11 

4-0*01 

4-0*16 

4-0*01 

-0*17 

iO 

4-0*12 

-0*18 

4-0*06 

December 

-0*53 

4- 0*84 

-0*22 

-0*08 

-0*41 

4-0*66 

-0*19 

4-0*04 

-0*12 

4-0*27 

-0*03 

-0*12 

January 

- 0*46 

4-0*38 

- 0*02 

4-0*10 

-0*12 

4-0*13 

-0*07 

4-0*07 

-0*34 

4-0*26 

4-0*04 

4-0*03 

February 

-0-42 

4-0*20 

-0*21 

4-0*42 

-0*11 

4-0*16 

-0*26 

4-0*21 

-0*31 

4-0*06 

4-0*05 

4-0*21 


It is recognised of course that “ normal is the mean of the four years and is 
not necessarily the average conditions for the district for the long period, but 
it is necessary to use this value for the meteorological conditions as I have 
only these four years from which to calculate the trap departures. 

The population throughout the winter of 1934 to 1935 and the summer of 
1935 remained above normal but after that the changes are irregular. 

Forecasting, 

If the above reasoning is correct, there is for 48 consecutive months a 
measure of the log. (or percentage) departures of the population from the normal, 
as given in the last four columns of Table 47 ; also there is a strong indication 
that rainfall is an important factor in determining this, although it was found 
to be of little importance in determining activity. 

I can now apply the same statistical process of partial regressions to find 
out how far these population changes can be accounted for by changes in the 
weather conditions in the period preceding the catch. 

This has been done for the effect of the two factors minimum temperature 
and rainfall, for each of the three preceding months on the population departure 
for each month. The data for this are given in Tables 47 and 48. Thus, for 
example, the population departure for July 1933 is — 0-24 (Table 47). The 
minimum temperatures in the three previous months of June, May and April 
were — 0*6, + 2*0 and +1*1, and the rainfall departures — 1*90, + 0*36 and 
— 0*89 respectively (Table 48). 

A preliminary calculation showed that there was considerable difference of 
effect between the winter and summer, so that finally separate calculations 
were made for the six “ winter ” months, November to April, and the six 
summer ’’ months. May to October. It would have undoubtedly been better 
if regressions could have been taken for shorter periods still, but even 24 months 
is a small number of repetitions on which to get anything like a reliable estimate 
of the effect of six “ independent variables.'’ 

The resulting regressions for winter and summer are shown in Table 49. 
It will be seen that in the winter months the changes in population are best 
explained on the assumption that V F. change in the mean minimum tem- 
perature of the previous month is associated with a change of 0*0456 in the log. 
of the “population.” A similar change in the mean minimum temperature of two 
months previous produces an effect of only one-third of this, while in three 
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Table 48. 


Departures of minimum temperature and wind from the normal in the 48 trap months 
and predictions of the catch departure (and hence the population) calculated from 
these data. 




departure of minimum tem- 
perature from mean of same 
month in 4 years 

Departure of rainfall from 
mean of Hatne month in 4 
years (in iuclies) 

Dept, of population predicted 
from repressions on miniuiuin 
temperature and rainfall in 3 
months previous to catch 



1933 

1934 

1935 

193(i 

1933 1934 

1935 

1936 

1933 1934 

1935 

1936 

Winter : 
March . 


-f(M 

-2-5 

iO 

4 2-2 

40-9H 40-63 

-1-16 

-0-10 

-0-15 -0-16 

4 0-09 

-0-Jl 

April 


+ M 

-f 0-2 

40-0 

— 2-0 

-0-89 - 0-40 

41-82 

-0-53 

40-04 - 0*15 

-0-02 

40-08 

Summer : 












May 


-f 2-0 

-0*4 

-24) 

40‘2 

40-36 -0-30 

40-62 

- 0-69 

-0-04 -0-14 

40-12 

-0-10 

.lune 


-0-6 

-0-6 

40-H 

40-4 

~l-90 -1-23 

- 0-08 

4 3-20 

40-04 -0-05 

40-22 

-0-13 

July 


+ 1*5 

-0*5 

-0-4 

-0*8 

-0*63 -0-91 

-1*06 

4 2-CO 

-0-17 -0-16 

40-18 

40-15 

August . 


+ 1*7 

-1*6 

±0 

— 0*2 

-0*47 40-74 

40-47 

-0-74 

-0-25 -0-23 

-0-08 

40-56 

September 


-fO-8 

-0*8 

-1-3 

41-4 

_0*K4 —0-46 

41*07 

40-22 

-0*28 -0-09 

-0*07 

40-45 

October 


-fl-U 

+ 1-5 

-0*8 

41-7 

— 0-57 -0-02 

40-87 

-0-27 

-0-17 -0-13 

40-10 

40-08 

Winter : 










November 


+ 0-6 

4 0-8 

+ 1-0 

4 2*3 

-1*63 -1-17 

4 2-09 

40-71 

40-01 40-09 

-0-05 

-0-07 

Ueceinber 


-6*2 

4 7-3 

-1-9 

±0 

-2-11 42-28 

40-30 

-0-47 

— 0-01 1-0-05 

40-09 

-0-14 

January 


- 2-0 

41-4 

- 0*5 

41*1 

— 0-79 —1-90 

41-14 

41-55 

- 0-29 4 0-34 

-O-OG 

-0-02 

February 


- 3-0 

4 3*0 

- 3-0 

43-1 

-1-80 40-41 

-0-12 

41*51 

-0-23 4 0-14 

-0-01 

40-10 

Minimum temperature departure 
llainfali departure 



Dec. 1932 
40-J5 
-1-96 


Jan. 1933 
-0-38 
-0-89 

Feb. 1933 
-0-4 
-0-44 


months previous it produces a negative effect (not significant). Kaiiifall, on 
the other hand, produces only much smaller effects varying from 0-007 to 0*019 
per inch per month, the more distant month having the larger effect. 

It must be noted tliat the variation in minimum temperature departure, 
from + 7*3 to — 5*2, during the 24 winter months is nearly three times as great 
as the variation in rainfall, from -|- 2*28 to 2*11. So that the total effect of 
temperature is very much greater than that of rainfall. 

Table 49. 


Partial regressions of log. catch departure (after correction for activity) on the minimum 
temperature and the rainfall in the three previous months. 



24 W^inter months 

6 factors 3 factors 

24 Summer months 

f) file tors 3 factors 

Minimum tempera- 
ture — 

month previous . 

+()-0456 

+ 0*0508 + 0*0101 

-0*0237 


month two pre- 
vious 

f 0-0151 

+0*0135 + 0*0097 

— 00003 



month three pre- 
vious 

-0-0138 

—0*0130 + 0*0105 

+ 00135 



Rainfall — 

month previous . 

-fO-0101 



-1 0*09] 0 

-1-0*0910 0*0234 

month two pre- 
vious 

+ 0-0071 


+ 0*1079 

+ 0*11.56 + 0*0231 

month three pre- 
vious 

-f 0-0 194 

— • 

+o*or)!)r) 

-1 0*0645 0*0224 


In the summer months the values are very different. In fact the regression 
on temperatures is apparently negative (but not significantly so) for both 
previous and pre-previous months, bpt small and positive for three months 
previous. The rainfall, on the other hand, is of major im})ortaiice and all 
three rainfall regressions are high. In addition to this it should be noted that 
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the variability of the rainfall in summer remains high, while that of temperature 
is much smaller than in winter. In the 48 summer months the minimum 
temperature departure only varied from + 2*0 to — 2-0 degrees; while the 
rainfall varies from + 3-20 to — 1*90 : a greater range than the temperatures. 

Thus it appears that in the winter the population changes are chiefly 
associated with temperature changes in the previous three months, while in 
the summer the effect of temperature is almost negligible but there is a high 
positive relation with rainfall. 

This result is a natural one, as in the Harpenden climate rainfall is evenly 
distributed throughout the year, but there are large changes of minimum 
temperature. In the summer the temperature is high for the amount of rain- 
fall, while in the winter it is low. Thus it is reasonable that the rainfall should 
be the limiting factor in the summer and the temperature in the winter. 

From these regressions and the known departures of temperature and rain- 
fall an estimate can be made of the population departures for each month. 
This has been done and the values indicated in the last four columns of Table 48, 
and also diagrammatically by the dotted lines in fig. 24. 

Thus there are in fig. 24 two measures of the population : (1) the solid 
line which is calculated from the trap catch by correcting this for activity 
caused by weather conditions during the particular month (Table 47 last four 
columns) ; and (2) the dotted line which is calculated from the weather con- 
ditions of the three previous months (Table 48 last four columns) and does not 
bring in either the trap catch or the weather of the current month. It will be 
seen that on the whole there is a very close resemblance between the two. 

If a longer series of results had been available separate regressions could 
have been calculated for shorter periods — say, spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, and a still closer agreement might have been expected. 

With the two calculations, one for summer and one for winter, and the six 
partial regressions analysis of variance is as follows : — 


Degrees of freedom Total variance Mean variance 

Summer : 


Total 

23 

1-3382 

0-0583 



6 

1-0241 



Residual 

Winter : 

17 

0-3141 

0-0185 - 

32°o 

Total 

23 

0-6498 

0-0283 



6 

0-4212 



Residual 

17 

0-2286 

0-0134 == 

47% 


Thus for the winter months 53% of the mean variance is explained by the six 
factors and in the summer months 68%. 

As it appears that a very small amount of variance is accounted for in winter 
by rainfall and in summer by temperature a second set of regressions were 
calculated on the rainfall in the three previous months for the summer and the 
temperature in the three previous months in the winter. These are shown in 
Table 49. They differ only slightly from the previous regressions. 

The analysis of variance for these three factors only is as follows : — 



Degrees of freedom 

Total variance 

Mean variance 

Summer ; 

Total 

23 

3 

1-3382 

0-9765 

00683 

Residual 

20 

0-3617 

001 81 = 31% 

Winter : 

Total 

23 

3 

0-6498 

0-4008 

0-0283 

Residual 

20 

0-2490 

0-0125= 49% 
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Thus the residual mean variance is actually slightly smaller in both summer 
and winter when only three factors are used. 


Future work. 

The results described above have been based on four years continuous 
trapping of insects with a single light trap, at Harpendcn about 25 miles north 
of London. Nearly all the calculations have been made with the total catch 
of all insects. 

If conditions permit of the experiments being continued and extended the 
following suggestions are made. 

1. The results should be applied as soon as possible to smaller grouj)s and 
particularly to individual species, and perliaps even to separate sexes of one 
insect. To do this with satisfactory results the number of insects caught 
must be greatly increased. 

2. The work, whenever it is done, should be carried out with at least four 
traps working simultaneously under as far as possible similar conditions. This 
will give larger numbers of a single species and reduce the sampling error. 

3. It is most important that the work should some day be repeated in a 
different locality, ami preferably in a different climate. A series of trap catches 
from a tropical climate, when temperature is not the most important factor, 
would be of particular interest. 

4. Any species of insect chosen for investigation should have the following 
characteristics : — 

a. It should be readily attracted to light; 

h. It should be abundant at times ; 

c. It should have a very long brood or a series of broods during the year ; 

d. It should be very easily distinguished from any other insect liable to 
be caught in the trap ; 

e. If possible the sexes should be easily distinguishable. 

Among insects with which I have had personal experience the Trinidad Sugar 
Cane Froghopper {T(muispis saccharina) appears to be a very suitable insect 
as it has 2 to 4 broods a year and the males come to light in very large 
numbers. 

In this country analysis is already proceeding on about half a dozen species 
of moths which came to the present trap in large numbers, but the general 
result is to indicate that unless at least 1000 individuals are caught in a single 
brood the error is far too large to give any reliable results. 
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Summary. 

The analysis is based on four years captures in a light trap at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. The trap was working on 1407 nights between March 
1933 and February 1937 and caught altogether about 850,000 insects. 

An account is given of the normal weather conditions in the district and also 
of the weather during the four trap years. 

The sources of error were reduced as far as possible, and it was found 
necessary to deal with changes in the catch in geometrical or logarithmic 
proportion. 

The catch is dependent chiefly on the two factors of activity and population, 
and, of course, only measures the positively phototropic nocturnal insects. 

The analysis of the individual effect of each weather factor is made more 
difficult by the close correlation which exists between many of the weather 
factors themselves. 

The first analysis was a simple comparison of the weather conditions on 
nights of high and low catch. On the good nights the minimum and the grass 
minimum temperatures of that night and the maximum temperatures of the 
previous day were all higher than on the poor nights; the wind was also 
calmer; the moon closer to new moon than to full, and the barometer high. 
Rain during the previous daytime is associated with low catch, but rain during 
the night occurs with equal frequency with high as with low catch. Relative 
humidity also appears to be more or less similar in both series. 

' A short account is then given of the statistical method of regressions and it 
is shown that activity is most likely to be correctly estimated by using as a 
basis of calculation the difference between successive days in both catch and 
weather conditions. The effect of minimum temperatures, considered alone, 
is that a change of 1° F. is associated with a change of log. catch of about 
0*060, or, in other words, the catch is doubled by an increase in minimum 
temperature of 5^ F. (or just under 3° C.). There is no evidence from the data 
available that this figure alters with the season, the differences found from 
month to month are irregular and not outside the limits of non-significant 
variation. Results for Lepidoptera only and Hcmiptera only give values which 
do not differ significantly from the value for total insects. 

The effect of maximum temperature alone is smaller than that of minimum 
temperature and the average effect (over the 4 years) is that 1° F. change is 
associated with 0*042 change in log. catch, or the catch is doubled with a rise 
of about 7° F. 

The grass minimum alone (calculated from 6 months results) shows a 
regression of 0*030. The regression on daily range of temperature (from 
3 months) is only— 0*004, which has no significance. 

Relative humidity at 9 p.m. shows a small but probably significant regression 
of about 0*008 change in catch produced by 1% change in humidity. 

Insects fly later on cloudy nights, probably owing to the slow fall in tem- 
perature. The effect of fog is uncertain ; usually it occurs on cold nights with 
very poo'r catch, but one very foggy night in September 1933 gave high catches 
in the family Noctuidae. 

The catch is lower at full moon than at new moon and there are asym- 
metries in the effect that can be explained by similar asymmetries in the times 
of rising and setting of the moon. 

Wind force was divided into six artificial groups, the lowest being dead 
calm and the highest wind over 20 m.p.h. The effect is complicated by the 
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fact that the windy nights are warmer than the still nights, particularly in 
the winter. When the method of difference between successive days is used 
the effect of a change of one group was to alter the log. catch by 0*095 (other 
factors being neglected). 

The effect of barometric pressure is complicated and difficult to under- 
stand. Catch is low with low barometer, and high with high barometer unless 
pressure is falling ; in this latter case the catch is distinctly lower. If the 
direction of movement is neglected the average effect of a rise of 1 in. in the 
barometer is to add 0*668 to the log. catch. The catch is therefore doubled 
by a rise of 0*48 inches (= 1*14 crns.). 

There is no evidence of the effect of thunderstorms on the total catch of 
all insects, but slight indication that moths of the family Noctuij)AE are more 
abundant during thundery weather. 

The simultaneous analysis of several factors acting together show differences 
from some of the above results owing to correlation between the weather con- 
ditions themselves. Analysis of 9 p.m. temperature and humidity, expressed 
as Kelative Humidity, Absolute Humidity and Saturation Deficiency, shows no 
advantage to be gained by using one method rather than another. 

With partial regressions of catch on the minimum temperature of several 
nights preceding the catch, it was found that the previous night has about 
J of the effect of the current night, but the night before that had on an average 
no effect. 

When maximum and minimum temperatures and wind were taken simultane- 
ously the regressions of each were 0*023 ; 0*070 and 0*144 respectively. 

For the year 1933 the simultaneous effect of the above three factors 
plus 9 p.m. relative humidity was calculated and the regressions were 0*016 ; 
0*065; 0*121 and 0*006. 

It is possible to correct the mean catch for each month for the effect of its 
departures from the normal in temperatures, wind, etc., thus getting a value 
for what the catch would have been if all conditions had been normal for the 
month. The differences then remaining are due to population effects. These 
values have been calculated for the 48 months in which the trap was running. 

The relation of these values to the rainfall and minimum temperature of 
the three previous months has been calculated and two regression formulae 
obtained, one for winter and one for summer, from which the population 
changes can be estimated from a knowledge of previous weather conditions 
only. Rainfall is most important in summer and temperature in winter. 

The population changes as estimated from the trap catch and as calculated 
from the rainfall and temperature in the three previous months are shown in 
fig. 24, and it will be seen that they arc closely similar. Between 50% and 
60% of the variance of the population has been accounted for. 

Thus a beginning has been made in the ])roblem of measuring the variations 
in abundance of insects and in forecasting this from a knowledge of the weather 
conditions. So far it has only been described for the total population of all 
insects but it will later be extended to single species. 
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1. Introdttction 

This is the seventh of a series of papers giving the results of an attempt to 
study fluctuations in insect populations as they occur in nature. The first five 
of these studies, all of which were concerned with various species of gall midges, 
have been discussed in the sixth of the series (2) and another paper (3). 

The present contribution is a continuation of the account, started in the 
third paper of the series (1), of the ‘Uiutton-top” midge, RhabdopJiaga heterobia 
H.Lw. (Diptera, Cecidomyidae), on Salix triandra variety Black Maul at 
Syston, Leicestershire. That paper covered the years 1928-33, while the 
present one deals with 1934-9. In the last section the results of the whole 
twelve-year period have been discussed. The present paper should be read in 
conjunction with the general account of the pests on the willows at Syston 
which was written by Koebuck ( 4 ), together with the third ( 1 ) and sixth ( 2 ) 
papers in the present series. 

The methods used have been the same as in the previous years. The standard 
size of sample throughout has been 500 galls. 

Unfortunately, the particular field of willows, from which the material has 
been collected each year, has been allowed to go out of cultivation since 1936. 
The method of eradicating the willows has been to cut down the annual growth 
at the end of each winter and then allow horses and cattle to graze during the 
summer. These animals have kept on eating the willow shoots with the result 
that the annual growth has become less and less until, in the autumn of 1938, 
the relatively few willows that had survived such treatment were scarcely alive 
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and the year’s growth only a foot or so in height. “Button” galls, however, 
were still present on almost 100 % of the shoots, but they were noticeably small. 
By the autumn of 1939 the willows had for all practical purposes been ex- 
terminated and the field study perforce had to be drawn to a conclusion. 

2. Size of population of Ruabdophaga hetehobia and 
ITS PARASITES, 1934-9 

The average numbers of the gall midge and its parasites reared are expressed 
diagrammatically in Fig. 1 . Table 1 gives the numbers of midges and Hymeno- 
pterous parasites reared over the period of 1934-9. Both this figure and table 
are continuations of the corresponding figure (Fig. 1) and table (Table 4) in the 
third paper of this series (1). The figure for the year in each case denotes the 
year in which the insects emerged: the samples were collected the previous 

i20()r 



1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Fig. 1. Avc^rage numbers of Rhahdophaga heterobia (solid) and parasites (open) emerging from 

500 galls, 1934-9. 

autumn between 30 October and 2 November. Sample IV, from wiiicli insects 
emerged in 1936, is the exception. This sample was collected on 24 January 
1936, whereas the other three samples emerging that year were (.*()llected at the 
normal time the previous year, i.e. 30 Octolier. 

This late collection of material was made in order to compare the popalation 
of the galls present in January with that of galls present at the end of October. 
What effect would the winter and coiLsequent hunting for food by birds have 
had on the insect population? As soon as the field was visited in January, it 
was obvious that birds had been diligent in eating out many of the larger and 
more obvious galls. In fact it was difficult to find any of normal size, those 
remaining being all undersized as compared with those of the previous (Jetober. 
Table 1 shows that the total insect population was slightly over 900 compared 
with 1200-1500 of the samples collected before the winter jnonths. Both the 
numbers of the midges and parasites, as to be expected, were reduced con- 
siderably. In other respects, i.e. dates and crests of emergence of host midge 
and its parasites (D, Table 3) sex ratio of the midge and relative parasitism, the 
samples collected in October and January did not appreciably differ. 

The successive reduction in total insect population from 1933 (average 
3238 midges and parasites) to 1934 (average 1429 midges and parasites) and to 
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1935 (average 382 midges and parasites) may have been due, partially at any 
rate, to the effect of the comparatively dry liot summers of 1933 and 1934 
and the consequent diminution of luxuriant willow growth. It must be 
remembered that only the overwintering generation of midges and parasites 
was studied, and so the 1934 population recorded would be that which de- 
veloped in the late summer of 1933. In 1936, i.e. after the summer conditions 
of 1935, the population had risen again to an average total of 1350, still less 
than half the 3000 estimated ( 1 ) normal insect population for 500 galls. In 
1937 the effect of allowing the willows to go out of cultivation prevented any 
further return to the normal and, subsequently, in 1938 and 1939 this effect 
was overwhelming, the average })opulation drojjping froTn 1129 in 1937 to 
786 and 742 in 1938 and 1939 respectively. 


Table 1. Popidation of ^i)() galls Rhabdophaga heterobia, 1934- 9 

Total 


Ycnd' 

'Total 

Sex 

Hymcn- 

opterous 

Parasitism 

Total 

inidgcH 

ratio 

parasites 

/o 

insects 

1934 (i) 

870 

44 : 50 

506 

39 

1442 

(ii) 

858 

43 : 57 

047 

43 

1505 

(iii) 

055 

49 : 51 

087 

61 

1342 

1935 (i) 

245 

41 : 59 

147 

37-5 

392 

(ii) 

253 

40 : 60 

158 

38 

411 

(iii) 

203 

35 : 65 

139 

40 

342 

1930 (i) 

037 

43 : 57 

001 

48-5 

1238 

(ii) 

590 

49: 51 

071 

53 

1261 

(iii) 

799 

45 : 55 

751 

48 

1550 

*(iv) 

410 

44 : 50 

520 

55-5 

936 

1937 (i) 

790 

41 ; 5!1 

288 

27 

1078 

(ii) 

788 

43 : 57 

410 

34 

1198 

(iii) 

772 

41 : 59 

340 

31 

1112 

J938 (i) 

500 

39: 01 

191 

25 

757 

(ii) 

54.3 

41 : 59 

220 

29 

769 

(iii) 

014 

48: 52 

219 

26 

833 

1939 (i) 

261 

44 : 50 

207 

44 

408 

(ii) 

210 

34 : 06 

222 

51 

437 

(iii) 

320 

43 : 57 

Till 

37 

511 


* Galln collected uii 24 January IU3(i. 


I he sex ratio of the midge during the period under consideration varied 
from 34 : 66 to 49 : 51 which close.ly resembled the range (35 ; 65 to 48 ; 52) 
during the previous six years. There was no evidence that the numbers of 
males decreased as the total midge population increa.sed as had been previously 
suggested. 

Three further examples of hermaphrodite individuals have been reared; 
one in 1934 which had male antennae but po.saes.sed an ovipositor, one in 1936 
with female antennae and male genitalia, and one in 1938 also with female 
antennae and male genitalia. Out of about 30,000 midges reared in the 12 
years, there have been only 5 such individuals, of which four had female 
antennae and male genitalia. 
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3. Relative tarasitism of the mi doe 
The parasites involved comprise six species ( 1 ). All the parasites reared 
during the twelve years, 1928 39, have been retained ; those emerging in* the 
seven years 1928-32 and 1938 9 have been kept according to which sample they 
belonged irrespective of their dates of ejiiergence, while those emerging during 
the five years 1933 7 have been kept according to the dates of emergence 
irrespective of the particular sample from which they emerged. A start has 

60 r- 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


0 



Fig. 2. Average relative parasitism of overwintering generation of Ehahdophaga hctcrobidy 1034 0. 


been made in studying the numerical interrelationships of the various species 
and their seasonal emergence, and it is hoped to publisli the results in due 
course, and so conclude this study of R. hetcrohla and its paiasites. 

Meanwhile, the gross relative parasitism in tlie separate samples can be 
seen in Table 1, and the average yearly relative parasitism of the midge is set 
out graphically in Fig. 2. This figure is the continuation of the corresponding 
figure (Fig. 2) in the previous paper ( 1 ). (^n the whole, the degree of parasitism 
has been less than in the previous six years, excluding the peculiar year 1933. 
Although the average total numbers of midges and parasites fell from 3238 in 
1933 to 1429 in 1934 and to 382 in 1935 (Table 4) the average relative para- 
sitism did not depart very appreciably from the 50% level. This wouhl support 
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the suggestion made in the previous section that the reduction in total 
population was perhaps due to the effect of the summers of 1933 and 1934 on 
the willows’ growth. From 1936 to 1938 there was a decrease in relative 
parasitism. This decline is probably partially due to the effect of the willows 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, although the rise in relative parasitism 
in 1939 would seem to indicate that the availability of midges as food for the 
parasite complex plays a not inconsiderable part (Fig. 3). 



t voiftgo total riimibers of lihQhdo'phifKjQ' halcvobui plus its parasitos j avora^t' nuiiibei's 

of gall rniclgos alone (— ) and of parasites alone (— ); for years 1928-39. 

4. Emergence 

Table 2 (compare Table 5 in (1)) shows the dates of the actual first emergence, 
the peak of emergence, the number of days to reach the peak and the date of 
the last emergence of R. heterobia in the samples as kept in the unheated in- 
sectary during the period 1934-39 inclusive. 

The range of first emergence was from 13 April to 12 May (29 days), while 
that of the peaks is from 19 May to 5 June (17 days). Within samples of the 
same year the corresponding range between dates of first emergences has been 
4 days in 1935 and 1939, 3 in 1934, 2 in 1937 and 1 day in 1936 and 1938. In 
the last-named year in samples (ii) and (iii) only single individuals emerged 
on 13 and 28 April and emergence did not start again till 4 and 5 May. The 
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time which lapsed between the first emergence and the peak varies from 10 to 
32 days if one ignores the second sample of 1939 for the reason given above. 
The variation within any one year is less, 14-15 days in 1936, 22-24 days in 
1937, 21-25 days in 1939, 23-30 days in 1935, 22-32 days in 1938 and 10- 24 days 
in 1934. 

Table 2. Dates of actual first emergence, peak of emergence, number of days to 
reach peak and the dates of the last emergences of Rhabdophaga heterobia, 



1 )ato of first 

Date of peak of 

Days to 
reach 

Date of last 

Year 

einergenco 

einergenco 

the peak 

emergence 

1934 (i) 

9 May 

19 May 

JO 

1 July 

(ii) 

10 May 

3 June 

24 

3 July 

(iii) 

12 May 

23 May 

11 

4 July 

1935 (i) 

5 Mav 

30 May 

25 

9 July 

(ii) 

7 May 

30 May 

23 

5 .luly 

(iii) 

3 May 

2 June 

30 

5 .luly 

1936 (i) 

5 May 

19 May 

J4 

1 July 

(ii) 

4 May 

19 May 

15 

27 June 

(iii) 

5 May 

19 May 

14 

30 June 

1937 (i) 

7 May 

29 May 

22 

13 July 

(ii) 

5 May 

29 May 

24 

7 .luly 

(iii) 

5 May 

29 May 

24 

5 .luly 

1938 (i) 

4 May 

5 Jun(‘ 

32 

20 J\ily 

(ii) 

13 April* 

5 June 

53 (32) 

29 Juno 

(iii) 

28 April* 

27 May 

29 (22) 

6 .luly 

1939 (i) 

7 May 

30 May 

23 

19 July 

(ii) 

6 May 

31 May 

25 

9 .July 

(iii) 

fO May 

31 May 

21 

10 July 


* Single individuals, then (ii) restarted on 4 May and (iii) on 5 May. 


The actual peak day of emergence, however, is not so reliable as the week in 
which the maximum numbers of midges (or parasites) emerged. The dates and 
figures in Table 3 ((iorresponds to Table 6 in (1)) shows the weekly emergences 
of the midge and its parasites. The top row of figures in each case refers to the 
midge, while the lower row refers to the parasites. The peaks are in heavy type. 
It will be seen that a weekly crest of emergence of the midge has occurred 
three times in the week 14-20 May, four times in the week 21-27 May, ten 
times in the week 28 May-3 June and twice in the week 4-10 June. However, 
these latter two occurrences might well have been in the week 21 27 May. In 
the three samples of any one year the peak has occmrred two years in the same 
week, three years within a fortnight and one year in a period of three weeks. 

The peak emergence of the parasites has occurred three times in the week 
28 May to 3 June, nine times in the week 4 10 June, three times in the week 
11-17 June and three times in the week 25 tJune to 1 July, As in the previous 
study, no variation occmrred within the samples of any one year. Usually the 
peak week of emergence of parasites occurred in the first to fourth week after 
that of its host midge; but in 1937 and 1938 the weekly peak of the parasite 
was the same as that of the midges in five out of six samples. 
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An additional sample of 500 galls collected on 1 November 1935 was placed 
in a warm glaswsboiise on 5 March 1936 after being previously kept in the usual 
unheated iuvsectary. The midges and parasites ([uickly responded to the extra 
warmth. The former started emerging on 19 March compared with 4 May in 
the samples kept c.ontinuously in the insectary. The parasites started on 23 
March as compared with 15 May. The crest of emergence of the midges was on 
3 April. The cmergen(‘-es of midges ended on 1 May, wliile that of the paj‘asites 
ended on 30 April. The duration of the ernergeTices was distincdly shorter than 
under the insectary conditions of normal outside varying temperatures. Under 
these conditions of extra heat in the spring the duration of midge emergence 
was 43 days compared with 57, 54 and 5() days under normal conditions. The 
crest was reached after ilie same number of days, under the extra heat (15 days) 
and under norjiial temperatures 14, 15 and 14 days) (see Table 2). Slightly 
fewer midges and parasites (475 and 595) emerged under these glasshouse 
conditions tluiri under the usual insectary ones (637, 590, 799 midges and 601, 
671 and 751 parasites). The parasitism (55*6%) and the sex ratio (46:54) 
showed no appreciable diiTerence. 

5. l)is(‘u,ssi()N OF REsoi/rs, 192S 39 

The ])articuhM’ (ield (planted in 1918) in which the galls were collected each 
year was chosen because it formed part of an old willow bed (established for 
over 40 years). Ample time should have la})sed since its original jdanting for 
the button-top midge and all its |)arasites and predators to have arrived and 
become tirndy established. It has already l)een ])ointed out (2) that, the weather 
may react directly on the host insect {R. hrirrohia) or indirectly on it through its 
effect on the host plant or on the insect's parasites and other eneinies. 

It is convenient to consider tlie results under three headings, viz. (a) the 
insect population (i.e. the host gall midge and its parasites) of 500 galls, (b) the 
relative parasitism of the midge (i.e. the proportion of parasites -midges 
emerging) and (e) the emergence of the gall nvidge. A discussion of the 
emergence of its parasites and the relative numbers of the various species 
involved must be left to a further paper. 

It must be remembered throughout that only the overwintering generation, 
i.e. every third, was studied. 

(a) hisecl popuhil}())i of (jails 

Fig. 3 shows graphically the average total numbers of the gall midge and 
its parasites (i.e. the total number of midges if there had been no parasit ism), 
the average totals of the gall Jiiidge alone and the average totals of all its 
parasites considered together for the whole period under discussion. Table 4 
gives the details and the average rektive parasitism in addition. In four years 
(1928, 1929, 1932 and 1933) the total insect population was slightly over 3000. 
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It is thought that under ordinary good conditions of plant growth this figure 
represents the insect population that can be maintained in 500 galls. This 
number is not the number which would normally reach the adult state owing 
to the fact that various birds, especially tits, raid the galls during the winter 
months. The extent of this reduction in population can be judged by the 
figures given in Table 1 for the sample (D) collected in late January compared 
with those (A, B, C) collected at the end of the previous October. It must be 
remembered in this connexion, however, that tits when marauding the galls 
drop a considerable portion of each gall to the ground and doubtless some 
insects could be found in these bits. They would certainly be able to come to 
maturity on the ground. 

Table 4. Average numbers of midges^ parasites and total 
insects in 500 galls, 1928-39 


Year 

MiclgeH 

Parasites 

Total insects 

% parasitism 

1928 

1573 

1607 

3180 

51 

1029 

1235 

2204 

3439 

64 

1930 

341 

556 

897 

62 

1931 

840 

1323 

2163 

61 

1932 

1480 

1662 

3142 

53 

1933 

2810 

428 

3238 

13 

1934 

796 

633 

1429 

44 

1935 

2:34 

148 

382 

38 

1036 

675 

674 

1349 

50 

19:37 

783 

346 

1129 

31 

1938 

574 

212 

786 

27 

1939 

265 

207 

472 

44 


In 1930 and also in 1934 and 1935 the total inse(;t population showed 
remarkable drops. It has already been suggested ( 1 ) that the 1930 decrease was 
due to the effect of the August-September 1929 drought on the behaviour of the 
sap in the willows. The sap stopped rising, thus cutting the food supply of the 
insects about to overwinter, and the winter buds were formed very early. In a 
similar manner the hot dry summers of 1933 and 1934 may have been respon- 
sible for the fall in insect numbers in 1934 and 1935 through their effect on 
plant growth. In the first instance, the willows and the insect population took 
two seasons 1930 and 1931 (or six generations of midge) to recover their 
normal growth and numbers, the latter in the spring of 1932. 

In the second instance the 1936 figures showed an increase over the 1935 
figures, but further recovery to normality was prevented by the fact that by 
this date the willows were being allowed to go out of cultivation and be 
exterminated by cattle. From this date onwards the insect population 
steadily decreased for the same reason. 

(h) Relative parasitism of the midge 

In addition to the six species of parasitic Hymenoptera that have been 
reared, a predaceous Cecidomyid, Lestodiplosis sp., has been reared in insigni- 
ficant numbers as follows: 1928, 3; 1929, 18; 1930, 12; 1931, 3; 1932, 3; 1933, 4; 
1934, 11; 1935, 1; 1936, nil; 1937, 1; 1938, nil; 1939, 2. 
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Reference to Table 4 and Fig. 3 shows that there exists a positive correla- 
tion between the numbers of midges and parasites. This suggests that relative 
parasitism as high as 64 % exerts no control on the numbers of midges. There 
is no correlation between the size of total population (midges and parasites) 
and the percentage parasitism. Additional examination of the data involving 
the percentage changes from year to year in the numbers of the total popula- 
tion and in those of the parasites reveals that such changes are almost identical 
(regression of log of parasites on log of total population equals +0*9). This 
indicates that the parasites do not become any more efficient at high popula- 
tions than at low ones and therefore cannot have any balancing effect by 
cutting off extreme fluctuations. 

There is no evidence that the absolute number of parasites lags behind 
that of the host midge. This may be due to the fact that only every third 
generation was studied. 

Fig. 3 also shows clearly that when the numbers of midges dropped in 1930 
and again in 1935, the numbers of parasites also dropped, while the relative 
parasitism was hardly affected. 

On the other liand, the relative parasitism in 1933 was exceptionally low, 
although the numbers of midges was high. Tt has previously been suggested (2) 
that a reversal in the relative times of emergence of host insect and parasites 
is a possible explanation of this sudden fall in numbers of parasites. 

(c) Emergence 

Table 5 shows the fre(]uency of the weekly period of peak emergence of 
R. heferobia and its parasites, collected at Syston in the autumn and kept over 
the winter at Harpeiiden, duriTig the twelve years under consideration. It will 
be seen that usually most of the midges emerged in the week 28 May to 3 June, 
while most of the parasites emerged within the subsequent two weeks. The 
details of the actual numbers of midges emerging have been given in Table 3 
of the present paper and Tal)le 6 of (1). 

Table 5. Frequency of peak emergence of R. lieterobia and Us 
parasites, 1928-39 

Occurrences 


Week 

Midge 

I'jirasitea 

14—20 May 


- 

21-27 May 

{) 

— 

28 May-3 June 

15 

3 

4-10 June 

3 

12 

11-17 June 

3 

11 

18-24 June 

— 

3 

25 ,lune-l July 

— 

3 


Fig. 4 gives the dates of first emergence of the midge and its parasites 
during the twelve years as well as the peak weeks. The full lines represent the 
midge, while the dotted lines represent the parasites. The horizo!ital lines 
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represent the weeks of the peak emergences. It will be seen that the seasonal 
effect on the first dates of midge emergence is large, the range of first emergence 
extending from 13 April to 10 May. But the peak week of midge emergence, i.e. 
the week in which the greatest numbers of the midges emerge, is fairly constant. 
In the case of the first emergences the parasites^ are not so affected as the 
midges, but the peak weeks of the parasites are more variable than those of the 
midges. This is probably duo to variations from year to year in the numbers of 
individuals in the six species of parasites involved and the seasonal dates of 
emergence of the species. The first dates of emergence do not appear to be such 
reliable indicators of the season s earliness or lateness as are the peak weeks of 
emergence. But it must l)e remembered that “earliness” or ‘dateness alters 
very rapidly even from week to week in some seasons. 



Fig. 4. First and ])eak wccUh of oni('rgenc*e of lUmhdopkm/a heterobia and ita parasites, ]9i]S-,39. 

1st emergence of H. hfU^robia; B, that, of jjaraaitoH; O', ])eak week of B. hftfrohia; ami that 
of parasiteH. 

The view is put forwai’d that the graphs indicate that although the weather 
usually affects the midge and its parasites to the same extent, it does not 
invariably do so. If this is the case one can sec how in some years, although the 
parasites are abundant, they will not be a])le to attack successfully the midges 
owing to the different relative periods of emergence. 

In conclusion, this twelve year study has served to illustrate the immense 
complexity of populations in the field and the almost insuperable difficulties 
encountered when studying them. However, this type of population study 
could be developed and improved in at least three ways. First, when the 

^ It is thought justifiable to consider that the first parasite to emerge will in all probability be 
the same species each year. 
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seasonal appearance and interrelationships of the various species of parasites 
involved have been worked out as far as possible, the part they play should be 
considerably clearer. Secondly, in this particular study only the overwintering 
generation of the midge has been under consideration. Thirdly, twelve years is 
only a short period during which to observe the effect of weather; a far longer 
period is to be desired. Data of this nature can be amassed without interrupting 
other work and in fact it becomes a matter of simple routine. For this reason 
it is to be hoped that, however indeterminate the present results appear, other 
workers will be encouraged to accumulate similar data on various insects and 
rest assured that their work will be of some use. One major difficmlty, which 
apparently everyone will meet, is that with the excjeption of a few species the 
parasitic Hymenoptera are inade(|ua,tely known, while the knowledge of tlieir 
life histories lags still further behind. 

6. Summary 

1. This study of the gall midge Khabdophaga heterobia H.Lw. is a continua- 
tion of the third study in the series, which covered the years 1928 33, and the 
data for the years 1934*-9 are given. In addition, the results of the wliole 
twelve years, 1928-39, arc reviewed. 

2. The changes in the total insect population (midge and parasites) have 
been discussed. Birds are shown to play an important role in reducing the 
total population during the winter months. The drop in 1930 was probably 
caused by a drought in the late summer of 1929. The hot summers of 1933 
and 1934, acting through the plant growth, caused similar reductions in 1934 
and 1935. Since 1936 the population has steadily fallen because the willows 
have been allowed to go out of cultivation and become exterminated as a result 
of grazing. 

3. A positive correlation has been found to exist between the numbers of 
midges and parasites, but there is no correlation betwee]i the size of the total 
population (midges and parasites) and the percentage parasitism. The changes 
from year to year in the numbers of the total population and in those of the 
parasites are almost identical. It is concluded that relative parasitism as high 
as 64% exerts no control on the number of midges and also that the parasites 
do not become more efficient at high population levels than at low ones and so 
cannot have any balancing effect. 

4. The readiness of the midge and its parasites to emerge in response to 
extra warmth given in March has been denionst rated. Under normal conditions 
dates of first emergence have varied from 13 April to 16 May in the (*ase of the 
midge, but the variation is less when the weeks of maximum emergences are 
considered. The emergence of the parasites usually follows closely that of the 
midge but in some years the weather appears to act dilferentially on the midge 
and its parasites as regards the dates of emergence. 
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1. Introduction 

This is the eighth of a series of papers giving the results of an attempt to study 
fluctuations in insect populations as they occur in nature. The present con- 
tribution is a continuation of the account, started in the first paper (1) of the 
series, of the wheat blossom midges, Contarinia triiici Kirby and Sitodvplosis 
mosellana G4hin, on the classical field of wheat (Broadbalk) at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpendeii. 

In sections 2 and 3 new information is given covering the period 1932-40, 
and in section 4 the data for relative parasitism from 1928- 9 to 1939-40 are 
laid out. in section 5 the emergence of the midges and their parasites, incidence 
of attack by the midges and the relative parasitism for the whole period, 
1927-40, are discussed. In the remaining sections questions of more general 
interest receive attention. 

The methods used have been basically the same as in the previous years 
(1927-31). However, when the plots on the field were divided into fifths and 
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one-fifth left fallow each year (1935 onwards), 13 ears were taken as a sample 
from each fifth under wheat of the ten plots considered, making a total of 
52 ears from each plot. This enabled the incidence of attack on the first, 
second, third and fourth wheat crops after one year’s fallow to be observed. 
But when considering the population of the field as a whole 50 ears only from 
each of the ten plots have been taken into account. 


2. Biology 
(a) Emergence 

The dates of emergence of the two midges in 1929-31 were not given in 
the previous contribution ( 1 ) and are included in Tables 1 and 2. It will be 
seen that the crest of emergence (denoted by heavy type) of C, tritici has 
always occurred in the three-week period 4-24 June. In 1933 and 1940 the 
peak was reached earliest, i.e. 4-10 June, but in the remaining ten years, 
the peak was reached five times in the week 11-17 June and five times in the 
week 18 24 June. In the case of S. mosellana the range of peak emergence 
has been a week longer and later, 4 June-1 July. In 1933 and 1937 the crest 
was reached in the week 4-10 June, in four years in the week 11-17 June, in 
four years in the week 18-24 June and in two years 25 June-1 July. 

The dates of first emergence can be ascertained by reference to Fig. 4 in 
section 5. In the case of C. tritici they have varied from 30 May in 1933 and 
31 May in 1 940 to 17 June in 1929. In the case of S. mosellana they range from 
29 May in 1933 to 17 June in 1929. 

Most years the above peaks of emergence obtained in the insectary were 
checked by observation with those actually occurring on Broadbalk. It was 
obvious that the correspondence was (piite good. In addition, in 1935 
Mr P. S. Milne placed his mechanical trap (8) in Broadbalk and the captures 
of both species of midge were recorded daily. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the daily numbers of ( 7 . tritici and S, mosellana re- 
spectively caught in this manner and those obtained by rearing them in the 
insectary. Since the midges are sliort-lived the numbers caught will correspond 
closely with those of actual emergence and oviposition. From the graphs it will 
be seen that the dates of the midges in the field correspond closely with those 
bred in the insectary. Naturally the curves of captures vary very much more 
from day to day than those reared under much more constant conditions. In 
fact they resemble in their daily fluctuations those caught in 1927 (Fig. 3 and 
Table 4 in the previous paper). 

A comparison of the three methods — handpicking ovipositing females 
during 1^- hr. five evenings a week ( 1 ), captufe by means of the mechanical 
trap running continuously and breeding in the outdoor insectary — is quite 
interesting. The results are shown in Table 3. 
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It will be realized that handpicking is the most laborious method and gives 
no idea of the sex ratio. Trapping also gives no true idea of the sex ratio, and 
the need for accurate determination of the species is involved as other species 
are also caught. Both handpicking and trapping, however, reveal the day-to- 
day effect of adverse conditions on the activities, e.g. oviposition of the midges, 



June J uly 

Fig. 1 . Daily numbers of Contarmia triticiy 1935. captured, reared. 

and this is probably a major factor in the determination of the subsequent 
population of the larvae. Breeding, under the conditions used, does, however, 
afford an accurate idea of the time of emergence in the field. 

The sex ratios of the two species as obtained from the breeding in the 
outdoor insectary are set out in Table 4. The numbers reared can be ascertained 
by reference to Tables 1 and 2. 
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The numbers of C, tritici emerging in the August and September of the 
same year as the larvae have been too small to allow an estimate of the sex 
ratio to be made except in the summer of 1929 when 234 midges emerged. In 
this case the sex ratio was 50 : 50. Taking the total number of midges emerging 
at this period of the year from 1930-9, when 360 midges emerged, the sex 
ratio is 46 : 54, 



Fig, 2. Daily numbers of Sitodiploais moadlana, 1936. captured, reared. 

This late summer partial emergence of C, tritici has occurred in eleven 
out of the thirteen summers under observation. The dates of this emergence 
have been as follows: 192*9, 22 August-3 September; 1930, 19-27 August; 
1931, 13 August-20 September; 1932, 16-21 August; 1933, 4-8 August; 1934, 
6-23 August; 1935, 18-31 August; 1936, 26 August; 1937, 10-21 August; 
1939, c. 20 August; 1940, 23 August sqq. 
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Table 3. Comparison of numbers of midges obtained by three different methods 






Larvae in 500 

The 



Numbers 


ears in same 

previous 

Method 

caught 

Sex ratio 

year 

year 



C. 

tritici 



Handpicking, 1927 

1243 

0: 100 

1780 

— 

Mechanical trap, 1935 
Breeding, 1935 

550 

915 

6:94) 

42 ; 58) 

4297 

3362 



S, mosellana 



Handpicking, 1927 

1007 

0: 100 

715 

— 

- Mechanical trap, 1935 
Breeding, 1935 

2473 

244 

1 : 991 

36 : 641 

4226 

572 

Table 4. 

Sex ratio of Contarinia tritici and Sitodiplosis mosellana 

Year 

C. tritici 

S. mosellana 

Year 

C, tritici 

/S', mosellana 

1928-9 

36:64 

57 : 43 

1934-5 

42 : 58 

36:64 

1929-30 

47 : 53 

40 : 60 

1935-6 

42:58 

41 :59 

1930-1 

41 : 59 

48 : 52 

1936-7 

39:61 

39 : 61 

1931-2 

46 : 54 

35 ; 65 

1937-8 

32 : 68 

33:67 

1932-3 

39:61 

46 : 54 

1938-9 

45 : 55 

40 : 60 

♦1933-4 

36 ; 64 

45 : 55 

1939-40 

41 :59 

35 : 65 

* The figures for this year 

were obtained from the extra 

material used, as 

so few midges 

emerged from the material obtained from Broadbalk. 



Fig. 3. Percentage emergence in insectarj' of Coniarinia tritici (A) and Sitodiplosia moaellana (B), 

1929~4;0. 
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I’he percentage emergence of the niidg(‘s from the larvae obtained the 
previous year has vari(‘d tremendouslv% from 3 ti) t)()‘J{, in the ('ase of C, tnUc/i 
and from 4 and 00% in the case of S. mnsrUava, Of the latter species more 
midges emerg(Ml in 1039 than larvm^ put in the breeding pots during 1938, 
giving a figure of 131%, enn^rgence. This phenomenon is dealt with in the 
next section. Fig. 3 shows tlie. p(‘rcentage emergtuice of the two spectes from 
19U9 to 1940. It will be scmui that ther(‘ is a correlation, but in four years the 
sp(‘cies did not behav(‘ in the same manner. As th(‘ conditions under which 
the larvae are hepl over winter are constant, it would appear that tlie midges 
do not respond in tin' same manner evauy Avintvr. It is saf(‘ to presume that 
the insectary (ondi lions do give a constant relative indication of what is 
occurring in the held, e.g. wint(‘r mortality, since tli(‘ same percentage^, is not 
always reansl. 

The effect of tlie wi/jfnr on t he actual survival of tin' midges must ])t‘ an 
important fac'tor in determining the' subse'epicnt potential infestation of the' 
wheat. It has already be'en indicate'el earlier in the section that the' weather 
conditions at the time' e)f ('Tin'rgence is anothe'r im])ortant factor gove'rning 
the amount e)f activity and so ovi})osition. 

{h) Larrac orrrfviH/crhn/ more lliao oar n'inier 

jVnotlie'r factor dete'rmining the infestation of the' whe'at in tin' subst'(|u('nt 
ye'ar by (\ tritiei is the' pe'rea'iitage' ed’ the' larva, e that e'lm'rge's tlie same' yea,r 
as tin' larvae*, i.e*. in August and S<‘j>te‘mbe'r (sen' Table* 1). This would not 
apply to infestations eif S. thoselhum, as tln're* is no seconela, ry or ])artia,l 
e'merge'ne'.e in this spe*e*ies. The* mielge's eef this jiartial e'me'rgeme'e' of (\ Irifici 
lireed on ceiuedi grass (Tril/eum repens), aiiel see if a e*,onsieh'rable numlie'r e'lne'rge* 
in August a considerable* additional ])opidatie>n earn be built u]) reaely for lln* 
ne'xt year. Fexr example, in the sumrne'r of 1929, 234 ineli vieluals eif (\ Iriiiei 
euriergeel in August^ and, although t he* sample eif la rvae vs as he'avily pa,T’asit ize'd, 
as shown by the* number that emerge'd in 1930, onlv one* ])ara,site eie've'h^ped 
sufficiently fast te> e'merger in 8e'pt ember 1929. In this way the midge* e*.e>ulel 
get aheael of its parasites. 

Ah't another factor in determining inlVstatieui is the peixa'utage' e>f the 
previous year's larvae that develop inte) mielge's aft,e‘r spe'uding one winter iji 
the soil apart from actual winter mortality. Evidence' lias be'em obtained that 
(L tritiei can spe'iid two winters in the sehl as larvae*. One female (\ tritiei 
emergeel in 1940 in breeding c.ages that hael hael no larvae put in since the 
summer of 1938. 

In the case of S, nioseUana this lengthening e>f the larval perioei appears 
to occur more frerjuently. In 1939 more midges emerged than larvae put in 
the pots the previe)us year (Table 2 and Fig. 3). This is explained by the fact 
tiiat for economy the same fibre that had been used in 1937 8 for breeding the 
midges was used in 1938 -9. That from the five tritiei and five mosella7ia pots 
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wiis mixed and redistributed in the ten pots used in 1938, into hve of wdiieli 
tli(‘ 1938 tnlici W(‘re plaeefl and into the otlier tiv(* th(‘ 1938 /Noselland larvae. 
Ill 1939, as already stated, 131 % ntosrlJmta emer^(‘d in the tHosdkina pots 
and 68 tKosellana mid^(*s in the tnlici pots. (No tritici emerged in 

the dioscJl{ina ])(>ts.) ihirt of this l.‘W ‘b, and the (>8 midges Inid obviously eome 
from larv;i(‘ put- in during 1937. Th(‘S(‘ sam(‘ ten fiots v\a'r(' k(*pt over another 
winter (1939 40), no extra larvae laang put in during 1939. In spite of this, 
5 fNoscll(wa (mierg(‘d i?) tlu^ tritici jiots and 74 mosclldVd (mieigial in the 
inosclldna jiots. Th(\se 5 laoscllatHi must liava* eonu* from larvae* put iu dtiring 
1937, since this was tln^ last y(*ar tnosclhmd (*,ould have Ix'en put in these pots 
in whicli tntici larvae* W(*re‘ ])la(a‘el in 193)8. This is eletinite* e*\'ide‘nee‘ that 
?HoscJlfni(f e‘a-n s})e'nel thre'e winte*rs as larvae. Ootli tin* (>8 (coscHand that 
(‘me‘rge*d in the* tritici jieets in 1939 and the* 71 that e*me*rg('e] in the* ke*])t over 
niosclhnia peets in 1940 are* e*vieie*nee* that a. e-otiside'ra ble* niimbeT sp(‘nd twa> 
W''inte*rs as lar\ ae in the soil. In fact., large e‘nough niimbe'rs coulel easih' eari'v 
ov(‘r a, e*xt7\a win1(‘r to ca.use* an e)utl)re‘ak if in one* seasem onl\- a small ])e‘rce*ntage 
of timse that siirvive'el in the* w inte*!' eme‘rg(*el, laiel e‘ggs suea'cssfidh' anel both 
those* larvae* and the* I'e-maining ratheu' large* percentage eef the previous ye*ar 
su]•vi^•e*d the' winter anel e‘nie*rgeel the* subseepie'nt se'asem toge'tlier with a. few' 
tfiat hael be‘e '11 cafrie'd (eve*r twe> e*xtra winte*rs. 

{c) Sutnhcrs (ij htri'dc per infested (jrdi i> 

Idle* nunibe*t‘s of ( \ tritici lai‘\'ae* pe*r iideste'el grain have* eonti!Jue*d te) vary 
consiele*i‘a bl v (ef. Ihibh* 1 ( 1 )). dhibh* 5 give's the* ave'ia.ge* numb<*rs eef larvae* 
])e*r infVste'd grain re*eorel(‘d IVoni 1927 tee 19-10. Tin* a\'e*rage* numlee'rs in the* 
separate' pleet sam])le‘S can be a.se*e‘rtaine'el mi re‘fe*re'ne‘e' te) Table's 8 13 in the* 
pre\’ious paj)(*r (1) anel to Tal)le*s 10 18 in the pre'se'iit ])ape‘r. The actual lange* 
in 193>2 10 has be'e'u freim I up tee 51 in a single* infeste'd grain in 2029 ea eurre'ncos. 
In the* N’e'ars 1927 3)1 the- range* was 1 te) 91 in 5500 e)eein’re‘ne‘e*s. In 1910 the 
numbe'r e)! larxae' pe'r infeste*el grain was exceptionally low and ih) I'e'asem e‘an 
be put forward te) ae-eeiunt for this. The* sampling in 1910 was imt elone* whe'ii 
most e)f the larvae* luiei migrate'el te) the* grounel. The*re* see'ins te) be* no relatie)n 
be'twe'en the* ave*rage* numlee'rs e)! larvae* per inleste'el grain anel the dates of 
sampling or tlie teital nunibe*7’s of larvae' found eer the* 7mnibe‘rs ol infe'ste'e] 
grains. 

Table 5. Accritijc o/’ ( onta ri7iia trit ie-i larnie per i iijestf d (/nii n , 1927 40 


^'oar 

j)iT irilrsted gram 

7 Car 

A \ oragr iium trr 
pi'P intrsted gyeeiii 

19l’7 

7-8 

1 031 

ns 

1028 

10 .7 

1 0.33 

12-3 

J 020 

13-3 

1 030 

7-2 

1030 

13-3 

1037 

8-4 

1031 

lit 

1038 

0-4 

1032 

7-3 

1030 

8-3 

1933 

11-7 

1040 

3-0 
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The numbers of S. hioseUmm have a^aiii beeii remarkably constant, the 
average numbers only varying from 1*1 to 1*5. The actual range in 1932-40 
has been from 1 up to 12 in a single infested grain in 14,045 occuiTences. In 
1927-31 the range was 1 to 10 in 10,005 occuiTences. 

{(1) Alter tHtlive host plants 

The ciuestion of alt(‘rnative host plants is an important factor in enabling 
extra early or late midges to survive and build up reserve populations ready 
to attack wheat. 

Wagner ( 7 ) stated that the later summer partial emergence of C. tritici 
observed by himself and Kirby (6) oviposited on couch grass {T. repens). He 
also stated that midges emerging before the wheat ears emerged oviposit on 
rye. It has also been claimed that (\ tritici can live on ]>arley. 

Similarly, it has been claimed that S. )nosellana attacks rye, barley and 
oats in addition to wheat, and the povsent investigator (1) r(‘corded this species 
ovipositing on slender foxtail grass (AlopecKrus wyosuroides). 

In 1932 C. tritici was rearcTl successfully to the full-grown larval stage on 
couch grass (T. repens), slender foxtail (A. wyosuroides) and rye. Negative 
results with C. tritici were obtaimnl in attempts to breed it on rye grass 
(Lolium perenne), meadow foxtail (A. prate n sis) and timothy (Fhleum pratense). 
Once, however, oviposition was obtained on timothy. 

No experiments have l)een made yet with S. moseUana. 

3. Degree of infestation, 1932-40 

The full figures from the ten plots of percentage ear and kernel attack, 
number of larvae present, number of kernels attacked as well as the total 
number of kernels, spikelets and blind spikelets can be found in Tables 10-18. 

Table 6 gives the degr(‘e of infestation by C. tritici and S. mosellana 
of 500 ears of wheat on Broad balk field considered as a whole for the years 
1932-40. This table is a continuation of Table 0 in the previous contribution (1). 
These figures will be discussed later (section 5 (/y)), when the fluctuations over 
the whole period of fourteen years receive consideration. 

Table 6. Degree of infestation or percenUuje kernel attack by Contarinia tritici, 
and Sitodiplosis mosellana on Broadbalk, 1932- 40 



1932 

1933 

1934 

C. 

1935 

iriiici 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

No. of larvae 

7356 

1474 

3362 

4297 

708 

2555 

378 

1116 

977 

No. of attacked 

1039 

126 

285 

351 

114 

297 

35 

132 

247 

kernels 

Percentage attacked 

50 

0-7 

1-5 21 

S. ttwsellami 

0-5 

1-7 

0-2 

0-7 

M 

No. of larvae 

3114 

319 

572 

4226 

2872 

3420 

827 

1615 

2291 

No. of attacked 

2200 

273 

477 

2988 

2104 

2409 

676 

1218 

1640 

kernels 

Percentage attacked 

10-8 

1*4 

2-5 

17-9 

9-2 

13-9 

3-2 

9-1 

7-5 

No. of kernels in 

20,933 

18,920 

18,859 

16,745 

22,940 

17,240 

20,883 

17,824 

22.043 

sample of 500 cars 
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4. Kelative parasitism, 1929-40 

It has not yet been possible* to prooee'd a,ny furtln*!* with the id(‘ntification 
and biology of the parasites (1), neither have experiments yet been carri(*d 
out in the field to ascertain how' similar are the ratios of the emergence* of the 
midges and parasites in the held and laboratory. 

In Table* 7 the total midges and parasites reared from the 1928 9 season 
up to date aiv given, as well as the relative ])arasitism in the various samples 
anel the average re'lative* parasitism for each season. In 1933 4 so few insects 
were reareel that the figures of relative parasitism are not trustworthy. 

These r(‘sults arc discussed in section 5 (/>). 

Table 7. lielafive parasifistH Jlgurrs, ohlaincd by hrrcdiny hi the hiseetary, of 
Contarinia tritici and Sitodiplosis mosellana, 1928-40 


Samj)les of r<‘lati\c or elfoctive % ])arasitisrn 


\’('ar 

3 otal 
midL'es 

1 otal 
j)arasitos 

1 

•) 

.3 

4 

.7 

Average* 

19:2s -9 

181 

19 

C. Irlfic 

10 

i 




10 

1929 :io 

2.744 

9.33 

;7 

27 

28 

.39 

31 

20 

19:i0- 1 

87.3 

979 

38 

09 

77 

74 

— 

74 

1 9111 -2 

1928 

1.770 

04 

40 

39 

40 

43 

4.7 

I9:i2 ;i 

.70) 

1.72 

SO 

77 

00 

00 


72 

193.3 4 

1.3 

31 

00 

88 


— 


(77) 

1934 .3 

91."> 

432 

,3;7 

2U 

.34 

.30 

.37 

31 

193;-) () 

1378 

200 

8 

0 

12 

10 

19 

12 

193() 7 

301 

()7 

18 

— - 

— 

— 

— - 

18 

1937-S 

.7.78 

42 

13 

•) 

1.7 

3 

0 

7 

193S-9 

242 

7 

2-3 

0 

•>.5 

9-7 

.7 

3-9 

1939-40 

;7SS 

1 

0 

0 

0-7 

0 

0 

0-14 

1 92S- 9 

47 

130 

S. tnoseUfitta 

73 




7.3 

1929 30 

12;7 

93 

40 

47 


— 


43 

1930-1 

88 

482 

09 

78 

98 

92 


84 

1931-2 

no 

014 

94 

90 

81 

80 

80 

8.7 

1 9.32-3 

1.71 

010 

77 

8.3 

79 

81 


80 

193.3-4 

8 

0 

37 

70 

— 


— 

(43) 

19.34-;3 

244 

100 

1.7 

28 

• .37 

27 

37 

28 

19.3.3-(; 

1 400 

191 

17 

S 

JO 

1.3 

12 

12 

1930-7 

107 

2.7;7 

42 . 

91 

87 

81 

0.7 

7.3 

1937-8 

221 

140 

77 

22 

07 

29 

00 

48 

19.38-9 

1041* 

43 

4 - 2 

7 

7-3 

4-4 

1*9 

4 

1939-40 

192 

08 

.7 

0 

72 

20 

17 

18 

More midge 

s than larvae jmi in 

the previous 

year. 

For «‘\ 

planation 

Hei* .S(‘etjon 



5. DisoxTssioN OP RESoi/rs, 1927 40 
(a) Enaryence 

As Avas shown ])revioiislv (1) most of the C. frilici adults emerg(* during 
the night, thougli some eiiKU’gence does tabu* place throughout the day. 

Full details of the emergences per week of both species are giv(*n in 
Tables 1 and 2 of this paper. Fig. 4 shows the actual dates of the first emergence 
and those of the crest of cTuergence of both apt*cies for each year from 1929 
to 1940 inclusive. In addition, the dates of harvesting the wheat on Broadbalk 
are shown (1927 -40) as well as the dates of 50 wheat-ear emergence from 
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the enveloping sheaths for the years 1933-9. These latter dates refer to the 
precision wheat trials on the Rothamsted Experimental Farm and not 
actually to Broadbalk field. 

It can be seen that these six sets of data are closely correlated, especially 
those of the emergence of the midges and those of the 50 % ear emergence. 
It should be possible to predict, in the first half of June, an early or late 
harvest, provided one knows the dates of either midges’ emergence or the 
50% ear emergence dates. Occasionally, as in 1933, the midges emerge too 



Fig. 4. Dates of first (----) and peak ( ) omergenco of Sitodiplosis inosellana (A) and 

Contariuia iritici (B), 1929-40 (C) of 50% whoat-oar emorgcnco, 1933--9, and (D) of 
harvesting Broadbalk wheat, 1927-40. 

early for successful oviposition, i.e. before the wheat ears have emerged, and 
then they oviposit on their alternate host plants. In such a year the infestation 
on the wheat shows a marked decrease. For example, the infestation in 1933 
on Broadbalk was 1474 larvae compared with 7356 the previous year in the 
case of (7. iritici, while the corresponding figures for S. mosellana were 319 and 
3114. This lack of coincidence of midge and ear emergence is probably a 
comparatively rare phenomenon. In 1940 the midge emergence was equally 
early, but in this case, by observation, so was the wheat-ear emergence. 
Consequently there was no similar decrease in numbers of midge larvae. 

Both species of midge seem as a rule to reach the crest of their emergence 
a few days before the 50% ear emergence date and C. iritici slightly before 
S. mosellana. 
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(b) Incideme of attack 

The method of obtaining the correct date for sampling, i.e. the date when 
the greatest number of larvae would still be in the ears, has been to allow 
3-4 weeks to lapse after the peak emergence of the midges. This latter date 
has been obtained by rearing the larvae of the previous year’s infestation in 
an outdoor insectary. It has been shown (section 2 (u)) that dates of emergence 
so obtained approximate closely those in the field. In order to fix the exact 
day for sampling test examinations of the ears have been made to check the 
stage of growth of the larvae, and the state of the weather has also been noted. 
Sampling has, when possible, been done rather before rain than after, at the 
beginning of a week rather than just before a week-end, and so on. This is 
because the larva(‘. tend to leave the wheat ears after rain and after the wheat 
ears have been cut. The dates of sampling, which can be ascertained from 
Tables 8- 13 in the previous contribution ( 1 ) and from Tables 10-18 in the 
present paper, have varied from 8 to 10 July. They have extended from 21 to 
32 days after the peak emergence of C. tritici and from 18 to 30 da}'s after the 
])eak of N. moseUana. 

The number of larvae found in 500 ears of wheat from 1927 to 40 can be 
found for 1927 31 in Table 6 of the previous contribution (1) and for 1932-40 
in Tal)l(' 0 of the present paper. It will be seen that in the case of C. tritici 
the lowest figure has been 378 in 1938 and the highest 19,273 in 1931. 
S. ntosdlana was most scarce in 1933, only 319 larvae being found, and most 
abundant in 1931, when 0027 were present. 

In Figs. 5 and 0 the numbers of larvae, the relative parasitism per cent and 
the jiercentage eniergencci of the midges in the insectary are dc'picted. The 
parasitism figures are plotted in the year of the midges’ and parasites’ emergencti 
and not in the year in which the parasites were in the larvae. 8o the larvae 
of any one year are parasitized to the extent shown the subsequent year. 

( 'Onsidering C. tritici, it wdll be seiui that after low numbers in 1927 and 
1928 a large increase took place and high numbers were present in 1929, 1930 
and 1931 . Then the relative parasitism became high and the numbers of larvae 
fell. Subsequently the midge larvae again rose. It is thought that the low 
number of larvae in 1930 was purely local, perhaps even restricted to Broad balk 
field. In such an event 1930 was in reality the second peak year since the 
study was started. x4n excessively heavy rainfall occurred in this year just 
when the ♦peak emergence of midges was being approached, and this pre- 
cipitation (slightly over the normal rainfall for tlu^ whole of June), which 
levelled the clay, was followed by a week of hot sunshine which in its turn 
consolidated the soil. No midges were observed ovipositing during this week 
and it is believed that no emergences could have taken place. By 1938 another 
trough in larval numbers had been reached. Thus in the fourteen years of the 
study there have been three troughs (1927, 1933 and 1938) and tw’^o peaks 
(1929-31 and 1935-7). 




Percentage relative parasitism and emergence 
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In the case of S, ynosellana the same cycle has been encountered, two peaks 
(1931 and 1935 7) and three troughs (1927-9, 1933-4 and 1938). The same 
local disturbance in 193G was recorded but, as would be expected owing to the 
slightly later date of midge emergence and oviposition, it was not so marked 
in this species. 

The figures of relative parasitism for 1928-9 to 1939 -40 have already been 
given in Table 7. 

Referring to Figs. 5 and 6 again, it will be seen in the case of C. iritici that 
the parasitism was low in 1928 9 but then rose. Since 1935 it has been low, 
until in 1939-40 parasites were almost absent. The high parasitism in 1933 
and 1934 might have helped in causing the reduction in numbers of larvae 
found in 1929 31, the first peak, but the parasitism was not sufficiently high 
to have caused the reduction observed in 1938-40 of the second peak (1935 7). 
[It has already been pointed out that the number of larvae per kernel in 1940 
was unaccountably very low.] So some other factor or factors must have been 
responsible, just as the large fall from 1931 to 1933 can be partly accounted 
for by incomplete adjustment of emergence of midges and wheat ears (see 
previous section). 

In the case of 8, ynosellana there have been two periods of high parasitism, 
1931-4 and 1937, in both of which the percentage relative parasitism was high 
enough to reduce the numbers of midge larvae. 

The percentage emergence is also shown in Figs. 5 and G, because this may 
well affect the subsequent numbers of larvae present in tlie wheat. 

It would appear from the graphs that years of high relative parasitism and 
years of low numbers are followed by years of low relative parasitism in both 
species of midges. It would also seem that high relative parasitism accom- 
panies low winter survival and low relative parasitism accompanies high 
winter survival. This is understandable, as the parasites may easily be more 
hardy than the midges and, in addition, certain conditions cause the midges 
to postpone their emergence and spend extra winters in the soil before 
emerging as adult midges (see section 2 {b)). 

It has been suggested ( 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 ) that, considering both species together, 
possibly there are regular fluctuations in numbers with peaks of abundance 
occurring every fourth, fifth or sixth year. By observation 1916, 1920 and 
1926 were peak years. In tlie present study nothing has disproved this 
suggestion. In fact it would seem that each species has a somewhat similar 
rhythm, as has just been shown. If, however, both species are considered 
together for the sake of those who do not trouble to distinguish between tlie 
two species, tlie rhythm does not appear to be masked in spite of the dis- 
proportionate abundance in some years of C. tntici and the disproportionate 
distribution of S. mosellana in the grain. For the sake of convenience the 
percentage grain attack and the total number of larvae are set out in Table 8 
and Fig. 7. It will be seen that the data for the year 1 936 upset the smoothness 
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Table 8. Prevalence of the wheat blossom, midges 1927-40 on Broadhalk 


Year 

% grain 

Number of 

Yield in 

attacked 

larvae 

cwt./acre 

1927 

3*2 

2,495 

8-6 

1928 

6-5 

4,238 

29-0 

1929 

7-7 

19,852 

120 

1930 

17-6 

22,340 

15-4 

1931 

21-4 

25,290 

12*2 

1932 

158 

10,470 

11-2 

1933 

2*1 

1,793 

16-4 

1934 

40 

3,934 

22-0 

1935 

200 

8,483 

11-2 

193(j 

9-7 

3,580 

7-7 

1937 

15-0 

5,975 

9-5 

1938 

3-4 

1,205 

24-8 

1939 

9-8 

2,731 

16-3 

1940 

84) 

3,268 

23-5 



and Sitodiplosis niosdlana)^ 1927-40. 
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of the cycles. It has already been pointed out that the abnormal precipitation 
and subsequent hot week may be responsible for this. But in addition, in 1936 
the Rothamsted wheat figures on Broadbalk field, regarding the effects of 
manurial treatments and so on, were strange as a whole although other fields 
on the same farm gave normal results. 

In addition to the percentage grain attacked and the number of larvae, 
the yields of wheat are given in Table 8. It appears that when the midges are 
abundant the yield is low and vice versa. The correlation between the per- 
centage of grain attacked and the yield is significant when adjustments are 
made to the yields 1927 31 to allow for differences in the system of cropping 
and fallowing (see section 7). 

If some correlation between midge infestation and yield is accepted and 
if there is no adetjuate compensation in the wheat ear that has been attacked 
between the time of the attack and harvest, then the midges must be considered 
as j)ests. If on tlie other hand there is compensation, the numbers of midges 
can only be regarded as an indication of the size of yield, or in other words 
a measure of those climatic conditions during the previous months which 
influence the yield of wheat.^ 

(r) Factors ivflucffclvf/ the rise and fall in population 

This study has shown definitely that there are certain periods in the year 
durijig which factors, wdiich may be roughly termed weather factors, are of 
great importari(a‘ in infiiiencing the subsecjuent numl>ers of the midges and 
their ])arHsites. While these factors have not been analysed, it may be useful to 
point out the y)articular periods in the y(‘ar when th(‘y have their greatest effects. 

For sak(‘. of convenience one can begin a survey of the year in July wdien 
the larvae are in the ears and approaching full growth. If the weather is 
unduly dry the fully grown larvae cannot leave the ears of wheat to pupate 
in the soil. Under such circumstances there is a chance that they wall be 
removed with the, crop from the field. 

The next period follow^s immediately and extends into August. In most 
years a partial emergence of C. tritici occurs in August and sometimes early 
September (see section 2 (a)). Whatever the factors are which cause this 
emergence they can greatly influence the population th(‘. next year in either 
direction, increase or decrease. As this superiiiiriierary generation can breed 
successfully on couch grass, it is easy to see how a very large additional increase 
in the population can become available to attack the wdieat the following 
year, if this partial emergence is considerable, and conditions are suitable for 
this midge to reach the larval stage before the winter. On the other hand, if 

^ The larvae of C. tritici live on the sap rising to form the grain whereas those of S. moscUana 
feed on the sap in newly formed grain causing shrunken or offal grain. It seems probable there- 
fore that compensation in the unattacked grain is more likely to take place alter an attack by 
C. tritici than after one by S. mosellana. It this is found to be true C. tritici should be considered 
ess of an injurious pest than S. mosellana. 
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this summer emergence is considerable but its 6^^ cannot develop sufficiently 
before the winter sets in, it may materially reduce those available for the next 
year’s infestation. 

The winter is the next critical period. It has been shown that only a small 
percentage of the larvae survive some winters, whereas after others a large 
proportion survive and emerge the following spring. 

This leads on to the period, i.e. April and May, when the larvae of C. tritici, 
at least, come out of the cocoons in which they overwinter and wander about 
in the soil, and then pupate about eight days before emergence as adult 
midges. This phenomenon, together with the fact that some of the midges 
spend more than one winter before emerging as adults, leads one to suspect that 
some factors, which influence this exit from the winter cocoons and then pupation , 
are at work at this season of the year. If a large proportion of the overwinter- 
ing larvae do not emerge as adults after one winter, an accumulation of larvae 
could be amassed in the soil ready to emerge when conditions are favourable. 

The next critical period is at the time of emergence, i.e. June, when the 
wheat ears are emerging. It has been shown that when once emergence starts 
the peak is quickly reached and under constant conditions the emergence 
curve is smooth. But under field conditions several days during this emergence 
period are usually extremely unfavourable for activity and oviposition. A few 
such unfavourable days would cause a marked diminution in the number of 
eggs laid, especially as the adult midges normally live only 24 hr. In un- 
favourable weather they stay down at the base of the w^heat and here the risk 
of being caught by spiders is considerable. 

The actual reason for earliness or lateness in emergence of the adult midges 
is not known. It may be connected with the number of accumulated degrees 
of temperature through the winter or spring months. As a rule the midges 
emerge as the wheat ears are emerging, but occasionally these emergences do 
not coincide and then the midges go to their alternative host plants. 

In other words, the factors influencing the earliness or lateness of the 
midges and the wheat are closely correlated, but there are exceptions, for 
example, in 1933 at Harpenden (see section 5 (a)) and in 1934 at Agassiz, 
British Columbia. In this latter year the height of emergence occurred on 
11 June, the average date being 7 July, with the result that the earliest sowing 
of wheat was heavily infested and even winter wheat (late varieties) was 
attacked. The midges {S. rnosellana) were a month earlier than usual, and 
although the wheat was earlier it was not a month earlier. In this connexion 
Mr E. Glendenning of the Entomological Laboratory, Agassiz, B.C., who has 
very kindly given the writer the above information, has written (13 Jan. 1937) 
that the standard indicator he uses for a safe sowing date is the blossoming of 
the European plum. Wheat sowings previous to this event are reasonably free 
from midge infestation, as they flower just before the main midge emergence. 

To summarize, the following conditions would result in an outbreak of 
midges: (1) a large summer supernumerary emergence of C, tritici together 
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with suitable conditions for the development of the (2) a winter of high 
midge survival, (3) spring conditions causing pupation and emergence following 
seasons during which an accumulation of larvae occurred in the soil, and 
(4) favourable weather at the time of emergence and oviposition. 

The effect on the parasites of favourable factors for midge increase is not 
understood. But it has been suggested in tlie previous section (5 (6)) that 
high relative parasitism follows high numbers of larvae and low relative 
parasitism follows low midge numbers. This may be simply a matter of parasite 
food supply. But it has also been suggested that high relative parasitism 
accompanies low winter survival of the midges and low relative parasitism 
accompanies high winter survival. 

6. Effect of manuring 

The percentage grain infestation by the two species of midges during the 
years 1932 *40 are shown in Tables 10 -18. These are complementary to 
Tables 7 -13, which cover the years 1927-31, in the previous contribution (1). 
Ten diff(‘reiitly manured plots have been examined each year. 

Plot Treatment 

2 Dung. 

3 IJnmaniired (since 1839). 

5 C'omplote minerals. 

8 Complete minerals + G18 Ih. sulphate of ammonia (S./A.). 

10 412 lb. 8. /A. only. 

11 412 lb. S./A. + 3| cwt. super. 

12 „ „ +366 lb. S./soda. 

13 „ „ +200 lb. S./jmtaah. 

14 ,, ,, +280 lb. S. /magnesia, 

16 Complete minerals + 550 lb. nitrate soda. 

No constant significant effect of manuring on the incidence of attack by 
either of the midges can be detected. 

7. Effect of fallowing 

In 1925-6 fallowing W'as started on Broadbalk and for two seasons 1925-6 
and 1 926-7 the western or upper three-fifths of the field were fallow. In the next 
two seasons the lower or eastern two-fifths were fallowed. In the season 1 929-30 
the whole field was under wheat in five sections. In the season 1930-1 a 
regular cycle of fallowing was started, one-fifth of the field being fallow each 
year for one year. By the 1934-5 season the cycle had got into its stride, so 
that by sampling the four-fifths under wheat one could obtain the first, second, 
third and fourth crops of wheat each year after one year’s fallow. Thus in five 
years, each fifth would have borne these crops and one cycle was completed. 

It was considered advantageous to sample the field from 1935 onwards in 
fourths corresponding to this system of fallowing, in order to discover whether 
or not there was any effect on the infestation by the wheat midges. In order 
to get equal samples from each fourth, two extra ears of wheat were taken 
from each plot, making a total of 52 (4 x 1 3) from each of the ten plots sampled. 
The last two ears examined were discarded for the purpose of considering the 
infestation of 500 ears of wheat from Broadbalk as a whole. 
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In Table 9 the numbers of grains infested by C. tritici and S. mosellana, 
as well as the total number of grains in the first, second, third and fourth 
crops of wheat after one year’s fallow, are set out for the six years 1935-40 
inclusive. 

Table 9. Number of grains infested by Contarinia tritici and Sitoplosis mosellana 
and total grain in first, second, third and fourth crops after one year’s fallow. 
(Sample 13 ears 10 plots x 4 crops = 520 ears per year) 

Number of kernels Number of kesmols 

infested by C. tritici infested by iS. mosellana Total number of grain 



1st 




Ist 




Ist 




Year 

crop 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

crop 

2nd 

3r(l 

4th 

crop 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1935 

68 

89 

141 

64 

733 

603 

883 

846 

4915 

4256 

4293 

3948 

1936 

33 

30 

25 

32 

463 

533 

657 

521 

6750 

5847 

5401 

5795 

1937 

43 

78 

110 

78 

690 

486 

648 

702 

4629 

4617 

4292 

4385 

1938 

1 

10 

8 

16 

75 

255 

129 

242 

5507 

5478 

5261 

5441 

1939 

18 

43 

31 

42 

257 

275 

360 

370 

5025 

4470 

4621 

4513 

1940 

64 

62 

79 

57 

378 

356 

395 

539 

6294 

5575 

5450 

5615 

Total 227 
(6 years) 

312 

394 

289 

2596 

2508 

3072 

3220 

33,120 

30,243 

29,318 

29,697 


The Jowest infestation by C. tritici occurred in the first crop after fallow, 
and the infestation of the first two crops after fallow taken together is apparently 
lower than the infestation of the third and fourth crops after fallow. Similarly, 
in the case of S. mosellana the first two crops are less attacked than the next 
two. The analysis of the infestation by S. mosellana in one complete cyide of 
fallowing, 1935-9, shows that the infestation is significantly lower in the lirst 
two years after fallow than in the third and fourth years. If the figures for 
percentage grain attack are used instead of the absolute numbers, these 
differences are shown up more. The total (for six years) percentage grain 
attacked by C. tritici is 069 in the first crop after fallow, 1-03 in the second, 
1*34 in the third, and ()-97 in the fourth. For S. mosellana the figures are 8-12, 
8*3, 10*5 and 10*9. If allowance is made for the positional differences in 
infestation in the field (the top or western fifth of the field always is com- 
paratively more heavily infested than the rest of the field), the infestation is 
seen to increase, though by the third year the effect of the fallow seems to 
have disappeared, so that in the fourth year the infestation is no heavier than 
in the third year. 

Thus fallowing does reduce the infestation and continuous cropping does 
increase the infestation by both midges. 

It is interesting to note that the number of grains in the first crop after 
fallow is considerably greater than either in the second, third or fourth crop 
after fallow, but in these last three crops the grain number is about the same. 

The figures for the five-year cycle agree closely with the average yields 

of the ten plots, viz. : 

. 1st year after 

fallow 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 

171 14-3 12*6 12-4 

26,826 24,668 23,868 24,082 


Cwt./acre 
No. of grains 
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In other words, the increase in yield after f^illowing would appear to be 
the result largely of an increase in the number of grains per ear; the other 
two factors which control the yield, number of ears per acre and weight per 
grain are apparently not affected by fallowing. In addition the number of^ 
grains is not affected by maniirial treatment, although the weight per grain is. 

8. Relation op number op blind sptkelets to yield op wheat 

There is a strong negative correlation between the number of blind spikelets 
and the number of grains at the time of sampling. Besides this, there is a 
negative correlation between the number of blind spikelets and the total 
possibl(‘. number of grains. In Fig. 8 the dotted line represents the number 
of blind spikelets per year arrangt^l in order of the fewest to the most. 



l^ig. 8. Number of blind spikelets (- - - -), number of grains formed ( ) and the number of 

possible grains ( ), arranged in order of years of fewest blind spikelets to those of most. 
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The years are indicated for sake of convenience. The full line represents the 
number of grains that actually formed, while the lino-dot-linc is the number 
of possible grains that could be formed. It is seen that in years when there is 
a high number of blind spikelets, besides being a low number of grains actually 
formed, there is also a small number of possible grains. 


9. Summary 

1. This is the continuation of the investigation started in 1927 of the 
wheat blossom midges, Coniarinia Iritici Kirby and Silodiplosis moseMana 
Gchin, as they occur on the held of permanent wheat (Broad [)alk) at Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station. 

2. Data are given for the years 1932 40 relating to their biology, viz. 
emergence, number of larvae per infeshnl grain, larvae overwintering more 
than one winter and alternative host plants, as well as to the degree of 
infestation of the wheat and the relative parasitism of the midges. 

3. The results of the whole fourteen-year continuous study are considered. 

4. The date of emergen(M» of the midges is correlated with the wheat-ear 
emergence, and it ap})ears that both are correlat(‘d with the harv(.‘sting dates. 
Thus knowing the dates of either the midge’s emergence or the wheat-ear 
emergence, oiie can apparently pn^dict in June the dat(‘ of harvest. 

5. There seem to Ix' cy(d(\s (about liv(i years) of abundance of C. iritici 
and aS. moscdlana, (dther considered separately or togcddnu*. 

0. Years in whieii there are high numbers of wln^at midg(‘ larvae are 
follow(*d by years of liigh relative parasitism and y(‘ars of low larval number 
are followed by years of low ndative j)arasitism in both sp<*cies of midge. 

7. High relativ(‘. paraasitisni a.(a*.ompa.nies low winter survival of midges 
and parasite's, low relative parasitism accompanie'S high winter survival. 

8. The percentage grain attack is negatively correlated with the yield of 
whcfit. If there is no adequate compensation in the wheat ear that has been 
attacked between the time of the attack and harvest, then the midges must 
be considered as pests. If on the other hand there is (‘.om})ensation, the 
numbers of midge larvae can only bo regarded as an indication of the size of 
yield or in other words a measure of those (dimatic conditions during the 
previous months which influence the yield ol wheat, 

9. Manuring does not affect the intensity of midg(‘. attack. 

10. The oMct of one year’s fallowing is to reduce the infestation by the 
midges, although this is somewhat masked on Broadballc held by positional 
differences in infestation. One part of the field is always comparatively more 
heavily infested than the rest. This effect of fallowing seems to have dis- 
appeared by the third successive crop, i.e. non-rotation increases the infesta- 
tion by both midges. 
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11, The effect of one yearns fallowing on the number of gradn8> ©fi wheait 
is; a marked increase in the first crop after the fallow. The nuaiaberof grains 
in the second crop after fallow, whilfe considerably less, is appreciably greater 
thewii that of the third and fourth crops. 

12, In the years when the number of blind spikelets of wheat is. highv the 
number of possible grains and the actual number of grains formed are lovr. 
Thus by estimating the number of blind spikelets between 5 and 16 July one 
can obtain an early estimate of the number of grains per ear at harvest. But 
unfortunately the number of grains formed per ear does not necessarily 
indicate the yield, since the yield would be measured by the number of ears 
or grains per acre and the weight per grain. 
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J. iNTKODfKTlON 

Al3’Hough niucli work liad been done on the optininni tem]ieratnre for various 
insects, and the inaxiuuini and niinimuin temperature necessary to maintain 
life, relatively little has been done on their preferred temperature. In fact, 
at the time the present work was started only one worker in England had 
ever published on this subject. 

In order to avoid any possible confusion between optimum and preferred 
temperatures it might be well to define them before going further. Although it 
is realized there are many definitions of the optimum temperature of an insect, 
for the purpose of this work it is taken to mean tlie temperature at which the 
greatest number of insects are reproduced in a given ])eriod of time. In other 
words, it is the tein])erature at which the relation between the number of eggs 
laid, the length of life and the mortality is such that the largest numbers of 
individuals survive after a given time. The temperature preferendum. on the 
other hand, is the temperature to whi(4i an insect moves if given its choice of 
a temperature gradient. 

^ Part of a Thesw prcHcuicd to the UuiveiMity of Ijoiidoii for tlic Degree of IMi.D. 
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The term ^preferendum’ was proposed by Dr C. B. Williams while in 
Egypt, in 1922, althougli he never published on this subject himself. Since 
then various workers have adopted the term in one form or another. Herter 
has used 'therinische Indifferenzzone’ and ‘ thermotaktisches Optimum’. 
Bodenheimer & Schenkin used ‘ Vorzugstemperatur More recently Gunn 
has suggested the term 'eccritic’ temperature. 

Temperature preferendum work may be approached from three different 
angles, (a) A comparative study of the temperature reactions of a large 
number of representative insects from various orders, (b) A comparative study 
of such factors influencing the temperature reactions as: age (larvae and 
adults), sex, insects tested with and without food, insects previously kept at 
room and at a constant high temj)erature, and the environment or natural 
habitat of the insect (those inhabiting soil, water, stored products, and also 
parasitic insects, etc.), (c) A detailed jdiysiological study of one species to 
determine why it jjrefers a certain temperature or why it reacts as it does. 
Obviously this latter work could not be undertaken until (a) and (6) had been 
at least partially investigated, l^ecause of a time limit, as much of the present 
work as possible was done under the first twm groups. 

The writer wishes to thank in particular Dr (J. B. Williams for suggesting 
this problem and for his always unfailing help and advice; also the other 
members of the Entomology Department of Rothamsted Experimental Station 
for the helpful atmosphere found there. 

2. Previous literature 

As stated above, the first to carry out work on the temperature prefereTice 
of insects was Williams in 1922 in Egypt. However, this early work was never 
published and the only reference to it is Kirkpatri(*k (]92‘1) in his work on the 
Egyptian cotton-secd bug {Oxycarenus hyaUni/pennis). Kirkpatrick states; 
‘The resting bugs were found, by means of an apparatus devised by Mr C.B. 
Williams, to be tlierjuotropic to a temperature of 36"^ C.’ 

Herter (1923 a and b, 1924, 1925) carried out some })referendum studies on 
insects. His apparatus (‘ Temperaturorgel’) consisted of a cage 01 cm. long, 
10 cm. high and 3 cm. wide, with an aluminium floor, a cardboard roof and glass 
sides. The metal floor was heated at one end with a gas flame and the heat lost to 
the opposite end caused a gradient to be set up. Thermometers were projected 
througl) the cardboard roof. The difficulty with this apparatus was that, owing 
to the lack of insulation, the temperature gradient within the cage varied with 
the room temperature. In his work with wood-ants {Formica rufa) Herter 
showed that the temperature of the environment fi’om w^hich the insect was 
taken influenced its preferred temperature. Figures were quoted which sug- 
gested that with an increase in the initial temperature there was a (X)rre- 
sponding increase in the preferendum, i.e. that the preferendum varied directly 
with the temperature of the insect’s previous habitat. 
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Parker (1924), in his work on the clear- winged grasshopper (Cantmda 
pelluc'ida), placed fifty first and second instar nymphs on a covered glass plate 
which was heated in the centre by an electric lamp from below. The tem- 
perature ranged from 60° C. above the lamp to 18° P. at the edge of the glass. 
The grasshoppers arranged themselves in a definite circile around the central 
area at a temperature of 37 38° C. The experiment was re])eated several times. 
In connexion with an insect’s preference for radiant heat mention should be 
made of the early work of Lodge (1918). In Avorking on the sense reactions of 
house-flies it was observed that they congregated in large numbers round a 
lighted bunsen-burner and arranged themselves in a very definite circle, the 
size of which varied according to tlie distribution of heat. The temj)erature of 
this circle was 42 44° ('. Heat distribution was controlled by [>1acing larger 
or smaller pieces of asbestos over the flame, when the flies arranged themselves 
in larger or smaller circles respectively. If the gas was turned off the flies 
ceased to sit in a ring, but came (‘loser to the base of the burner. 

Kirkpatrick (1925), working with moscpiitoes ((>nfcx pi pirns), f)rovided 
them with water in troughs on tof> of a bar of aluminium lieated at one end. 
The water varied from 14 to 36° (J. and the females showed a decided prc- 
feren(‘e for water at temperatures of 21-23° (J. for oviposition. 

Bodenlieimer k Sclienkin (1928) ref)eat(Ad ITerter’s early experiments with 
several insects. They found that the Hour we(‘vil {Triholiuni cnafnsunt) had a 
prefenmdum of 2L7()0 2fr568°(t if previously kept at a temperature of 
15 18° (.^ However, beetles kept for a month in a constant tem])erature of 
25 ’ (.‘. |)referred a zone between 9*118 and 10*710° V. They also found that the 
average ])referred temperature of nymj)hs of the liouse ciicket {Grylhis 
(lomesfieus) was 20*10° C, in Pah\stine; Avhile Herter gives 2()*512° to be its 
preferendum for (lermany. As will be noticed the temjxu'ature readings were 
made to the third decimal j)lace; this seems unjustified since, in most cases, 
the imsect’s preferred zone covered several degrees. 

Fulton (1928), working independently, devised a jweferred tem})erature 
apparatus based on an entirely different principle. A trough filled with wet 
sand was packed in ice at one end, while the of)posite end wais heated by 
electric lamps. The wet sand condiu^ted the heat suiliciently well to forni a 
temperatTire gradient although the (dianges were greater near the ends. Insects 
were })laced in a glass tube which was imbedded in the sand leaving only the 
top exposed. Thermometers v'‘U*e pushed into the sand in a slanting direction 
so that the bulbs were under and in contact, with the glass tube. Using adult 
click beetles {Melanotm communis), Fulton found that 57 came to rest 
within the range of 26 29° (J. T he larvae showed no marked preference for 
any temperature between 17 and 29° C. 

Bodenheimer’s (1929) work on the desert locust {Schistocera greparia) 
comprised all stages of the insect. In the development of the young there was 
a progrcvssive increase in preferred temperature from 29*4° C. for tlie first stage 
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nymphs to 36*7'’ C. for the fifth stage nymphs. Bodenheimer concludes that 
this rise in the preferred temperature is connected with physiological changes 
in the insect during development, and also suggests that it is possible that this 
is connected with the water contents of the insect’s body. 

Grossman (1929) describes the results of his experiments with the Mexican 
cotton boll weevil {Anthonomm grandis). For this work he employed an 
apparatus which consisted of a 3 ft. length of | in. glass tubing placed within 
a slightly shorter tube 2 in. in diameter. The vspace between the smaller and 
larger tubes was filled with water and sealed off with a cork at the ends. By 
heating the water at one end of the apparatus and chilling it at the other, a 
temperature gradient extending from 9 to 00° C. was obtained in the inner 
tube. In these experiments the weevils only reacted by avoiding temperatures 
above 49° C. 

Bodenheimer & Klein (1930), working with ants, arrived at the conclusion 
that the preferendum of each species remains practically constant in different 
months regardless of the diiferences in tlie environmental temperatures. 
Hertzer (1930), working on the behaviour of the Argentine ant [Iridoniyrmex 
humilifi), used a rather crude temperature apparatus. It consisted of a gal- 
vanized pan, 3 ft. long, the bottom covered with soil, with a jar of ice at one 
end and an electric lamp at the other. The tem])erature gradient ranged from 
13 to 50° C. Using worker-ants with pupae he found that the ants would 
settle down with their young between 21 and 27° C. 

In further illustration of an insect’s previous environment affecting its 
preferred temperature the work of Bodenheimer (1931) may be cited. He 
suggested that the humidity of the air in which insects are kept before an 
experiment has an effect on their preferred temperature. For instance, the 
Tenebrionid beetle, Adesmia elotkrata, when kept in moist air before an 
experiment, preferred a temperature of 39*4° C., but when pre\dously kept in 
dry air, preferred 36*6° (1 Gunn (1931) obtained similar results using the 
cockroach {Blalta cmentahs). Fahmy (1931) constructed a replica of the original 
temperature-preference apparatus used by Williams in Egypt. Working with 
Ptinus tectus he found that they {)referred a temperature varying from 22 to 
25° C. with an average of 23-5° C. 

IJvarov (1931) has reviewed the literature on insect preferendum. He states 
that temperature piTderendum ‘is probably one of the most potent factors 
influencing the ecological distribution of insects and their movements’, and 
suggests that the preferendum should be determined for each stage of every 
insect of economic importance. Nieschulz (1933, 1935) gives a useful discussion 
on the subject of optimum and preferred temperatures. He investigated the 
reactions of Stoinoxys calcitrans to various temperatures. The average optimum 
was found to be 27'7° 0. for the female and 28*8° (k for the male. The relative 
humidity of the atmosphere was said to be of negligible influence. This optimum 
temperature was about the same as that at which the normal activity started 
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to increase. It was found the results were not affected by atmospheric humidity, 
sex, age, amount of feeding, or egg maturation. The preferred temperature of 
Stomoxys calcitrans was found to average 29*4° C. for freshly captured females 
and 25*9'^ C, for males. For females of Culex pipiens that had hibernated in 
a cellar the tem|)erature preferences was 8-9° C. 

The following is a comparison of the results obtained by Nieschulz on the 
reactions of aS, calcitrans to temperature: 


Optinuirn 

temperature 

Males Females 

28-8 27-7 


Prc'ferred 
tempcu'ature '^0. 

, ^ 

Males Females 

25-9 29-4 


The preferred temperature for the males is almost 3° less than their 
optimum temperature, wliile for the females it is 1-7” more than their optimum 
temperature. These facts are pointed out here since so few investigators of 
preferred temperature have ever conducted ex])eriments on oj)timum tem- 
perature so that comparisons might be made. Experiments were also carried 
out by Nieschulz with Mnsca (lomestica and Fannia canicularis similar to 
those with Stomoxys ralcifrans above. t)ptimum temperature for M. doniestica 
showed an average of (A for females and 31'2'^ C. for males. The o])timiim 
for l)oth sexes of F. canicularis w^as 23-7“ C. A comj)arison of these results 
witli those for 1^. calcilrans shows that all three flies have ty[)ical optimum 
temperatures tliat are })eculiar to the s|)ecies. 

Martini Teubner (1933), working with moscjuitoes, found the ju'eferred 
hibernation temperatui’es were b 8' 0. for Anopheles waculipcnnis var. 
nicsscae and 1()-13''('. for A, nuiculi pcnnis var. airo parvus. Jn the field the 
former also appeared to avoid high tenq)eratures and high saturation defi- 
ciencies more than the latter. Here there was a considerable difference in 
choice of temperature even between two varieties of tlie same species. In 1934 
Nieschulz carried out further experiments on tlie tem|>erature jmeferred by 
Slontoxys calcilrans^ the results of whicdi confirmed those published tlie 
previous year. 

The most exact study of preferred temperature is found in the work of 
Gunn (1934) on the cockroach. In his experiments he used a temjierature- 
gradient a])paratus in the form of a copper trough electtrically lieated at one 
end and cooled by ice at the other. The entire trough was well insulated, so 
that a constant gradient could be maintained irresjiective of the room tem- 
perature. With this apparatus it was found that the preferred temperature 
range of an adult male Blatta oricnialis was 20-29"' (k, and that this tem- 
perature range was not affected by changes in the air humidity. 

Herter, in his later work (1934, 1936), used a modified form of his original 
apparatus in which he inserted thermometers into the aluminium bar, or 
floor of the gradient. With this a])paratus he found the preferred tem])erature 
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(whicli he calls thermotactic optimum) for the flea, Archaeopt^ylla, to be 
34-4'^ C., and for Cimex, Sb*?"" C. These figures are said to agree well with the 
surface temperature of the insect’s hosts. Hertex also experimented with 
small mammals. Using mice and bats it was found the smaller forms had the 
higher temperature preference. Kesults with long-eared bats indicate that the 
ear perhaps plays a role in temperature perception and so indirectly is a factor 
in determining the animal’s preferred temperature or ‘ thermotactic optimum’. 
Herter also recorded the frequency with which orientation occurred with the 
head toward the cool or heated end of the apparatus. 

Nicholson (1934), in working on the influence of temperature on sheep 
blow-flies, determined the preferred temperature in a different way. The 
number of flies on the corks of the observation jars at various temperatures 
was recorded, and it was observed that this number was greatest near the 
extremes of temperature. Uecause of their low conductivity the corks probably 
felt warmer at very low temperatures and cooler at high temperatures, thus 
being less uncomfortable than the rest of the jar. In these experiments the 
greatest number of insects gathered on the corks at temperatures below 2(U (J. 
and above 35'" (k Thus the range between 20 and 35"" C. was considered to be 
the preferred temperature. 

Continuing his work on tlie cockroach, Gunn (1935) made a comparison of 
the temperature j)reference of three different s])ecies. He found the upper 
limit of preferred tem 2 )cratu.re for and lUalellagermanica 

to be 33" (k, while for Blatta orkntalis it was 29'’ C. The lower limit was not 
so sharply defined and it was suggested that further work be done before it 
could be regarded as significant. 

Thomsen & Thomsen (1937, 1938) determined the preferendum of certain 
Dipterous larvae in their natural habitat. The tcm})erature gradient a 2 )paratus 
used allowed the larvae to move freely in dung with a temperature range from 
9 to 50'" (k This overcame two serious weaknesses of the usual preferred tem- 
perature experiment: (n) the insects were in their natural medium and had 
access at all times to their food, {h) the relative humidity was fairly uniform 
throughout the apparatus. Larvae Musca domeMica in horse dung showed 
a definite temperature preference, which varied with their age. Larvae that 
were feeding preferred temperatures between 30 and 37° C., while those ready 
to 2 )upate j^referred tem 2 )eratures below 15° (k The {)reference shown by 
feeding larvae corres 2 )onded to that found in their natural habitat in a fer- 
menting manure heap. Within the manure a temperature as low as 15° C. 
cannot be obtained, hence pupae are to be foiind in the earth nearby. The 
optimum temperature for the development of house-fly larvae was shown to 
be 34° C. Supplementary experiments indicated that the attraction of the 
larvae to a gi ven zone of the dung layer depended not solely on its temperature, 
but also on a chemical change therein. This chemotaxis was particularly 
marked only during the second day of larval life. The authors conclude that 
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the vertical distribution and movements of the larvae in natural conditions 
depend chiefly on their temperature preference and to a lesser degree on 
chemotaxis, negative phototaxis, hygrotaxis and thigmotaxis. 

Larvae of Slontoxys mlcitranSy which live in litter containing cow dung at 
20-30° C., had a preferendum between 23 and 20° C. Comparing the tem- 
perature preferences of the larvae of these two species with those obtained 
above by Nieschulz for tlie adults it will be seen that the same differences hold. 
Namely, Musca domestica prefers a higher temperature in both the larval and 
adult stages than does S. calcitrans. 

The first attempt to determine the j)referred temperature of soil insects 
was made by Campbell (1937) in his work on wireworms. A modified form of 
Fulton’s temperature-preference apparatus was constructed in which wet sand 
was used for the conductivity of heat and cold. The preferendum for these 
insects was lowest (17 23° C.) in the period l^Vbruary and March. Luring the 
summer the preferendum rose until the high point (27° (J.) was reached in 
September, and then dro])pe(l in the latter ])art of September and October. 
In general, the experiments indicated that the preferred temperature varies 
with the season, being liigher in the sununer and autumn than in the winter 
and spring. It was also shown there is a lag behind the natural soil tempera- 
ture, indicating that the preferendum does not change until the wireworms 
have been subjected to the higlier or lower temperatures for a, month or more. 

Thomson (1938) us(h{ an alternative chamber to determine the reaedions 
of mosquitoes, i^nlex jdticja ns, to tem|)crature and humidity. This apparatus 
was roughly of tlie same princijde as tJjat used by Gunn A Kennedy (1936) to 
determine tlie reactions of insects to humidity. The maximum difference of 
temperature between each side of the chamber was only 10° C. All stages of 
the mosquitoes showed a strong avoidance of high temperatures. This was 
strongest in the hungry females, less strong in the blood-fed females and those 
with mature ovaries, and least strong in the newly emerged females. (Lmu A 
Cosway (1938) tested cockroaches for their preferred temperature at two 
different luirmMities — moist and dry. In general, the average preferred tem- 
perature of these insects was higher in moist air than in dry. Individual 
cockroaches which did not react to humidity at a constant temperature 
likewise ignored tlie humidity in a temperature gradient. However, individuals 
which did rea(‘t to humidity at a constant temperature also reacted to it in 
a temperature gradient by going to a lower temperature in dry air than they 
did in moist. 

The only work on the reactions of aquatic animals to a tempera ture gradient 
is a recent paper of Doudoroff's (1938) on fishes. An apparatus is described 
whereby a steep horizontal temperature gradient can be maintained without 
the presence of veiff>ical gradients in the water. Several species of marine 
fishes, chiefly Cirella nigricans, show^ed a marked selection for temperatures 
which were relatively high in comparison with the normal environment of the 
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fishes. While acclimatization was found to influence selection, the effect was 
sliglit and only temporary, the selected temperature being, to a large extent, 
independent of past experience. It was concluded that selection is indicative 
of the relative stimulative or detrimental effects of given rapid changes of 
temperature, while the common view that such selection indicates the nature 
of ‘ optimal ’ conditions or habitat preference is not tenable. 

3. Description of tempkrature gradient apparatus 

Since the various pieces of apparatus used in the present work are new, or 
modified, a brief description is necessary. It should be mentioned that all 
were made in the Rothainsted workshop and were relatively inexpensive. 
The total cost of the two most expensive items, the linear brass gradients, was 
under £2 each, 

{a) Williams's early apparatus 

Plate OA is a photograph taken hy Dr C. B. Williams of his •rigiiial temperatiire- 
preferendurn appaiutiis. When the present M(irk was started, the first temperature gradient 
to be (fonstructed and tried was a rt‘pli<^a of this. It consisted of a glass tube 1 J in. in diameter 
and 40 in. in length, 8upj)orted at each end by a retort stand with clamps. ‘(k>mpo’ tubing, 
I in. in diameter, was tightly (.-oiled in a spiral fashion about the glass tube and looped down 
at one end with a small gas flame on the steep slope. At one side both ends of the compo 
tubing \v(:^re joined to a Y tube, whitdi iri turn was Joined to a glass funnel by means of rubber 
joints. "Phis funnel was for filling the t.u)ils with water. In order to prev(mt air locks no water 
w'as used in the coils which had not previously been boikd. ( V>mi>o tubing of a low molting 
point, which crannot be passed directly into a flame, should be immersed in a hot water bath 
which in turn may be heated by a bunsen burner. For taking tem])eraturcs a thermometer, 
with a thread tied to c-ach end, was inserted into the glass tube and the strings allowed to 
hang free at the ends. The thermometer could thus be pulled along in either direction and 
the tem])erature recorded at any position in the apparatus where insects w'cre gathered. Die 
ends of the glass tube w ere plugged with cotton wool. 

By heating the water at one point and setting up a circulation through the comj>o coils, 
a gradient could be maintained from a high temperature (about 35" C.) at one end of the 
apparatus down to room temperature at tlu' o|)positc end. Inversely, if the compo loop were 
cooled instead of heat(‘d a gradient could be made from a low temperature at one end U]) to 
room temperature at the other end. 

The great advantage of such an apparatus was that an insect had at all 
times a choice of a series of gradients. Each sjiace betw^een two compo coils 
offered a small indejiendent gradient. Above the preferred temperature the 
insects tend to group in the cooler space between the coils, and below the 
preferred temperature in the warmer area on the coils. After a few trials, this 
ap]>aratus was abandoned in a search for one which offered a complete 
gradient from‘a low to a high temperature. 

(b) Brass trough with ice-box (PI. 9B and Fig. 1) 

This apparatus w as made in the form of a trough built uj) from solid brass strips J in. 
in thickness. The inside depth was I in., the inside width 2 in., and the overall length 4 ft. 
The trough was blocked oft 3^ in. from each end by soldering in place a brass piece of the 
same thickness as the sides. 




Photo A. A})[)iiiatu.s’’ufti(nl hy Williams In 1923. 
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A circular tin 6 in. in cliameUir by 6 in. in depth was secured and a hole made int/O one 
side 2 in, from the bottom. The trough was projected through this opening into the tin for 
a distan(!e of 3 J in., and the tin soldered tightly about the brass end-pieeje. This was to serve 
as a hot water bath for heating the hot end of the gradient. 

For the other end of the trough a larger tin was secured (a 28 lb. honey pail), 8 in. in 
diameter by 12 in. in depth, and with a tightly fitting cover. A bole was made in the (^an 2 in. 
from the botton) and the free end of the trough ]jroje(;UHl into the tin the same distance as 
for th(‘ opposite side, and soldered in a like manner. Since this hom^y pail was to store the 
ice for the cold (*nd of the gradient good insulation was necessary. First it w as wrap[X.‘d w ith 
c'-otton wool. Then a wooden box, 18 by 18 in. and 21 in. deep, was built around it so that 
the toj) of the tin w as just level wdth the top of the box. The box w as filled with granulated 
cork, w'hich was firmly packed about the tin. Near the top of the tin was fit;U^d an overflow^ 
outlet so that the water from the melting ice could drain of]', dlie entire box was then 
covered with a square of thick ftdt as used for covering l)ce hives, and over this was a 
wooden lid. 



Fig. 1. CrosH-s(H‘tion of linear a})paratu8. A glaas top. // — false floor of organdie. 

Thei'e was thus left an actual run-way in the trough of 37 J in. for the insects. (Notice 
that 3J in. of the gradient w hich ran from the ice chamber to the outsid(^ of the insulation 
box was lost for experiinetilal work.) In order to prevent temperature loss from the metal 
gradient it w'as also lagged in the sanie way as was the iee eontaiiur. First with c^otton w'ool 
and then with granulated cork. To hold the cork a wooden trough 8 in. wide and 4 in. d(‘ep 
was built to fit about the entire exposed length of the brass channel. At the <‘old end this 
trough fitted flush with the ice-box, while at the lu)t end it was covered with tin-plate to 
protect it from the bunseu hunuT. 

'rhe cover to the gradient consisted of six glass plates each 6^ in. long, 3 in. wide, and 
J in. in thickness. The ends of eaeli plate w'cre ground so as to fit tightly to the next and a 
hole was drilled in the (centre of eac’h tu admit a thermometer. The glass covers were then 
sealed in place wdth vaseline. The rubber stoppers used to hold the thermometers in position 
wore first ‘weathered’ out of doors .for 3 months. This was to avoid any toxic emanation 
from the new rubber as discussed by Mellanby & Huxf on (1935). A j)iece of wall board | in. 
thick, 3 in. wide, 38 in. long and w ith holes bored to allow’ for the thermometers to project, 
through was then placed over the glass. The primary purpose of this cover w as to darken 
completely the experimental chamber whenever this was desiRxl. However, it was also 
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beneficial in serving as additional insulation. A 95 cm. rule was placed alongside the trough 
for determining the jxisition of the insects. 

The hot water bath was kept at a uniform level (about 1 in. from the top of the tin) by 
means of a cjonstant le vel apparatus (Fig. 2). This was held in place by a retort stand and was 
supplied with a constant stream of wati>r from a nearby tap with an overflow to the sink. 
The heat for the water bath was supplied from a micro bunson burner which was fitted to 
burn night and day. 

With this apparatus a temperature gradient over a 3‘day period (the length 
of each experiment) averaged from about 10^ C. at the cold end, when cooled 
with ice and salt, to ‘15^ C. at the hot end. There was but little variation from 
hour to hour except at the cold end, which fluctuated between 5 and 10*^ C. 
The temperature gradient was approximately a straight line allowing the 
insects a choice of about (J. in every 4 cm. 

(c) Bra.sfi froucjli with Thennos vacuum flask (Plate 9 C) 

This apparatus was also of brass and was (tonslnuitod in prat'tic^ally the same way as 
the above gradient. Tlu‘. only differc'iioe being that the ice for the cold end was contained in 
a 1 gallon Thermos vacuum flask instead of a lagged it-e-box. One end of the trough w as 
projected through the flask’s c^ork for 4 in. and tlie cork sealed in place about the trough with 
marine glue. The flask could then be lilkxl with ice and salt and slipped on and off* the cork 
at the end of the gradient. 

By using the vacuum flask, and thus eliminating iht) large amount of lagging, an addi- 
tional 2| in. of the trough were made availahk' for exj)erinu‘ntal purj)()Ht‘8. This gave a run- 
way of 40 in. instc'ad ()l‘fl7|. To (!over this trough (*ight pieces of glass, 5 in. in lejigth (and 
eight thermometers), were used instead of six as in the previous gradient (Fig. *1). 

Ice remained in the flask for a ])eTiod of 24 hr. However, when the ice was not in ai'tual 
(’.on tact with the brass bar the tenifH^rature immediately went up at the cold end (jf the 
gradient. To av(.)id this a larger Thermos would probably be of advantage. Otherwise the 
gratlient. obtained was about the same as when an ic<‘-hox was used. 

Tlie chief advantages of tiiis a|)pa.ratus were as follows: {a) light in weight 
easily moved about by one person, {!>) compact, took u]> less space, (c) used 
a minimum of ice. This gradient machine was not constructed until near the 
end of the preferendum work and no results from it are included in this paper. 


4. Technique of exeeriments 

(a) Ajrparaf us and working precautions 

8o far as I am aw^are only one previous worker on thermo-preferendum has 
ever made any attempt to distinguish between floor temperature and air 
temperature in the gradient. Most have taken the air temperature by pro- 
jecting thermometers through the top, or sides, of the apparatus while the 
insects remained in contact with a metal floor. In the present work it was 
decided to test the gradient for any possible differences in temperature withiii 
the apparatus itself. The following are the average results of twenty readings 
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taken at three different positions along the linear gradient, i.e. at 85 cm. the 
cold end; 55 cm. the centre of the gradient; and 10 cm. the hot end: 

Position 


in gradient 

Floor 

(Centre 

Roof 

86 cm. 

6° C. 

ir C. 

11" C. 

66 

20-5 

21 

21 

10 

44 

36 

36 


The average room temperature was 20° C. ‘Floor’ indicates that the 
thermometer was lying flat on the floor but the bulb was not in metallic con- 
tact with it. ‘Centre’, the thermometer bulb was projected through the glass 
cover, to about midway in the apparatus, in the same position as when 
experimental temperature readings were taken. ‘Roof’ indicates that the 
thermometer was propped tightly against the inside of the glass roof. AI] three 
thermometers (i.e. floor, centre and roof) were placed in tier one above the 
other at each of the three positions shown above. 

As can be seen at the cold end the floor was 5° colder than the centre and 
roof. In the centre the floor, centre and roof temperatures were all about tlie 
same. This was more or less expected, since the temperature here was approxi- 
mately the same as that of the room. At the hot end the floor was 8° hotter 
than the air above it or the roof. In no single reading was the difference be- 
tween eitlier the centre or air temperature and the roof ever more than 0*5°, 
the average being the same for both. 

In order that the air surrounding the insects should be as nearly as possible 
at the same temperature as that recorded on the thermometers, and in order 
to avoid any controversy on the subject, a false floor was placed in the 
apparatus. This floor was of finely woven ‘organdie’ cloth and was held in 
})lace, half-way between the brass floor and the cover, by adhesive zinc-oxide 
plaster. This plaster had no apparent odour and was superior to all other 
sticking substances in preventing even the smallest insects from working their 
way beneath the cloth. It was later discovered that this false floor had the 
following additional advantages: (a) it was easy to see the insects against a 
white background, (h) the insects could easily get a foothold, (c) if any insects 
got on to their backs they could readily right themselves. 

Thermometers were placed at 10, 25, 40, 55, 70 and 85 cm. In the early 
experiments temperature readings were taken every 30 min., but since there 
was little variation in the temperature the readings were reduced to one each 
hour in the later work. At each tejnperature reading a record was also taken 
of the room temperature. Since most of the insects experimented with had a 
preferred range of several degrees all temperature readings were taken to the 
nearest degree only, never to fractions. 

It is impossible to have a temperature gradient without also having an 
inverse gradient in relative humidity, i.e. the relative humidity will be the 
lowest at the warm end of the gradient and highest at the cool end. The only 
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way to maintain a constant relative humidity in a temperature gradient would 
be by completely drying the air or by keeping it saturated. Since neither of 
these alternatives appeared feasible it was decided to measure and record the 
relative humidity each day. In this linear gradient it varied from 10 to about 
45 %. Howeverj as will be shown later, it was possible to keep an approxi- 
mately uniform relative humidity when the experimental trough was filled 
with food for certain stored product insects. 

Since the space above the false floor was only | in. in height and 2 in. in 
width the relative humidity had to be taken with a very small instrument.' 
For this purpose four Edney paper hygrometers were selected as used by Gunn 
& Kennedy (1936). These are watch-like instruments, 2 in. in diameter and 
about I in. in thickness, and give a direct reading of relative humidity. They 
were placed in the apparatus at night, after the insects had been removed, 
and the relative humidity recorded the following morning. They thus had 
ample time to reach equilibrium before the readings were taken. The hygro- 
meters were always placed at 0, 30, 60 and 90 cm. along the gradient. Each 
week the hygrometers were calibrated with a wet and dry bulb vsling psychro- 
meter. In addition, during the day, when not in use, they were kept in separate 
desiccators in which the relative humidity was controlled by known con- 
centrations of sulphuric acid as described by Buxton k Mellanby (1934). 
Each hygrometer had a number, and the one used at the dry end of the 
gradient was kept at a low humidity (about 10 %) ; the one used at the moist 
end was kept at about 75 % relative humidity and the remaining tw^o at 
intermediate humidities. 

In very few of the papers on thermo-preferendum has the humidity ever 
been measured or even mentioned. Nieschultz (1933) made an attempt to 
overcome the humidity difficulty by having desiccating agents at the cool end 
and humidifying solutions at the w^arm end of the apparatus. Gunn (1934) 
forced a regulated stream of air of a known dew point into his apparatus. 
More recently Thomson (1938), working with mosquitoes, determined the 
humidity range to which they were insensitive and then kept his temperature 
gradient within this predetermined zone. How^ever, with mosquitoes this was 
quite easy to do, since all stages were indifferent to a relative humidity between 
30 and 85 %. 

The hot water bath was kept heated by a gas flame day and night, and the 
ice-box was likewise kef)t continually packed with ice. A uniform gradient 
could thus be maintained continuously over a period of weeks or even months. 
The advantages of keeping the gi*adient going over long periods were : (a) one 
could commence work immediately upon arrival in the morning without waiting 
for a gradient to form, {b) the hygrometers could be left in the apparatus over 
night for recording the relative humidity at different positions along the 
gradient. The ice-box was packed three times a day, morning, noon, and night, 
with two parts finely crushed ice and one part common salt (sodium chloride). 
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This mixture gives a theoretical temperature of — 18° C. according to Kaye & 
Laby (1921). An average of about 6 lb. of ice was used at each packing. In 
order to secure the maximum results from this freezing mixture it was neces- 
sary to keep the water level about 2 in. above the brass trough which projected 
into the ice-tin. The water above this level was periodically siphoned off into 
the sink. About once a month the salt which caked at the bottom of the tin 
also had to be cleaned out. 

The first experiments were conducted in a laboratory with three south 
windows. Although the windows were shaded it was quite impossible to keep 
the light uniform on all parts of the gradient. During the same day the light 
might change from bright sunshine to cloudiness and at night to artificial light. 
The experimental trough was therefore kept completely dark by covering it 
with ' masonite ’ wall board cut to fit exactly over the glass plates. However, 
when the cover was lifted for the purpose of making an observation, the insects 
immediately became restless, and started moving about. After a little pre- 
liminary work, all apparatus and experiments were moved to a dark room in 
the basement. During each experiment only one small shaded light was alight, 
and this was below the level of the trough. An indirect uniform dim light, which 
was just sufficient to see the position of the insects, was cast over the gradient. 
This dark room had an additional advantage in that it was constructed as a 
constant-temperature room. Although no attempt was made to keep it at a 
uniform temperature it nevertheless remained between 18 -21° C., night and 
day, throughout the year. 

It should be mentioned that each time work was started with a different 
species of insect the gradient was thoroughly sponged out with cotton wool 
and boiling water, and the false floor removed and replaced with a new one. 

(b) Observations 

Each experiment was carried on for a period of 3 days. The number of 
observations made varied somewhat according to the nature of the experiment, 
but usually every half-hour the number of insects, and their positions in centi- 
metres, were recorded. When insects were used with food, observations were 
made after they had been in the gradient for 1 hr., 2 hr., 4 hr., 8 hr., etc. This 
was to see how long it took the insects to come to their preferred temperatures 
and if their preference changed with time. After each experiment a control 
was carried out for 1 day at a uniform temperature. This was for the purpose 
of getting the random distribution of the animals when there was no gradient. 
A control often showed an insect to be strongly thigmotropic (for example, 
the bed-bug), or to have definite end preferences. So far, the Thomsens have 
been the only experimenters to use a control in connexion with preferendum 
work. 

Thirty insects were usually used in each experiment, five being introduced 
into each of the six cover openings. Half-hourly observations usually resulted 
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in twenty-four readings a day, seventy-two in 3 days. Thus there was a total 
of 720 observations daily or 2160 for the 3 day experiment. The numbers of 
insects, both experimental and control, were all originally plotted against 
position in centimetres, and, superimposed upon this, the temperature and 
humidity were also plotted against position (Fig. 2). 

Taking the insects’ positions in centimetres rather than recording the 
number at each temperature had the following advantages: (a) it permitted 
the rapid recording of observations, and no interpolation between thermo- 
meters was necessary; (6) it allowed the plotting of experimental results 



Position of insects in cm. 


Fig, 2. Temperature-preference curve of adult Apanteles congest'd^ (Braconidae, Hym.) arranged 
according to position in centimetres in the gradient. Each point is the average of not less 
that forty-two hourly observations on thirty insects previously kept at room temperature 
(of. Fig. 3). 


against a control — since the control was taken in centimetres at a uniform 
temperature, positions had to be taken in centimetres ; (c) it is easy to convert 
position into temperature gradient, but more difficult to record the reverse 
process; {d) some insects may have an end preference which would not show 
up if positions were taken in °C. ; {e) the results lend themselves more readily 
to statistical treatment ; (/) some insects may not respond to a change in the 
temperature gradient; but if their positions were taken in °C. and the tem- 
perature gradient changed, they would appear to be changing their preference 
- -when in reality it would be the temperature changing and not the insects. 

If we have insects which distribute themselves evenly (i.e. no preference) 
in a gradient that is high at one end, low at the other and fairly uniform in the 
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centre, and if these insects were plotted against position, a straight line would 
result. If plotted directly against temperature, a curve would be obtained 
with a central njode, apparently indicating that these insects had a temperature 
preference for the centre of the apparatus, merely because a longer space at 
each temperature would be available in the middle. It would not show the 
even distribution of the insects nor that just as many per centimetre were at 
the hot and cold ends as were in the centre. 

The difficulty of showing all results in this form is that each experiment 
requires a separate graph. When they are converted into numbers of insects 
against temperature this resulting graph is as shown in Fig. 3. This form has 
been used for a selection of results, as a larger number can be illustrated in a 
small space. 



Fig. 3. Tern]>erature-prefcren(te curve of adult Apanteles congeMris (Braconidae, Hym, 
arranged according to temperature in gradient in (cf. Fig. 2). 


The original records were taken in the manner shown in Table 1. It is 
impossible to print all of these; but the original records are deposited at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, where they can be consulted. 


(c) Insects used 

A total of twenty-three species of insects from six orders has been tested 
for their temperature preferendum. These have included insects of widely 
different environments and habits, such as the following: stored product 
insects, leaf-feeding insects, plant-sucking insects, human parasites, insect 
parasites, and soil insects. During the winter months work was done on stored 
product insects (mainly beetles), while in the warmer months insects from 
out of doors were used. The summer insects included such pests as ants, 
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wireworms, sawflies, earwigs, etc. The following is a detailed list of the 
species used. 


Order 

Family 

Species 

Bermaptera 

Forficulidae 

ForficMla auricularia 

Earwigs 

Hemiptera 

Cimicidao 

Cimex leciularius 

Bedbug 


Pyrrhocoridae 

Dysdercus howardi 

Cotton Stainer 

Lepidoptera 

Tineidae 

Tinex)la hisellidla 
(’ommon clothes moth 

Coleoptera 

Elateridae 

Agriotes sp. 

Wireworms 


-Bruchidae 

Acanthoscelid<e8 obtectus 

Bean weevil 


Ptinidae 

Ptinus iectus 


Anobiidae 

Laaioderma aerricorne. 
Tobacco beetle 

Sitodrepa panicea 

Biscuit weevil 


Ourculionidae 

Calandra granaria 

Granary weevil 

Calandra oryzae 

Rice weevil 


Berraestidae 

Dermestea mlpinus 

Ivcather bc^etle 

Anthrenus verbaaci 
tJarpet beetle 


Tonebrionidae 

Tribolium confusum 
Confused flour beetle 
Gnathocerus comutua 

Horned flour beetle 
Tenebrio molitor 

Meal worms 


Oucujidae 

Oryzaephilua aurinaman aia 

0. mercator 

Saw-toothed grain beetles 
Laemophloeus turciQua 

Hymeiioptera 

Tenthredinidae 

Pteronidea rnehnaapis 
Saw-flies 


Braconidae 

Apantelea congeatua 


Formicidae 

Acanth(yniyopa sp. 

Diptera 

Sepsidae 

Sepsid flies 


With many of the insects, both the immature and adult stages were tested 
separately and the results compared in an effort to find differences, or simi- 
larities, in their preferendum. With others the sexes were experimented with 
independently to see if sex could be in any way related to choice of tem- 
perature. 

All species experimented with were kept at room temperature. As stated 
above this remained at 18 - 21 '^ C. in the dark room. In addition to these, a 
number of insects were also kept at a high temperature ( 27 ^ C.) to see if this 
would alter their preferendum. A constant temperature oven, thermostatically 
controlled to keep at 27 ° C., was used for this purpose. Some soil insects were 
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also kept at low temperatures (freezing) before being tested. A comparison 
was then made between those previously kept at room temperature and those 
kept at freezing point. 

The technique of previous workers has been to place insects in a preferen- 
dum apparatus without food, in a strange environment and often in bright or 
changing light. (Thomsen & Thomsen (1937), who worked with maggots in 
dung, are an exception.) In an endeavour to determine if insects react to a 
temperature gradient in the same way with food as they do without it, several 
stored product pests were tried. The experimental trough was filled with their 
usual food (rice, bran, wheat, fish meal, etc.) and the insects distributed in the 
normal way. The glass cover to this linear trough was cut into six sections of 
16 cm. each. This was a great advantage in removing insects with food, or with 
soil, since only two 8 cm. sections needed to be uncovered at a time. All twelve 
sections of food were removed at one time and placed in separate Petri dishes. 
This was to avoid any movement of insects, due to a change of temperature, 
when the apparatus was opened. This same technique was used for determining 
the position of soil insects along the gradient. 

Since the thermometers projected directly into the food material, quite an 
accurate temperature record was obtained of the insect’s actual habitat. An 
additional advantage in using food was that an almost uniform humidity was 
maintained over the period of the experiment (3 days). However, it is likely 
that if the food were allowed to remain in the gradient for a longer period a 
humidity gradient would have finally been set up. 

In selecting specimens for an experiment, only the most active and 
healthiest ones were chosen. Those that were crippled, deformed or appeared 
abnormal in any way were thrown out. Each experiment was always carried 
through to its completion with the same individuals originally selected. For 
example, if one or two insects died, were lost or killed in the middle of an 
experiment they were not replaced by fresh ones. This accounts for the total 
number of observations not being the same in certain of the experiments. After 
the last observation was made at night the insects were removed from the 
apparatus and fed in a container separate from the stock supply. In trans- 
ferring the insects to and from the gradient, they were^ always handled with a 
camel-hair brush in order to prevent any injury to them. 

An equal number of insects, usually five, was introduced into each of the 
six thermometer openings. After each observation was recorded the insects 
were distifrbed to see if they would return to a similar temperature. No 
attempt was made to direct them in any particular direction bift just to start 
them moving. Two methods were used for this. The first was to have within 
the trough a light piece of bent iron wire which by means of a magnet could 
be used to disturb the insects from outside the glass cover, as used by Gunn & 
Cosway (1938). Secondly, insects that were not sensitive to the wire and magnet 
were disturbed by a thin copper wire, well protected with rubber. 
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5. Results 

(a) Stored product insects (Table 2) 

The flour beetle (Tribolium confusum)^ when kept at room temperature, 
showed a definite temperature preference for 25 to 30^ C. and gradually 
diminishing down to 10° C. (Fig. 4). In a separate experiment the beetles 



Fig. 4. Temperature-preference curves of adult insects of various 
species previously kept at room temperature (without food). 


were kept for a month at a constant temperature of 27° C. (their optimum) 
previous to going into the gradient. These formed a very high peak at the cold 
end, 14° C., with the exception of a few that distributed themselves irregularly 
from 30 to 16° C. (Fig. 5). The peak number of insects thus occurred at a 
temperature 12° lower than when kept at room temperature. In general these 
results agree with the work of Bodenheimer (1928) on T. confusum. 

In discussing extremes of temperatures Chapman (1931) makes the following 
statement: ‘it would seem, in general, that the tropical insects, including 
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those of tropical origin, do not have the capacity for enduring dormancy. This 
is true of Tribolium confusum, which will die in a few weeks at 7° C.’ In view 


Table 2 


Previous 

Stage temp. Food 

Tribolium confusum (Flour beetle) 

A Room None 

A 27® C. Non6 

A Room Bran 

Lasioderma serricorne (Tobacco beetle) 
A Room None 

A Room Rolled oats 

A 27° C. None 

Calandra oryzae (Rice weevil) 

A Room None 

■ A 27° C. None 

A Room Rice 

Calandra granaria (Grain weevil) 

A Room None 

A 27° C. None 

A Room Wheat 

Dermestes wljdnus (Leather beetle) 


A 

Room 

None 

L 

Room 

None 

L 

Room 

Fish meal 

A 

Room 

I^h meal 

OnathocertLS cornutus (Homed flour beetle) 

A 

Room 

None 

L 

Room 

None 

L 

Room 

Bran 

Ptinus tectus 



A 

Room 

None 

A 

Room 

Fish meal 

Tenebrio molitor (Mealworms) 

L 

Room 

None 

L 

Room 

Bran 

Oryzaephilus mercator 


A 

Room 

None 

Oryzaephilus 

surinamensis 


A 

Room 

None 

Replicate of above two 


A 

Room 

None 


Anthrenus verhasci (Carpet beetle) 

A Room None 

Acanthoscdides obtectus (Bean weevil) 
A Room None 

Sitropeda panica (Biscuit weevil) 

A Room None 

Laemoploeus turcicua 

A Room None 

Tineolaf biseUieUa (Clothes moth) 

L Room None 


Preferred 
temp* °C. 

Preferred 

range 

humidity 

Figure 

23-30 

36 

4 

(14) 

60 

6 

10-(26-30) 

38 

6 

15-32 

40-55 

4 

8-32 

45 

6 

(16) and (27) 

40-60 

6 

10-20 

40-60 

4 

(14)-23 

40-60 

6 

8-(17)-26 

60 

6 

(14)-26 

20-60 



(14) 

60 

— 

0-(20)-30 

60 

— 

(30) 

60 

7 

(30) 

60 

— 

20-30 

65 

— 

(7)-(16)-(25) 

30-36:46 

8 

13-(20)-35 

23-70 



13-(20)-36 

23-70 

7 

12-30 

35 

8 

(8) 

80 



(8) 

55 

— 

13-(19)~20 

25-42 

7 

13-(19)-20 

60 

8 

16-(24)-(28) 

— 

— 

16-(24)-(28) 

— 


(10)-(28) 

40-70 

— 

8-(12)-26 

40-46 

— 

13-30 

15-40 

— 

14-(21) 

20-40 


14r-(17)-(21)-28 

30-60 

— 

14-(17)-20 

30-40 

— 


A = adult; larva. 


of the above the insects going from a previously high to the lowest possible 
temperature could hardly be associated with going to a more favourable 
habitat. 
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When given bran in which to move about and feed they still showed a 
marked preference for 25“30° C. ; but there were also more insects at the lower 
temperatures and even a slight rise at the cold end (Fig. 6). Tribolium's 
temperature preference in these two experiments corresponds quite closely to 
their optimum, which is 32° C. for reproduction, according to Chapman (1931). 



Fig. 5. Temperature-preference curves of insects shown in Fig. 4 but 
previously kept at a temperature of 27° C. (without food). 

The temperature^preference curve for the tobacco beetle {Lasioderma 
Herriccyrne) fluctuates over a zone from 32 to 15° C. (Fig. 4). When given food 
this zone became even wider, extending all the way from 32° C. to the cold end 
of the gradient (8° C.) (Fig. 6). However, after being kept at 27° C. for a month 
the beetle’s preference was altogether changed. There was a slight peak at 
27° C. and then a very decided one at 15° C. with a complete dropping off at 
the cold end (Fig. 5). In the first two experiments only about 25 % of the 
insects were found to be near 32° C. — ^the temperature given as their optimum 
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by Powell (1931) — and in the last experiment less than 15 % were near this 
figure. 

Kice weevils (Calandra oryzae)^ previously kept at room temperature, 
present a violently fluctuating curve rising somewhat at the cool end (Fig. 4). 
When previotisly kept at a constant temperature of 27° C. they form a curve 
beginning at about 23° C. and rising very rapidly at the cool end (Fig. 6). 
On the other hand, weevils given rice, as a medium in which to choose their 
temperature, formed a peak at 17° C. which gradually sloped off to 25° C. on 
one side and 8° C. on the other (Fig. 6). Thus in every experiment these insects 
were found in greatest numbers at a temperature much below their optimum 
of 25° C., as given by MacLagan & Dunn (1936).. 



Fig. 6, Temperature-preference curves of insects shown in Figs. 4 and 6 
when given food in the temperatine gradient. 


The temperature preference for the grain weevils {Calandra granaria) 
begins at 35° C., starts to rise at 25° C. and finally makes a very rapid ascent 
at 14° C., the cold end of the gradient. When the weevils were kept at a con- 
stant temperature of 27° C. for a month they gathered in even larger numbers 
at the cojd end. Beginning at about 28° C. the numbers do not increase greatly 
until the temperature reaches 14° C., then the curve rises almost perpendicu- 
larly towards the cool end. When given food, the insects had a definite pre- 
ference for 20° C., which tapered off to 30° C. on the hot and 9° C. on the cold 
side. With food, their preference was almost identical to that of C. cyryzae 
above. However, in no case were more than about ten insects ever found near 
28° C. — ^their optimum as found by Kunike (1936). 
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Both larvae and adults of the leather beetle (Derniestes vulpinus) behaved 
similarly in the temperature gradient. After reaching a very steep peak at 
30° C. they dropped suddenly and then trailed oif in small numbers to 9° C. 
(Fig. 7). With food the larvae had a rather wide preference zone, extending 
from 32 to 20° C. with another slight rise at 7° C. Adults with food had three 



Fig. 7. Temperature-preference curves of certain adult and larval 
inflects previously kept at room temperature (without food). 

quite separate and definite peaks; the first one at 25° C., the second at 16° C,, 
and the third at 7° C. (Fig. 8). 

There was also a great similarity between the larval and adult temperature- 
preference curves of the horned flour beetle {Gnathocerus cornutus). They both 
began at about 35° C. and reached their maximum at 20° C., then declined to 
13° C. However, the adults rose slightly at the end of the trough. When the 
larvae were placed in bran they occupied a longer range than before — a range 
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extending from 30^^ C. to about 12° C. (Fig. 8). No experiments were con- 
ducted with the adults in their food medium. 

Both with and without food, Ptinus tectus showed a decided preference for 
the cold end of the gradient — about 8° C. Once, when tested without food, 
they showed a very weak preference for 25-20° C. P. tecfMs differed from most 



Fig. 8. Temperature-preference curves of insects shown in Fig. 7 
but with food in the temperature gradient. 

insects which went to a low temperature in that they were active and per- 
fectly able to move about at all times. Most insects had to be removed from 
the cold end before they regained sensibility and could move about. It appears 
that this species remained in the cool zone because of preference and not 
because of being trapped. Also in the controls, at a uniform temperature, 
Ptinus distributed itself evenly throughout the length of the gradient. 

Meal worms (Tenebrio monitor), both with and without food, rose to their 
highest peak at about 20° C. (Figs. 7 and 8). Without food, they had a minor 
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peak at 19® C. and another at 15® C. On the other hand, when food was 
supplied, there was a gradual decline from their maximum to 9® C. at the cold 
end. It might be suggested that the meal worms tested first left an odour, 
thus causing those in the second experiment to gather in the same place. This 
would hardly seem possible, since the first experiment was conducted on 
19-21 April and the second on 29 November-1 December 1937. It is rather 
surprising that even more larvae were not found near the cold end, since they 
can survive cold much better than heat. Cotton & St George (1929) found that 
all stages of the meal worms were killed by a 1 hr. exposure to 52® C., while 
larvae exposed for more than 7 months to a freezing temperature remained 
alive. 

A comparison between experiments with th^ saw-toothed grain beetles 
(Oryzaephilus m£rcator and 0. surinamensis) showed the preference of both 
species to be almost identical, with two definite peaks. Here the two peaks 
were quite close together, one at 28® C., while the other was 24® C. The results 
for 0. nhercator were obtained from experiments conducted 5 7 March, while 
0. surinamensis was not tested until 19-21 March. In the presence of such 
striking similarities, it was decided to repeat the experiment at a later date. 
A replicate was started on 11 October, more than 6 months after the first 
experiment. Again the behaviour of the two species was similar, each showing 
two peaks. However, the two modes were more widely separated than before, 
the first being between 25 and 30® C. and the second at about 10® C. In both 
experiments the maximum peak occurred very near 27° C., the temperature 
given as the optimum for the most rapid development of 0. surinarnensis from 
egg to adult according to the investigations of Back & Cotton (1926). 

The preference curve for the carpet beetle {Anthrenus verbasci) started at 
30° C., attained its greatest height at about 12® C. and then suddenly dropped 
to almost nothing at the cold end. Its choice was thus decidedly within the 
cold zone, below 15® C., but not against the end of the trough. 

The temperature preference for the bean weevil (Acanthoscelides obtecUis) 
fluctuated quite violently between 30 and 13® C. All that can be gathered from 
results of this nature is that the weevils avoided temperatures above 30® C. 
In the control these insects had a definite preference for the ends. Biscuit 
weevils (Sitodrepa panicea) had one peak at about 21° C. and another at 17® C,, 
with most of the insects in a zone between 21 and 14® C. Here again the insects 
showed an end preference in the control at a uniform temperature. Adult 
Laemophloeus turdcus presented a rather undecided temperature -preference 
curve, extending from about 30 to 14® C., with a peak at 21® C. and another 
at 15® C. Most of the insects were gathered in the zones 28 to 21® C. and 17 
to 14® C. The clothes moth larva (Tineola biselliella) was the only Lepidop- 
terouB insect used. Here a definite preference was shown for the cool zone, 
20 to 14® C., with a peak at about 17® C. 

The above four experiments were conducted during the early part of this 
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work in one of the large entomological laboratories where uniform light and 
constant temperature did not prevail as in the dark room which was used in 
all other experiments. 

(b) Soil insects (Table 3) 

In all experiments with soil insects the thermometers projected directly 
into the soil, or other medium, in the same way as when food was used. At the 
hot end of the gradient moisture was continually condensing on the glass 
covers and dripping back on to the soil. As a result the moisture content of the 
soil remained fairly constant throughout. Most of the soil work was done with 
wireworms because (a) they are a serious agricultural pest in England, and 
{b) they could be obtained in sufficient quantity. 



-Pig. 9. Temperature-preference curve of wireworms, larvae of 
Agriotes ep. (Elaterklae, Col.) under different conditions. 


Fig. 9 shows a comparison between the results of wireworms that were 
placed in fresh earth (i.e. unmoistened) and those placed in well-moistened 
sand. As can be seen, about the only difference is that those in wet sand make 
a more gradual decline from a peak at the cold end (8-9° C.) of the gradient. 
In order to determine if previous temperature had any effect on their reactions 
a batch of wireworms was kept for 12 days at 5° C. After being placed in the 
gradient they were allowed ample time, 48 hr. to take up their preferred 
positions. From Fig. 9 it can be seen that the insects cover about the same 
range as when kept at room temperature. However, more individuals are 
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found at low temperatures, and there is a very abrupt dropping off from the 
cold end. 

Ants (Acanthowyops sp.) were the second species of soil insects to be tried. 
They were also given fresh unmoistened earth and allowed to remain for 48 hr. 
before a reading was taken. In general their preference coincided with that of 
the wireworms, being highest at the cool end (8° C.) and gradually declining 
to about 30° C. 

It is interesting that in none of the experiments with soil insects were 
they ever found to be most numerous at the very end of the gradient, their 
peak always occurring about 5-15 cm. from the cold end of the apparatus. 

Table 3 

Previous Temp. 

Stage temp. Medium "TJ. 

Agriolea (Wireworms) 

L Room Fresh earth (8)-20 

L Room Moist sand (8)-23 

L 5° C. Moist sand {8)~18 

Acanthomyops sp. (Ants) 

A Room Fresh earth (10)-25 

A Room None (14) 

Apanteles congeMus 

A Room , None (I0)-20 

Pteronidea mdamspia 

L Room None (11) and (31) 

A (males) Room None 5-20 

A (females) Room None 5-(8)-15 

Dyadercus fiotvardi (Cotton stainer) 

Nymph Room None (12)-(25) 

A Room None 12-25 

Sejjsidae (Diptera) 

A Room None (9) 

Forjicula auricxdaria (Earwig) 

A Room None (9) and 25-30 

hcularius (Bedbug) 

A Room None (12) and (22) 

A -- adult ; L — larva. 


Other insects (Table 3) 

One day some small Braconid parasites were found in a cluster of spider's 
eggs. These were later identified by the British Museum as Apanteles congestus 
and proved to be one of the insects to give the most interesting results. The 
average for the 3 day exj)eriment showed the parasites to have a decided 
jueference for a temperature around 10° C. (Figs. 2 and 3). Here again the 
peak was 15 cm. from the end of the gradient, so one could hardly say that an 
end preference played a part in their reactions. It appeared that the insects' 
position shifted from day to day. The results were then plotted for each day 
separately, as shown in Fig. 10. On each successive day the parasites moved 
nearer and nearer to the cool end. The daily change in position is so definite 
that there can hardly be any doubt that they were actually moving to a cooler 


Relative 

humidity Figure 

— 9 

— 9 

— 9 


30 ~ 

20-40 2, 3 and 10 

35 and 45 — 

30-55 — 

20-50 — 


22-50 

22-50 

20 

15 and 37-45 
24 and 44 
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region. An explanation as to why they successively moved from a warmer into 
a cooler region would be very difficult and could be a full-time problem in 
itself. Undoubtedly the Braconids underwent some fundamental physiological 
change. 

At the same time that the experiment was started, eighteen surplus 
parasites, from the same egg mass, were placed in a vial and kept at room 
temperature. These were all dead after days. After 3 days the experimental 
parasites, which were alive and quite active, were used in a control at a uniform 



Fig. 10. Teinporature-prefererice curve for Apanleles congestiis for three successive days, 
showing the change in position towards the c*ool end of the gradient. 

temperature. They gave a perfect random distribution throughout the 
gradient (Fig. 2). The methods followed in this experiment were slightly 
different from the normal. The parasites were itot taken out of the gradient for 
feeding at night, but were allowed to remain in the apparatus continuously 
day and night. This was for two reasons: (a) the food of the Braconids was 
not known, and {b) the insects were too fragile to be handled any more 
than absolutely necessary. 

A complete picture may be obtained of the behaviour of the saw-flies 
{Pieronides melanas'pis), as the larvae can be compared with adults, and males 
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with females (Table 3). The larval preference went up very decidedly at 
31° C., curved down, and then rose again at the extrenie cold end of the 
gradient (11° C.), This is just opposite to the behaviour of the adult. Although 
they occupied the same temj)erature zone as did the larvae they rose in greatest 
numbers in the centre of the range (15 -28° C.), rather than at the extreme 
temperatures near the ends of the zone. In comparing the differences between 
the two sexes it can be seen that they both extend over exactly the same range. 
However, the males are evenly distributed within this range, while the 
females are decidedly more numerous near the cool end (10-16° C.). The 
female saw-flies’ choice for the second and third day was approximately the 
same, but for the first day greater nujnbers gathered at the lower temperatures, 

Cotton-stainer nymphs {Dysdercm hoivardii) had a small peak at 29° C. 
and another at 25° C,, but the majority were arranged between 25 and 12° C. 
The adults had a somewhat similar temperature range. These were tropical 
insects, imported from the West Indies, and one would expect to find more of 
them with a high temperature preference. Ants {AcMnihomyops sp.), when 
given a (‘hoice of the gradient, without earth, repeatedly congregated directly 
against the cold end (14° C.). Those given soil, although they preferred the cool 
zone, were not found in large numbers tightly against the end, their peak 
appearing at least 15 cun. in from the end. Adult Seps/d flies present very much 
the same sort of preferenc;e as ants in an empty gradient, i.e. rising very 
sharply against the cold end (9° C.) of the trough. The end temperature here 
was about 5° lower than during the previous experiment. 

The temperature preference for adult earwigs (Forjicula auncidaris) rises 
very suddenly at the cold end of the gradient. However, there is also a large 
number of insects gathered between 25 and 30° C. (Table 3). in this and the 
previous experiment the insects certainly did not gather at the cool end 
because of an end preference, as was readily shown by the controls. The bed- 
bug {(^imex lectularias) preferen(‘e, like that for the earwigs, goes up sharply 
against the cold end and also has a sec^ond peak near tlie centre of the gradient 
— about 22° C. (Table 3). However, the bedbug was not a suitable insect for 
experimental purposes, because its very strong thigniotropic tendencies were 
not easily overcome. The insects w^ere inclined to gather in groups and wdien 
disturbed immediately formed another group regardless of temperature, exi’.ept 
to avoid the very high temperaf ures. 

f 

6. DiscUvSsion 

It has been the purpose of this paper to show^ that, when given their choice 
of a temperature gradient, certain insects have a preferred temperature. The 
temperature range of all insects tested is shown and no effort has been made to 
select species to prove any particular case. It is realized that general con- 
clusions cannot be drawn for insects as a whole from these experiments alone. 
However, it is believed that one conclusion is justified, namely, that insects 
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have a temperature preference, but it is a range rather than a point as sug- 
gested by some workers. The only preference some insects show is an avoidance 
of both extreme temperatures, e.g. the adult tobacco beetle when kept at 
room temperature, and horned flour beetle larvae in bran. On the other hand, 
they may merely avoid high temperatures and are to be found in all other 
parts of the gradient, e.g. the biscuit weevil, the bean weevil, rice weevil when 
kept at room temperature, adult DcrmeMes in food, and Laemophloeus turcicus. 
With insects that went to the cold end of the gradient it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish whether they went there because of preference, or whether they 
wandered into the cold zone and were overcome, or tray)ped, before they could 
get away. Examples of such insects are the Triholiuni confusum and Calandra 
oryzae when previously kept at 27"^ (1, grain weevils, from both room 
temperature and 27° C., Ptimis tectus with and without food, ants and 
bedbugs. 

Another rather peculiar preference is presented in the bi-modal curve with 
a peak near each end of the gradient. Saw-flies and earwigs are examples of 
this type. It has been suggested that these insects may have a wide range in 
which they are inactive, and are only active when they go outside of this zone. 
When they encounter too high a temperature they return to just within the 
upper limits of their preferred range. The same would happen when they 
encounter too low a temperature — they would return to just within the lower 
limits of their temperature zone. This is probably the explanation of a bi-modal 
curve with widely separate peaks. 

In practice this would be what one might expect to find with most out-of- 
doors insects. It seems that it would be necessary for them to be indifferent 
to a fairly wide range of temperature in order to survive. Most summer insects 
must be able to withstand the hot days as well as quite cool nights. It is also 
not surprising that individuals of the same species sometimes give erratic and 
conflicting results in the tejnperature gradient when it is recalled that different 
individuals of the same insects, in nature, are often found at many different 
temperatures at the same time. Certain individuals may be in the hot sun 
while others are in the shade or other cool locations. 

It might be said that insects go to a certain temperature in the gradient 
because they are attracted to the humidity there. The following insects have 
approximately the same temperature range both without and with food: 
Dermsstes larvae, horned flour beetle larvae, meal-worms, tobacco beetles, rice 
weevils, tectus, and Triholiuni when previously kept at room tem- 

perature. Of course these are in addition to the soil insects, whose choice was 
also made independently of the relative humidity. The only insects that may 
have been trapped at the cold end were the ants. 

One theory that may be advanced for insects gathering at the cold end of 
the gradient is they have no temperature preference, i.e. they were just 
wandering about, went into the cold zone, were overcome by the cold and 
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trapped there. In any case it is considered much more significant when insects 
show a preference outside of the cold zone. 

No attempt was made to determine why an insect goes to or avoids a 
certain temperature. However, two theories which are worthy of mention are 
the classification of the insects' behaviour as follows: (a) behaviour reaction, 
in which insects receive the stimulus from a high or low temperature through 
ceitain receptors and their nervous system ; (b) physiological reaction, in which 
the metabolic activities are speeded up, as when going into a higher tem- 
perature zone; or slowed down as when going into a lower temperature zone. 
In an insect that avoids a high temperature it would be impossible to tell 
whether it is showing a behaviour or a physiological reaction, without a 
detailed study of the insect’s behaviour. On the other hand, an insect which 
avoids a low temperature is definitely showing a behaviour reaction. A study 
of the half-hourly and hourly observations from the daily record sheets shows 
that when insects leave the hot end of the gradient they invariably remain 
away from it. (After ecpjal numbers have been introduced into the six thermo- 
meter openings.) However, they often jnove away from the cold end at first 
but eventually return to it and there remain. 

It is possible tiiat this tem]>e.rature ])referendum work may liave definite 
practical applications as well as academic interest. Dr Baird, entomologist in 
charge of the Insect Barasite Laboratory, Ikdleville, Ontario, Canada, informs 
the wTiter that there all parasites, which are to be reared in h)rge numbers, are 
tested for their temj)eratiire ]>reference. They are then reared at their pre- 
ferred temperature and much better results are obtained than formerly. It 
seems that tlie ])arasites do better at temperatures lower than those previously 
thought best for breeding purposes. The work has not yet been published. 
Tem})erature preference might also be used to advantage in eradicating insect 
])ests, with a definite j)referred temperature, from large w^arehouses and 
granaries where the temperature can be controlled. A small room, or other 
area, could be heated or cooled to the insect's preferendum while the rest of 
the building remained at an undesirable temperature. .After the insects had 
gathered at their preferred temperature they could then be more easily 
destroyed. 

During the course of the present work many (juestions and related problems 
have arisen to which a proper answer can oidy be given after further wxuk and 
additional study have been carried out. One of the most important problems 
in connexion with temperature preferendum work, and one on which a large 
amount of work may be done, is : AVliy do insects seek out certain tem})eraturcs ? 
What causes them to go to one temperature and not another a few degrees 
away? Another question almost equally important is: Why do certain insects, 
after being previously kept at a high temperature, have a lower ])referred 
temperature than when previously kept at room temperature for the same 
length of time? In the future it is intended to concentrate mainly on the 
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preferendum of soil and aquatic insects. Here such variable factors as humi- 
dity, light and odour can be more readily standardized. 

In the present experiment temperature has been conj^idered the major 
factor in determining the position which the insects have taken up. However, 
such influences as humidity, odour, thigmotropisrn and possibly light must also 
be taken into account. 

7. Summary 

1 . A description is given of three different types of apparatus experimented 
with before selecting a linear brass gradient which gave a range of temperature 
from 10 to 35'^ C. in a straight-line gradient. This allowed the insects a choice 
of about l^'O. in every 4 cm. The relative humidity in such an apparatus 
varied inversely with the temperature except where food was used, when it 
remained practically uniform. 

2. The temperature preferendum was tested of twenty-three species of 
insects from six orders. Insects were chosen to represent different environ- 
ments or habitats, such as the following: stored product insects, leaf-feeding 
insects, plant-sucking insects, human parasites, insect parasites and soil 
insects. 

3. Results are based on experiments each carried out for not less than 
3 days. In every case a control was also run for 1 day to get the random 
distribution of the insects. 

4. At the cold end of the gradient the metabolic activities of the insects 
were slowed down to such an extent that many species were trapped there, 
thus giving an apparent preference for the colder end. As a result when insects 
went to a warmer zone it was considered more significant than when they went 
to a cold zone. 

5. The flour beetle {Triholium confusum) when kept at 27"^ C. had a lower 
preferred temperature than when kept at room temperature. 

6. Wireworms kept at 5° C. for a fortnight gave no different reaction from 
those kept at room temperature. 

7. Insects that were given food in the gradient had a narrower preference 
zone than when not given food. 

8. In general the ])references of the immature forms tended to coincide 
with those of the adults of the same species. 

9. With saw-flies {Pteronides melanaspis) the males tended to have a 
wider temperature range than did the females. 

10. The Braconid parasites {Apanteles congestus) went to a lower tem- 
perature on each successive day they were in the gradient and at the end of 
3 days were alive and quite active. At the same time a surplus stock kept at 
room temperature were all dead at the end of days. 

11. Generally speaking, all the insects experimented with have shown a 
definite temperature preference but the preference has been for a fairly wide 
range of temperature and not a point as has been suggested by some workers. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INSECTS 
AND THEIR HOST PLANTS 

II. A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF APHIDES ON THE 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF CABBAGE AND FIELD BEANS 

By a. C. EVANS 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden 
(With 2 Text-figures) 

1'hk difficulties of arriving at satisfactory estimates of losses due to the depredations of 
insect pests of crops have often been pointed out (e.g. Gimingham, 1939). In addition 
to the direct reduction of yields, insects may also be the cause of changes in chemical 
composition, a factor likely to be of particular importance in crops, such as sugar beet, 
grown as a source of special substances. Very little work has been done on this aspect of 
the problem. Leonard & T'urner (1918) showed that the larvae of the beetle Cerotoma 
trifurcata Forst. reduce the amount of nitrogen fixed by the cow-pea by reducing the weight 
and nitrogen content of the root nodules. Hartzell (1913) studied the sugar and acid contents 
of Concord grapes obtained from vineyards infested by the grape leaf-hopper Typhlocyha 
comes Say. Grapes obtained from those sections of the vineyards sprayed with nicotine 
had higher sugar contents and lower acid contents than those obtained from unsprayed 
infested sections. Johnson (1934) carried out a detailed investigation of the effects of the 
potato leaf-hopper, Empoasca fcibae Harris, on the chemical composition of alfalfa leaves. 
His results are compared below with those obtained in the present investigation. 

BrKVICORYNE BRASSICAE L. ON CABBAGE 

The effect of the cabbage aphis Brevicoryne brassicae L. on the chemical composition of 
cabbage (var. Sutton’s ‘Tender and True’) has been chiefly studied. Material for analysis 
was obtained in the following way. Sixteen small cabbages were infested on i June 1937 
with varying numbers (1-12) of aphides and four were kept uninfested as controls. 
Reproduction occurred chiefly on the small centre leaves. These were therefore cut out and 
left to wither in situ and the aphides then wandered on to the remaining leaves but did not 
produce an even infestation over the whole plant. I’he proportion of smaller leaves infested 
was not noticeably higher than that uf the larger leaves. As some leaves on the plants were 
heavily and others only lightly infested, the plant was not prepared as a unit for analysis. 
Instead, the leaves w^re classified as highly, moderately, lightly and uninfested (control 
plants) leaves and three random samples of five leaves were collected of each type. The 
apliides were rapidly brushed off the leaves into alcohol for future enumeration and the 
leaves were weighed and dried to constant weight in an oven at 98° C. This technique is 
admittedly not as satisfactor}^ as one which would involve analysis of the whole plant, but 
in a preliminary investigation its use is justified. 

The degree of infestation is expressed by dividing the number of aphides (all instars) in 
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the sample by the fresh weight of the sample, the dividend so obtained being termed the 
population density, i.e. the number of aphides per gram of leaf. 

Chemical analyses were carried out by methods already described (Evans, 1939 )* 

Fig. I shows that there is a marked difference in the effect of increasing population 
density on the fresh and on the dry weights of the samples of cabbage. A reduction of 



Text-fig. I . The effect of population density of B. brassicae on the fresh and dry weight yields of 

samples of five leaves. 


Table i. The effect of population density of Brevicoryne brassicae on the chemical 
composition of cabbage {expressed on a dry weight basis) 


Population density 

0 

105 

136 

224 

298 

391 

596 

634 

813 

% dry weight 

18-4 

13*5 

141 

I 2'8 

121 

131 

13*2 

117 

127 

% ash 

i0'3 

i6-o 

14*9 

14*9 

15*0 

14-2 

13*4 

14*6 

12-8 

% fat 

3-86 

5*50 

5*32 

4*95 

5*96 

6-59 

5-68 

5*90 

4*56 

% protein N 

ri2 

t-S2 

1*49 

1-58 

I '67 

i-8i 

178 

I -68 

i*s6 

% non-protein N 

0-65 

0*54 

o-s8 

0*56 

0'67 

0-63 

0'6o 

0‘6i 

0-62 

% reducing sugar 

i3«i 

7*7 

7*8 

107 

4*2 

6*4 

29 

6*4 

5*5 

% sucrose 

2*4 

2-8 

0*8 

2*4 

60 

4*1 

4*7 

2*4 

3*6 

% ^tarch 

9*5 

4*2 

4*2 

4*5 

3*3 

3*2 

3*2' 

20 

2‘3 

% acid-hydrolysable 

iro 

8*3 

8*3 

7*2 

7.7 

7*1 

5*4 

5*9 

5'8 

substances 
% crude fibre 

12*5 

15*3 

i6'6 

i8’i 

i8'S 

i 6-2 

17*4 

‘l9'2 

I9'2 


20% in the fresh weight is brought about by a population density of about 250 while a 
similar percentage reduction in dry weight is brought about by a population density of 50. 
This great reduction in the yield of dry material compared with that of fresh material is 
due to a sudden decrease in the percentage of dry matter in the infested plants (see Table i). 
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Table i also shows the change in composition of the dry matter with increasing population 
density. 

In general, the percentages of ash, fat and protein nitrogen increase to a maximum at 
a population density of 300-400 and then decline to a figure still higher than that of un- 
infested material. The percentage of crude fibre increases to a maximum at a population 
density of 600-800. The percentages of the several carbohydrate fractions decrease with 
increasing population density except perhaps that of sucrose, the figures for which are 
very erratic. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of these changes in chemical composition on the yields of carbo- 
hydrate (reducing sugars, sucrose, starch and acid hydrolysable substances), protein 



Text-fig. 2. The effect of population density of B. brassicae on the yields of carbohydrate, 
protein, fat, ash and crude fibre. 

(N X 6'25), fat, ash and crude fibre, obtained from each sample. The most noticeable effect 
is on the yield of carbohydrate which falls rapidly at first and then more slowly. The yields 
of crude fibre and ash fall fairly steadily with increasing population density while those of 
protein and fat are hardly affected by an increase in population density up to 400. 

The effect of Empoasca fabae on the composition of alfalfa as found by Johnson (1934) 
is the opposite of that recorded above for B, brassicae^ E. fabae causing an increase in the 
percentages of dry matter, reducing sugar, starch and acid hydrolysable substances and a 
reduction in the percentage of protein N (see Table 2). Johnson clearly showed that the 
feeding habits of E, fabae account for the increased carbohydrate and reduced protein 
nitrogen contents of attacked alfalfa. The leaf-hoppers, when feeding, puncture and block 
the conducting tissues in the petiole thus greatly impeding the removal of carbohydrates 
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from the leaves and the supply of nitrogenous salts to the leaves. With B. brassicae the cause 
of the great reduction in carbohydrate is not known. That it is perhaps due to a specific 
effect of a substance injected by the aphis on the mechanism of carbohydrate production 
is suggested by the fact that the production of fat and protein is affected but Ijttle by a low 
infestation which reduces carbohydrate production seriously. 

't I I 

Table 2. Effect of Empoasca fabae on the composition of alfalfa. {Results calculated 
to the same bases as Table 1 from data given by Johnson (1934)) 







% acid- 



% dry 

% reducing 



hydrolysable 



weight 

sugar 

% sucrose 

% starch 

substances 

% protein N 

Not attacked 

34*5 

0-8 

1-9 

1-6 

8-1 

372 

Attacked 

37-0 

3*4 

2*7 

7*2 

i6-6 

2*55 


Aphis fabae Scop, on field beans 

Some data have also been obtained on the effect of Aphis fabae Scop, on the composition 
of field beans (Table 3). Material for analysis was collected on 2 Aug. from naturally 
infested crops of winter and spring beans. The plants were graded as clean, dirty and very 
dirty according to the appearance of the foliage since the aphides by this date had almost 
disappeared. In this case, aphis infestation has not materially affected the chemical com- 
position of the beans. Similar figures were obtained for winter beans. 

Thus it is seen from the instances recorded in this paper that insects may or may not 
affect materially the chemical composition of the plants on which they feed. A thorough 
knowledge of these effects might prove of value in assessing accurately the damage caused 
by pests. 

Table 3. The effect 0/ Aphis fabae on the chemical composition of spring beans. 

{Expressed on a dry-weight basis) 

Clean Dirty Very dirty 


% dry weight 

23-6 

24*9 

22 7 

269 

19*2 

23 -6 

% ash 

4-3 

4'4 

4-6 

3*9 

5-3 

4-6 

% fat 

3-2 

2-9 

4'2 

37 

3-8 

3-9 

% crude protein 

233 

22-8 

24 s 

24-1 

28-9 

25-4 

% carbohydrates sol. 

58-5 

630 

57-6 

6i‘6 

467 

599 


Summary 

Infestation of cabbage by the aphis, Brevicoryne brassicae^ caused a marked decrease in 
the amount of carbohydrate synthesized but smaller decreases in fat, crude protein and 
other constituents. Infestation of field beans by the aphis, Aphis fabae, did not have any 
great effect on the chemical composition of the crop. 
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Introductory. 

Little Las been added recently to the knowledge of the British Aleyrodidae 
with respect to their morphology, habits and food-plants. Their systeniatics 
have been equally unsatisfactory, and since the descriptions were inadequate in 
affording positive diagnostic characters, the position of some species was as 
undefined as it was about fifty years ago. 

Since the correct determination of a species is important to the entomologist, 
and a knowledge of its biology is essential before undertaking control measures, 
these investigations were made to throw some light on the available species. 

The comparative morphology Avas studied and some of the previous specific 
characters have proved to be of little significance. The identity in some of the 
species was established by their structural uniformity as well as by transference 
to alternative host-plants. These when successful confirmed the identity and 
also eliminated the possibility of the existence of biological food races. Two 
new species have also been described from ferns in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew (Trehan 1938). 

Observations have also been made on parasites and parasitisation in some of 
TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. PART 22. (dEC. 1940.) LL 
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the species, and cross inoculations were tried to breed a parasite from one host 
on another. 

The present investigations were continued from October 1936 to May 1938, 
under the supervision and guidance of Dr. C. B. Williams, the Chief Entomologist 
at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
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Review and comments on some of the previously adopted characters and the 
significance of those now adopted. 

Previous authors based specific differentiation on certain variable characters 
such as the food-plant, colour and shape of the body, and number of hairs and 
proportion of the antennal segments, but it has been now ascertained that the 
variations common in such characters were totally ignored : therefore, such 
criteria have often led to synonymy and to no organised system of classifica- 
tion. Prior to the standard work by Quaintance and Baker (1913-14) 
morphological characters in Aleyrodidae were not studied thoroughly. 
Burmeister (1835) and Westwood (1840) considered the antennae to be of six 
segments. Ruricola (1846) even doubtfully stated them to have five segments. 
Koch (1857) noted the parameres (forceps), which are a stable character in the 
faniily, for the first time in the male of A, lonicerae. Signoret (1868) gave a 
curious description of lingula which he noticed only in the adult of A. rubi — • 
“ tubercle more or less elongated and vesicular visible in both sexes, more in 
female ” [translated]. Douglas (1891 and 1895) gave an interesting interpreta- 
tion of the yasiform orifice in the pupae of A. rubicola and A. carjpmi. 

The vasiform orifice is a most specialised organ in this family and exists in 
all stages after the egg. Maskell (1895) first recognised its importance and 
stated . . I have noted specific variations in this organ and believe it quite 
a valid differentiating character.” Peal (1903) also considered it a strong 
character for the species. Quaintance (1908) stated “ these structures vary 
much with different species and consequently furnish valuable diagnostic 
characters.” Quaintance and Baker (1913-14, • 1917) and Baker and Moles 
(1921) emphasised the importance of this organ in classifying the genera of the 
world. 

The genitalia in insects are also recognised to possess certain permanent 
features which differ with the species. Kirkaldy (1907) regarded the genitalia 
in the male as the final test of a species and even as affording generic criteria. 
Muir (1916) placed considerable significance on the aedeagus and the male 
genitalia of Delphacidae. Giffard (1921) remarked that ‘‘ because of their 
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constancy and reliability as a specific character these organs are unquestionably 
of first importance to the student in making correct determinations.” Singh 
Pruthi (1925) stressed the importance of these organs in the classification of 
Jassidae. Snodgrass (1931) considered these organs to give the best characters 
by which species may be distinguished, and, similarly, Delong and Davidson 
(1937) considered the chitinous parts of the genital chambers as the most 
important structures for the separation of species. 

Attempts were therefore made during the present investigation to make a 
comparative study of both the vasiform orifice and genitalia which have given 
quite significant differences. It is therefore believed that these organs give far 
more reliable specific differences than any other characters. In certain cases, 
however, some other characters may also contribute some supplementary 
evidence. 

Technique. 

For descriptive purposes the stages of the various species were reared under 
observation but occasionally were also obtained in the field, and mounted in 
Berlese’s fluid. For the study of the genitalia and finer details the specimens 
were treated with 10% KOH solution and then neutralised in solution of 
acetic acid in 90% alcohol and ultimately mounted in balsam. 

Aleyrodes lonicerae Walker 1852 and A. rubi Signoret 1868. 

Walker (1852) described A. lonicerae from Lonicera periclymenum (Honey- 
suckle), giving a brief account of the coloration of the adult and pupa. Koch 
(1857) described the same species, but the colour of the adult does not agree 
with the original description. Frauenfeld (1867) supported Walker and stated 
Koch’s lonicerae is not Walker’s lonicerae. Signoret (1868) disagreed with 
Koch in considering the forceps ” in any way specific to this species. At the 
same time, he laid considerable stress on the number and distribution of the 
dorsal spines on the larva. Douglas (1896) contributed for the first time a 
description of its pupa. His description included a brief mention of the size 
and shape of the “ triangular formation,” which is most probably the vasiform 
orifice. Further, he doubted Walker’s description of the colour of the pupa and 
described it as deep golden yellow. 

Since then the species has remained neglected except for a few casual refer- 
ences. Quaintance and Baker (1914) assigned to it a generic position under 
Aleyrodes, and Harrison (1920, 1931) and Marriner (1931) gave an account of 
its distribution in the north of England, Deshpande (1933) published a brief 
account of the various stages of this species and showed that the eyes in 
A. lonicerae are similar to those in A. rnl)i. Further, he described two kinds of 
pupae in A, lonicerae — one with the dorsum apparently smooth and the other 
with six pairs of dorsal spines. The colour of the pupa is described as “ olive- 
yellow.” Deshpande also stated that, “ in this species there are also sjjecimens 
which are quite yellow without any dark colour on the body except one black 
mark on the wings. But there is no difference in the general structure.” 

Signoret (1868) described A. rubi from Rubus fruticosiis (Blackberry) and 
gave a detailed description of the colour of the adult and a short account of the 
larva. It was remarked that the distinguishing characters between these two 
species (A. lonicerae and A. rubi) exist in their larvae. He stated, “ The larva 
resembles that of A. lonicerae, showing the same bristles at the same place, only 
on the median line one observes at each abdominal segment, a distinct area 
(impression) which is more visible at the base than at the apex ” [translated]. 
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On the other hand, Douglas wrote of A. lonicerae “ . . . the segmentation of 
the abdomen is evident, also there is a median row of concolorous raised spots.” 
Evidently there appears to be a different interpretation of one and the same 
fact. 

The table below summarises the descriptions of these species by the respec- 
tive authors, from which it will be evident that there is little appreciable differ- 
ence on which to consider them as distinct species. Signoret, while describing 
A. lonicerae, missed the item 9, which otherwise was regarded as quite a distinc- 
tive character in separating the species. Douglas, however, cleared up the 
doubt by pointing out this feature in A. lonicerae (Table I). 

Table I. 


Brief remarks from the descriptions of A. lonicerae and A. ruhi, by Douglas and Signoret. 


A. lonicerae (Douglas) 

A. mbi (Signoret) 

A. lonicerae (Signoret) 

1. Abdomen yellow. 

1. ^'«‘llow, spotted with blackish- 
brown. 

1. Yellow, spotted with blackish- 
brown. 

2. Head blaok, yellowish at sides. 

2. Head almost entirely black, 
cheeks yellow. 

2. No mention. 

.1. Thorax groy-black, margins pale. 

3. 'J’horax and chest more or less 
black, sutures more or loss 
pale. 

3. Black spots on pro- and meta- 
thorax, base of abdomen 
blackish. 

4. Eyes brown, divided. 

4. Eyes reddish-brown, very di- 
vided. 

4. No mention. 

5. Antennae pale brownish. 

6. Antennae brownish. 

5. No mention. 

6. Thighs blark, extremities yellow’* 
isli, tibiae yellowish, extremities 
black, tarsi black. ! 

0. Eect blnf’k except the articula- 
tions more or less pale. 

0. No mention. 

7. Wings white with one grey spot in 
elytra at the end of the median 
uervure. 

7. Elytra with a single black spot. 

7. Single spot in elytra at the apex 
of the vein. 

8. Larva with six pairs of hail’s. 

8. Larva : sanic arrangement of 
bristles as found in A. lout- 
cerae. 

8. Larva with six pairs of bristles. 

9. Larva with concolorous median * 
row of round spots. 

9. Kaeh abdominal segment in 
larv’a has an “ impression ” 
on the median line. 

9. No mention. 


The supposed differentiating characters between the so-called distinct species, 
therefore, were regarded as their food-plants and as a minute structural differ- 
ence in the larvae. Moreover, colour and the description of the pupa in 
A. lonicerae have been the subject of considerable controversy and conflicting 
opinions have been expressed. It is now known that this may be the result of 
collecting specimens at different times of the year. 

Present Observations, 

To verify the supposed structural differences in both species, their mor- 
phology was studied critically and the biology investigated both in the field as 
well as in the laboratory. The distinct areas stated to be present in the median 
abdominal line of the pupa in A. ruhi are also met with in the pupa of 
A, lonicerae. 

Pupae of two types have been observed in nature : (1) white, (2) yellow or 
even tending to golden yellow. Therefore, the description of the pupa by 
Walker is not wholly incorrect. His description was probably based on the 
examination of a few specimens, particularly from the summer brood, and thus 
a complete range of variations was not studied. At the same time, the descrip- 
tions by Douglas and Deshpande were also based on restricted observations. 
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As regards the presence and distribution of dorsal spines on pupae, Douglas 
remarked “ the dorsal hairs of the larva have mostly disappeared but a few of 
them are persistent in some specimens.” The statement is true, but is unsatis- 
factory because a complete range of variations in this respect was not studied. 
Similarly the views expressed by Deshpande as to the two kinds of pupae require 
further explanation. Apart from the specimens falling in group no. (1), no 
strict arrangement in the number of spines has been observed. On the contrary, 
considerable variation has been noticed in their number from an apparently 
hairless form to a full complement of seven pairs of spines. This, however, is 
not contrary to expectation as it has previously been noticed in B. gossi/piperda 
by Husain and Trehan (1933) and by me again in A. carpini. 

The present observations may be summarised thus : — 

1. Colour of the pupa (A. lonicerae type). 

(A) White — very common during summer, after which the number decreases 
considerably. 

(B) Yellow — tending to golden yellow— during autumn, winter and early 
spring ; almost absent in summer. 

2. Number and distribution of dorsal spines (Table II). 

i. Full complement of seven pairs — I cephalic, 3 thoracic, 2 abdominal and 

1 vasiformal. 

ii. Six pairs — abdominal pair single. 

iii. Five pairs —one thoracic pair missing; occasionally asymmetry may be 

noticed. 

iv. Four pairs— abdominals missing. 

v. Three pairs — only a single thoracic pair and the abdominals missing. 

vi. Practically hairless — a few minute hook-like spines visible. 

The arrangement cited above equally describes the pupae on blackberry — 
hitherto known as A. nd)i, except for the condition mentioned under vi. 


Table IL 

Variations noted in the number, distribution and development of dorsal spines in 
A. lofuccrae (111 instar and pupa) on respective food-plants. 


Instar 

A. lonicerae on Honeysuckle (Luniccra 
pericli/menmv) 

Instar 


1. lonicerae on Blackberry {Rubu^ sp.) 


Pairs of dorsal spines 



Pairs of dorsal spines 



Total 
no. of 
pairs 

An- 

tennal 

Thor- Abdo- 

acic mi rial 

Vasi- 

formal 


Total 
no. of 
pairs 

An- 

tennal 

Thoracic Abdominal 

Vasi- 

formal 

III 

3 

1+ + 

0 1 f p 

1-f 

III 

3 

1 -1- -f 

0 i-i-h 

n- 


3 

1-f 

0 1 - 

1 


3 

1-}- -f 

0 1-f 

1 f 


.3 

1 

0 1 

1 - - 


4 

2-f -f 

0 1-f-f 

If 


3 

1 + 

0 1-f 

1 - 


5 

-'-f -f 

0 2-f -f 

1 -f 


4 

‘2 A 

0 1-f 

1-f 


9 

U-f -f 

3-ff 2-f-f 

2 + 1+ + 


5 

2 + 

0 2-/-f^ 

1-f 






Pupa 

3 

1-f + 

I - 0 

1 

Pupa 

3 

1-f -f 

1-f-f 0 

1-f-f 


3 

i 

1-- 0 

1 


4 i 

1 -f 

2+ 0 

l-f 


4 

1-f + 

2-/-f^ 0 

1- 


3 

l-f -f 

.3 — / -f -f ^ 0 

1 -f 


H 

1-f-f 

2-f -f»<Sc 0 

1-f-f 


H 

1-f -f 

3-/-f-f^ i-f* 

1-f -f 












5 

1-f-f 

3-f -f if 

l+-f 


fi 

1-f-f 

3 -f -f 1-f-f 

1-f d- 


6* 

1-f -f 

Si-f-f* 1-f 

I’-f 


7 

1-f -f 

3-f4- 2-f/-f-f» 

If -f 


— Minute. Very minute, -f Developed, -f + Well developed. 

^ Asymmetry in development. • Asymmetry in numbers. 
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The adult of this species has always been described as grey in colour. During 
the present investigations, however, two types of adults were met with : (1) 
yellow, without any markings on the body except a black spot on the wings, 
(2) grey, showing considerable dark brown markings on the body besides those 
on the wings. The seasonal colour variations have been described by Trehan 
(1939). 

The morphology of all the stages of A. lonicerae was studied and compared 
with that of the respective stages of A. rubi. The general structure in both 
these forms agrees in all details and the two are absolutely inseparable 
morphologically. 

The previous differentiating characters have been proved to be of least 
significance because of the variations in dorsal spines as well as in the colour of 
the pupae and adult. The identity of the two forms is concluded on the 
evidence of the identical nature of the vasiform orifice in their respective stages 
as well as by the genitalia. The characteristic notch towards the distal end of 
the parameres with its claw-shaped ending and the heel-shaped structure sub- 
apically are quite identical in both the forms. In the female also the genitalia 
are alike. 

This was further supplemented by the comparative study of other characters 
such as the eyes, antennae and wings of adults. All these characters agree 
remarkably in their structure in both forms. Nevertheless, some variations 
have been observed in the measurements of the antennal segments in different 
sexes as well as in individuals, but these were equally applicable to both the 
forms. For instance, segment VII is the longest of the distal four segments, 
but variations have been noticed in its measurements and occasionally segment 
V approaches it in length. Because of the pronounced variations, specific 
differentiation is not justified on superficial characters. 

Biology and breeding tests. 

Biology. The first record of an adult on honeysuckle was on l.vi.l937, 
from Batford, Herts. The body colours were fully developed. The adults 
were quite scarce after that, but a few eggs were also noticed on honeysuckle, 
at Bricketwood, Herts, on 15.vi. In the first week of July, at Batford, 
Herts, besides a number of nymphs in the 2nd and 3rd instar, 8 pupae and 7 
adults were also collected from honeysuckle. These adults were of the yellow 
type and the presence of a few pupa cases indicated that the first generation was 
over. The pupae were of white colour and the adults which emerged from 
them, in the laboratory, were also yellow. Since then both the pupae and the 
adults were frequently met with on honeysuckle — the adults being yellow and 
the pupae white. 

Towards the middle of J uly eggs were noticed both on honeysuckle and on 
blackberry, though relatively fewer on the latter. Comparative counts on the 
22.vii. gave 339 eggs on 60 leaves of honeysuckle against 103 on 40 leaves of 
blackberry. An average leaf of blackberry is, however, relatively larger than 
one of honeysuckle. The number of eggs laid on individual leaves varied from 
1 to 9 on blackberry and 1 to 21 on honeysuckle. The adults of the yellow type 
were common on both the host-plants. 

It is presumed that feeding of the first brood commences on honeysuckle, 
from where the pest migrates to blackberry. The relative infestation in nature, 
therefore, was found to be higher on honeysuckle. The probable cause of this 
variation in infestation is in the relative difference in the leaf area of the respec- 
tive hosts, or the result of some constitutional changes in them as previously 
studied by Husain, Puri and Trehan (1936). 
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Series of observations on the sex ratio during July to November, 1937, at 
two widely separated localities gave the following figures : — 



Batford 

Bricketwood 

Total catch .... 

303 

403 

Females ..... 

210 

288 

Males ..... 

93 

115 

Percentage of females . 

69-3 

71-4 


Average percentage of females 70-5. 


The adults are long lived, and therefore the generations overlap. During 
November, only females were observed in the field. During autumn the 
adults were frequently observed taking shelter under the leaves of small oak 
bushes. In no case, however, was any egg or nymph observed on them. It 
is therefore presumed that such a coincidence probably led Signoret to describe 
the adults of A. quercus (from oak) as grey and the description practically 
corresponded with that of adults of A. lonicerae. A few overwintering females 
from the laboratory stock when shifted to a hot-house during March and April 
1938, laid eggs readily. It is, therefore, quite probable that such individuals 
may start oviposition in nature as soon as the favourable period approaches. 
Overwintering in the pupal stage is also common. 

Life-history. In nature egg-laying is very heavy during the summer but 
decreases considerably towards the end of September and may even stop later. 
The eggs, as a rule, are laid singly. The area frequented by the adult becomes 
conspicuous by the presence of a white waxy powder in the centre of which lies 
an egg which is also dusted profusely. Occasionally, however, two eggs are 
noticed close together. The females are easily disturbed when in the act of 
oviposition. It has been repeatedly observed that the eggs may not turn 
brown before hatching. 

Table III. 


Life-cycle and cross inoculations of A. lonicerae ^ on alternative food-plants, 1937. 


A<]ultH from 

Idfc-oyele 
completed on 

Date of 
iidro- 
du(ung 
the 

adults 

Karlic'st 
date of 
hatching 
of eggs 

Earliest 
date of 
Ist 

moult 

Earliest 
date of 
pupation 

Earliest 
(lute of 
emergence 

Shortf^t 
duration 
of the 
life-cycle 
in days 

Lonicera 

Lonicera 

1937 

1 .vi,* 

1937 

12.vi. 

1937 

1937 

1937 


periclymenum ’ 
Lonicera 

periclymenum 

Lonicera 

(l.vii. 

lO.vii. 

l.Yiii. 

23.viii. 

29.viii. 

61* 

pericJymeinim 

Symphoricarpus 

periclymenum 

Symphc^icarpos 

G.vii.* 

20.Tii. 

S.viii. 

25.viii. 

l.ix. 

57* 

racemosus * 

Itubus Jruticosus * 

racemosus 

Lonicera 

O.vii. 

21.vii. 

S.viii. 

2(>.viii. 

29.viii. 

61 * 

Lonicera 

periclymenum 

Symphoricarpoa 

]3.\ii.* 

27.vii. 

9.viii. 



lo.ix. 

69 * 

periclymenum 

Lonicera 

racetnosus 

Symphoricarpos 

iR.vii.* 

n.viii. 





8.x, 

84 

periclymenum 

Lonicera 

racemosus 

Rubus fruticosus 

23.vii. 

4.viii. 

lO.viii. 

— 

8.ix. 

47 « 

periclymenum 








Rubus fruticosiui 

Lonicera 

30.viii. 

H.ix. 1 

22.ix. 

12.x. 

19.x. 

60 • 

lAmicera 

periclymenum 
Rubus fruticosus 

Sl.viii. 

15.ix. 



12.1. 

19.x. 

49 • 

periclymenum 







Lonicera 

Lonicera 

9.ix.* 

— 

— 

— 

21.x. 

42 • 

periclymenum 

periclymenum 








> The plant as it wan transplanted, dried up, and the * ParentHS yellow, offsprini^H all grey, 

nymphs did not develop into adult, s. ' • Female parents grey, ollaprings all grey. 

’ Ilreeding was on plants growing in nature, in a very ’ Wild honeysuckle. 

shady corner o£ a garden. • Snowberry. 

' In hot-hotiae. • Wild blackberry. 

‘ Parents yellow, offsprings : males yellow, females grey. 
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The species is multi-brooded and the generations overlap. During 1937, 
the shortest duration of the egg stage, observed under field conditions, varied 
from 11 to 18 days. The shortest duration of the nymphal stage was 27-36 
days and that of the pupa 6-7 days (Table III). 

Cross inoculation. The adults bred from the pupae on respective food- 
plants were sleeved on alternative food-plants. Thus the adults from honey- 
suckle were bred on snowberry and blackberry as well as those from blackberry 
on honeysuckle. To verify the duration of the life-cycle, the adults were also 
bred on their respective food-plants. These inoculations were quite successful 
and the life-cycle durations were almost unaffected, as is shown in Table III. 

Alternative hosts. The adults have been collected from oak and hazel in 
large numbers and even from strawberries during autumn. None of these, 
however, is regarded as a true alternative host because immature stages were 
not obtained on them in the field. 

During March and April 1938, the following observations were made in a 
hot-house : — 

(1) Adults of A. lonicerae were sleeved on strawberry, where eggs were laid 
and the nymphs flourished very well. The life-cycle was completed in about 
47 days. 

(2) Adults of A. lonicerae were allowed to breed on oak leaves. Most of 
the adults were found dead in about three days. In one case eggs were not 
laid ; in another only two eggs were laid, while in the third case five eggs were 
noticed. These eggs did not hatch. 

This species has been observed breeding freely on snowberry^ {Symphori- 
carpos racemosus) and on french-willow herb (Epilohinm augustifolium L.). 
These plants, therefore, are an addition to the list of the known food-plants. 

Description of the stages of AlejTodes lonicerae Walker (figs. 1, 2). 

Egg. Oblong, pedunculate, chorion smooth ; yellowish-white, dusted profusely with 
white waxy powder, average measurements 0-27 X O-lO mm.; stalk about 0*03 mm. 

Nymph instar. Elliptical, pale yellow, margins surrounded by a waxy fringe; 
average measurements 0-35 X 0-20 mm. Marginal spines sixteen pairs; dorsal spines 
three pairs — antennal, abdominal and vasiformal, only the antennal pair slightly better 
developed. Occasionally, however, more spines may be met with; ventrals 3 pairs — 
cephalic, rostral, and vasiformal. Antennae three segmentc^d, 3rd the longest of all and 
provided with two spines, average length about 0*09 mm. Eyes divided; legs functional. 
Vasiform orifice subcordato (fig. 1), average measurements 0*03 X 0-04 mm., iimer lateral 
and caudal margins not thickened, posterior margin slightly notched; operculum almost 
rectangular, measuring, on an average, 0 01 x 0*03 mm., caudal margin with a few minute 
hairs; lingula thick and almost cylindrical, setose with 4 prominent hairs shooting out 
from the distal half, length 0*02 mm. and more than ^ exposed beyond the operculum. 

Nymph 2nd instar. Palo yellow; oval, margin lightly dentate, surrounded by a 
narrow waxy fringe, average measurement 0*52 x 0-32 mm. Marginal spines thre^ pairs, 
the anals prominent; dorsal spines 2-6 pairs; ventrals 1-4 pairs, generally minute. Eyes 
entire; legs degenerate; antemiae atrophied, directed backwards, average length 0*02 mm. 
Abdominal segments marked by a series of concolorous tubercles on either side of the median 
line. Vasiform orifice subcordate, average measurements 0*04 X 0*05 mm.; inner lateral 
margins slightly roughened, caudal margin slightly notched; operculum sub-rectangular, 
lateral margins curved, average measurements 0-02 x 0*04 mm. ; lingula short and thick 
spatulate, setose all over and armed distally with a pair of long hairs (fig. 1), average length 
0*02 mm. ; about } exposed beyond operculum. 

^ Dr. 0. B. Williams thinks that he has seen an old record of a white-fly on snowberry, 
but the reference was not traced. 
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Nymph 3rd insiar. Shape and colour as in the previous instar; average measurements 
0*73 X 0-50 mm.; abdominal segments marked by a series of concolorous tubercles on 
either side of the median line. Marginal spines three pairs — the anals being prominent; 
dorsal spines 3-4 pairs, variable ; ventrals 1-2 pairs, minute. Eyes entire ; legs degenerate ; 
antennae atrophied, directed inwards, ending distally in a hook. Vasiforrn orifice sub- 
cordate, average measurements 0-05 X 0-0f> mm. ; inner lateral margins slightly roughened, 
and the caudal margin notched; oj)erculum sub-rectangular, average measurements 
0-02 X 0*05 mm.; lingula setose all over and armed distally with a pair of long hairs; 
average length 0*03 mm. 



Fig. 1. — 1-3, A. loniccrae, 1, vasiforrn orifice of 1st instar larva; 2, vasiforrn orifice of 2nd 
instar larva ; 3, vasiforrn orifi(;(^ of pupa ; 4 8, T. (rirae. 4, star-shaped structure on 
larva; 5, antenna of 3rd instar larva; fi, vasiforrn orifice of 3rd instar larl^a; 7, 
antenna of pupa; 8, vasiforrn orifice of pupa. 


Pupa. Oval, ultimately becoming opaque and convex dorsally, cH)lour variable between 
white, yellow or golden yellow ; average measurements 1 05 X 0-74 mm. Margins dentate, 
surrounded by a thick rim of wax. Subinarginal area transversely striated. Abdominal 
region marked usually with a row of concolorous tuberosities in the median line. Margiiud 
spines three pairs — the anals prominent; dorsal spines 3-7 pairs, varying in size and 
distribution; ventrals may be absent. IjCgs degenerate; antennae, directed backwards 
and outwards, ending distally in a minute process, lengtli about 0 07 mm. Vasiforrn 
orifice subcordate, average measurement 0-07 X 0-07 mm., inner lateral margins roughened, 
caudal margin slightly notched; opt^rculum sub-rectangular, the caudal margin minutely 
hairy; average measurements 0-03 X 0-06 mm.; lingula cylindrical, thick and spatulate, 
setose all over, armed distally with a pair of long hairs; average length 0 05 mm., about 
J exposed beyond the operculum (fig,^ 1). 

Adult ^ — Female. Yellow, spotted with grey; head dark, mesothorax with one median, 

® The descriptions, with the exception of the colour, apply both to grey and yellow 
individuals. 
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and two lateral spotfl, metathorax with a pair of median pear-shaped dark brown spots. 
Abdomen yellow, with a few faint (sometimes very conspicuous) transverse bands of brown, 
margins of the wax i)latefl dark ; last abdominal segment dark both dorsally and ventrally — 
leaving a circular yellow patch on the ventral side. Wings with one cloud distally, margins 
beset with a series of minute spines (fig. 2). Eyes divided, the halves separated by a streak, 
lower facets relatively larger and arranged in hexagons (fig. 2). Antennae darker distally, 
seven segmented (fig. 2), the 3rd the longest and provided with 3 sensoria distally, IV 
cylindrical, the smallest ; V club-shaped with one sensorium near the tip ; VI cylindrical, 
elongated; VII tapering abruptly, provided with a sensorium and a spine apically; 



Fig. 2. — l-fi, .*1. hnicnae, 1, costal margin of fore-wing; 2, costal margin of hind-wing; 
3, lower margin of hind-wing ; 4, eye of adult ; 5, antenna of adult female ; 0, vasi- 
form orifice of adult female; 7, genitalia of female; 8, genitalia of male; 9, tip of a 
paramore; 10-14, S, phillj/reae, 10, wax tubes on pupa; 11, vasiform orifice of adult 
female; 1 2, genitalia of male ; 13, tip of acdeagus; 14, genitalia of female. 


segments IlI-VIl imbricate, measurements variable even within individuals. Vasiform 
orifice almost sub-circular, measuring, on an average, 0-07 X 0-08 mm. (fig. 2); operculum 
broad and sub -rectangular, caudal margin deeply notched, and hairy, average measure- 
ments 0 04 X 0 06 mm.; lingula long and stout, rounded at the tip, setose all over, 
almost entirely exix)8ed, average length 0 04 ram. Genitalia as usual in the family, 
basal region of the inner valves provided with a single pair of prominent hairs (fig. 2). 

Male. Colour may be lighter than the female. Vasiform orifice and the antennae 
correspond with those of the other sex, aodeagus curved, but not angulate. Parameres 
broader at the base, distally the inner margin is tucked into a notch forming a characteristic 
claw-shaped end with a basal heel armed with a pair of prominent bristles (fig. 2); length 
about 0*14 mm. 
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Aleyrodes carpini Koch 1857 and A. ruhicola Douglas 1891. 

These species have been regarded as distinct since they were first described, 
although no serious attempts have been made to examine them critically. 

A. carpini was recorded originally by Koch (1857) from Carpimis betulus 
(hornbeam), and the colour of the adult was described. This, however, did 
not appeal to Frauenfeld (1867). Signoret (1868) simply copied the original 
description, but Douglas (1895) redescribed the adult and supplemented the 
description by a brief account of the pupa. 

As a result of the extremely poor knowledge of this species, Quaintance 
and Baker (1914) could not even assign it a generic position in their classification 
of the Aleyrodidae. Harrison (1920) first introduced it under Aleyrodes, but 
soon after placed it under the genus Asierochiton. Marriner (1931), supported 
by Laing, disagreed with this change in generic position. 

A. ruhicola, on the other hand, was described by Douglas (1891), who re- 
corded it from blackberry. His first attempt to distinguish it from A. carpmi 
was based on its association with a different food-plant. He stated, “ It is 
far more in agreement with A, carpini Koch; that species, however, has 
hitherto been believed to be special to hornbeam. The present form, I believe, 
is distinct; I name it provisionally A, ruhicola.^' Towards the end of the 
same year he confirmed his views and described briefly the various stages, 
giving a few sketches. In the absence of any description of the immature stages 
of A, carpini, of which Douglas had no personal knowledge at that time, he 
anticipated that corresponding differential structures may exist even in their 
larvae. Since then the species has not been studied critically, and Quaintance 
and Baker (1914) classified it wrongly. 

Presumably, therefore, these species were kept distinct on two characters : 
(1) the association of the forms with different food -plants, (2) on the relative 
proportion of the antennae which were stated to differ from the original diagram 
by Koch. 

Present Observations. 

The description of the various stages given under A. carpini practically 
agree with those found on blackberry. Observations in nature, as well as in 
the laboratory, have yielded conclusive data for regarding them as identical. 
This conclusion is based on the study of the following aspects : — 

1. Morphology. 

i. Lack of significance of the previously supposed differences. 

ii. Special reference to the structure of the vasiform orifice in all the stages. 

iii. Study of the genitalia of the adult. 

2. Biology. 

i. Appearance of the adults and their sex ratio. 

ii. Life-history and breeding tests. 

iii. Cross inoculations. 

1. (i) The sketches of antennae given by Koch under various species of 
Aleyrodes are almost all open, to criticism and are practically without exactitude. 
Douglas also submitted an equally inaccurate diagram with his description of 
the species A. rubicola. The antennal segment VII is shown quite blunt and 
without a terminal spine, also segment IV has been represented as almost a 
square. This is contrary to the actual structure (fig. 5). Similar inaccuracy 
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is noticed in his drawing of the “ mature larva or pupa ” of rubicola, in which 
the thoracic tracheal folds are represented but the caudal one is not shown. 
At the same time, no reference to either of these is given in the text, although 
these structures are very prominent in the pupa (figs. 3 and 4). 

2. Variatmis in spines. Douglas, in his description of the ‘‘immature 
larva,” stated “the six dorsal hairs are specially characteristic,” but this is 
not a permanent cliaracter, as individual variations have been noticed in 
specimens collected in the field and bred in the laboratory. 

The following arrangements have been met with in rubicola : — 

Nymph instar. 

i. Marginals, 17 pairs as described under A. carpini. 

ii. Dorsals, 3 pairs, antennal, abdominal and vasiformal, generally very 

minute, and occasionally more than three pairs may also be present. 

iii. Ventrals, 1-3 pairs, near the orifice but considerable variations in size 

liave been noticed in these. 

Nymphs 2nd and 3rd instar. 

Marginal spines are reduced to 3 pairs only, cephalic minute, caudo-laterals 
small and the anals developed as referred to under A. carpini. 

On the other hand, considerable variations have been noticed in the 
dorsal and ventral sj)ines in these instars and the various combinations 
are represented in Table IV. 

A remarkable feature observed in this connection was the development 
of spines even on A. carpini type when bred on blackberry. On the contrary, 
the spines almost disappeared even on A. rubicola when these were bred on horn- 
beam. It may therefore be concluded that probably the food-plant plays an 
important part in bringing about these variations. Deshpande (1933) dis- 
covered a corresponding effect of the food-plant on the pupae of A. lonicerae. 
Takahashi (1933) also noticed that the pupae of Acanlhaleyrodes callicarpae 
Tak. and other species which were associated with hairy leaves developed 
dorsal spines. 

Douglas, in his account of the “mature larva” of A. rubicola^ mentions 
certain notches or constrictions of the margin. My investigations have shown 
that these irregularities in the pupal form are only associated with the presence 
of hairs or some roughening on the leaf. In the absence of any of these, the 
larvae present quite a regular outline. Further, these folds have not been 
observed to show any definite arrangement and may vary in number and 
position with individuals. 

ii. Structure of the vasiform orifice. This character seems to be very signifi- 
cant in showing the morphological identity of the forms as is evident from 
fig, 3. 

The shape of the component parts of this organ in Ist instar nymphs of both 
so-called species is quite identical and the characteristic latero-posterior notches 
from the operculum are quite significant. The average measurements in 
A. rubicola type compare almost exactly with those of A. carpini. 

In the 2nd instar, as well, the shape and structure are identical in both 
forms. Average measurements in A. rubicola type are almost equal to that in 
A. carpini. The inner lateral margins of the vasiform orifice are similarly 
thickened. 
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In the 3rd and pupal instars, the average ineasurenients are alike and the 
operculum and lingula in both are brownish, the inner lateral thickenings in 
the vasiform orifice even extend medially and the floor is also thickened. 

This organ presents quite identical characters even in the adults. The 
free margin of the operculum is slightly notched and the lingula is short and 
thick with a characteristic rounded tip. 

Table IV. 

Types of distribution and development of dorsal and ventral spiiK'S met with in the 
nymphs of A. carjmd on Rtihtts sp. {ruhirola tyj)e). 


Ist instar 



2nd instar 





Dorsal 
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Ardonual 

Ab(lf>Tninal 
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8 

0 
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0 
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— Miimti'. Very iuiiiut<‘. -j- Developed. 4 + Well d(‘voloped. Q Absent. 

• Dred on hornbeiiin. 

t I'vvo pairs of ventrals, one anterior and tlu' t)tli«:r posterior to vasiform orifice, both d<‘veloped. 


iii. The genitalia in both male and female are identical and the description 
given under A. carpini fits nicely to the other form as well. 

The structure of the eyes and antennae of the adults gave further evidence 
in support of their identity. The eyes are identical in stTucture, since the two 
halves in both the forms are connected by a bridge of one facet only (fig. 5). 
Correspondingly, the antennal segments also are of almost identical shape. 
Segment IV, however, differs strikingly in shape from that shown by Douglas. 

In view of the uniformity in these morphological characters both in the 
larvae and the adult, it is recognised that both forms are indistinguishable from 
each other. 
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2. Biology. 

i. Appearance of the adults and their sex ratio. The earliest adult, in nature, 
was collected on 20.V.1937 on hornbeam, after which the number increased 
in the field. Their distribution, however, was restricted to certain localities 
both on hornbeams and blackberries. Observations during May and June 
showed that the females considerably outnumber the males, and, on an average, 
were estimated at about 75% of the total catch. The adults, as a rule, are 
short-lived and their numbers show a pronounced decrease towards the end of 
June, when only a few stray specimens may be collected in the field. During 
1937 adults were not observed in nature from July onwards. 

ii. Life-history. Eggs are laid on the underside of the leaves, but may be 
noticed casually on the upperside as well, both in nature and in captivity. In 
nature they are laid scattered, and seldom more than three nymphs have been 
observed on a leaf. In captivity, however, they may be laid close together 
but never in circles. The eggs are dusted very lightly with a waxy powder but 
it does not make the surrounding area in any way conspicuous. Females are 
very active and take to flight at the slightest provocation. 

The species is single brooded, oviposition in nature commences actively 
towards the end of May. The duration of the egg stage, during 1937, extended 
from 30 to 36 days during June and July. The duration of the Ist instar lasted 
from 15 to 27 days and of the 2nd instar from 14 to 20 days (Table V). The 
earliest pupa was noticed on 12.viii., but this was in no way a representative 
case because this brood was from eggs laid in the first week of May (the pupae 
collected from the fields were kept in a hot-house from which the adults emerged 
and laid eggs in captivity much before they were obtained in nature). In 
nature, however, only the 3rd instar nymphs were met with during that part 
of the year, and pupae from the respective food-plants were collected in early 
September. 

Overwintering takes place in the pupal stage. The leaves with the pupae 
remain hanging on the trees or bushes for a long time or may fall to the ground, 
where the insect passes the winter. From pupae bred in the laboratory and 
those collected in the field, when kept indoors from October 1937 onwards, 
the adults conimenced emerging from the first week of March, 1938. 

Observations during April and May show that some of these pupae are 
parasitised and the extent of parasitism may be as high as 40%. 

iii. Cross inoculation. Cross inoculations of the so-called species A. carpini 
and A. rubicola were tried and development noted. Adults were obtained in 
the laboratory from pupae collected separately from hornbeam and wild black- 
berry. They were then bred on their respective alternative food-plants. The 
general behaviour of all the stages in both cases was similar and the insects 
thrived well and developed quite normally on the alternative plants (Table V). 

Alternative host-plants. The species is not confined to hornbeam and 
blackberry. Adults have been collected from raspberry, oak and hazel as well, 
but the examples may have been casual visitors. During September and 
October, 1937, however, numerous pupae of this species were collected on hazel ^ 
at Bricketwood. This provides considerable evidence to indicate that the 
species thrives quite well on this food-plant in nature. The adults from these 
pupae emerged in March, 1938, in the laboratory, approximately at the same 
time as those emerged from the pupae on hornbeam. 

® Probably this coincidence was responsible for placing A. carjyini and A. avella^iae 
under the genus AsterocMton as proposed by Harrison. 
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Table V. 


Life-oyolo and cross inoculations of A, carpini, on alternative host-plants, 1937-1938. 


Adults collected 
froin 

Life-cycU‘ complotod 
on 

1 )atc of 
intro- 
ducing 
the 
adults 

Earliest 
date of 
hatching 
of eggs 

Earliest 
date of 
Ist 

moult 

Earliest 
date of 
2nd 
moult 

Earliest 
date of 
emergence 
of 

adults 

Shortest 
duration 
of life- 
cycle in 
days 

Rtibus fruticosus 

Carpinus hetulus ^ 

1937 

2.V. 

1937 

7.vi, 

1937 

2S.vi. 

1937 

]2.vii. 

cc 

3f>8 

Carpintu hetuhis 

Huhus fruticosus • 

23.V. 

28.vi. 

— 

— 

S.iii. 

289 

Cat^inus beluhis 

Rubus fruticosus 

30.V. 

3.vii, 

21.vii. 

lO.viii. 

lO.iii. 

284 

Carpinus hetulus 

Carpinus hetulus 

1 .Vi. 

2.vii, 

IS.vii. 

— 

9.iii. 

281 

Itubua fruticosus 

Carpinus hetulus 

2.vi. 

3.vii. 

21.vii. 

9.viii. 

(J.iii. 

277 

Rubus fruticosus 

Carpinus hetulus 

h.vi. 

7.vii. 

23.vii, 

— 

G.iii. 

274 

Carpinus hetulus 

Carpinus hetulus 

9,vi.* 

lO.vii. 

26.vii, 

lO.viii, 

G.iii. 

270 

Rubus fruticosus 

Rubus fruticosus 

ll.vi.* 

12.vii. 

— 

— 

H.iii. 

270 

Rubus fruticosus 

Carpinus hetuhis 

ll.vi. 

lO.vii. 

2r..vii. 

9.viii. 

.3.iii. 

2G5 

Carpinus hetulus 

Carpinus hetulus 

ll.vi.i 

13.vii, 

28.vii, 

— 

O.iii. 

268 

Rubus fruticosus 

RuIjus fruticosus 

15.vi.* 

— 

— 

— 

S.iii. 

2G6 

Carpinus hetulus 

Rubus fruticosus 

16.vi.^ 


— 

— 

S.iii. 

266 

Pupae on Corylus aveUana * 

t 

j IG.vii. 

— 

— 

S.iii. 

— 


^ Hornbeam. 

• lJlackJ)erry. 

• Is’umcrouB pupae of the carpini Bpeeies w«;re collected from hazel at Bricketwood on f).x.l937. d’he adults 
from them emerged in March, 1938. 

The pupae from different exiierlmeuts given above were kept in the laboratory, hence the date of emergence is 
(iomparatively earlier than in nature. 


Description of the stages of A. carpini ^ Koch (figs. 3, 4, 5). 

Kgg. Oblong, apical end narrower, pedunculate, chorion smooth : light yellow when 
fresh, subsequently turns to dark brown; average measurements 0-24 x 0-10 mm,, stalk 
about 0-03 mm. 

Nymph l,sY instar. Elliptical; light yellow but turns to brownish later on; margins 
surrounded by a waxy fringe, average measurements 0-23 x 0-20 mm. Marginal spines 
17 pairs; dorsal spines three pairs, minute — antennal, abdominal, and vasiforrnal. 
Ventral spines — vasiforrnal. Antennae developed, thwe segmented, the 3rd the longest 
and provided with two spines (fig. 3), average length 0-08 mm. Eyes divided; legs 
functional. Vasiform orifice 0-04 X 0-03 mm., inner lateral margins not thickened; oper- 
culum nearly semicircular w ith a latero-posterior notch at the caudal margin, average 
measurements 0-02 X 0*03 mm.; lingula relatively expanded towards the posterior half, 
a few prominent hairs laterally at the distal end; length 0*02 mm. and more than half 
exposed beyond the oiwjrculum (fig. 3). 

Nymph 2nd instar. Oval, yellowush-green ; margin crenulate with a narrow w^axy 
fringe all round, average measurements 0-46 x 0-32 mm. Marginal spines three pairs, 
cephalic, and caudo-latcral, minute, anals prominent; dorsal spines three pairs, minute; 
ventrals 1-2 pairs ; submarginals as 4 or 6 minute hooks, running posterior to the mycetoma. 
Eyes entire; legs degenerate; antennae atrophied, directed backwards (fig. 3) and, on an 
average, 0*02 mm. long. Vasiform orifice pyriform, average measurements 0-05 X 0*04 
mm., inner lateral margins roughened by thickening; operculum almost semicircular, 
caudal margin hairy, average measurements 0-02 x 0-04 mm.; lingula long and thick, 
spatulate, armed distally with a pair of prominent hairs; average length 0*03 mm. and 
more than half exposed beyond the operculum (fig. 3). 

Nymph Zrd instar. Shape as in previous instars, broadly flattened dorso-ventrally, 
margins dentate ; yellow -green, almost concolorous with the leaf ; average measurements 
0-78 X 0*57 mm.; marginal waxy fringe very narrows thoracic tracheal folds evident. 
Spines as in the preceding instar. Eyes entire or divided ; legs degenerate ; antennae 
atrophied, directed inwards and ending In a hook (fig. 3), length about 0*03 mm. Body of 

* For generic position see p. 585. 
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the developing insect marked by an oml; abdominal segmentation obvious and marked 
by transverse partitions, each of which bears minute circular tuberosities towards its 
extremities. Vasiform orifice pyriform, with a furrow extending to the caudal margin; 
average measurements 0 08 x 0 06 mm., inner lateral margins and the floor of the orifice 
roughened by thickenings ; operculum and lingula brownish in colour ; operculum almost 
semicircular, average measurements 0*03 X 0*05 mm.; lingula as in the previous instar, 
average length 0*06 mm. (fig. 3). 

Pupa. Elliptical, greenish-yellow when newly transformed, whitish-opaque later, broad, 
slightly convex dorsally ; margin crenulate and fixed to the leaf ; submarginal area wide 



Fig. 3. — A. carpini, 1, antenna of 1st instar larva; 2, vasiform orifice of 1st instar larva 
from hornbeam; 3, vasiform orifice of Ist instar larva from blackberry; 4, antenna 
of 2nd instar larva ; 5, vasiform orifice of 2nd instar larva from hornbeam ; 6, vasi- 
form orifice of 2nd instar larva from blackberry; 7, antenna of 3rd instar larva; 
8, vasiform orifice of 3rd instar larva from hornbeam ; 9, vasiform orifice of 3rd instar 
larva from blackberry; 10, antenna of pupa; 11, anal margin and vasiform orifice 
of pupa. 

with concolorous transverse striations, average measurements 1-23 X 0*92 mm. Outline 
of the developing insecjt differentiated by an oval formed of whitish warts. Three tracheal 
folds — two thoracic and one anal — each ending at the margin of the pupa in a comb of 
teeth with a brittle, white frill of wax protruding beyond the margin. Marginal spines 
extremely minute, caudo-laterals prominent ; dorsal spines two pairs, minute ; ventrals 1 
or 2 pairs and submarginals 2—4 pairs. Eyes entire, antennae directed backward and out- 
ward, and ending in a narrow process (fig. 3); about 0-07 mm. long; legs curved, 
degenerate. Vfisiform orifice elongated, triangular, longer than broad; average measure- 
ments 0*10 X 0*07 mm., inner lateral margins and the floor of the orifice thickened; oper- 
culum and lingula brownish; operculum semicircular, average measurements 0*04 X 0-06 
mm.; lingula stout and spatulate and armed distally with a pair of prominent hairs; 
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average length 0*07 niin. and rather more than half exposed beyond the operculum (figs. 
3 & 4). 

Adult. (Male.) Yellow or light orange in colour, body without any sculpture, about 
1*1 mm. in length, wings white, marginal veins bright yellow; tip of rostrum brown. 
Kyes constricted, both the halves united by a bridge of a single factit (fig. 5). Antennae 
of seven segrnents—I sub-globose, 11 pyriform, beset with a few minute spines, III longest 
of all and beset with three well -developed sensoria distally, TV sub -cylindrical, the smallest, 
V almost clavate with one sensorium at the distal end, VI elongate, VII cylindrical, 
tapering distally and provided with a sensorium and ending in a spine ; segments from III 



Fig. 4. — 1-2, A. carpmi, 1, thoracic tracheal fold of pupa; 2, vavSiform orifice of pupa; 
3 9, phillyrfae, 3, antenna of lat instar larva ; 4, leg of 2nd instar larva ; 5, antenna 
of 2nd instar larva; (i, vasiforin orifice* of 2nd instar larva; 7, leg of 3rd instar larva; 
8, antenna of 3rd iiistar larva; 9, vasiform orifice of pupa; 10, S. immuculatay vasi- 
form orifice of pupa. 

to VII imbricate. Vasiform orifice broader than long; operculum rectangular; average 
measurem(‘nt8 0 03 X 0*05 mm.; caudal margin slightly arched and hairy; lingula short 
and thick, tip rounded and armed with minute hairs; length about 0*03 mm. (fig. 5); 
paramercs medium in size, length about 0*14 mm., aedcagus long and almost straight, 
length 0*12 mm. (fig. 5). 

Female. Foncolorous with the male, may be slightly bigger. Antennae a little longer 
than in the male (see Table VI). Abdomen relatively broader at the base. Vasiform 
orifice as in the male, (lenitalia as usual in the family; each dorsal valve provid(‘d with 
a pair of prominent hairs near the basal region of the inner valves (fig. 5). (For measure- 
ments of antennal segments see Table VI.) 

Asterobemisia gen. n. 

Prior to the classification of Aleyrodidae by Quaintance and Baker (1913- 
14) practically all the European species of this family were listed under the 
TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. PART 22. (dEC. 1940.) M M 
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genus Aleyrodes, Quaintance and Baker did not assign A. carpini to any genus 
but included A. ruhicola under Aleyrodes. Marriner and Laing (1931) were 
satisfied with its original position under Aleyrodes, but Harrison (1920 and 1931), 
on the other hand, shifted A. carpini to Asterochiton but retained A. ruhicola 
under Aleyrodes. Somehow the identity of these forms seems to have been 
overlooked, and this unfortunately resulted in a different systematic position 
even with regard to the genera. 

The genus Asterochiton was founded by Maskell (1879) with his species 
lecanioides and was placed in the Coccidae. Quaintance and Baker (1914), 
however, regarded Haskell’s type as an example of vaporariorum. Baker and 



Moles (1921) maintained the genus Asterochiton but specified different characters. 
Ihe new generic characters were summarised by Singh (1931). Comparing the 
^aracters given under Asterochiton with those given under Dialeurodoides by 
Quaintance and Baker (1914), it appears that the former has simply replaced 


It may be pointed out that the structure of the pupa in A. carpini and the 
ong triangular nature of the vasifonn orifice, do not bring this species in 
any way near to the old genus Asterochiton or the one described later by Baker 
and Moles. Morphologically the structure of the vasiforra orifice in A. carpini 
IS almost similar to that described under Bemisia, but it differs in having no 
caudal furrow; the presence of the tracheal folds ending in a comb of teeth, 
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the oval formed by a series of warts concolorous with the body and the structure 
of the vasiform orifice, form a characteristic structural combination, which 
brings it between the above genera. The new genus Asterobemisia, therefore, is 
proposed, with Aleyrodes carpmi Koch as the type species. 

Table VI. 


Measurements of antennae in the male and female of Asierohemisia mrpini. 


Sex 

Average measurements of antemial segments 

I 

11 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total length 
of the 
antenna 

o' 

? 

003 

0-03 

006 

0-07 

01 3 

01 5 

002 

002 

0 03 
0-04 

003 

0 04 

0-04 

005 

0*34 mm. 
0-40 mm. 


Aleyrodes proletella Linn. 1758 and A, hrassicae Walker 1852. 

The species under discussion was the first to attract the attention of 
naturalists. Reaumur (1736) described a species with two spots on the elytra 
and included it in the Lepidoptera. Linnaeus (1758) named the species 
proletella and mentioned Brassica and Chelidonium as its food-plants. Roemer 
(1789) briefly described the species chelidonio but Latreille (1796) diagnosed 
its hemipterous characters and described the species again. Burrneister 
(1835) published a slightly better account of the insect giving, however, only 
superficial characters which apply to the whole group ; the diagram of the adult 
shows a forked vein in the wing. Westwood (1840) recorded A. proletella 
infesting cabbages, Chelidonium and oaks. Ruricola (1846) described A, 
proletella but doubtfully regarded the antennae as five segmented. His observa- 
tions, “ infesting cabbages, called also by Latreille A, dielidonio from its living 
upon the great Celandine {Chelidoninm majns),^' yield evidence that both 
forms were considered identical. Walker (1852) regarded A. brassicae as a 
variety of proletella, Koch (1857) described some of the superficial characters 
of the adult of A. hrassicae, Frauenfeld (1867) reviewed the previous accounts 
of A. hrassicae by Walker and Koch and considered it distinct from A. proletella, 
Signoret (1868), on the other hand, presented a much fuller account of the species, 
and described the colour of the adult A, proletella and added a detailed account 
of its immature stages. His description of A, brassicae was equally complete 
and some supposed differentiating characters in the 1st instar larvae were 
given. Douglas (1895) considered the two forms as distinct species, but his 
observations were based mostly on preserved material. He supported Signoret 
with respect to the differentiating characters in the 1st instar larvae without 
examining that stage. Tullgren (1907) was the first to state the identity of the 
forms on morphological characters. He was convinced that the differences 
pointed out by Signoret and Douglas were not genuine and that the forms 
were identical. Laing (1921), in a note on A, proletella (L.), stated “ this 
species is not confined to the genus Brassica, it also is to be found on Cheli- 
donium majus. It is generally stated that another species (A, hrassicae Walker) 
is also found on cabbage, but I have not yet been able to satisfy myself as to 
whether this is really a distinct species.’’ Marriner (1931), on the other hand, 
regarded each of these forms as distinct species. Deshpande (1933) gave a 
detailed account of A, brassicae. ^ and maintained the individuality of the 
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respective species A. proletella and A, brass icae. On the contrary, Haupt 
(1935) considered both forms identical in their morphological characters, 
and Weber (1935) described the genitalia in A. brassicae. 


Present investigations and the evidence in favour of the identity of 
A. proletella and A. brassicae. 

1. Structural. 


The basic differential characters as suggested by Signoret and supported 
by Douglas were to be found in the larvae of the 1st instar. Signoret remarked 
that the larvae of A. proletella were oval and showed all round a border of 
fjiirly long hairs, in all 34- 36, the four longest being at the extremity of the 
abdomen. In A. brassicae, on the other hand, the larva was stated to be 
more elongated and less rounded, with hairs only on the abdominal segments 
and with only two long hairs towards the extremity. 

During the present investigation, an examination of over 100 1st instar 
larvae of A. brassicae has shown that 16 or 17 pairs of marginal spines are 
present all round the larva, including the thoracic as well as the cephalic regions. 
Further, two of the posterior pairs, with a small spine between them on each 
side, are long and prominent (fig. 6). These observations are in agreement 
with those of Deshpande (1933), who described the 1st instar larva of A. 

92-cue and stated : “ There is a rimlike narrow margin from which 16 pairs of 
small hairs arise, of which one anterior and two posterior pairs are prominent 
and long.” Hence, it may be concluded that the difference noted by Signoret 
in the distribution of their marginal hairs and the prominence of a single 
posterior pair of bristles in A. brassicae, was most probably the result of 
restricted observations or defective technic|ue. 

To verify the significance of the suggested difference in the shape of these 
nymphs, measurements of 43 individuals of both forms, bred in the laboratory, 
were taken for comparison. Two factors were taken into consideration: 
namely, the length of the individuals and the relative ratio of their leno*th to 
breadth. ^ 

Considerable variations have been noticed in the individuals of both the 
forms, but there appeared no indication that their average measurements 
were in any way different, or that individuals from two different food-plants 
belonged to different populations. 

Besides, the comparative study of the various stages yielded conclusive 
evidence that the various stages of A. brassicae are inseparable morphologically 
from those of the allied form on Chelidonium majus, hitherto known as A. 
proletella. The forms are, therefore, considered identical and may be called 
A. jiroletella Linn., this being the earlier name. 


2. Biological. 

a. Cross inoculations. Adults bred from their respective food-plants were 
r^sferred to alternative jilants, where the respective males and females from 
different plants mated ^d laid eggs. The immature stages flourished without 
(Table VII). It was observed that the shortest duration 
of the Iffe^cycle on both plants varied from 42 to 48 days during April and 
May, and from 33 to 36 days during June to September. 

1 \ opposition. To determine any preference in the food- 

p an 8 by the adults, relative oviposition was studied under laboratory con- 
1 ions simultaneously on cabbage and Chelidonium majus. Cabbage seedlings 
were grown in pots which contained small shoots of Celandine and a known 
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number of newly emerged adults of A. proleiella — 10 or 12 females with half 
the number of males, was introduced for oviposition under lamp glasses. 
Two such experiments, each with two repetitions and with an exposure of four 
days, gave the following results : — 


Host-plant 

Leaf area, 
sq. cm. 

No. of eggs 
laid 

Eggs i>er 
sq. cm. 

1. Cabbage .... 

94*6 

93 

0*98 

Celandine 

23.5*6 

40 

0*17 

2. Cabbage .... 

94*3 

8.5 

0*90 

Celandint^ 

201*1 

31 

0*15 


Eggs were laid readily on both the host-plants but in spite of the relatively 
greater leaf area of Celandine, the insect showed some preference for cabbage. 

c. General remarks and food-plants. The species is found all the year round 
and overwinters in the pupal as well as in the adult stage. The eggs are laid 
in rings, although occasionally a few scattered ones were also noticed, and are 
dusted over by white waxy powder. The maximum number of eggs laid by a 
single female, in captivity, from 22.vi. to l.ix., was 219 in the 70 days. 
The same female also gave the maximum duration of life of an adult during 
summer. 

The species, however, is not confined to its recorded food-plants. During 
May, in nature, adults have been observed laying eggs on wild Sonchus sp., 
on which the immature stages develop. Besides, the adults have also been 
noticed taking shelter on strawberry plants during winter. Although the 
species is not known to breed on strawberries in nature, nevertheless attempts 
made in captivity were successful. In one case the life-cycle could not be com- 
pleted but in the second case (Table VII) the cycle was completed successfully. 


Table VIT. 

Life-cycle and cross inoculations of A . f roletdla on alt(Tnative hosts. 


Adults bred from 

Lifc-cyclc 
completed on 

Date of 
intro- 
diKting 
adults 

Earliest 
date of 
the 

hatching 
of eggs 

Earliest 
date of 
the 

emergence 
of adults 

Shortest 

duration 

of 

life -cycle 

Brassica oleracea 

Chelidornum majus 

1937 

,5.iv. 

1937 

19.iv. 

1937 

17.V. 

42 

Brassica oleracea 

{Strawberry 

.5.iv. 

20.iv. 

23.V. 

48 

Brassica oleracea 

{Fragaria sp.) 
Chelidonium majus 

8.iv. 

23.iv. 

26.V. 

48 

Brassica ole.rar.ea 

Brassica oleracea 

12.iv. 

26. iv. 

27. V. 

4.5 

Chelidonium majus 

Brassica oleracea 

21.vi. 

— 

2.5.vii. 

34 

Chelidonium majus 
Chelidonium majus 

Brassica oleracea 

*22. vi. 

— 

20.vii. 

34 

Brassica oleracea 

23.vi! 

— 

27.vii. 

34 

Brassica oleracea 

Chelidonium majus 

23. vi. 

— 

26.vii. 

33 

Brassica oleracea 

Chelidon ium maj us 

29. vi. 

9.vii. 

4.viii. 

36 

Chelidonium majus 

Brassica oleracea 

7.viii. 

1.5.viii. 

12. ix. 

36 


* Maximum number of 219 eggs was laid by a single female in 70 days. 


Besides the genus Brassica and Celandine, this species was observed for the 
first time, on 27.ix.1937, breeding freely on Canterbury bells (Campanula sp.). 
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Description of the stages of A. proletella Linn. (fig. 6). 

Deshpande (1933) incorporatsd the description of all the stages in his account 
of A. brassicae. It is not justifiable to repeat the descriptions in full, but it 
is desirable to supplement them with a view to pointing out differences or filling 
up gaps. 

Nymph 1st instar. According to Deshpande the larva remains active for 
three days. This statement, however, does not agree with my observations. 
Forty-five newly hatched nymphs were examined for this purpose and many 
more connected with other observations, but in most of the cases they were 
fixed practically on the day after hatching. The prolonged activity noticed 



Fig. 6. — 1-1 1, A, 'proletella, 1, antenna of 1st instar larva; 2, vasiform orifice of Ist instar 
larva ; 3, antenna of 2nd instar larva ; 4, antenna of 3rd instar larva ; 5, antenna of 
pupa ; 6, vasiform orificie of pupa ; 7, vasiform orifice of adult ; 8, genitalia of female ; 
9, last abdominal segment and genitalia of male; 10, tip of a paramore ; 11, aedeagus 
of male; 12-15, 8. im/maculaia, 12, vasiform orifice of adult; 13, genitalia of male; 
14, tip of aedeagus ; 1 5, genitalia of female. 

by Deshpande might have been an extraordinary feature restricted to certain 
food conditions. Eyes are quite distinct and may be entire or divided. The 
antennae (fig. 6) are long and measure about 0*11 mm. The dorsum is not 
devoid of spines, but possesses three pairs of minute spines — antennal, thoracic 
and vasiformal. Besides, two or occasionally three pairs of ventral spines are 
also visible. Vasiform orifice sub-circular, slightly broader than long (fig. 6), 
average rneasurements 0*03 x 0*04 mm. ; operculum sub-rectangular, faintly 
hairy on its caudal margin, average measurements 0*01 X 0-03 mm. ; lingula 
long, cylindrical, setose all over, distal end with a pair of long hairs and a 
relatively shorter one on either side, average length about 0*02 mm. and about 
I exposed beyond the operculum. 
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Nymph 2nd instar. Marginal spines 2-3 pairs, dorsal spines also 2-3 pairs* 
Deshpande missed these but mentioned a pair cephalad to vasiform orifice 
late in the pupa, which gives the impression that probably they appear in that 
stage for the first time. On the contrary, that particular pair is present in all 
nymphal stages. Eyes small, reddish and generally divided. The antennae, 
not mentioned by Deshpande, are present but reduced, directed backwards 
(fig. 6), average length 0*02 mm. Vasiform orifice almost subcordate, average 
measurements 0*04 X 0*05 mm. ; operculum sub-rectangular, 0*02 X 0*04 mm. ; 
lingula cylindrical, a little spatulate and with a pair of long prominent hairs 
at the tip, average length 0*02 mm. and about | exposed beyond the operculum. 

Nymph Zrd instar. Margin dentate, spines as in the previous instar. 
Antennae atrophied, directed inward and hooked, average length 0*03 mm. 
(fig. 6). Eyes entire. Deshpande’s remark “ eyes appear as small red spots ’’ 
gives an impression that probably they appear in this stage for the first time, 
but they are quite conspicuous in all the instars. Vasiform orifice subcordate, 
inner lateral margins thickened, average measurements 0*05 X 0*06 mm. ; 
operculum sub-rectangular, measurements 0*03 X 0*05 mm. ; lingula thick and 
cylindrical, average length 0*03 mm., about | exposed beyond the operculum. 

Pupa. Marginal spines 1-3 pairs, the anals always present but invariably 
minute. This is not in agreement with Deshpande’s observations, who mentions 
them as a pair of long spines. The antennae directed backwards and outwards 
and ending in a small process (fig. G). Vasiform orifice subcordate with the 
inner lateral and caudal margins uniformly thickened, measurements 0*07 X 
0*07 mm. (fig. 6) ; operculum about 0*03 X 0*05 mm. ; lingula as in the previous 
instar, average length 0*04 mm. 

Adults. Deshpande’s description of the adults is far more detailed than 
that of the immature stages. The male and female genitalia, however, require 
some comment because his figures appear too diagrammatic.. In the female, 
the basal sclerites are shown extending to the margin of the body, evidently much 
longer than they are in fact. As a rule, these flat basal portions never extend 
beyond the junctions where they meet the lateral ones. Also, the dorsal 
valves are shown running in continuation with the inner chitinous press (terms 
after Weber, 1935), indicating, thereby, no structural difference. In well- 
j)repared specimens these valves are clearly marked out and are distinct from 
the press mentioned above (fig. 6), 

The diagrams and interpretation of the male genitalia do not agree with 
my observations. Deshpande remarked that the paraincres (claspers) are 
“ deeply forked ’’ but this is not found to be the case (fig. 6). The aedeagiis, 
which is represented as almost straight, is found to be angularly curved, more 
or less boot-shaped in outline (fig. 6). 

This feature is quite characteristic of the species and gives strong evidence 
in support of the identity of the two forms A. brass icae and A. proletella. 
Tullgren (1907) also explained it as ‘‘ Der penis stark winkelig aufgebogen.’' 

Aleyrodes quercus Signoret 1868 and A. avellanae Signoret 1868. 

Both these species were originally described by Signoret (1868), quercus 
on p. 384 and avellanae on p. 385. Following is a brief translation of the 
description of the adult and the larva of A. quercus : — 

“ Adult. Yellow-brown on the body and pale yellow on the abdomen; spotted with 
blackish. Head globular; vertex black, front brownish-black, cheeks yellow^ Antennae 
greyish-yellow, eyes strongly divided. The pro-, meso- and metathorax blackish, sutures 
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pale. Black spots on median chest. Abdomen strongly pedunculate, yellow and black 
at the tip. I^ags blackish, tibiae lighter, generally yellowish. Claws of the sexual organs 
of male blackish and dcvelopc'-d. Elytra with a large blackish spot at the extremity of the 
median nerve. Sometimes, as in other species, pale individuals without spots are met with. 

“ Lanwi. Very remarkable. All that is outside the actual body of the insect is regularly 
punctate, the punctations radiating from the body and get larger towards the circumference. 
Each abdominal segment shows on each side a tubercle in the youngest larvae ...” 

The same author gave an account of the larva under A, avellanae and a 
copy of a translation by Douglas is quoted here : — 

“ But the larva is easy to distinguish, since it has, like that from the oak, some cavities 
in the form of excoriations on the median lino of the abdomen ; the sides, or expansion 
around the body, are much broader, more transparent, more foliculated, very wrinkled, 
and at the point of distinction of this expansion of the body properly so-called, there are 
also the same kind of excoriations on each segment, eight on each side and some of them 
also near the cephalic portion. On each side of the median line, on the first and second 
abdominal segment, is a blackish spot; the extremity of the abdomen or anus elongate 
and brownish ...” 

Douglas (1894) described, very briefly, the adults of A. avellanae as entirely 
“gamboge-yellow; eyes black, not divided; wings white, transparent, 
without a dark spot, marginal nerve yellow.’' Quaintance and Baker (1914) 
assigned A, qnercus to the genus Aleyrodes but did not propose any generic 
position for A. avellanae. Since then both species have been totally ignored 
except for a few references in literature. Harrison (1920 and 1931) considered 
the generic position of both forms and placed A. avellanae in the genus 
Asterochiian, but retained A, quercns under Aleyrodes, Deshpande (1933) 
mentioned briefly the eye and the reproductive system of A, quercus, llaupt 
(1935) stated a few characters of the pupa and the adult of A. queraas; but his 
account appears to be a translation of Signoret’s description. 

It may be concluded that Signoret proposed the differentiating characters 
in the larvae of A, avellanae, which were stated to have a broader margin than 
in quercns and a pair of blackish spots on the 1st and 2nd abdominal segments. 
Douglas, on the othf'r hand, considered the food-plant as a diagnostic feature. 
He described the adult of A, avelUmae without any black markings. 


Present Investigation. 

The species under discussion needs comments in respect to the description 
of the stages as well as its systematic position. 

1. Adult {A. quercns type). In 1932, Dr. C. B. Williams received a few 
adults collected from oak plants at Wye, Kent, and in 1935 discovered the 
species in small numbers at Batford, Herts. This material was kindly given 
to me for examination. The adults were entirely yellow and without any 
brown markings on the body. The parameres in the male were relatively 
small in size and concolorous with the abdomen. On l.vi.l937 I collected 
one male specimen from oaks at Batford, Herts, which possessed similar 
characters to those described above. The genitalia was identical to that 
observed in the specimens sent from Wye during 1932. During October, 1937, 
some pupae were collected from oak and hazel in Bricketwood, Herts, and kept 
in a hot-house. A few adults emerged from these pupae in March and April, 
1938. Hence the convincing information regarding colour and structure 
was obtained from the adults which emerged in the laboratory. These adults 
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were uniformly yellow and without any grey markings on the body. The 
genitalia of the males was exactly similar to that found in the previous examples. 

It is evident from these facts that Signoret’s adults of A. quercus were not 
specimens of this species. As already suggested, it appears probable that the 
adults of A. lonicerae were mistaken for this s])ecies when collected from oak, 
where they generally take shelter during autumn. 

The adults that emerged from the pupae on hazel (A. avellanae type) almost 
simultaneously with those from oak, were also pure yellow and resembled in all 
characters those from oak. It is, therefore, possible that the specimens de- 
scribed by Douglas as A. avellanae might be examples of this species. 

2. Larva. Signoret’s proposed differential characters are superficial and of 
no specific value. On the contrary, the pupae examined from the respective 
food-plants have now shown identical characters. 

Therefore, the identity of both so-called species is established on the char- 
acters of the pupae as well as of the adults in general and those of the vasiform 
orifice and the genitalia in particular. The pupae from hazel, however, often 
show varied forms because of the presence of the rough surface of the leaves. 
The descriptions given at the end apply to both forms. 

Biology ami Food-Plants. 

The only adult from the field was collected on oak at Batford, on l.vi.l937. 
Some more adults of white-flies were collected from oaks and hazels, both at 
Bricketwood and Batford, but on examination they were found to be carpini. 
During August 1937, a few nymphs in 3rd instar were collected from oaks. At 
the same time, on 5.viii., one nymph of this species in the 3rd instar was 
found on hornbeam at Batford. Again on 20.ix. one more nymph in the 
3rd instar was collected from hornbeam at Bricketwood. Later, on 11. xi. 
three pupae of this species were collected from hornbeam from the same locality. 
It appears evident from these observations that this species breeds in smcall 
numbers on hornbeam as well. From the pupae collected on oak and hazel 
during October and November, 1937, the adults emerged in March and April 
when kept in a hot-house. This species, therefore, appears to be single-brooded, 
and overwintering takes place in the pupal stage. 

Description of the stages of Pealius quercus ^ (Signoret) {fig. 5). 

Since all stages were not available, only the three last stages are described 
with a view to pointing out some of the important features. 

Nymph ^rd ivsmr. Greenish-yellow, broadly oval, flat, almost transparent, margin 
dentate, abdominal segmentation and thoracic tracheal folds faintly visible, measurements 
0*64 X 0-46 mm. Marginal spinels three pairs — cephalic and caudo-lateral, sub-equal and 
anal developed; submarginal spines minute, about 4 or 5 pairs abdominal and 2 or 3 pairs 
thoracic ; dorsal spines three pairs — antennal, thoracic and vasiformal ; also 4 or 5 
extremely minute and practically imperceptible spines on cither side of the median line ; 
ventral spines minute. Eyes entire; legs degenerate; antennae atrophied, directed in- 
wards, hooked at the tip, about 0-02 mm. long. Vasiform orifice relatively small, (piadrate, 
caudal margin almost straight, forming the anterior boundary of a semicircular space 
posterior to it, measurements about 0-03 X 0-04 mm.; operculum almost transversely 
oval, caudal margin hairy, measurements about 0*02 x 0*03 mm.; lingula small and 
thick, knobbed distally, hairy all over and with two relatively long hairs at the tip, length 
about 0*02 mm. and about half exposed beyond the oi)erculum. 

* For note on genus see p. 600. 
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Pupa, Broadly oval, yellow when newly moulted, whitish opaque later on, slightly 
raised from the leaf surface, enclosed within a wall of wax and a thin layer of wax at the 
dorsum. Margin raised in a very low ridge all round ; submarginal area broad and with 
punctations which run outward in regular rows; abdominal segmentations distinct, a 
series of 4 or 5 concolorous warts on either side of the median line ; abdominal region 
separated from the thoracic by a yellowish semicircular ridge; thoracic tracheal folds 
visible but not prominent on the margin; average measurements 0*88 X 0*67 mm. 
Marginal spines, two pairs, anal and caudo-lateral minute ; dorsal spines one or two pairs, 
almost imperceptible ; ventrals absent or imperceptible. Legs and antennae as usual, the 
latter with a small terminal process, about 0-06 mm. long. Vasiform orifice in a depression, 
the surrounding area forming a pyriform outline, pit ribbed transversely towards the caudal 
half; orifice proper sub-rectangular, inner lateral margins slightly thickened, average 
measurements about 0 04 x 0 04 mm.; operculum slightly brownish, 0*02 X 0 03 mm., 
caudal margin hairy; lingula small, knobbed and spinous, the knobbed end exposed beyond 
the operculum, average length 0*02 mm. 

Adult. {Male.) hlntirely yellow, genitalia concolorous with the body, tip of rostrum 
brown; wings pure white, spotless, thin and almost transparent, venation — only the 
radial sector and a faint cubitus, marginal vein slightly yellowish. Eyes dark brown, 
constricted in the middle; legs lighter in colour. Antennae relatively small, segments 
I-III as usual, the 3rd the longest and provided distally with sonsoria, IV the smallest, V 
cylindrical, longest of the distal four segments, provided with a sensorium, VI and VII 
almost equal, the last segment terminating in a spine. Abdomen tapering posteriorly, 
1st abdominal segment transverse, narrow anterio-posteriorly, w^ax plates not marked by 
coloured margins. Vasiform orifice broader posteriorly, ojK^rculum almost sub-rectangular, 
about 0*02 X 0-03 mm.; caudal margin arched and hairy with a pair of relatively long 
hairs on either side; lingula small, relatively broader in the middle. Parameres small, 
slightly brownish at the tip, and deeply forked, about 0*10 mm. long; aedeagus relatively 
long, measuring about 0-()9 mm. 

Female. Concolorous with the male, which it resembles in general characters. 
Genitalia as usual, dorsal valves with a pair of long prominent hairs near the basal region 
of the inner valves. 

Systematic Position. 

The species under discussion are regarded as morphologically identical, and, 
in the absence of the thoracic tracheal folds ending in a comb of teeth in the 
pupa, as well as owing to the vasiform orifice being situated in a depression which 
is transversely ribbed, this species does not fall under the genus Asterochiton 
as proposed by Harrison. On the contrary, these characters ensure a better 
position for it in the genus Pealins, to which it is now assigned. I therefore 
propose that the species be regarded as Pealius quercus (Sign.). 

Siphoninus phillyreac (Haliday 1835) and>S. immaculata (Heeger 1855) (figs. 4, 6). 

Haliday (1835) described the species Aleyrodes phillyreae and noted some 
superficial characters of the adult insect. Walker (1852) contributed an almost 
similar account of the species and briefly mentioned its pupal stage. Frauen- 
fold (1867) referred to the species but added no information about its immature 
stages. Signoret (1868) presented a vivid account of the various stages of 
A. phillyreae and regarded the species as distinct from A. immaculata which 
was originally described by Heeger (1855) from Hedera helix. He attached 
considerable significance to the relative number and size of the wax tubes on 
the pupae and regarded them as of specific value. Douglas (1884), when dis- 
cussing the species immaculata, considered his specimens identical with those of 
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Heeger, but, in the absence of any specified characters, he was doubtful as to 
their identity and considered that his specimens might as well be the same as 
A, phillyreae of Signoret. Quaintance and Baker (1914) included both species 
under the genus Asterochiton, Silvestri (1914), however, erected a new genus 
Siphoninus for the species finitimus and assigned A. phillyreae to it. Some 
generic characters of the adult, such as the absence of paronychium and the 
structure of the vasiform orifice both in the adult and the pupa, were discussed. 
The position of the corresponding species immaculaia was still undefined. 
Since then both species have been occasionally referred to by various workers. 

Present Investigations. 

To test the reliability of the differentiating characters in S, phillyreae and 
S. immaculata ^ proposed by Signoret, observations were made on the relative 
number and measurements of wax tubes on the pupae of both the species. 
These results are summarised in Table VIII. The total number of tubes varies 
from 62 to 74 in S. phillyreae and from 61 to 71 in S. immaculaia. Their 
lengths also vary from 0-07 to 0*12 mm. and from 0-07 to 0-11 mm., with an 
average of about 0-10 mm. and 0-10 mm. respectively. As there is considerable 
overlapping in both the ranges, it is evident that neither of the features can be 
used with certainty to separate the two forms. 

On the other hand, the following differences have been noticed during the 
present investigations : — 

Pupa, 

1. Dorsum. The shape and colour of the pupae are almost identical, but 
the pupa of S. phillyreae possesses tufts of white waxy material on the dorsum 
which are not met with in 8 . immaculaia. 

2. Wax tubes. The number and size of these tubes shows no appreciable 
difference in the two species. The unpaired tube on the 2nd abdominal seg- 
ment is present in both forms, although Heeger did not show this in his diagram 
of A. immaculata. Nevertheless, their distribution is slightly different —the 
submarginal series in S. immaculata shows, in most cases, more tubes than in 
S. phillyreae] in the median series, on the other hand, the number is invariably 
higher in S. phillyreae (Table VIII). 

3. Vasiform orifice. The most significant and reliable differences have been 
noticed in the structure of the vasiform orifice. In 8. phillyreae (fig. 4) both the 
operculum and the lingula are smaller in size and the latter does not extend 
beyond the middle of the orifice. In 8. immaculata, on the other hand, these 
structures are relatively bigger and the lingula, which has a conspicuous knob 
at the caudal extremity, extends considerably beyond the middle of the orifice 
(fig- 4). 

Adult, 

In 8. iynmciculata, the entire body is uniformly yellow without any grey 
markings. In 8 . phillyreae, however, the grey bands on the abdomen and the 
mixture of grey and yellow on the entire body distinguish it readily from the 
other species. 

Nevertheless, in case of any doubt, the vasiform orifice and the genitalia 
afford contrasting features. 

^ A . immaculaia Heeger is assigned to the genus Siphoyimus Silv. by me. 
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Number and measurements of the wax tubes on the pupae of S. phillyreae and 

S, immaculata. 


S, pfnllf/reaa 

No. of tlie wax tubes on the piijia 


Sub- 

margijial 


IlightI l^ft 




An- 

terior 


8 -. 7 
7 

t:-- ('. 
8- 7 
(5- 0 

7 - 7 
C- C 

8 ■ 7 
8-10 
8 - 8 
8- 7 

7- (i 

8- 7 
G- 7 


I'OK- 

b'rior 


0 7 
7-7 
7-8 
(i--7 
7-7 
7-7 
G-5 
7-7 
G-G 
7-7 
G 7 
G-G 
G-5 
(;-G 


Inner 


Thor- Ai)- 
U(’i(‘ (loiuinal 


I 




:!-3 


:3 3 
L> .3 


r> 1 i 
•i-l-l 
1 - 1-1 
4 -1-1 
4-1-1 
4-3-5 
4-1-4 
4-1-4 
4 ,3 -3 
5.1-4 
4-1 -1 
4-1-4 
115 
1 - 1-1 


'I’otal 

71 

G2 

G!) 

G'.> 

71 

74 

G3 

Gl> 

73 


tubes 

in 

nun. 


o-lO 
O-OU 
0-10 
0-10 
()•] 1 
0-n 
0*10 
(012 
0-08 
0-07 
O-OH 
O-OH 
0-00 
0*08 
0-0<> 
o-ob 
0-11 
0-11 
0-12 
(l-ll 
oil 
oil 
0-1 I 
0-11 
ol<» 
o-lo 
0-11 
0-11 


Average I O-lo 

* Xu this special case there w'ere 1 cephalici, 1 nifiaothora< 3 io 
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No. of the wax tul>e8 on the pupa 
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tubes 
in 
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An- 
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terior 
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Ab- 
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19 

17 

G G 

5-5 

2-2 

4-1 -4 

71 

0-10 

O-ll 

18 

17 

5-5 

5-5 

li~2 

.3-1-4 

67 

O-IO 

0-11 

17 

17 

5-5 

5-4 

2-2 

4-1-2 

G4 

0-10 

O-IO 

20 

18 

5-G 

5-4 

2-2 

2-1-3 

G8 

0-10 

0-10 

15 

16 

5 -0 

4-5 

2-2 

3-1-2 

G1 

0-10 

0-11 

IG 

17 

5-5 

5-5 

2-2 

4-1-3 

65 

0-11 

0>ll 

17 

14 

5-5 

4-3 

2-2 

4-1-3 

GO 

0-10 

0-11 

IG 

18 

G 5 

4-4 

2“2 

.3-1-4 

65 

O-IO 

0-11 

15 

14 

5-5 

5-1 

2-2 

4-1-4 

61 
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0-09 

18 

IG 

5-G 

5-5 

2-2 

4-1-3 

67 

0-09 

0-09 

IG 

17 

5-5 

5-5 

2-2 

4-1-1 

GG 

0-07 

0-07 

18 

18 

5- 5 

5 4 

2- 2 

4-1-4 

68 

0-07 

0-08 

17 

16 

5 G 

5-4 

2"- 2 

4 4 - 3 

G5 

0-10 

O-ll 

18 

18 

5G 

5-5 


4-1-4 

70 

0-11 

0-11 


' 




Average 

0-10 
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i. Vasiform orifice. 

In S. phillyreae, the lingula is broader at the base, and tapers distally, ending 
in a narrow tip (fig. 2) and may even be slightly bent. In S. unrnacnlata, on 
the other hand, it is almost uniformly broad and appears as a two-segmented 
structure (fig. 6). 

ii. Genitalia. 

Male. The general shape and size of the parameres corresponds in both 
species. In S. phUyreae, however, there is a prominent tooth given out from 
the ventral surface of the paramere, just posterior to its inner membranous frill. 
It IS differentiated from the claw by a triangular membranous tissue (fig. 2). 
In /S. irmnaadata this tooth is not developed but replaced by an inconspicuous 
ridge on the ventral surface of the paramere (fig. 6). 

Moreover, the aedeagus in S. phiUyreae ends narrowly and its opening is 
armed by a pair of minute hooks (fig. 2). These are wanting in S. immaculata, 
(fig aedeagus is provided with a papilla-like outgrowth 

Female. The female genitalia shows but little differentiation except for the 
presence of a single bristle on either side near the base of the inner valves in 
b, immaculata (fig. 6) against a pair in S. phiUyreae (fig. 2). 
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Biology. S. phillyreae was collected from Phillyrea plants at the John 
Innes Institution, Merton, Surrey, from which locality Dr. C. B. Williams has 
also recorded it in 1915. S. irmnaxyiilata was collected from Ivy [Hedera helix) 
at Batford, Herts, in January, 1937. 

In both these species, eggs are laid in clusters but not usually in circles, 
and are profusely dusted with a white waxy powder. The adults of S. im- 
macnlata are particularly sluggish and are not easily disturbed. 

The eggs of S. phillyreae laid in the laboratory in the middle of August, 1937, 
hatched in about 16 days and the overwintering was in the nymphal stages. 
The emergence of the adults commenced from 16th May 1938. During 1937, 
however, some material was obtained from the John Innes Institution and 
Camberlcy. In both these cases the adults emerged during August and 
Septeml)er and laid eggs in the laboratory. 

S. irnmneulata is single-brooded. Nymphs collected in the field in January, 
1937, were in most cases of the first instar. They were kept in a hot-house and 
adults emerged in April. Eggs were laid on ivy ® in captivity and when kept 
in the same hot-house, they hatched after 35-39 days. The plants with the 
nymphs on them were rem(wed to the insectary in June, 1937, but the life-cycle 
was not completed till May of the next year. 

Descrij)tion of the variotis stages of Siphoninus phillyrcae (Haliday) (figs. 2, 4). 

Since neither of these two species had been properly described, it was con- 
sidered advisable to describe S. 'phillyreae and note the specific differences for 
the other species. 

Oblong, pedunculate, y(‘llow when freshly laid, changes to brown subsequently; 
ineasuronuuits about 0*26 k 0-09 niin., stalk about 0 03 mrn. 

Nymph Lsi instar. Elliptical, may be slightly elongated, a little convex dorsally; 
brownish,’ more so in the middle; dusted profusely with the white waxy powder; fringe 
of white waxy plates all round; average measurements 0-30 x 0*17 mm. Margin with 
minute projections which indicates the bases of the marginal spines, of which there are 
sixteen pairs; submarginal area transversely striated. Dorsal spines minut(‘, three pairs 
— antennal, abdominal and vasiformal; ventrals — rostral and vjisiformal. Eyes generally 
entire; legs functional, three segmented. Antennae long and slender; apparently four 
segmented, average measurements 0-07 mm. V^asiform orifice close to the caudal margin, 
subcordate, average measurements 0-02 x 0-02 mm.; operculum sub-rectangular, rneasur- 
ing approximately 0*01 X O-Olmm. ; lingula short, setose, about 0-01 mrn., mostly exposed. 

Nymph 2nd instar. Oval; colour, shape and the fringe as in the previous instar, 
average measurements 0-41 X 0-25 mm. Margins slightly dentate; marginal spines four 
pairs — one cephalic and three caudals, the anals being the loiigr^st; a submarginal series 
of about eleven or twelve pairs of extremely rninutt* spines ; dorsal spines as in the previous 
instar; a single pair of ventral spines vasiformal in position. Six pairs of dorsal wax 
tubes — 1 cephalic, 1 optic, 2 thoracic and 2 abdominal, running parallel to the margin. 
Eyes relatively small, legs degenerate^, antennae atrophied about 0*02 mm. long, directed 
backward. Vasiform orifice sub-circular, posterior margin transversely not(died, imier 
lateral margins slightly thickened, average measurements 0*03 x 0*03 mm.; ojXirculum 
sub-rectangular, about 0-01 x 0-02 mm., caudal margin hairy ; lingula cylindrical, spatulate 
towards the tip, about 0-01 mm. long and more than half exposed beyond the opcTculum. 

Nymphal ^rd instar. The shajKx colour and the marginal and submarginal spines as 

® Two attempts were made to transfer adults of S. imw^c/ulata to Phillyrea y but in 
both cases the females died without laying eggs. 

’ Soon after hatching and moultings the colour of the nymph is yellow. 
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m the previous instar, waxy fringe narrower, average measurements 0*69 X 0*41 mm., 
dorsal spines comparatively better developed. Legs * degenerate, antennae ® directed 
inward, hooked at the tip, length about 0*03 mm. ; eyes small, entire. Dorsal wax tubes 
roughly in three series : ( 1 ) submarginal, 9 or 10 pairs — 2 or 3 cephalic, 3 thoracic and 4 
abdominal; (2) median, about 4 pairs — 2 or 3 abdominal and 1 or 2 thoracic; (3) inner — 
2 thoracic and 1 abdominal. Vasiform orifice sub-circular, caudal half showing foam-like 
chambers; operculum 0 01 x 0 02 mm.; lingula about 0-02 mm., about f exposed. 

Pupa. Elliptical, raised within the closely surrounding ring of wax. Dorsum with 
tufts of white waxy material. Colour hazel brown outside, dark brown in the middle. 
Average measurements 1 02 X 0-74 mm. Margin lightly crenulate, caudal fold prominent 
with a row of teeth at the margin. Marginal spines absent ; submarginals 1 4 or 15 pairs ; 
dorsal spines three pairs, ventral spines wanting or a minute pair vasiformal in position. 
Dorsal tubes practically in three series but considerably increased in numbers — submarginal 
11-15 pairs, often showing asymmetry in number on either side; median a little irregular 
in arrangements, 12-15 pairs; inner generally with 2 or 3 pairs of thoracic, 4 abdominals 
often showing asymmetry in their numbers and a single additional tube in the 2nd 
abdominal segment and occasionally 1 or 2 more on the posterior segments. The total 
number of these tubes ranges between 62 and 74. Legs and antennae as usual in the 
instar, the latter with a fine terminal process and measuring, on an average, 0-07 mm. 
Vasiform orifice sub-circular, slightly thickened at the margins, caudal half showing foam- 
like chambers, average measurements 0-06 X 0*05 mm. ; operculum transversely rect- 
angular, average measurements 0 01 X 0*03 mm.; lingula short and narrow, knobbed at 
the tip, about 0*02 mm. long and | exposed beyond the optoulum. 

Adult. (Male) yellow, head and thorax uniformly yellow, metathorax often with a 
faint greyish mark. Eyes constricted, antennae seven segmented, greyish distally from 
the middle of the 3rd segment, segment 111 the longest, often showing variations in 
measurements, IV the smallest, V longer than IV, VI or VII. Tip of rostrum dark brown. 
Legs greyish distally, paronychium absent. Wings white, spotless, smoky towards the 
blade, outer marginal vein shining yellow, median vein darker distally. Abdomen yellow, 
dark bands on the 2nd abdominal segment prominent; margins of the wax plates dark; 
dorsally a few transverse bands of brown. The genitalia and the last abdominal segment 
grey. Vasiform orifice almost circular; operculum sub-rectangular; lingula long, narrow- 
ing distally (fig. 2), may be slightly bent, average length 0 03 mm., parameres well developed, 
each with a prominent tooth towards the distal end (fig. 2), average length 0-15 mm.; 
aedeagus with a pair of chitinous hooks at the tip, length 0-11 mm. (fig. 2)., 

(Female) concolorous with the male, but abdomen generally lighter in colour and with 
fewer cross bands ; genitalia acute (fig. 2). 

Dialeurodes chitiendeni Laing 1928 (fig. 7). 

The species was first recorded from Rhododendron by Hoare (1928), who 
doubtfully regarded it as belonging to Pealius. Laing (1928) named the species 
and described the characters of the pupa-case and adults. The generic position 
was assigned provisionally to Dialeurodes which is still maintained. Fox- 
Wilson (1929 and 1935) gave a brief account of this species as a pest of rhodo- 
dendrons and mentioned briefly the immature and the adult stages with some 
remarks on the life-history. Latta (1937) published a brief note on tkis species 
as a pest of rhododendrons in the United States. 

® Silvestri (1914) did not describe the nymphs of S. finitimus regarded as the genotype. 
Lately, however, Priesner and Hosney (19*32) described the immature stages of an allied 
form granati. They have stated that the antennae and legs are wanting in the 2nd and 
3rd instars. This does not agree with the present observations. These organs have been 
noticed in all species studied so far and are also present in S. phillyreae, as stated above. 
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The various stages of this pest are described in detail because a fuller account 
was needed. 

Bgg. Elongated, concave on one side, surface reticulate, peduncle long; inserted a 
little, shifted from the basal end; average measurements 0-24 x 0-11 mm., stalk 0 06 mm. ; 
whitish when fresh, turns to brownish subsequently. The eggs are laid singly without 
any waxy powder dusted at the spot. 

Nymph instar. Greenish-yellow, concolorous with the leaf surface, elliptical, 
devoid of the waxy fringe, measures about 0-34 x 0-20 mm. Marginal spines 18 pairs — 
3 cephalic, 7 thoracic, 6 abdominal and 2 caudal ; fifteen of these on either side arise from 
minute papillae the bases of which appear just submarginal in position; two pairs of 



Fig. 7. — 1-10, D. chittendeni, 1, antenna of Ist instar larva; 2, vasiforrn orifice of Ist 
instar larva; 3, antenna of 2nd instar larva; 4, vasiforrn orifice of 2nd instar larva; 
5, antenna of 3rd instar larva; 6, antenna of pupa; 7, vasiforrn orifice of pupa; 8, 
vasiforrn orifice of adult; 9, genitalia of male; 10, tip of a pararnere; 11-13, T. 
vapora riorum, 11, vasiforrn orifice of pupa; 12, vasiforrn orifice of adult; 13, genitalia 
of male; 14-15, T. soncM, 14, genitalia of male; 15, tip of a pararnere. 

minute dorsal spines — antennal and vasiformal; two pairs of minute ventral spines — 
rostral and vasiformal. Eyes entire; antennae about 0-09 mm., distal segment ending 
in a spine; legs functional. Vasiforrn orifice cordate, measurements 0*02 x 0-03 mm.; 
inner lateral margins slightly thickened, operculum almost sub-squarish, about 0*01 X 
0*02 mm.; caudal margin hairy, lingula small, 001 mm., knobbed distally. 

Nymph 2nd. instar. Greenish-yellow, almost transparent, elliptical but more rounded, 
without a waxy fringe, entire surface minutely papillate, measures about 0-45 X 0-31 mm. 
Marginal spines three pairs — cephalic, caudo-lateral, and anal; 12 or 13 pairs of extremely 
minute submarginal spines ; three pairs of minute dorsal spines and two of ventral. Eyes 
entire; legs degenerate; antennae atrophied, directed backwards, about 0*02 mm. long. 
Vasiforrn orifice a little transversely elliptical, inner lateral margins slightly thickened, 
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measurements about 0*08 X 0-04 mm.; operculum almost similar, 0*02 X 0*02 mm.; 
lingula small, cylindrical, a little knobbed and exposed at the end, length about 0*01 mm. 

Nymph instar. Shape and colour as in the previous instar ; devoid of any waxy 
fringe, dorsum minutely papillate, average meeisurements 0*77 X 0*58 mm. Marginal 
spines 17 pairs, the lateral cephalic and the anal prominent; dorsal and ventral spines as 
in the previous instar. Eyes entire ; legs degenerate ; antennae atrophied, directed inward 
and hooked at the tip, 0-03 mm. long. Vasiform orifice as in the previous instar. 

Pupa, Broadly elliptical, 1*15 X 0*90 n)m., greenish pale-yellow, submarginal area 
whitish, margin entire; devoid of waxy fringe, dorsum minutely papillate. Marginal 
spines 10-15 pairs — cephalic, caudo-lateral and anal being truly marginal and prominent, 
others minute, and slightly siibmarginal in position. Dorsal and ventral spines as in the 
previous instars. Caudal furrow prominent, showing cellular markings. Eyes well 
developed, legs and antennae as usual in this instar, the latter terminating in a small 
process and measuring about () 08 mm. Vasiform orifice relatively small, almost semi- 
circular, enclosed in a corresponding marginal area running close together, broader than 
long, inner lateral and (uiudal margins thickened, posterior half of the floor thickened by 
irregular, transverse ridges, average measurements 0*04 X 0*06 mm.; operculum similar 
in shajx?, cephalic imargin straight, average measurements 0*02 X 0*03 mm.; lingula very 
small, almost entirely obscured by the operculum; length about 0*01 mm. 

Adults. Male. Light-yellow, body without any sculpture, tip of rostrum brown; 
eyes constricted, facets sub-equal; wings white, si)Otles8. Antennae concolorous with the 
body, seven segmented, about 0-32 mm. long, segment III the longest, IV the smallest 
from 11 to VII, VIT longer than any from IV to VI ; measurements of the antennal s(*gments 
variable. Vasiform orifice transverstdy oval; operculum sub-quadrate, about 0*02 mm., 
caudal margin hairy; lingula long and broad, and about 0*02 mm. long. Parameres long 
and stout, length about Olfi mm. ; two teeth-like prominences sub-apically, the distal one 
narrower apically and the proximal one slightly broader at the apex and provided with a 
small hair ; acxieagus shorter than the parameres. 

Fetmile. Concolorous with the male, to which it agrees in general characters. Antennae 
about 0*40 mm., segmental measurements variable, and occasionally segment V may be 
longer than VI I. Genitalia as usual. 

Tetralicia ericae Harrison 1917 (fig. 1). 

Harrison (1917) described briefly the adult, larva and the pupa of this species 
and included it in Tetralicia. Baker and Moles (1921) and Singh (1931) included 
this genus in their classification. 

I have not been able to collect an adult, although large quantities of heather 
(Erica tetralix) were examined from Hindhead, Surrey, and Wheathampstead, 
Herts. A few specimens of nymphs and pupae, however, were collected and 
their descriptions added since Harrison and subsequent authors did not describe 
these stages in detail. 

Nymph 2nd instar. Elongated but slightly narrower at the extremities. Colour dark,® 
margins slightly deflexed ventrally; measurements about 0*46 X 0*20 mm. Abdominal 
segmentation distinct; mounted specimens show a series of star-shaped corrugated 
structures on either side of the median line (those might be some protuberances on the 
dorsal surface). Marginal spines three pairs — cephalic, caudo-lateral and anal, and a 
series of 5 or 6 minute submarginal spines. There are some minute circular pores towards 
the ends of the intersegmental partitions. Two pairs of dorsal spines-r-antennal and 
vasiformal. Legs degenerate; antennae atrophied, directed backwards. Vasiform 

® Harrison described the colour of the larva as transparent but whitish. This was 
probably the case of a newly moulted nymph. 
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orifice almost circular, about 0*04 x 0*04 mm.; with a corresponding fold-like boundary 
outside, iimer margins thickened all round; operculum subcordate, filling almost the 
entire orifice, measuring about 0*03 X 0-03 mm.; lingula small, a little knobbed distally, 
obscured by the operculum, length about 0-02 mm. 

Nymph 3rd inst^r. Corresponds with the previous instar, in shape, structure and 
colour, measurements about 0*68 x 0*29 ram. The submarginal spines not prominent, 
segmental star-shaped structures quite distinct. Legs degenerate, antennae minute, 
narrower distally and directed inward, about 0-01 mm. Structure of the vasiform orifice 
as in the previous instar, measurements about 0-04 x 0-04 mm. ; operculum, slightly 
notched inwards on the lateral margins, measures about 0-03 x 0-03 mm. ; lingula, entirely 
obscured by the operculum, length about 0*02 mm. 

Pupa. Elongated, narrower at both ends, about 1-03 x 0*56 mm.; margin doflexed, 
submarginal area smooth. Colour black. A median row of circular areas in abdominal 
region. Legs and antennae as usual in the instar, the latter without terminal process, 
length about 0’07 mm. Vasiform orifice almost circular, enclosed within a concentric 
area, inner margins very much thickened, the lateral ones with a series of broad and blunt 
to(‘th, measurements about O-Ofi x O-Ofi mm.; op(‘rculum (>04 X 0-04 mm.; lingula 
entirely obscured by the operculum, length 0*03 mm. 

Trialeiirodes vaporariorum (Westwood 1856) (fig. 7) and T. sonchi Kotinsky 

1907 (fig. 7). ^ 

T. vapeyi'ariornm is a widely spread specitts and therefore it has already 
received considerable attention, particularly in relation to glass-house horti- 
culture. W(‘stw()od (1856) described the species and mentioned its food- 
plants. Hargrejives (11115) published an account of its structure and biology. 
Lloyd (1922) sujiph'HKmted this by giving its habits and methods of control, 
while We.b(*r (1935) contributed to its morphology. 

T. sonchi was originally described by Kotinsky (1907). Lloyd (1922) 
recorded it from greenhouses in England in association with t he former species. 
Deshpandc (1933) added a brief descrijition of all stages. 

Pn ’SC nt ( )bser vat lo) is . 

Two types of pupae were met with in greeidiouses — (1) with 5-8 pairs of 
dorsal wax tul)es and relatively shorter marginal wax ])rocesses, (2) without the 
dorsal wax tubes but with relatively longer marginal wax processes. This 
second t}q)e was identified by Mr. F. Laing as T. sonchi (vide Lloyd 1922). 
The pupae with the dorsal wax tubes (typical T. vaporariorum) have been found 
mostly associated with the hairy leaves particularly of Nicotian/i tabacam, and 
Nicotiana glutinosa, while the other type was specially very common on the 
smooth leaves of Nicotiana glauca, even when these plants were in the same 
gree4ihouse. 

The pupae of both types were also met with on hollyhock (Althea rosea) in 
nature as previously recorded by Lloyd. In one case on 5.xi.l936, T. vapor- 
ariorum was found breeding on a wild plant Solanum dulcamara, in the fields at 
Batford, Herts, far removed from greenhouses. 

The pupae collected from Sonchus sp. in the field were without the dorsal 
wax tubes as stated by Deshpande (1933) but in general structure they corre- 
sponded with those of the other type. 

The adults are practically identical, except that sometimes those of T. 
vaporariorum are uniformly yellow in colour. It is, however, i\ot ]:>ossible 

Tht^ descriptions of the stages given above are bavsed on mounted specimens afU^r 
bleaching. 

TRANS. R. ENT. SOC. LOND. 90. PART 22. (dEC. 1940.) 
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to express an opinion on the adults from both types of pupae. The adults 
from Somhus sp. and those bred from the pupae had invariably grey antennae, 
legs and the abdominal end. In two cases only the males from Sonohus sp. 
showed slightly different genitalia (fig. 7), in which case the parameres were 
longer than in the other form (fig. 7) and the aedeagus was also relatively smaller 
in relation to the parameres. It seems probable that adults with genitalia 
differing from the typical forms represent the species T. sonchi. 

Aleyrodes fragariae Walker 1852. 

The distinctiveness of this species seems a little doubtful. The specimens of 
the adults collected from strawberries locally, as well as those received from 
Dr. Massee from East Mailing, yielded mixed individuals of A. proletella and 
A. lonicerae. 

It was possible to breed both these species on strawberries in the laboratory 
as already described, but no immature stages were collected from this plant in 
nature. 

The conclusive evidence to doubt the significance of this species was obtained 
from the breeding experiments with the adults received from Dr. Massee on 
23. ix. 1937. The progeny of the overwintering females was a mixed population 
of the yellow and grey individuals in the beginning of May 1938, and then of 
entirely yellow ones towards its latter half. 

Since those adults behaved exactly as those of A, lonicerae in the laboratory, 
it is possible that the same species may have a wider range of food-plants. 
However, in the absence of any immature stages in the field on strawberries it 
is not justifiable to express an opinion in this respect. 

List of British species of Aleyrodidae. 

According to the present investigations, the following is the list of the si,)ecies 
of Aleyrodidae known from, or suspected to exist in. Great Britain : — 

(A) Examined during the present investigations, 

(1) Aleyrodes proletella hmx\. (6m6-,w;ae Walker). 

(2) Aleyrodes lonu'erac Walker ~ {rubi Signoret). 

(3) Aleyrodes fragariae Walker — Doubtful. 

(4) Asterobernisia oarpini Koch = (rubioola Douglas). 

(5) Pealius qiiercus Signoret = (avellanne Signoret). 

(6) Siphoninus pJiillyreae Haliday. 

(7) Siphoninus immaculata Heeger. 

(8) Dialeurodes chittendeni Laing (Note 1 ). 

(9) Tetralicia ericae Harrison. 

(10) Trialeurodes vaporarioruni Westwood (Note 2). 

(11) Trialeurodes so7ichi Kotinsky (Note 2). 

(12) Trialeurodes williamsi Trehan (Note 2). 

(13) Aleuroplatus hewensis Trehan (Note 2). 

(B) Not seen during the present investigatioyis, 

(14) Aleyrodes ribium Douglas. 

(15) Aleyrodes spiraeae Douglas. 

(16) Aleyrodes Jilicium Goeldi (Note 3). 

(17) Aleyrodes azaleae Baker and Moles (Note 4). 
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Notes. 

(1) Introduced species now found out-of-doors on rhododendrons. 

(2) Introduced species found in greenhouses ; T. vaporariortim occasionally 

siKvives the summer out-of-doors, but not, so far as I know, the 
winter. 

(3) Reported from ferns at Kew by Douglas but probably a misidentifi- 

cation. 

(4) Taken on imported azaleas in a greenhouse near Edinburgh by V. G. 

Deshpande in November 1930 (unpublished thesis in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh). 


Key for identiflmtion of the species studied. 

Pupae. 

I. Elevated from the leaf surface. 

A. Highly elevated, box-shaped, outer wall of wax conspicuous. 

1. Hazel colour; vasiforin orifice almost rounded, inner margins thickened, 

caudal portion showing foarn-like chambers ; oj)erculum sub -rectangular, 
cephalic margin removed from that of the orifict?,. 

Dorsal wax tubes present in large number. 

i. Dorsum with tufts of white waxy material, operculum and 

lingula small, the latter knobbed at the end and without 
prominent terminal hairs, lingula extending to about the 
middle of orifice S. phillyrcae. 

ii. Dorsum without tufts of white waxy material, operculum and 

lingula relatively large, lingula knobbed distally and with 
a pair of long prominent hairs at the tip and extending to 
about f of the orifice S. immaculata. 

2. Whitish in colour, series of marginal wax processes, vasiforin orifice sub- 

cordate, inner lateral margins toothed, op(.*rculum semicircular, cephalic 
margin almost conjointly parallel to that of the orifice, lingula lobed 
distally and armed with a pair of prominent hairs at the tip. 

i. Dorsum with about ,5"“8 pairs of dorsal wax tubes, marginal wax 

processes relatively small T. vaporariorum. 

ii. Dorsum without any dorsal wax tubes, marginal wax processes 

relatively long T. sonchi. 


B. Slightly elevated, enclosed in a closely fitting wall of wax. 

i. Greenish-yellow, 26-32 crescent-shaped submarginal papillae, giving 

rise to tape-like waxy tubes, a pair at each extremity relatively 
longer and prominent. Tracheal folds ending in a comb of 
3 or 4 teeth ; vasiform orifice subcordate, cephalic margin rounded 
and posteriorly a prominent caudal furrow, lingula lobed, § of the 
lobed end exposed T. williamsi. 

ii. Yellowish-opaque, margin with a slightly raised ridge all round, 

abdominal segments with concolorous warts on either side of the 
median line, submarginal area broad and punctated; vasiform 
orifice in a depression which is ribbed transversely, orifice relatively 
small, sub-rectangular ; lingula small and knobbed . . P. quercus. 

N n2 
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II. Not elevated from the leaf surface. 

A. Tracheal folds not evident on the margin. 

1. Dorsum convex. 

a. Sides fixed to the leaf by a border of wax. 

i. Yellow or dark brown; vasiform orifice subcordate, inner lateral 

and caudal margins uniformly thickened, lingula spatulate with 
a pair of long hairs at the tip, about half exposed . . A. proletella. 

ii. White, yellow or golden, abdominal region with concolorous circular 

areas on the median line; vasiform orifice subcordate, inner 
lateral margins toothed, lingula spatulate, relatively broader 
towards the caudal half and with a pair of long terminal hairs 

A. lonicerae. 

h. Sides fixed to the leaf without a border of wax. 

i. Yellowish-white, dorsum with minute papillae; caudal furrow with 
cellular markings; vasiform orifice semicircular, inner lateral 
and caudal margins thickened, posterior half of the floor with 
irregularly transverse ridges; operculum similar, lingula small, 
just the tip visible D. chittendeni. 

2. Dorsum deflexed. 

i. Black, vasiform orifice circular, surrounded by a similar area, inner 

lateral margins thickened with a series of broad teeth, lingula 
entirely obscured by the operculum T. ericae. 

B. Tracheal folds evident and ending in a comb of teeth. 

i. Whitish-opaque, outline of developing insect marked by an oval 
formed by concolorous warts ; vasiform orifice long and triangular, 
inner lateral margins toothed, operculum semicircular, lingula 
long, thick and spatulate, with a pair of long hairs at the tip and 

more than half exposed Asterohemisia carpini. 

ii. Yellow, dorsum with a low keel in the median cephalic and thoracic 
region ; vasiform orifice elevated and bounded by brownish ridges, 
sub-circular, inner row of striations prominent, operculum large, 
lingula stout, inverted half-opened mushroom-shaped, head 
spinous and with a pair of stoutish hairs at the tip, the head almost 
exposed Aleuroplatus kewensis. 


Adults. 

I. Wirujs spotted. 

1. Fore-wings with two grey s])ots. 

Adults spotted with brown on head and thorax, transverse bands on 
the dorsum of the abdomen ; operculum sub-rectangular, lingula long 
and thick, hairy at the tip ; aedeagus angularly bent, parameres with 
an outgrowth sub-apically A. proletella. 

2. Fore-wings with one grey spot. 

Adults pure yellow or spotted with brown at the head, thorax and legs, 
etc., also the genitalia grey, operculum notched at the caudal margin, 
lingula long, aedeagus sbghtly curved; parameres with a heel-shaped 
structure sub-apically A. lonicerae. 
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11. Wings spotless, 

] , Fore-wings slightly smoky towards the blade ; body with a mixture of grey 
and yellow; operculum rectangular, lingula long and tapering distally, 
may be slightly bent ; aedeagus with a pair of hooks at the tip ; para- 
meres long and stout, each with a sub-apical tooth . , , . S. phillyreae, 

2. Wings clear. 

i. Adults pure yellow ; operculum rectangular, lingula long and broad 

and appears as if two-segmented, parameres long and stout, each 
with a sub-apical ridge on the ventral side ; aedeagus with a papilla- 
like outgrowth at the tip S. immacAilata, 

ii. Adults yellow; operculum quadrate, lingula long and uniformly 

broad, aedeagus almost straight, parameres long and stout, each 
with two sub-apical inner teeth-like prominences, the distal one 
narrower apically and the proximal one slightly broader and with 
a hair at the apex D. chitlemlem. 

iii. Adults yellow, operculum sub-rectangular, lingula small, narrower 

towards the tip; aedeagus relativ(‘ly long, reaching near the tip 
of the parameres; parameres small, and deeply forked at the tip 

P. (jucrcus, 

iv. Adults yellow, operculum notched at the caudal margin, lingula 

small and broad, rounded at the tip, parameres medium 

A sferobenc is ia carp i ni, 

V. Adults yellow : operculum rectangular, lingula small, broader at the 
tip, parameres small, rounded at the apex and [)rovidcd with a 

claw-shay)ed structure at the tip T. williamsi. 

vi. Adults yellow; operculum transverse, arched at the caudal margin, 
lingula long, narrow and with a few hairs at the tip, parameres 
small, with an inner row of seven teeth increasing in size distally 

A leuroplatus hcwensis. 

vii. Adults yellow or with the distal part of antennae, abdominal end and 

legs grey, operculum traiusverse, lingula long, slightly broader at the 
tip, parameres medium, aedeagus relatively long and reaching near 
the tip of the parameres T. vaporariorum. 

viii. Adults yellow with distal part of antennae, legs and abdominal end 

grey, op(?rculum and lingula as above, parameres relatively long 
with bent tips and aedeagus smaller than the parameres . T. sonchi. 

Parasites recorded. 

The following is the list of the parasites bred from the pupae of the 
respective hosts collected in the field : — 


Parasite 

Host 

Encarsia partenopea Masi. 
Aleurodiphagus 1 clavicornis Thoms. 
Jsostaaius sp. 

Eretmocerns sp. 

Evearsia formosa Gahn. 

Prospeltella sp. ? 

Eretmocents comi Hald. 

E. phillyreae and ^S’. nnmaeulafa. 

A, lonicerae, A. rnhi and .1. carpi ni. 

A . empini, 

A. carpini. 

T, vaporariorum, 

T. williamsi 

P, qvercus. 


The parasites wore kindly identified by Dr. Ch. Ferridre of the British Museum 
(Natural History). 

Pupae of A, lonicerae type collected from blackberry. 
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Parasitisation in nature was studied in three species : namely, S. phillyreae, 
S, imMUCulcLta and A. carpinii and the following observations were made : — 


(1) /S. phillyreae. 

A. John limes Institution, Merton (Surrey). 

(i) May 1937. Out of 225 pupae examined, 38 were found parasitised. 

(ii) June 1937. Out of 65 pupae 23 were found parasitised. 

Average parasitisation, therefore, was 21%. 

B, Camberley (Surrey). 

(i) September 1937. Out of 141 pupae examined, 53 were found 
parasitised. 

Percentage of parasitisation was 37*6%. 

Average percentage of parasitisation in the species from both the localities 
was 26-5%. 

(2) S, immaculata, 

Batford (Herts). 

(i) February 1937. Out of a total of 250 pupae and pupae cases, 72 
were found parasitised. This gave 28*8% parasitisation. 


From both these species Encarsia parthenopea Masi was bred out in the 
laboratory. 

(3) Asterobemisia carpini. 


Batford (Herts). 

(i) April 1 937. Out of 42 pupae examined, 15 were found parasitised . 

(ii) May 1937. Out of 51 pupae 22 were parasitised. 


Average parasitisation, therefore, was 39*8%, 


(iii) March 1938. 16 parasitised out of 39 pupae. 

(iv) April 1938. 19 parasitised out of 47 pupae. 

(v) May 1938. 13 parasitised out of 33 pupae. 

Average parasitisation 40*3%. 


Average parasitisation from two years’ observations, therefore, comes to 
40*1%. The species of the parasites bred out from these collections are given 
in the list. 

Oviposition, This was studied in Encarsia partenopea, under a binocular and 
the following observations made : — 

The parasite surveyed the host thoroughly with the help of its antennae, 
which worked very briskly during the act. When satisfied about the host and 
the proper position, the parasite balanced its body on its legs, shot out the 
ovipositor and inserted it in the host. The insertion is generally very deep 
and the body of the parasite often rests on that of the host when penetration 
has taken place. During this stage the antennae were stationary and bent 
almost at right angles to the head. The duration of the act varied each time. 
In four cases under observation, the duration varied from 1*5 minutes to 9 
minutes with an average duration (from 48 observations) of about 4 minutes 
and 52 seconds. 

The parasite repeated these operations very frequently, one following the 
other, but after a few stings it often rested a while before starting again. 
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Ill one case the parasite was noticed working its mouth-parts on the puncture 
made by the ovipositor, and took about 19 minutes over it. This, however, is 
not a common practice, as also stated by Imms (1916), and it is quite probable 
that the parasite utilises the fluid that oozes out of the puncture, when a feed 
is required. 

During these observations a parasite was observed to puncture the same pup a 
in three different places, but in no case did more than one parasite emerge from a 
parasitised pupa. Further, it has also been observed that, when a full-developed 
pupa was punctured by a parasite, the adult of the host white-fly emerged out 
invariably. Hence it proved that mere puncturing did not result in killing the 
developing host. This does not agree with Speyer (1927). 

Life-cycle and transfers of some of the parasites from one host to the other. 

Attempts were made to breed the parasites in the laboratory with a view to 
finding out the possibility of some interrelation of parasites with hosts other 
than those specific to them. The results of these observations are given in 
Table IX. These trials proved successful only with the parasites from S. 
phillyreae (Encarsia partenopea Masi) and T. mporariornm (Encarsia formosa 
Gahn.) which bred readily on A. proletella. This Aleyrodid, therefore, may be 
considered a most suitable host for the interbreeding of these parasites. Speyer 
(1927) stated that the normal life-cycle in E. formosa did not take fewer than 
28 days. The present observations support this. 

Table IX. 


Life-cycle and transfers of some of the parasites of hitc-flies from one host to the 

other. 


Date. 

From 

On 

Duration of 
life- cycle 
in days 

Remarks. 

1937 





16.V. 

A. cxirpini 

A . carpini 

38-46 

Successful. 

25.V. 

S. phillyreae 

A . carpini 

— 

Not successful. 

26.V. 

S. phillyreae 

T. vaporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

29.V. 

S. phillyreae 

T. vaporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

29.V. 

S. phillyreae 

T. ixiporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

25. vi. 

A. carpini 

A. proletella 

— 

Not successful. 

25.vi. 

A. carpini 

A . proletella 

— 

Not successful. 

30.vi. 

A. carpini 

A . proletella 

— 

Not successful. 

2.vii. 

S. phillyreae 

T. vaporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

13.viii. 

S. phillyreae 

A . proletella 

30-36 

Successful. 

14.viii. 

S. phillyreae 

T. vaporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

22.viii. 

T. vaporariorum 

T. vaporariorum 

33-40 

Successful. 

29.viii. 

T. vaporariorum. 

T. vaporariorum 

35-37 

Successful. 

29.viii. 

T. vaporariorum 

A. proletella 

32-35 

Successful. 

7.ix. 

S. phillyreae 

A. proletella 

31-33 

Successful. 

8.ix. 

S. phillyreae 

A. proletella 

29 32 

Successful. 

7.ix. 

S. phillyrexie 

A . carpini & A . lonicerae 

— 

Not successful. 

28.ix. 

A. lonicerae 

T. vaporariorum 

— 

Not successful. 

1938 





? 

T. vaporariorum 

A. lonicerae 

1 

9 

Successful.^ 

I 


^ During March and April 1938, a number of parasites of T. vaporariorum {Encarsia 
formosa Gahn.) were bred out from the pupae of A . lonicerae which were kept in a hot-house 
where T. vaporariorum and its parasites were also present. 
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A 

abdorninale, Liopteron^ 196. 

aberranSf Esoacris (see Pseudocarsula tarsalU). 

ahessinica, Amauris echeriay 331. 

Acacia spp., galls on, 13-38. 
acaciae-discoloria, Trichilogaster^ 16. 
acAiciae-longifoUaet Trichilogaater^ 13. 
Acrocercops brongniardiella, larval morphology 
of, 74. 

Acrogomphiiftf penes of, 646. 

Acrophaga alpina^ 446. 

Acrophaga aubalpina, 446. 

Actia anomaki, 433. 

Actia hicolor^ 433. 

Act ia silacea, 433. 

Actia verrallii, 433. 
aethiops^ Amanris niavius, 380. 
affnisy Agriay 439. 
affinity Amauris ochlea. 323. 
a^nidy Exoriaiay 415. 
africanay Bezziay 467. 
africAinay Nezara frontalis y 370. 
africanusy OUnogaster, 65. 
agathacy Bezzia, 456. 

Agria affinis, 439. 

Agria mamillata, 439. 
alba, Amauris oscarns, 334. 
alMcepsy Sarcophagay 436. 
nlbicollis, Neaera, 433. 
albidioTy Amauris tart area y 320. 
albimaculata, Amaurisy 327. 

alhiplagay Tajuria, 114. 
albisquama, Lydellay 427. 

Aleyrodes spp., 677-698. 

Aleyrodidae, British spp., 675-616. 
alpinay AcropluigOy 446. 
altiiiniy Amauris ansorgeiy 335. 

Amauris y revision of, 319-336; key to groups 
of, 819. 

Amanris albimaculata inierposita subsp.n., 327. 
Amauris aUnmaculnta latifascia subsp.n., 327. 
Amauris albimaculata sudanica subsp.n., 828. 
Amauris damifelti restricta subsp.n., 326, 
Amauris echeria, 388. 

A mauris ecMria contracta subsp.n., 330. 
Amauris echeria jack smi luxuriosa form.n., 329. 
Amauris echeria kikuyu subsp.n., 389. 

Amauris echeria meruensis subsp.n., 330. 
Amauris echeria mpala subsp.n., 389. 

Amauris echeria aerica subsp.n., 332. 

A7nauri8 echeria terrena subsp.n., 830. 

Amauris echeria vaal subsp.n., 328. 

Amauris inferna discus subsp.n., 386. 

A^nauris inferna moka subsp.n., 886. 

Amauris inferna Uganda subsp.n., 326. 


Amauris nossima. disjuncta form.n., 323. 
Amauris ochlea spatiosa form.n., 323. 

Amauris ochlea miens form.n., 323. 
amazonicumy Simtdiu^n, 4. 
americanUy Periplanetay 140. 

Amphinemoura sp., development of genitalia 
in, 133. 

a^nplicornisy Blepharomyia, 438. 
ampliiicatay Amauris tarlaredy 381. 
Ana-chaelopsis nitidula, 429. 
andersoniiy Cyaniriodes libna, 338. 
andrewiy Tinnevellia, 517. 
anyelicaCy Aporotachina, 427. 
angolaCy A7nauris oscarns, 333. 
avyulifasciellay Nepticu/ay 87. 
angustatay Oermaria, 430. 
attgusiigenay Pollenuiy 444. 

Aniaogomphusy penes of, 646. 

Anisopodidae, early stages of, 39-62. 
Anisopas spp., early stages of, 44-45. 

Anisop us fenes trail Sy early stagers of, 46-61. 

A nniceriSf 587. 
ajwnmlay Actia, 433. 
anomalellay Nepticulay 87. 
ansorgeiy Ammiris, 334. 
antennalcy LiojAeron, 218. 
antennatay Nezara, 860. 

Anihophoray 431. 
antillarum,y Simuliumy 4. 

Ants, populations of nests of, 467-485. 
AphylUiy penes of, 549. 
apicalisy Plastibalia, 221. 

Aporotachina angelicae, 427. 

Archaeogomphusy pones of, 647. 
arcipesy Sarcophagay 436. 

Arctia caja, 415. 

Arigomphusy penes of, 643. 

Aristotelia spp., larval morphology of, 65-68. 
arrnatusy Aspidoprocius, 490. 
ashantiiy Forciponiyia, 466. 

Aspidoproctus armatus, 490. 

Aspidoproctus gUibcTy 490. 

Aspidoproctus maximusy 490. 

Aspidoproctus periinaxy 491. 

Aspidoproctus tricornis, 491. 

Aslcrobemisia gen.n., 591. 
atery TricMlogaMer, 15. 
aurantiacay Nezara viridula, 360. 
aurclldy Nepticulay 88. 
auricularia, Forficulay 188. 
auricyaneay Mne/monicay 90. 

A ustrictinogomphus gen.n., 550 ; [)ene8 of, 648. 
A7istrogumph7i8y penes of, 647. 
autazense, Liopteron intermedium, 801. 
avellanae, Aleyrodes, 697. 
avellancllay Ornix, 76. 
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B 

Baetis sp., dovelopmont of genitalia in, 122. 
balteata, Nezara antennata, 361. 

Bambusacris tramncora sp.n„ 621. 
baranoffi, Eutachina, 430. 
basalis, Oyrelmis thoracica, 398. 
hassana^ Arnauria tartar ea, 321. 
bayeri, Macroptiluin, 464. 

Bedellia somnuleyiiella, larval morphology of, 

82. 

belliger, Dicrobazzia, 459. 

Bezzia agathae sp.n., 466. 

Bezzia umlalazia sp.n., 467. 

Bibracte rugidosa (see Palniacris). 
bibuluSy Lachnocnema, 449. 
bibundana, Amauris niamus, 320. 
bicolor, Actia, 433. 
bicolor, Liopteron, 198. 
bifasciatum, Liopteron, 208. 
bilumiria, Selenia, 424. 

BiomaBses, of ants nests, 467-485. 
birdi, Liopteron, 201. 
biapinoswn, Liopteron, 194. 
bimlca, Follenia, 443. 

Bithia spreia, 486. 

Blaesoxipha erythrura, 437. 

Blaeaoxipha gladiatrix (see B. laticornis). 
Blaesoxipha laticornis, 438. 
hlanda, Trichoparia, 433. 

Blatta orientalis, development of genitalia in, 

140. 

Blcpharomyia amplicornis, 432. 

Blepharomyia collhii, 432. 
borneensis, Tajuria clioti, 118. 

Brachycrotaphus, 506, 611. 
brachystegiae , Icerya, 488. 
hrasiliense, Lioptero?}, 217. 
hrasaicae,, Ahyrodes, 693. 
brevicorne, Liopteron, 211. 
bre.vivalvus, Epimegasiigtnus, 36. 

Britomartis (see Tajuria). 
brongniardella, Acrorerrops, 74. 
brunnea, Gyrehnis, 405. 
brunnescens, Graphogaster, 430, 
bulbifera, A mauris tartarcAi, 321. 

Bull is (see Tajuria). 
burnilleri, A niauris ochlea, 323. 

Bupalus piniaria, 415. 

Burmagoniphus, james of, 545. 

Burrinia, 501. 
buto, Tajuria, 117. 


c 

Cacus, pones of, 648. 
caesia, Eurythia, 414. 
caja, Arctia, 416. 

Calamippa gen.n., 518. 

Calamippa prasina sp.n., 520, 
caligin4)sus, Hoplistornerus, 314. 
Calliphora germanmum, 446. 
Calliphora uralensis, 446. 
Calliphora vomitoria, 445. 
camerunica, A niauris oscarus, 333. 
capicola, Nezara frontalis, 370, 
carbonaria, Wayneria, 432. 
Carcelia rutilla, 414. 


carinata, Pollenia, 442. 
cariniventris, Phonogaster, 610. 
carmicluielae, Naraikadua, 627. 
carpini, Aleyrodes, 585. 

Ceratogomphus, penes of, 544. 

Ceratopogonids, from S. Africa, 455-466. 
Ceromasia sordidisquania, 428. 
chittendeni, Dialeurodes, 604. 

Chloeo'n dipterum, development of genitalia in, 

122 . 

Chloroperla sp., development of genitalia in, 

133. 

chorea, Lonchaea, 45. 
chyuluensis, Amauris echeria, 330. 
cincinna, Exorista, 415. 

Cinochira, 446. 
cippus, Tajuria, 113. 
clavicorne, Liopteron, 208. 
cleoboides, Tajuria, 119. 
rlerckella, Lyonetia, 80. 

('limatic factors, effect of, on insects, 227-306. 
CocciDAE, of S. Rhodesia, 487-496. 

Coelocyba nigrocinria, 32. 

Coenosia humilis, 466. 

Coleophora nigricella, larval morphology of, 71. 
collini, Blepharomyia, 432. 

Coloracris, 527. 
comma, Leucania, 431. 

Comoro, na, A mauris, 334. 
complanella, Tischeria, 85. 
compressum, Liopteron, 193. 
comtus, Micropalpus, 412. 
concomitella, Lithocollc.tis, 72. 
con,fu.sum, Liopteron, 216. 

Congo, Nezara, 371. 

Coniocara gen.n., 632. 

Coniocara rubropicta sp.n., 634. 
conjugata, Ernestia, 414. 
conniven.s, Ernestia, 414. 
consobrina, Ernestia, 412. 
contracta, Amauris echeria, 330. 

Cojdmnta (see Tajuria). 

Cosmotriche j)otatoria, 426. 
cotei, Exori.da, 416. 
coward, Tajuria buto, 117. 
crawshayi, Amauris oscarus, 334. 
Crenigomphus, penes of, 545. 

Creusa (see Idjuria). 

Culicoides inornatipennis, 446. 

Culicoides pallidipennis, 466. 

Culicoides pycnostictus, 466. 
cmictans, Wagner ia, 432. 

Cyaniriodes, 338. 

Cyaniriofles libna andersonii, 338 
Cyclogomphus, penes of, 646. 

Cyclophylla, penes of, 649. 
cyrillus, Tajuria, 116. 
cyrus, Tajuria deudorix, 114. 


D 

damoclides, Amauris, tariarea, 321, 
dannfelti, Amauris, 326. 
darius, Amauris ochlea, 328. 
Davidioides, penes of, 545. 
Davidius, penes of, 546. 
dawsoni, Dhimbana, 607, 
delicatula, Tachina, 480. 
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Demoticus phbejus, 485. 
deolina^ Simiskrina pharygCy 346. 

Deramas livens, 349. 

Dermaptera, development of genitalia of, 

123-183. 

deitdorix, Tajuria, 114. 

(lewulfif Bezzia, 458. 

Dexodes spinuligerus, 428. 

Dhimhana gen.ii.» 505. 

Dhimhana dawsoni sp.n., 507. 
diaeuSf Tajuria, 118. 

Dialeurodes chittendeni, 604. 

Dicrobezzia helliger sp.n., 459. 

Digonochaeta^ 433. 
dimorpha, iSirumriay 522. 
dinellii, 4. 

dipteram, Chloeon, 122. 
dira, Amauris, 324. 
discus^ Amanris inferna, 325. 
disjunctaf Amauris nossirna, 328. 
distinguenda, Nelicohosca, 439. 

Ditomyia^ 40, 51. 
divergens, MyceUMa, 61. 
dohertyi, Simiskirm, 347. 
dotnesticus, Oryllnlus, 149. 
dominicanus, Amaaris niavins, 320. 
doniimiSt Tajuriay 117. 
donalnnay Tajuria, 110. 

Dnyniogcmiphusy penes of, 543 

driiceiy Tajaria jalajala, (seo T.j. lartUensis). 

Dahitogomjdms gen.n., 649. 


E 

Ehneruliay 601. 
ehrachiata, Sarcophaga, 436. 

Echinomyia, 422. 

Echinomyia ferox, 411. 
edwardsiy Bezzia, 458. 
egiaUay AmauriSy 326. 

Elasmostethus griseus, 447. 
elf.gans, Peyritiu promiilay 343. 
elioti, i^iniiskina, 349. 
eliotiy Taj nr la, 118. 
elliotiy Amauri.s an,sorg(ii, 336. 
engeJiy Jfoplistomerasy 316. 

EnoplotettiXy 534, 

Ephemera, vulgaiay develoiiment of genitalia in, 

122 . 

Eplionieroptera, development of genitalia in, 

122-128. 

Epigomphasy ]»enes of, 547. 

Epimega,digmus, 32. 

E pirmgastignms brevivalvus, 36 
Epiperilampus (see TrichilogaMcr). 

Erianlhusy 501. 
ericacy Tetralia, 606. 

Eriocrania savgi, larval morphology dT, 89-90. 
Ernestitty 412. 

Ernestia consobrinUy 412. 

Ernestia nemorum, 412. 

Ermstia vividUy 412. 

Erpetogofnptmsy penes of, 644. 
errinue, Palpomyia, 461. 

Eruciiis, 501. 
erycinoidesy Poriiia, 341. 

Erynnia niliday 429. 
eryihrocephalusy GymnogrylluSy 149. 


erythropusy HopUstomerusy 313. 
cryihruray BlaesoxiphUy 437. 

Esoacris aberrans (see Pseudocar sula). 
Eupairidesy 499. 
euphorbiaey Eieatococcus, 489. 
Eupithecia helveticaria, 424. 

Eurythia cassiay 414. 

Enrytoma gahani, 33. 

Eulachinu baranoffi, 430. 
evansiy Poriiia maniliay 341. 
Eversmminia ruficauday 414. 
excarinata, Pollcniay 442. 
exiguiiniy Simuliumy 4. 

ExorislUy 430. 

Exorista ajffinisy 416. 

Exorista ciwemwa, 415. 

Exorista colei, 416, 420. 

Exorista fimbriata, 415. 

Exorista ingens , 416, 417. 

Exorista glaaca, 416, 417. 

Exorista glirian, 416. 

Exorista vicina sp.n., 416, 419. 
exuberansy Sarcophuga tuberosa, 436. 


F 

fasciata, Gonia, 431. 
fasciata, Logdwsia, 435. 
fasciala, Nezara mspirusy 368. 
fasciatipennis, Pseudibalia, 222. 
fenestralis, Anisiypus, 45. 
fenestraUiy Aruaurisy 322. 
femstratumy lAopieroHy 205. 
fernandmay Arruiuris echiria, 332. 
feroXy Echinoniyia, 411. 
filipendulaCy Zygaena, 424. 
jimbriatay Exorista, 415. 
jlava, Nezara soror, 362. 
ftavocincta, Nezara naspirus, 367. 
jiavolineMa, Nezara similisy 369. 
jlavusy Lasius, 467. 
jiuviatiUsy Macroptilutn, 463. 
foeda, Eoewia, 433. 

Forcipomyia waldenia sp.n., 464. 

Forficula auricularia, development of genitalia 
in, 128. 

Formica fusca, fluctuations in population of, 

467-485. 

formirarins, Myrmacicelns, 32. 
foyi, Bezzia, 468. 
fragariacy Ahyrodes, 608. 
froggatti, Monomoriam, 36. 
frontalis, Nezara, 369. 
fruhstorferi, Poriiia hewifsoni, 342. 
f ahu'/ndpisy Pollenia, 443. 
fusca, Formim, 467. 
fuscicorncy Liopieron, 207. 


G 

gahaniy Eurytoina, 33. 
Gerenia, 529. 

germanoriim, (Jalliphora, 445. 
Gerirmria ruficeps, 430. 
glaiier, Aspidoproctus, 490. 
glabra, Gyrehnis, 388. 
gladdatriXy Blaesoxipha, 437. 
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gtauca^ Exoriata^ 416. 

GoMPinDAE, study of penes of, 541-560. 
Gomphidia^ penes of, 548. 

Gomphoidea^ penes of, 640. 

Gomphomastax, 601. 

Gomphurust penes of, 643. 

Gomphusy penes of, 643. 

Gonia faacialay 431. 

Graphogaster brunnescensy 430. 
gregariay Schiatocerca, 166. 
griaensy Elaamoaiethuay 447. 
groganiy Amauris inferrMy 325. 

Grgllulna clomeatic/ua, development of genitalia 
in, 149. 

guianenae, Him.vliumy 4. 
guttay OrniXy 78. 
guttatay Mopla, 637. 

Ggmnobothrus, 503. 

Gymyiogryllua eri/ihrore2)halua, develo])morit of 
genitalia in, 149. 

Gyrelmia gen.n., 381 ; monograph of, 375- 
409 ; internal anatomy of, 377-381 ; key 
to spp., 386-388. 

Gyrelmia hrun'nea sp.n., 405. 

Gyrelmia glabra sp.n., 388. 

Gyrelmia longipea sp.n., 400. 

Gyrelmia maculata sp.n., 402. 

Gyrelmia nubila sp.n., 407. 

Gyrelmia obeaa sp.n., 393. 

Gyrelmia pulcJudla sp.n., 406. 

Gyrelmia puaio sp.n., 398. 

Gyrelmia aivipkx sp.n., 392. 

Gyrelmia apinata sp.n., 390. 

Gyrelmia thoracAca sp.n., 397. 

Gyrelmia thoracica basalia subsp.n., 398. 


H 

haematopoturUy Eimulium, 6. 

Hageniu8y pones of, 547. 
hannhtgtoiii, Amauria albivuiculala, 327. 
hanaeni, Heminmrua, 128. 
hecate, Amauriay 324. 
hecatoides, Ammiria infer na, 324. 

Uelicoboaca dialimjuenday 439 . 

Heliogom.phuay penes of, 646. 
helveticariay Eupitheciay 424. 

Hemwuicquartia paradoxay 427. 

Jlemimerua hanaeiiiy develo})ment of genitalia 
in, 128. 

Ileptageniay development of genitalia in, 122. 

heracleiy PhryxCy 426. 

h^rculiusy Tajuria (see T. cyrillua). 

hermanielkiy Ariatotelia, 65. 

hewitaoni, Foritia, 341. 

hiemaliay Trichocera, 41. 

Hieroglyphua, 622. 
hirauiay Forcipomyiay 465. 
hiriicriiSy Sarcophagay 436. 

Uomalphippiia, 603. 

Ilopliatomeruay 307-318 ; list of spp., 310 ; key 
to spp., 311-312. 

Hopliatomerua engeli sp.n., 316. 

Hopliatomerua miniatua sp.n., 314. 
Hopliatomerua guintillua sp.n., 317. 
humiliay Coenoaiay 466. 
hyaliteay Amauria egmleUy 326. 
hyparrheniacy Neomargarodeay 492. 


Hypochaeta ineptUy 429. 
Ilyponomeutay 439. 


I 

iapyxy Tajuriay 117. 

Jcerya hrachyategiae sp.n., 488. 

Jcerya purchaaiy 480. 
ketoideay Pratapa, 113. 
ictericay Nezara antennata, 361. 

Jctinogomphuay penes of, 548. 
illurgioidea, Tajuriay 112. 
illurgisy Tajuriay 112. 
immaculatay Nezara, 364. 
immaculata, SiphoninuSy 603. 
immarginatum, Liopteron, 196. 
inciail^atay Earcophagay 436. 
incruatatumy Simuliumy 6. 

Incurvaria muacalella, larval morphology of, 
71. 

Indictinogomphua, penes of, 648. 
ineptUy Hypochaetay 429, 430. 
inferna, Amauria, 324. 
infemalisy Amauris hifemay 324. 
kigensy Exorisia, 416. 
inornatipennisy CulicoideSy 466. 
inornatipennia, Forcipomyia, 466. 

Insect populations, study of, 227-306. 
insignia y Orihezia, 487. 
intermediansy Amauria adnmaculaia, 328. 
intermedium, Liopteron, 200. 
inierposita, Amauria alhimaculaia, 327. 
iaaeua, Tajuria, 116. 

Jaomma, pones of, 647. 
isier, Tajuria, 113. 


J 

jackaoniy Amauria, 329. 
jalajala, Tajuria, 114. 
jangala, Tajuria, 110, 
jehana, Tajuria, 113. 
junta, Amauria anaorgei, 335. 


K 

karennia, Poritia, 340. 
katangae, A mauria ccheria, 332. 
kikuyu, Amauria echtria, 329. 


L 

hdmrnelkiy Leucoplera, 82. 

Lac.hnocnema tibulua, life history of, 449-453 ; 

larval gland in, 452. 
larAniata, Sarcophaga, 436. 

LamelligomphuSy penes of, 644. 
lanceolata, Stilobezzia, 460. 

LanJthua, penes of, 543. 
larutenaiSy Tajuria jalajala, 114. 

Laaiua fiavua, fluctuation in populations of, 
467-486. 

laticepa, Liopteron, 203. 
liUicomia, Blacaoxipha, 438. 
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latifascM, A mmiris albimaculatay 327. 
latifrons^ Wagneriay 482. 
latilobata, Phryxe, 425. 

Leaf-mining Lepidoptera, larval morphology 

of, 68-106. 

It cerfi, Amauris iartarea, 321. 
lepida, Bhinophora, 446. 

LeptogomphuSf penes of, 648, 646. 

Leptophyes punctatiasimaf development of geni- 
talia in, 146. 

Lestinogomphus, pones of, 644. 

Leucania comma, 431. 

Leucoptera spp., larval morphology of, 82-85. 
Leucostoma simplex, 446. 
lemlaierale, Liopteron, 199. 

Uhna, Cyaniriodes, 338. 

Lihyogomphus, penes of, 644. 

Light trap, insects taken in, in Britain. 227- 
306. 

iimbatum-, Simulium, 6. 

Lindenia, penes of, 648. 

Liopteridab, fam.n., 179 ; revision of, 177- 
226. 

Liopterinae, 179-188 ; key to genera, 188, 
Liopteron, 188 ; key to spp., 189-193. 
Liopteron antenmile sp.n., 218. 

Liopteron hirolor sp.n., 198. 

Liopteron hiroi sp.n., 201. 

Liopteron hispinosum sp.n., 194. 

Liopteron brasilienae sp.n., 217. 

Liopteron brevicorne sp.n., 211. 

Liopteron compressum. minus var.n., 194. 
Liopteron confusum sp.n., 218. 

Liopteron immarginatum sp.n., 195. 

Liopteron iniermedium sp.n., 200, 

Liopteron intermedium aniazense var.n., 201. 
Liopteron laticeps sp.n., 203. 

Liopteron levilatarale sp.n., 199. 

Liopteron nigrum, 206. 

Liopteron we.ldi sp.n., 209. 

Lithocolhtis concomiteJla, larval inorphologv of, 
72-74. 

livens, Dera^nas, 349. 
lobengula, Aimiuris echeria, 332. 

Lobogaster, 40. 

Locustamigratoria, development of genitalia in, 

156. 

Loewia, 434. 

Loewia foeda, 433. 

Lonefuma, 41. 
lon^icauda, Phryxe, 423. 
longiceps, Pserirocnemus, 513. 
longipes, (hjrelmis, 400. 
lonicerae, Aleyrodes, 677. 
lonicerae, Ztygaeiui, 424. 

Lophosia fasciata, 435. 
lolella, Leucoptera, 88. 

lucrosa, Tajuria mantra (see T. m. vergara), 
hicnlenta, Tajuria, 112. 

lucuUus, Tajuria jalajala (sec T.j. berenais), 

lugubre, Simulium, 7. 

luteola, Stilobezzia, 460. 

lutzianua, Simulium, 7. 

luxnrioaa, Amauris echeria jaclcsoni, 329. 

Lydella albisquama, 427. 

Lydella nigripea, 428. 
lygia, Amauris, 324. 

Lyonetia clerckella, larval morphology of, 80- 

‘82. 


M 

Maerognmphus, penes of, 543, 546. 

Macroptilumi fiumat.il is sp.n., 463. 
maculata, Gyrelmis, 402. 
maculata, Nezara naapirus, 367. 
maculata, Tajuria, 112. 
maculatus, Palniacris, 531. 
maculipennis, Plutella, 70. 
maculipennis, Trichorera, 44. 

Madurea, 503. 

ma-gnimacula, Amauris albimaculaia, 328. 
maideni, Trichilogaster, 16. 
numiillata, Agria, 439. 
manilia, Poritia, 341. 
mantra, Tajuria, 116. 
manzanilla, Sostrata pusilla, 568. 
marahita, Poritia hewitsoni, 341, 

Margarodes salisbnriensis sp.n., 491. 
marginea, Tischeria, 85. 

Mastacides, 601. 
ynaxentius, Tajuria eippus, 113. 
maximus, Aspidoprortus, 490. 
medieorum, Mesochria, 67. 

Medoria, 434. 

Megalogofiiphus, pones of, 545. 

Megasiigrnus, 32. 

■megistia, Tajuria, 110. 
melampus, Gomphm, 546. 

Melmwphora, 446. 
melanura, Sarcophwja, 436. 

Merogomphus, penes of, 646. 
meruensis, Amauris echeria, 330. 

Mesochria, 40. 

Mesochria medieorum, early stages of, 57. 
Mesocynjpinae suWam.n.^ 179. 

Mesopsis, 506. 

metal licum, Simulium, 7. 

M ic?'ogomphus, pencis of, 643. 

Mirropatpus cjmitus, 412. 
mkrolheriella. Nepticnla, 88. 

M icrovihriss ina , 428. 
migratoria, Locusta, 155. 

Mine.lla nigrita, 434. 
miniatus, Hoplislomerus, 314. 
minus, Liopteron com/pressum, 194. 

Mnemonica auricyanea, 90. 
tmxlesia, Rhinoiachina, 435. 
niolca, Amauris injema, 325. 

Mompha sp., larval morphology of, 70. 
mrmgallensis, Amauris echeria, 331. 
Mononajrium Jroggall i, 36. 

Mopla gen.n., 536. 

Mopla guttata sp.n., 537. 

Mopla rubra sp.n., 639. 
moultoni, Simiskina dohertyi, 347. 
mozarti, Amauris tartarea, 321. 

I mpala, Amauris echeria, 329. 
muscalella, inenrvaria, 71. 
muscaria, Oswaldia, 428. 

! muscaria, Tachina (see Ostvaldia). 

Mycetobia, 39. 

Mycetdiia spp., early stages of, 51-52. 
Mycetobia pallipes, early stages of, 52-55. 
Myrmacicelus formicarius, 32. 

Myrmica rugincxUs, fluctuation in populations 

of, 467-485. 
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nanella, JRecurvaria, 68. 

Naraikculua gen.n., 625. 

Naraikadva carmichaelae sp.n., 627. 
na8pirn.fi, Nezara, 366. 

Neaera albicollu, 433. 

Tishi, Tajuria lucuhnta, 112. 
nemea, Phryxe, 423. 
nernorum, ErneMia, 412. 

Nemoura variegala, develo})mtmt of genitalia in, 

133. 

N eogornphus, penes of, 648. 

N eomargarodas hyparrheniae sp.n., 492. 
Nepogmiipkas, penes of, 646. 

Nepticalu 8i)p., larval morphology of, 87“89. 
Nezara, revision of, 351-374 ; characters of, 
364-366 ; key to 8])p., 366-367 ; systematic 
account of, 367-372. 

Nezara frontalis rufopunctaia var.n., 370. 
Nezara immaculaia sp.n., 364. 

Nezara naspims, 366. 

Nezara nmpirus fasciata var.n., 368. 

Nezara naspims flavocinda var.n., 367. 

Nezara naspims maculata var.n., 367. 

Nezara naspims rnfoguttata var.n., 367. 

Nezara o, 371. 

Nezara rofmsta tkoracica var.n., 363. 

Nezara robusia virescens var.n., 363. 

Nezara similis sp.n., 368. 

N ezara similis flavolineala var.n., 369. 

Nezara soror flava var.n., 362. 
niamensis, Nezara, 365. 
niaviiLs, Amauris, 320. 
nigrans, Wagneria, 432. 
nigricella, Coleophora, 71. 
nigricornis, Peleteria, 411. 
nigricoxis, Forcipomyia, 465. 
nigripalpis, Plagia, 432. 
nigriptnnis, Plastibalia, 220. 
nigripes, Lydella, 428. 
nigriia, Minella, 434. 
nigritihialis, Dicrobezzia, 460. 
nigrocincia, Coelocyba, 32. 
nigrornaculatus, Poecilocryptas, 32. 
nigrum, Liopteron, 206. 
nitens, Ptilopsina, 434. 
nitida, Erynnia, 4S9. 
nitidula, Anachaeiopsis, 429. 
nobilis, Iloplistomerus, 316, 
nossima, Amauris, 322. 
notata, Scatopse, 45. 

Notogomphus, penes of, 646. 
nubila, Oyrelrnis, 407. 


0 

o, Nezara, 371. 
obesa, Oyrelrnis, 393. 
occidentalis, Amauris echeria, 831. 
ochlea, Amauris, 323. 
ochleides, Amauris ochlea, 323. 
ochraceum, Eirnulium, 7. 

Ochrilidia longiceps (see Pseclrocnemus). 
Olbiogasler, 40. 

Olbiogaster africanus, early stages of, 55-67. 
Onychogomphus, penes of, 643. 
Ophiogomphus, penes of, 546. 


Ops (see 7'aiuria). 
orbiculata, Nezara (see N. o). 
orientalis, Blatta, 140. 

Ornix avellanella, larval morphology of, 76-78. 
Orlhezia insignis, 487. 

Orthoptera, development of genitalia in, 121- 
176. 

oscarus, Amauris, 332. 

Oswaldia muscaria, 428. 

OswaMia villeneuvi nom.n., 428. 

Oxygomphus, penes of, 645. 


P 

Palaeoplatyura, 51. 

Pales pa villa, 429. 

Pales pumicaia, 429. 
pallescens, Tajuria jalajala, 114. 
paUidipennis, Culicoides, 466. 
pallipes, Mycetofna, 52. 

Palniacris gen.n., 529. 

Palniacris maculatas sp.n., 631. 

Palniacris rugulosus, 532. 

Palpomyia, 467. 

Palpomyia errinae sp.n., 461. 

Panamauris, 334. 

Panzeria vagans, 414. 
paradoxa, Hemimacquartia, 427. 

Paragomphus, penes of, 643. 
paraguayense, Simulium, 7. 

Paragymnohothrus, 503. 

Parectopa syringella, larval morpliology of, 74. 
Pasiphimus, 608. 
pasira, Simiskina, 346. 
pavida, Pales, 429. 

Pealius quercus, 602. 
pediada, Simiskinn, 347. 

Peleteria nigricornis, 411. 

Peleteria tesselata, 412. 
pendulae, Trichilogaster, 16. 

I’enis, study of, in Gomimiidae, 641-560. 

Peras reticulatum (see Liopteron nigrum), 
perflavum, Simidium, 7. 

Perilam prides, 16. 

Periplaneta americana, development of genitalia 

in, 140. 

Perissogomphus, penes of, 547. 
per sonata, Nezara, 368. 
pertinax, Aspidoproctus, 491. 
phaedon, Amauris, 334. 
phakos, Poriskina, 838. 
phalena, Simiskina, 346, 
jjhalia, Simiskina, 347. 
phama., Poritia, 342. 
pharyge, Simiskina, 346. 
pheda, Poritia phama, 343. 
jtheretia, Simiskina, 846. 
phillyreae, Siphoninus, 603. 
philota, Poritia, 340. 
philuria, Simiskina, 349. 

Phlyctaenodes sticticalis, 430. 

Phonogaster gen.n., 608. 

Phonogaster cariniventris sp.n., 610. 
phormedon, Poritia, 344. 
phraatica, Poritia erycinoides, 341. 

Phryxe latilobata sp.n., 426. 

Phryxe longicauda sp.n., 423. 

Phyllochoreia, 601, 
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Phyllocnistie suffuseMa, larval morphology of, 

78-80. 

phyllogomphuSf penes of, 648. 
pkta, Prionacantha, 501. 
piciuSf Poecilocercust 155. 

Pieris rapae, 424. 
piniaria, Bupalus, 416. 
placidum, Simulium, 7. 

Plagia nigripalpis^ 438. 

Plagia ruricola, 431. 

Plastibalia, 220. 

Pimtihalia apicalis^ 221. 

Plastibalia nigripennU^ 220. 
platenif PoriHa^ 340. 

PlatygoniphiLSy penes of, 546. 
plehejus, Demoticus^ 436. 

Plocoptora, development of genitalia in, 
133-140. 

Phsina, 446. 
j)Uurata, Porituif 343. 

Pliisia sp,, 424. 

Plutella maculipennis^ larval morphology of, 

70. 

PodogomphuSf penes of, 645. 

Poecilocercus jnctns^ development of genitalia 

in, 155. 

Poecilocryptus nigromaryulatus^ 32. 

PoUmia, 440 ; key to British 8i)p., 441. 
PolUnia cariruita sp.n., 442. 

PoUenia excarimuta sp.n., 442. 

PoUenia rudis angustigena subsp.n., 444. 
PoUenia rwiis rudis subsp.n., 444. 

Populations, of insects, 227-306 ; of ants lU'sts, 
467-486. 

Poriskina j)bakos, 338. 

Poritia, key to Malayan spp., 338-340. 

Poritia hewitsorn Jruhstorferi subsp.n., 342. 
Puritia hewitsmii mmakata subsp.n., 341. 
Pnriiia nmmlia pvansi subsp.n., 341. 

Poritia phama pheda subsp.n., 343. 

Poritia pimma rajata subsp.n., 343. 

Poritia phama ialeva subsp.n., 342. 

PoniTiiNAE, revision of Malayan sj)p., 337- 
350; kev to genera, 337-338. 

Porphyrophora rhodesiensis sp.n., 494. 
potatoria, Cosmotriche, 426. 
poiinay Sirnislcina phalia, 347. 
prasina, Calamippa^ 680. 
prasiruiy Stenoperla^ 133. 

Pratapa icetoidesy 113. 

Prionacantha gen.n., 499. 

Pric/jiacanlha picta sp.n., 601. 

Probezzia stepdimsi, 462. 

ProgomphuSy penes of, 648. 
proletelUiy Aleyrodesy 693. 
promulay Poritiay 343. 
prunariay WagneriUy 432. 

Psectrocwmus gen.n., 511. 

Pseclrocmemus longicepsy 513. 

Pseudibaliay 222. 

Pseudihalia Jasciatipennisy 222 . 

Pseudocarsula, 620. 

Pseudocursula tarsalisy 620. 

Pseudonesia pubicomisy 436. 
psyitalea, Amauris tariarea, 320. 
psyttaloidesy Amauris niaviusy 320. 

Ptilopsina nitens, 434. 
pubicornis, Pseudonesia, 435. 
pukhelUiy Oyrelmis, 406. 


pullata, Tritochaeta, 429. 
pulima, tdarcopharja, 436. 
pumvcata, Palesy 429. 
punctaiissimay Leptophyesy 146. 
punctatusy Anisopus, 44. 
purchasiy Icerya, 498. 
pusilla, Sostrata, 568. 
pasioy OyrelmAs, 398. 
pycnost kills y CulicoideSy 466. 


Q 

quadriviltatumy Sinudiumy 8 . 
quercasy Aleyrodes, 597. 
quercus, Pealius, 602. 
quintilluSy Hojdistornerus, 317. 


R 

rajata, Poritia phama, 343. 

rapae, Pieris, 424. 

reata, A7naHris larturea, 321. 

liecMrvaria nanella, larval morphology of, 

68-69. 

regekiiimiis, Trkhocera, 44. 

Remelana (see Tajuria). 
restricaia, A^nauris dannfelti, 326. 
reiUeri, Amauris inferno , 324. 

Rhinomorinia pvberula (see Pseudonesia piibi- 
cornis). 

Rhmaphora lepida, 446. 

Rh in ota china modesta, 435. 

Rhithrogena sp., devcloi)ment of genitalia in, 

122 .' 

rhodesiensisy Porphyrophora, 494. 

Rhyphidae (see Antsopodidae). 

Rhyphus (see Anisopus). 
rohnsta, Nezara, 327. 
rosae, Euryto^na, 33. 
rotundirentris, Euhclyiia, 447. 
rubi, Aleyrodes, 577. 
ruldcola, Aleyrodes, 585. 
rubra, MopJa. 539. 
rubrilhorax. Sim uHum, 8. 
rubropirta. Con iorara, 534. 
rmlis, PoUenia. 444. 
raficauda, Evers^nannia , 414. 
rujireps, Gerriuiria, 430. 
rujiceps, Liopteron, 217. 
rufipes, JAopte ron, 210. 
rufoguUata, Nezara naspirus. 367. 
rufomargimita, (Jyrtbnis, 396. 
nlfopunctaia, Nezara JronUilis. 370. 
rufum, TAopteron, 213. 
ruginodisy Myrinica. 467. 
ru-gulosa, Bibracte (see Palniacris). 
rugulosus, Palniacris, 532. 
ruralis, Voria, 431. 
ruricola, Plagia, 431 
rutilla, Carcelia, 414. 


s 

salicis, Nepticula, 87. 
salisburiensis, Margarodes, 491. 
sarnboni, Simulium, 8. 
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6and,ae-luciaCy Palpomyia, 462. 
aangi^ Eriocrania^ 89 . 
sanguineum.^ Siviuliurn, 9. 

Sapromyza^ 41. 

Sarcophaga albiccpts^ 436. 

Sarcophaga arcipes, 436. 

Sarcophaga laciniata, 436. 

Sarcophaga aimilis, 436. 

Sarcophaga tuberosa exuberanSy 436. 
acaberrimurriy Liopteron, 204. 
scalarisy Olbiogasiery 66. 

Scatopacy 41. 

Schistocerca greqaria, development of genitalia 
in, 165. 

schubotzi, Anmuria egiaUay 327. 

acitelJay Leucopteray 82. 

acutellariSy Nczara naspirus, 367. 

sebongay Tajuria jalajala (see T.j. palhscens). 

Sedulia, 629. 

selangoranay Tajuria yajna, 112. 

Selenia bilunaria, 424. 
septentrionisy A mauris echeria, 330. 
seriay Trichopariay 433. 
aericay A mauris echeriay 332. 
serripesy HopUstomerus, 812. 

SieboldiuSy penes of, 647. 
silacea, Actin, 433. 
similisy Nczara, 368. 
similisy Sarcophaga, 436. 

Simiskina, key to Sumatran spp., 344-346. 
Simiskiim dohertyi moultoni subsp.n., 347. 
Simiskina philura eiioti subsp.n., 349. 
simplex, Qyrelmis, 392. 
simplex, Leucostoma, 446, 
simulator, Amauris oscams, 333. 

Simuliids, from British Guiana, 1-11. 
Simulium,, key to spp., 2-4; spp. from British 
Guiana, 1-11. 

Sinictinogomphus. penes of, 648. 

Siphoninus immaculata, 601. 

Siphoninus phillyreae, 603. 

Siruvaria gen.n., 622. 

Siruvaria dimorpha sp.n., 524. 
smaragdula, Nezara viridula, 368. 
somnulentella, Bedellia, 82. 
sonchiy TrialeurodeSy 607. 
sordidisquama, Ceromasia, 428. 
soror, Nezara, 361. 

Sostrata pusilla manzanillo. subsp.n., 668. 
spatiosa, Amauris ochlen, 323. 
spinata, Gyrelmis, 890. 
spinuligervs, Dexodes, 428. 
spreta, Bithia, 435. 

Steatococcus euphorbiae, 489. 
steckeriy Amauris echeria, 331. 

Stenoperla prasina, development of genitalia 
in, 183. 

stephensiy Probezzia, 462. 
stictica, Amauris hecaie, 324. 
stictimlisy Phlyctaenodes, 430. 
stigmata, Tajuria, 119. 

Stilobezzia luteola sp.n., 460. 
stipella, Aristotelia, 66. 
strigifinitdla, Acrocercops, 74. 

Stylogomphus, penes of, 646. 

Stylurus, penes of, 643. 

Styx, A mauris ansorgei ellioti, 336. 
subalpina, Acrophaga, 446. 

Subclytia rotundiventris, 447. 


subnigrum, Simulium, 9. 
subpetiolatum, Liopteron, 202. 
subtorguata, Nezara naspirus, 867. 
suhviridula, Nezara naspirus, 866. 
sucHneta, Wagneria, 482. 
sudanira, Amauris albimaculata, 828. 
suffusella, Phyllocnistis, 78. 
sumatrae, Poritia, 340. 
aunia, Tajuria, 114. 
suzukiiy Gomphus, 646. 

Symmerus, 40, 51. 
syringella, Parectopa, 74. 


T 

Tachina, 411-422. 

Tachina delicatula, 480. 

Tachina muscaria (see Oswaldia). 

Tachinidae, of Britain, 411-448. 

Tajuria, revision of Malayan spp., 107-120 ; 

key to spp., 108-110. 

Tajuria buto cowani subsp.n., 117. 

Tajuria cleobnides viga subsp.n., 119. 

Tajuria cyrillus, 116. 

Tajuria deudorix verona subsp.n., 114. 

Tajuria eiioti sp.n., 118. 

Tajuria eiioti borne,ensis subsp.n., 118. 

Tajuria illurgioides taorana subsp.n., 116. 
Tajuria isaeus verna subsp.n., 116. 

Tajuria jalajala berensis, 114. 

Tajuria jalajala larutensis, 114. 

Tajuria jalajala pallescens, 114. 

Tajuria mantra vergara, 116. 

ialeva, Poritia pha-ma, 342. 

taorana, Tajuria taorana, 112. 

tarsale, Liopteron, 212. 

taraale, Simulium, 9. 

tarsaXisy Pseudocarsula, 620. 

iartarea, Amauris, 320. 

tartaroides, Amauris tart area, 321. 

Temperature, effect of, on insects, 227-306. 

temula, Zophomyia, 435. 

tenuiforceps, Pcdlenia, 442. 

Tepperella trilineata, 82. 
teretirostrisy Sarcophaga, 437. 
terrena, A mauris echeria, 830. 
tesselata, Peleteria, 412. 

Tetralicia erirae, 606. 
thoracica, Gi/relmia, 397. 
thoracica, Mycetobia, 61. 
thoracica, Nezara robusta, 363. 

Tinnevellia gen.n., 518. 

Tinnevellia andrewi sp.n., 517. 

Tischeria, 88. 

Tischeria spp., larval morphology of, 85-87. 
torquata, Nezara viridula, 360. 
travana, Tajuria jangala, 110. 
travancora, Bambusacris, 621. 

Trialeurodes sonchi, 607. 

Trialeurodes vaporariorum, 607. 

Trichardia, 807. 

Trichilogaater acaciae-longifoUae, morphology, 
16-22 ; biology, 22-28 ; Insects associated 
with, 82 ; insects using galls of, 85-36. 
Trichocera hiemalis, early stages of, 41-44. 
Tiuchoceridae, early stages of, 39-62. 
Trichoparia blanda, 488. 
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Trichoparia seria^ 483. 

Triclioscelis, 307. 

(ricorniSy Aspidoproctua, 491. 
trifoUi, Zygaena, 484. 
trilineata, Tepperella, 32. 

Trinidad, Rhopalocera of, 551-673. 
trinidadensis, Olbiogaster^ 56. 

Tritochaeta pullata, 429. 
tuberosa, Sarcophaga, 435. 
tuaaisy Tajuria iater, 118. 

u 

Uganda, Amauria inferna, 325. 
umlalazia, Bezzia, 457. 
unifasciatum, Liopteron, 814. 
uralenaia, Calliphora, 446. 

Vtanacria, 627. 

V 

vaaU Echeria, 328. 
ragabunda, Polhnia, 441. 
vagana, Panzeria, 414. 
vftlena, Amauria orMen, 323. 
ranaomerefii, Amauria tartarca, 321. 
vaparariorum, Trialf urodea, 607. 
mria, Polhuia, 442. 
variegata, Nemoura, 133. 
vaahti, Am/mria^ 319, 

Verdulia, 634. 

vergara, Tajuria maulra, 116. 
verm, 7'ajuria iaae.ua, 116. 
verona, Tajuria deudorix, 114. 
verrallii, Acfia, 433. 
versicolor, Simvlhm, 10. 
vespillo, Pollenia, 441. 
vicina, Exorista, 419. 
rivtorinii, Nczara (see N. ndsjyirua). 
viga, Tajuria cleoboidea, 119. 
villeneuvi, Oawaldia, 428. 
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violaceipennis, Plastibalia (see P. nigripennia), 

vireacena, Nezara robuata, 363. 

viridula, Nezara, 357. 

vittata, Nezara naapirua, 368. 

vivida, Erneatia, 418. 

vomitoria, Calliphora, 446. 

Voria ruralis, 431. 
vulgaris, Phryxe, 423. 
vulgata. Ephemera, 122. 

W 

Wagneria prunaria, 432. 
waJdenia, Forcipomyia, 464. 

Weather, influence of, on insects, 227-306. 
Weights, of ants nests, 467-485. 
u^eUli, Liopteron, 809. 
weMwoodi, Liopteron, 216. 

White-flies (see Aleyrodidae). 
whytei, Amauria echeria, 332. 

Winlhemia, 414. 


X 

xanthocephalua, Epiperilampua (see Trichilo- 
gaafer ncaciae-longijol iae) . 

Xenippa, 615. 

Xenippa praaimi (see Calarnippa). 

Y 

yajna, Tajuria, 112. 

z 

zefiminia, lloplisiomerua, 315. 

Zenillia, 430. 

Zophomyia ttmula, 435. 

Zygaena spp., 424. 




Haprint«d from the Journal of the Chemical Society, 1940. 


221 . J'/te A dive Pi inciple,^ of Lcgnminnas FUh-iKnson Plants^ 
Part V. Derris malaccensis and Toplirosia toxicaria. 

By Stanley H. Hakpejl 

The resin from D, malaccensis root has been fractionated by chemical means, and 
/-a-toxicarol obtained in a pure condition. In addition rotenone, elliptone, deguelin, 
malaccol, sumatrol, and a new phenol have been isolated. The properties of this 
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phenol, whicli is isomeric with toxicarol, are discussed and as a working hypothesis an 
isofiavoiie structure (TV) is suggested. 

The resin from ioxicavia root has been similarly fractionated, and rotenone, 
/-a-toxicarol, and sinnatrol isolated. 


In Part I (J., TD.’hl, 812) llic isolation of /-a-toxicarol from Derris malaccensis root and its 
separation from sumatrol was examined, the properties of the substance agreeing with those 
recorded by otlier workers (Tattersfield and Martin, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1037, 56 , 77t; 
Cahn, Phipers, and Boam, f., 1038, 513). It was pointed out, however, tliat it did not 
behave on analysis as a inire substance, particularly in view of its high methoxyl content, 
and the suggestion was made [Chem. and Ind., 1038, 57 , 451) that a third substance might 
be present. Calm, Piiipers, and Boam (loc. at.) too had suggested the possibility of a third 
substance, other than sumatrol, in the crude product. Subsc'quently malaccol was isolated 
in small yield from tliis root (Meyer and Koolhaas, Rec. Trav. chim., 1030, 58 , 207 ; Harper, 
this voh, p. 300), although separating in a different fraction to the toxicarol, and it was 
uncertain to what extent this affected th(‘ previous findings. hTom the experience gained 
and the material accumulated in tlu' work on malaccol it lias been possible to re-examine 
successfully the question of the homogeneity of /-a-toxicarol. 

The ethereal extract of the root was thciefore fractionated according to the following 
scheme : 

Extract of root in ether 

1st Crop 

I 

Fraction A 
Malaccol -f sumatrol 

Eesidim | Extract 

Extracted with 2% KOH Fraction C 

I Thetiolic acids 


^d Crop I Filtrate 

Fraction Ti | 

Toxicarol -j- sumatrol -1 fsoflavone Extracted with 5% NaoCO 


Th^sidue 

traded with 6% KOll 


1C X tract 


J'yaefion D 

Phenols with soluble potassium salts 


Kesifhie | 

I : 

Neuhal resin 

Eotenono -|- degueliii -{ eliiplone 


Extract 


I 

added to Fraction B 
'I'o-xicarol 


Ihe first precipitate, which was gi lafiiious and sep^irated before the crystalline toxicarol, 
was shown (this vol., }). :;09) to contain malaccol, and the acetone filtrate from this has 
deposited only sumatrol on keeping for as long as six months in the refrigerator. The 
second preci])itatc of crude toxicarol c.(>iistitnting tin* main bulk of thi^ resin was (‘xamined 
in detail as described below. Wlnm on concentration of ihv ethereal solution and refriger- 
ation no further toxicarol would .separate, the solution was extracted first with sodium 
carbonate to give a fraction of }.)lienolic acids and secondly with 2% ])otassium hydroxide 
solution, which .separated a phenolic fraction. I'his was distinct from toxicarol because it 
gavTi a soluble potassium salt and failed to crystallise from ether ; these fractions were not, 
however, examined in detail. Subsequent extraction with 5% potassium hydroxide 
solution gavxi tlie characteristic insoluble yellow' salt of toxicarol, which was acidified under 
ether, and the toxicarol tliat crystallised added to that obtained previously. The ethereal 
extract then gave on evaporation the neutral resin, which, by the method elaborated for 
the sepal ation of clliptone (J., 1931), 1099), was shown to contain rotenone, deguelin, and 
elliptoiic. Neither of the last two has previously been reported as occurring in D. malac- 
ccHsis. An account of this is, however, re.served for a subsequent communication. 

The crude toxicarol was first fractionated from ethyl acetate solution. After ten 
crystallisations a series of head fractions of toxicarol of constant specific rotation ([a]f' 
- 67^ in benzene) were taken off until no more would separate. This material, although 
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bright yellow 'diid devoid of the greenish tinge reported previously (Calm, Phipers, and 
Boam, loc. cit.), was expected to contain sumatrol. These head fractions were therefore 
fractionated from ether by the method described previously (J., 1939, 812). The fractions 
obtained, however, had the same specific rotation and both sumatrol and malaccol, which 
is also sparingly soluble in ether, were absent. This material was thus homogeneous and 
therefore pure /-a-toxicarol. 1 h(‘ pure /-a-toxicarol so obtained, giving the correct 
analysis for C23H22O7, crystallis('d from (dher and eth^d acetate -alcohol in bright ^^ellow 
laths in an indefinitely solvat(al condition, ni. p. 1(10“ and 103“ respect iv(dy, but from light 
petroleum in unsolvated yellow prisms, m. j). 127°. It is charactc'riscd by a marked retent- 
ivity of solvent, which in the case of ether is only removed by fusion in a vacuum. No 
doubt is fell as to the purity of this material, because iUv method of fractionation with these 
two solvents would quickly remove^ impurities, toxicarol going first to tlie la^ad and then to 
the tail of the crystallisations. Its analysis is correct and rnoreovtr it gives derivatives in 
an optically pure condition without recrystallisation, ('at a, lytic liydrogenation gave 
/-dihydrotoxicarol, m. p. 179°, - 39° in IxaizcTic', imjperties which were unchanged 

after regeneration of tli(' substaiua' from the twdc(‘ crystallised acetate. Racemisation by 
sodium acetate alcohol gave a high yield of r// a-toxicarol, rn. p. 219°, giving no colour in 
the Goodhue test and therefore fn'e from fi-toxicarol. I'he author has obtained similar 
matc'rial by using, on earlier samph's of toxic arol, tlu' purification Tuethod of Calm, Phipers, 
and Boam {loc. cit.), whereas they them.selv(\s nyort a melting point of 233° and state that 
^//-a-toxicarol of m. p. 219° contains of fi-toxicarol. this discr(q)aiicy cannot be 

accounted for. It is noteworthy that Jones f/;a/. Hug. Chem. {.iudl. Edit.), 1939, 11, 429], 
in [)reparing i/Z-a-toxicarol by the above' authors’ method, was nnabh' to raise' the in. p. 
above' 217° (eauT.), though his mate'iial still containe'el a trace of p-toxicm-ol, and tha.t Clark 
( /. Arncr. Chon. Soc., 1930, 52, 2461), who first isolated e/Z-a-toxicarol, rej)ort('d 219° (corr.). 

Th(^ ethyl ace'tate' mother-lie|uors from the', te)xicarol fractie)nation gave on conce'utration 
a small crop of a sitbslancc clo.se'ly simulating toxicarol. By re})e'ate’d crystallisation from 
e*th\'l ae'ctale' it was obtained in ])ale. yellew ne ealle'S mt'lting at 219°. Like e//-a-toxicarol, 
it was optically inae.tive' and pheriedic, giving a deep gre'e'ii e;olour with alcolie)lic ferric 
chloriele ; a mixture, how^ex e'r, gave' a w'ell-markeel depressie>n e)f nu'lting })e)int. 'i'heir non- 
ide'utity w'as further shown by the' negative' Durham te-st given by this su])sta,ne:e and a 
metheixyl content of 22-()^;;, as against 15*1 for teexicarol. Lleaue titarv analysis, coupled 
with the' methoxyl content, e-stablishc'd that the' substane;e' lias the formula C2;ill2207 and 
is thus isemie'ric with toxicarefi and sumatre)!, but has thre'e' instead of tw'o me'thox}'! groups 
pe'r me>lecule'. Analyses e)f elerivative-s ele'seuibe-el below are' in accorel with this formula, 
'riiis substance' re'adily forms solid solutiems with /-a-te)xicare)] anel it is tlK'refore probable 
that, e:e)upled with the retentiem e)f solveait, it ae-eouiits feu the' high me'lhoxyl contents 
recorded previemsly for /-a-toxie arol. 

It has not been i)e)ssible in pre'se'ut circumstaneexs te) make a comjde'te' examination of this 
substance, but with the material available some of its re'ae.tions have be'e'u stuelied. .From 
e'arlier work a jiositive Durham test would sex-ni to be specific fur the' chronieiiochromaneme^ 
ring structure A, B, C, and 1) as in tenxicarol (1) and sumatrol (II), which is theuedore 
modified or absent in this substance. Me)ii'e)ver it is impossible' te) formulate a structure of 
this type ceuitaining an additional me'thoxyl group wiiiedi yet n iuains ise)meric with toxi- 
carol and .sumatrol. Acetylation and benzoylation give respe'cti^a ly O-monoacclyl and 
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0-monobenzoyl derivatives, giving no colour with ferric chloride, and so establishing the 
presence of one phenolic hydroxyl group. The strong ferric chloride reaction, coupled 
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with the insolubility in alkali, suggests the presence of a keto-group ortho to the hydroxyl 
group, as in toxicarol (I) and sumatrol (II). 

Attempts to establish the presence of a keto-group by oximation were unsuccessful, 
but in the liglit of the difficulty of oximating toxicarol (George and Robertson, J., 19,37, 
1535) and of sumatrol (Robertson and Rusby, ibid., p. 497) this cannot be regarded as 
excluding its presence. If present, it must be incapable of enolisation, as under the con- 
ditions used for monoacetylation and monobenzoyl ation toxicarol gives in addition to 
mono-derivatives diacct^d- and dibeiizoyl-toxicarol through enolisation of the keto-group. 
This substance is therefore more akin to dehydrotoxicarol (III), which, being incapable of 
enolisation, gives only a monoacetyl derivative and moreover a negative Durham test. 
Methylation of this substances with methyl sulphate in potassium carbonate- acetone, giving 
a monomethyl ether, furtlier distinguislu's it from toxicarol, which under similar conditions 
suffers fission of ring to give an 0-dimethyl derivative (Calm, Phipers, and Boam, 
J., 1938, 734). The stalnlity of this substance to boiling alcoholic sulphuric acid precludes 
its formulation as an ether of the type of tlie rotenolone methyl ethers, for these lose methyl 
alcohol under such conditions (LaForge and Haller, /. Ainer. Cheni. Soc., 1934, 56, 1G20). 
It does not, however, excludi^ tlic presence, of an fsoproj)enyl furan ring, since, altliough 
rotenone is readily isomerised to fsorotenone in the presence of acid, sumatrol is recovered 
unchanged (Robertson and Kusby, loc. cit.). 

It is not possible from this evidence to establish a formula with any degree of certainty; 
nevertheless, occurring with toxicarol and sumatrol, the substance is likely to be closely 
related to them. Therefore as a working hypothesis the ksoflavonc structure (IV) is 
suggested. 
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The isolation of this substance in an optically inactive form by direct crystallisation suggests 
its presence in the resin as such. Preference is therefore given to the; presence of a 2 : 2- 
dimethyl-A^-chromim ring as in toxicarol instead of the woj)ropenyl furan ring of sumatrol 
with its asymmetric carbon atom. The ksoflavorie structure is preferred to that of a 
flavone, which also is consistent with the data, owing to the closer relationship of tlu' 
former to toxicarol. .Such a formula, if substantiated, is of great biochemical inten^st as 
.suggesting a link in the biogenesis of toxicarol in tlu' jilant. Moreover the possibility is 
presented of there being a series of nsoflavones in the plant corresponding to rotenone, etc., 
and similarly constituted. 

i/Z-a- 1 oxicarol was i.solated by Clark (Science, 1930, 71, 390; /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1930, 52, 2401) from the roots of TepJirosia toxicaria previous to its isolation from 
D. malaccensis (Spoon, I)c Jndischc Mcrcmir, 1932, 55, ISl). Subsequently the isolation of 
Z-a-toxicarol from the latter showed that toxicarol was present in the root as the optically 
active form. It therefore seemed probable that loxicarol was present as /-a-toxicarol in 
T . toxicaria. Ihis point has now Ix'en elucidated, roots of T. toxicaria from both Malaya 
and British Guiana being used. To facilitate crystallisation, the phenols were separated 
through their potassium salts and crystallised from ether. After seeding and prolonged 
refrigeration crude optically active toxicarol separated, which by the ether trituration 
method (J., 1939, 812) was separated into sumatrol and Z-a-toxicarol, though the .small 
quantities prevented complete purification. This is the first recorded instance of the 
occurrence of sumatrol other than in Derns root and suggests that it generally accompanies 
toxicarol. Rotenone was readily separated by crystallisation of the neutral resin from 
carbon tetrachloride, though its presence in this species has not previously been recorded. 
It is known, however, to occur in several other species of Tephrosia. Subsequent to the 
completion of this work Castagne (Contribution a I'fitude Chimique des L^gummeuses 
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Insecticides du Congo Beige, Brussels, 1938) has reported the isolation of rotenone from 
this species, but failed to isolate optically active toxicarol. 


Experimental. 

Microanalyses are by Drs. Weiler and Strauss, Oxford. Mellioxyl determinations are by 
tlic author, using Clark’s semi micro-method (/. Assoc. Off. Ai^rir. ( 'hem', 1932, 15, 136). Melting 
points were observed in Mason's api>aratus {( hem. and Ind., 1925, 577) and are uncorrected. 

A number of extractions and fractionati{jns were carried out and this is a typical experiment. 
The finely ground air-dried root (1320 g.) was extracted to com])letion with ether in a large 
Soxhlet apparatus. The extract (1-5 1.), on standing overnight, deposited a gelatinous precip- 
itate (fraction A), which was filtered off and air-dried (25 g ). 'Die filtrate on refrigeration 
rapidly deposited hard crystalline masses of crude toxicarol. A furtlicr quantity could be 
obtained by concentrating and keeping the filtrate (131 g., fraction If). The ethereal solution 
was then washed with successive ]X)rtioiis of r>% sodium carlxmate solution until nothing further 
was extracted; acidification of these gave fraction C (12 g.). A similar wa.shing with 2% 
])otassium hydroxide solution, acidification, and recovery through et her gave fraction D (14 g.). 
The ethereal solution was finally extracted with 500 c.c. of 5'X) potassium liydroxide solution, 
giv ing a copious jn-ccipitatc of the yellow potassium salt of toxicarol, whicli w^is recovered by 
ai'iditication under ether and crystallisation (25 g., added to fraction P>). d'lie remaining neutral 
ethereal extract was washed witli acid and wat(T ,'iud evaporated, and the residue heated on the 
steam-bath in a vacuum for 30 mins, to give the neutral resin (35 g.). 'the examination of this 
resin will be reported in a forthcoming communication. 

Fraciion A. 3'he examination of this fraction Avas reported recently (this vol., p. 309), 
when it was shown to contain malaccol and suinatrol. Further crystallisation of the mother- 
liquors has led only to sumatrol. 

Fraction C\ This acid fraction \vas obtained V>y filtration and drying in a vacuum as a red 
resin, [aJi, H' in'" (approx.) in acetone, soluble in (‘thyl acetate and acetone, but not in hydro- 
carlxm solvents (Found : OMe, 6-5%) . With alcoholic ferric chloride it gave an intense red- 
brown colour and in the Durham test only a very faint green. 

Fraction J). This fraction, r)btained as a red resin, gave a dcej.i green colour with alcoholic 
ferric chloride ; it had [a]i, — 31 'in benzene (r, 1-354; /, 1) (In)und : OMe, I2-(I%). A solution 
in ether on keeping deposited a small crop of yellow deliydro-compounds and the resin on 
recovery gav^e a negative Durham test, ft could not b(‘ fdjtaiixul crvstallinc and so was not 
further examined. This fniction is quite distinct from the plienols soluble in 5% potassium 
hydroxide solution in giving a soluble potassium salt. 

Fraction F. These were bulked from several separations, 'the crude toxicarol (900 g.) 
was divided into six lots and crystallised at 0" from 2 vols. of (dhyl acetate; further cr5^staIlis- 
ations separated tlie material roughly into fractions of dillering solubility, w'hich w'^ere then 
subjected to a rigorous fractional crystallisation. After ten crystallisations the head fraction 
ha<l reached constant specilic rotation, r-y],) • <>7 ’ in benzene (r, 5-00 ; /, I),* and a series of liead 

fractions with this rotation wau’e taken olf (250 g., fraction K). Thv (dliyl acetate solutions 
\v(*re then bulked and concentrated ; no further toxii arol separated, but a small crop of material, 
olniou.sly not toxicarol tliough with m. ]>. 100 — 105'^, was obtained (2 ig, fraction I*'). The 
ethyl acetate solution was evaporated, and the resin dissolved in ether (2 1.) and washed with 
500 c.c. of 2% pota.ssinm liydroxide solution. After drying, the ethensil solution was refriger- 
atexl, crude toxicarol separating rapidly. A further cro]) was obtained by concentration (302 g., 
fraction G). The filtrate has not so far deposited any further crystals. 

Fraction F. 4'his was fractionated by mechanical shaking w ith 10 \'oIs. of ether for 30 mins,, 
filtration, and concentration (.if the fdtrate to one-lliird of its bulk for cr\'stallisation. The 
insoluble residue was re-treated with ether (cf. f., 1939, 812) as follows : 


240 g., [ali> - 67" 


Filtrate 


Kesidup 


136 g., [all) - 67", OMe 15-1% 


1 

80 g. 


Filtrate 

42 g., [a]i> -67", OMe 15-3% 

* All .samples of toxicarol, unless otherwise stated, w'ere fused i 
before analysis and determination of [a]p in 5% l:>enzene solution. 


Residue 


25 g., [a]n -67" 
a vacinini at 110" for 30 mins. 
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The major most soluble fraction was therefore unchanged and is undoubtedly pure ^os- 
toxicarol. As a check a 20 g. portion was re-treated with ether, giving from the filtrate a crop 
(ll'fi g., [a]o - 67-4", OMe 15-2%), and a residue ( 6-0 g,. [a]^ - 67*4°, OMe 15*0%). The 
material was tlierefore homogeneous. 

/-a-Toxicarol crystalJised from etlicr in bright yellow laths, m. j). 100" with evolution of 
solvent. The crystals cojitained ether, wliich was only slowly lost on drying but did not 
correspond to any simple solvate [hound : OMe (air-dried material), 17’0; (material dried in a 
vacuum at 75" for 0 Iirs.), (material fused in a vacuum) C, 07-4; H, 5-0; OMe, 15T. 

Calc, for C 25 H 02 O 7 : C, ()7-3: If, 5-4; OMe. 15-1%]. From ethyl acetate-alcohol it crystallised 
in a vsimilarly solvated condition in bright yellow laths, m. p. 103° [Found : OMe (material 
dried in a vacuum at 75 ' for 5 hrs.), 10-0% |. Jfowever, from ligl)t petroleum (b. p. 00 — 80") 
/-a-toxicarol crystallised in imsobated yellow jnisnis, in. p. 127", 07" in benzene, 

T 37" in chloroform, and •( Oh in acetone (c, 5-()0; /, 1 ) [Found: OMe (air-dried material), 
15T%]. It gave no colour in the (loodhuctest (/. Assor. Off. Ap'ic. Chem., 1930, 19, 118). 

\-l)ihydvolo.\icur()l . — Kednetion of /-a toxicarol as described previously (J., 1939, 815) gave 
/-dihydrotoxicarol in ])ale yellow needles, m. p. 179". -- 30" in benzene (c, 5-00; I, 1) 

(hound: OMe, 151. ( ale. for 02311240 , ; OMe, 15-0%). Acetylation [loc. cit.) gave the 
0-acetyl derivative in colourless needles, m. p. 184', [ajjf -j- 59" in acetone (c, 5 -Ot); /, 1 ) 
(h'ounci : OMe, ]3-(). Calc, for 0251 126 ^^ • OMe, 13d)%). C'alin, Fhi]>ers, and Boain (J., 1938, 
534) have stated that this comi)oiind can be hydrolysed by boiling wdth 5% alcoholic hydro- 
chloric acid for 30 mins.; repetition of this, however, led to mainly unhydrolysed material, 
hinally the compound was rcHiixcd with 5^)() alcoholic sulphuric acid for 0 hrs. ; on cooling, 
/-dihydrotoxicarol (jf the same m. ]>. and rotation as abov^c separated, unaltered by further 
ciystallisation. 

dl-a- / — /-a-'.l f)xicar()l (5 g.) and sodium .acetate (10 g., anhydrous) were refluxed 

for 2 hrs. in ethyl alcohol (100 c.c.). The liquid was filtered liot, and the solid washed with 
alcohol and hot water, to give (//-a-toxica.rol (44,) g.), m. 219". 'J'he m. p, was not raised l)y 
crystallisation from acetic acid (hound: (>M(a 15-9%). 4'he ]>ro(luc:t gave no colour in the 
Goodhue test and \\as tlu reforc free from [Ftoxicarol. 

l^yaction 7'.— Aftca four crystallisations from ethyl acetate, in which it was sparingly soluble, 
this fraction gave a suhslance in jialc yellow needles, in. p. 219", -J; 0" in chloroform. In the 

Durham test it gava' no colour, Init with alcoholic ferric chloride a dec'p green colour and with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a dec]) (grange non- fluorescent solution were obtained. Before 
analysis this and its derivatives were drie(l in a vacuum at 109" for ] lionr (h'oiind : (', () 7 - 3 ; 
H, 5-45; (Me, 22 (i. requires (', 07-3; II, 5 - 4 ; 30Me, 22*7%). 

O-Moiioaccivl dcfivniiue. 'fhe snb.stance (98 mg.) was refluxed in acetic anhydride (1 c.c.) 
and pyridine (9-5 c.c.) for J hour and ])oiired into water, 'i'he ]>reei])ilaie was crystallised from 
alcohol to give the nionodcOdie in colourless iu;edles, m. }>. 219" (h'oiind : (', 99 T ; H, 5-25; 
OMe, 20-95. requires ('. 99-35; H, 5-3; OMe. 29-0%). Jt gave .110 colour with 

alcoholic ferric chloride. 

0--Monohen::oyl dr.vivalinr. 1 he substance (199 mg.) was relliixed with benzoyl ciiloride 
(()-2 c.c.) and ])yridinc (1 c.c.) for I hour. After (lecom])()sition with water the ]'rcc'ipitate was 
dissolved in chloiofrnm- alcohol and crystallised by e\a])oration of the chloroform. The 
mofiohenzoatc was obtained in colourle.ss ])risms, giving no colour with ferric chloride ‘ m ]> 193" 
(Found: C, 08-7 ; H. 5-9; OMe, 18-3. C 3 oll 2 „()„ rnpiires (', 99 - 9 ; 11,5-1; OMe, 18-1%). 

O-Mouomethvl dcnvcilive. Tlio substance (199 mg.), metliy] sulphate ( 9-5 c.c.), and 
potassium carbonate (299 mg.) were rclliixerl for 9 hours in acetone (1 5 c.c.). Next day the ferric 
chloride leaction was still j)osiii ve, so methyl sul].)hato ( 0-5 c.c.) and |)otassiiini carbonate (200 mg.) 
were added and icdlnxiiig continued for another 9 hours; the ferric reaction was then negative. 
By pouring into water and ( ry.stalli.satioii from benzene -light petroleum the ether was obtained 
in coIourle.ss prisms (82 mg.), m. ]>. 178 ' (]A)mKl ; (’, 99-4; 11 , 5 - 4 ; OMe, 28-9. (' H^.O, 

requires C, 97-9; 11,5-7; OMe, 29-2%). 

Fraction (V.- dTom the analysis ([a],, - 84"; OMe. 15-2%) this fraction ajipeared to consist 
only of a mixture of toxicarol and sumatrol. Afti:r two crystallisations from ethyl acetate- 
alcohol It was subjected to ether trituration (as described for fraction F), giving a residue (30 g.) 
of nearly pure sumatrol, m. p. 190". 4'he ethereal filtrates were concentrated, and the crops 
lecrystallised from etli)^ acetate- alcohol to gi^'e pure toxicarol identical with that prepared 
above. ^ ^ 

lephrosia toxicaria. Ihe ground root (1500 g.) (from Malaya) was extracted with ethyl 
acetate in a large Soxhlet apparatus. The pale red extract was evaporated, and the resin treated 
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with two 600 c.c. portions of ether, filtering into a separating-funnel. This extract was washed 
with successive portions of 5% potassium hydroxide solution saturated with sodium chloride, 
Only those portions were retained that gave a yellow ]>recipitatc of toxicarol salt. Tlic neutral 
ethereal layer was dried and evaporated, and the resin (29 g.) dissolved in carbon tetrachloride 
(150 C.C.). After seeding and refrigeration, rotenone -carlx)n tetrachlcjride solvate (6-0 g.) 
separated. Kecrysta]lisatir)ii from carbon tetrachloride and then from alcohol gave rotenone 
(5-2 g. ; yield, 0-2%, calculated on tlic weight <jf rc)oi), m. p, ]()3-5 \ nndefnessed on admixture 
with an authentic specimen, 'i'he alkaline extracts, containing yellow potassium salt, w^crc 
acidified under ether, and the extract wa.shed, dried, and concentrated to 200 c.c. On standing 
overnight, dehydro-com|)ounds (0-3 g.) separated ; then, on refrigeration ovei- a period of 4 
months, the filtrate deposited crude /-ocToxicarol (9-2 g.). This was crystallised once from ethyl 
acetate-alcohol and then triturated with eth(T. 'I'he residue on crystal) i.sation from ethyl 
acetate gave a small crop of dehydrotoxicaiol and on addition of alcohol t(.) the filtrate a crop 
of sumatrol (0-fi g.) admixed with dehydro-componmls. After se{)aratioii by hand the sumatrol 
had m. p. ]82'^ unde]n-cs.sed on admixture with an authentic s[)ecimen. The ether-soluble 
fraction on concentration gave /-a- toxicarol (3-9 g.). Crystallised once from ethyl acetate- 

alcohol, it had m. ]). 98", [aj^ 77 ’ in benzene. Tim m. ]>. was undc])res.sed l>y an authentic 

s])ecimen, but this preparation evidently still contained sumatrol. 

Extraction of a sample of f. to.xiatfin from Eritish Guiana gave similar results, both rotenone 
and toxicarol being isolated. 

1 a,m indebted to the Directors, the nejxirtments of Agricultuic, Malaya, and Eritish Guiana, 
for the supply of root, and to the Ministry of Agriculture and the C'olonial Development Fund 
for grants which have made this work jxxssible. 

1nsecticij)ks and FuNGici])ii;s Ekpautment, Eotiiamsted Exi'Erimicntal Station, 

IIariucndicn, Herts. [Received, July \st, 1910.] 
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THE CHEMICAL 

EVALUATION OF PYKETHKUM FLOWERS 
( CHR YSA NTH EM UM C IN ERA RJIFOLJ U M ) 

THE EXTRACTION OF THE FLOWERS FOR ANALYSIS AND 
THE PREPARATION OF COLOURLESS CONC ENTRATES OF 

THE PYRETHRINS 

By J. T. MARTIN, B.S( Pu.D. 

Boihawsted Experimental Station, Uarpenden, Herts 

(With One Text-fit 2 ;ure) 

Introdi^ction 

In the determination of the pyrethrins, the insecticidal principles of 
pyre thrum flowers, it is customary to extract the ground flowers with 
lowd.)oiling petroleum ether. This solvent is used because of its selective 
action, extracting the active principles with a minimum of extraneous 
matter. Ripert (1934), however, has suggested that owing to the pro- 
tective action of oxyacids, formed particularly on storage and insoluble 
in petroleum etlier, the i)yrethrins may not be completely removed by 
this solvent, and has found (1930) a chloroform extract of the flowers 
made after extraction with petroleum ether to be highly toxic to house- 
flies. Gnadinger (1931)) points out the possibility of the extraction by 
ether of changed pyrethrins, reacting in the analytical methods as true 
pyrethrins, but of lower toxienties. The position has been discussed, from 
the chemical point of view, in a preliminary way by Martin (1938). The 
present communication gives the results of biological trials carried out 
on ether extracts of the flowers made after preliminary exti*action with 
petroleum ether. 

We have showm (Martin & Potter, 1937) that if the pow dered flowers 
are intimately mixed wdth decolorizing charcoal, and then extracted in 
a Soxhlet apparatus with petroleum ether, a colourless extract results. 
Further information as to the nature and pyrethrin contents of such 
extracts is now given. The work was undertaken because of the need, 
for a separate investigation, of a concentrate of the pyrethrins, and it 
was considered that a colourless extract, made by the extraction of 
flowers admixed with charcoal, would provide a suitable starting material 
for this work. 
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Table 2. Toxicitie.f to Aphis rumicis of 'petroleum ether and ether 
after jkU oleum-ether extracts of pyrethrum flomrs 


% mortality 
allowing % S.E.* 


of floWCTH 

% of resin 

% pyrethrin I for control 

± 


Petroleum -ether extraction 


0-23 

0-0108 

0-0012 

100 

— 

01 5 

0-0072 

0-0009 

100 

— 

0-075 

0-003r) 

0-0004 

75-8 

3-7 

0-038 

0-0018 

0-0002 

35-1 

3-3 


Ether after petroleum -ether extraction 


1-50 

0-0458 

0-0006 

70-3 

5-7 

M3 

0-0344 

0-0005 

62-6 

4-1 

0-75 

0-0229 

0-0003 

26-3 

14-5 

0-45 

0-0138 

0-0002 

32-9 

12-2 

0-15 

0-004() 

0-0001 

14-7 

6-3 


(Jontrol, aleohol-sapon in 



— 

— . 

— 

10-0 

— 


* (Calculated on jiercentage mortalities before allowing for control. 



Fig. 1. ProbitH plotted against the lf)g r-oncentratioi»s .d the resinH extracted by })etroleum 
ether and Ku])8eqiient ether extraction (Section A), of pyrcthrin I (Section B) and of 
total })yrctbrirhs (Section (^). 

X Petroleum-ether extraction. O Subsequent ether extraction. 

* Calculated value for 100 % mortality. 

petroleum ether is only just outside the experimental error of the Sell 
method. A definite toxic effect to Aphis rumicis was obtained when the 
ether-extracted resin was tested at high concentrations, but judging 
from' the concentrations required for 50 % mortality of the insects 
(Fig. 1), the original flowers were of the order of 18 times more toxic 
than the same flowers after petroleum-ether extraction. The ether- 
extracted resin was slightly less toxic, by comparison with the petroleum- 
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ether-extracted resin, than its apparent pyrethrin I content would have 
indicated, and was definitely overvalued by its apparent total pyrethrin 
content. It is probable that the value of 0*12 % is an overestimate of 
the amount of true pyrethrin II occurring in the ether-extracted resin. 
Extraction by percolation with petroleum ether for 3 hr. has thus 
accounted for something like 95 % of the biological activity of the 
flowers tested. In view of its selective action, this solvent should there- 
fore be retained for the extraction of the flowers for analysis, a minimum 
period of 8 hr. being employed. 

The preparation of colourless concentrates of the pyrethrins 

Comparison of petroleum ether and chloroform extracts of the flowers, 
with and without admixture with charcoaL The flowers used were taken 
from an experimental bed of pyrethrum at Harpenden, and were 
characterized by a high content of pyrethrin I in comparison with that 
of II. A portion of 37*5 g. was exhaustively extracted, in subdued light, 
in a Soxhlet apparatus with low-boiling petroleum ether. Further 
portions of 37*5 g. were intimately mixed with 2*5 and 5*0 g. of de- 
colorizing charcoal, freshly received from the manufacturers, and 
similarly extracted with petroleum ether. The extracts were made up 
to 250 ml. and 100 ml. aliquots used for tint tests. 

Free acids were removed by the addition of water to the petroleum- 
ether solution in a separating funnel and titration with 0*02 N alkali to 
plienolphthalein. There was a distinct tendency for the formation of an 
emulsion in the case of the flowers extracted directly with petroleum 
ether, but not where the (lowers had been admixed with charcoaL The 
petroleum-ether solutions were washed, dried, the solvent removed and 
the resins recovered and weighed. 

Saponification was carried out with 0*5 N methyl alcoholic potash, 
the alcohol was removed by warming under reduced pressure, and the 
pyrethrins determined by the method of Seil (1934) using 12 ml. of 
normal acid for the acidification of the flltrate from the barium precipita- 
tion. The results are given in Table 3. 

Further tests were carried out, using the same flowers but with 
chloroform as solvent. In this case, it was found necessary to increase 
the (fresh) charcoal content of the mixture to at least 45 % in order to 
obtain an almost colourless extract. The results are given in Table 4. 

The comparison of the pyrethrin contents of the flowers given by 
direct petroleum-ether and chloroform extraction is of interest. Chloro- 
form extraction has resulted in only a slightly higher value for pyrethrin I, 
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but in an appreciably higher figure for pyrethrin II. This effect has been 
noted before (Martin, 1938) when tlie pyrethrin contents of flowers given 
by petroleum ether and ether extraction were compared. It is unlikely 
that petroleum ether exerts a preferential extraction of pyrethrin I from 
the flowers. In view of the additional fatty material extracted by ether 
or chloroform, it is probable that the resulting values for pyrethrin II 
are overe.stimates of this constituent, a proportion of fatty acid, non- 
volatile in steam and soluble in ether being determined with the di- 
carboxylic acid. 


Table 3. Comparison of jwtroleum-ether extracts of the flowers, 
with and mthout charcoal 

Charcoal, % of mixture 



No 

( 

'■ \ 


charcoal 

6-3 

11-8 

Colour of extract 

Deeply 

Very pale 

Colour- 


coloured 

yellow 

less 

Resin % of fl oxters 

30 

2-9 

20 

Ml. of 0-02 N alkali to neutralize free acids 

8-5 

3 

2 

Pyrethrin I % of flowers 

0-85 

0-87 

0-74 

Pyrethrin II % of flowers 

()-31 

0*26 

017 

Total pyrethrins % of resin 

32 

39 

45 


Table 4. Cowparison of chloroform extracts of the flowers^ 
with and withovt charcoal 




Charcoal, 


No charcoal 

45 % of mixture 

Colour of extract 

])t‘eply (ioloured 

Palo yellow 

Ml. of 0 02 iV alkali to neutralize free acids 

25 

8 

Resin % of 1 lowers 

8-27 

4-75 

Pyrethrin I % of flowers 

0-88 

0-85 

Pyrethrin 11 % of flowiws 

0-52 

0-39 

Total pyrethrins % of rosin 

17 

20 


It is clear from Talile 3 that a colourless extract obtained by the use 
of charcoal containing 45 % of jiyrethrins, and a reduced content of 
substances with emulsifying properties should be readily amenable to 
further purification in the preparation of ])yrethrin concentrates. Further 
work on such extracts was therefore carried out, based upon the methods 
used by LaForge & Haller (1935). 

Preparation of pyrethrin concentrates. In a preliminary test, 50 g. of 
flowers mixed with charcoal was extracted with petroleum ether. In 
this case, charcoal which had been standing in the laboratory for a con- 
siderable time was used, and it was found necessary to incorporate 
approximately 35 % of charcoal in the mixture before a colourless extract 
was obtained. Free acids were removed and the colourless resin, dissolved 
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in acetic acid containing 10 % of water, was cooled to 0° C. The fatty 
material separating was removed, and an oil recovered by dilution of the 
filtrate with water and extraction with petroleum ether. 

The total pyrethrin content of the colourless oil, determined by the 
Seil method, was 78 %, made up of 59 % of I, and 19 % of IL 

A second experiment was carried out, in which 700 g. of flowers were 
mixed with 420 g. of charcoal (old) and extracted w\th petroleum ether. 
A pale yellow^ extract resulted. On concentration and refrigeration fur 
some days, white crystals separated. These were filtered off and the 
free acids removed from the filtrate with dilute alkali. The resin (14 g.) 
was recovered and dissolved, with warming, in glacial acetic acid. On 
cooling, further crystalline material separated. This was filtered off and 
washed with acetic acid; 10 % of water was then added to the filtrate 
and the solution cooled to O'" C. Fatty material separating w^as filtered 
off. The acid solution w^as then extracted with two volumes of petroleum 
ether, the petroleum -ether solution washed four times with acetic acid 
containing 10 % of woiter, and then repeatedly with w^ater. The solution 
was dried over sodium sulphate and the solvent removed, to yield 4*2 g. 
of a pale yellow oil. 

This showed by the Seil method a total pyrethrin content of 78 %, 
made up of 65 % of 1 and 13 of II. 

The oil (2 g.) was dissolved in petroleum ether and slowly run through 
a column of charcoal (3 x IJ in.) previously wetted with the solvent. The 
charcoal was w’^ashed repeatedly by percolation with petroleum ether. 
On removal of the solvent from tlie percolate. 0*1 g. in all of a colourless 
aromatic oil resulted. The (‘harcoal was then percolated for two periods 
of 6 hr. each wuth ether. The first extraction yielded 1*33 g. and the 
second 0*20 g. of a colourless oil. The charcoal, after mixing, w’as per- 
colated for 7 1 hr. wdth chloroform to give 0*25 g. of a yellow^ resin. 

Of the oil taken, 93 % was thus accujunted for. The colourless oil 
(1*33 g.) yielded by the first ether extraction, on analysis by the Seil 
method, showed an average total })yrethrin content of 93 % (made up 
of 81*7, 81*0 % of I and 12*1, 11*3 % of J1 in duplicate analyses). 

The flowers originally taken shoAved a ratio of pyrethrin I to 
pyrethrin II of 2*7. This has been changed in the final concentrate to a 
value of 7. Such a concentrate should be of value for the isolation of 
pyrethrin I by distillation. 

It should be stressed that the quality of the charcoal used plays an 
important part in the amount needed to obtain a colourless extract. 
This is clearly seen when the amount used in the preparation of the 
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colourless ext ract by petroleum -ether extraction (Table 3) is compared 
with those that were required in obtaining extracts for the preparation 
of the pyrethrin concentrates. It was thought possible at one stage that 
the incorporation of charcoal with the flowers would assist the analytical 
process, but it was found that the variable nature of the decolorizing 
charcoal available made the assessment of the amount to be used a 
matter of some difficulty. 

There has been evidence in the work that pyrethrin II tends to be 
retained by the charcoal more tenaciously than is pyrethrin I, and this 
fact may be capable of utilization in a further separation of the active 
principles. 

Summary 

1. Biological trials have been carried out to determine the efficacy 
of petroleum ether as solvent for the extraction of pyrethrum flowers for 
analysis. 95 % of the toxic material was extracted from flowers one 
year old after only 3 hr. percolation. An extraction period of 8 hr. with 
petroleum ether is suggested. 

2. A method of preparing colourless extracts of pyrethrum and analy- 
tical data for such extracts arc given. They are shown to be of value for 
the preparation of concentrates of the pyrethrins. The preparation of a 
colourless concentrate containing 93 % of total pyrethrins, as determined 
by a modified Soil method, is described. 
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A LABORATORY SPRAYING APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE FOR 
INVESTIGATING THE ACTION OF CONTACT INSECTICIDES. 
WITH SOME NOTES ON SUITABLE TEST INSECTS 

By C. potter, Ph.D., D.I.C. 

Department of Insecticides and Fungicides^ Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden 

(With Plate 8 and 5 Text-figures) 

To ascertain whether any substance is likely to be useful as a contact insecticide two separate 
investigations have to be made : a laboratory examination of the effect of the substance on 
insects, and a study of it in the field under the conditions in which it is to be used in practice. 
In order to ascertain how a contact insecticide can be applied to the best advantage, it is 
necessary to make a detailed study of its effect both qualitatively and quantitatively, and 
this can be most satisfactorily carried out under the controlled conditions only to be obtained 
in the laboratory. 

Laboratoiy studies on contact insecticides in a fluid medium can be classified under three 
heads : (i) The discovery of new substances which possess insecticidal activity, and a general 
investigation into their possibilities. (2) The detailed study of any given substance to 
determine its physiological action and its effect on particular species of insects. (3) The 
study of the effect of varying the medium in which the toxic substance is applied, of the 
methods of application and of factors extraneous to the toxic substance. 

The first requisite for the study of these three problems is a method of applying the toxic 
liquids in equal doses to large numbers of individual insects of a wide variety of species. The 
method should also be such that the individual doses administered may range from small 
to large. The second requisite is to have available a wide range of species with representatives 
from all the important orders of insects. It should be possible to rear some, at any rate, of 
these species so that large numbers are continuously available; for this purpose, species with 
a short life cycle and no seasonal rhythm arc most suitable. 

In the present work most of the time was devoted to the method of applying the dose of 
insecticide, but some preliminary work was also done on the selection and rearing of suitable 
test insects. Once a suitable method of application of the insecticide was found, the extent 
to which results obtained with any given species and instar arc generally applicable, depends 
on the degree to which specificity of effect occurs, and this will probably vary both with the 
insecticide and the insect. The information on this subject is scanty, and it is desirable that 
more data should be gained on the subject of specificity as a preliminary to the selection of a 
range of species as test insects. In the meantime it has to be assumed that an insecticide 
which fails to kill the adult of one or two species of insect which have not so far been found 
highly resistant, is of little value as an insecticide. 

Apparatus and methods at present available 

'rattcrsfield (1939) reviewed biological methods of testing insecticides, including a brief 
description and discussion of the laboratory methods of testing liquid contact insecticides 
so far used. The means of applying liquids to the integument of an insect can be divided into 
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three classes: (i) spraying, (2) dipping, (3) the use of the micropipette. The dipping and 
micropipette methods were discarded because they were too far removed from practice and 
could give no data on some of the problems outlined in the preceding paragraphs. The 
dipping method was thought to have the further disadvantage that stomach poison and a 
contact poison effect might be indistinguishable. The micropipette method becomes 
extremely laborious if the large number of insects required for the accumulation of data 
suitable for accurate statistical analysis are used. 

The desirable attributes of a laboratory spraying apparatus are: (i) that a given quantity 
can repeatedly be deposited on the sprayed area, so that equal doses may be applied for 
purposes of comparison; (2) that the spray should be evenly deposited over the sprayed 
surface so that insects distributed over that area may each receive an equal dose; (3) that a 
sufficiently large area should be evenly coated, so that insects of various sizes and rates of 
locomotion may be used ; (4) that it should be possible to vary the amount of spray deposited 
within wide limits from a very light deposit to a very heavy deposit; this is most necessary 
where media which are themselves toxic are used; (5) that the apparatus should be suitable 
for use with a wide variety of fluids. 

Omitting the lethal chamber methods employed for testing fly sprays, the spraying 
methods that have been used can be put under four heads: (i) the Tattersfield method; 
(2) the Campbell turn-table method; (3) the method of O’Kane el al. \ (4) the method of 
Hartzell & Wilcoxon. 

'Fhe Tattersfield method (Tattersfield & Morris, 1924; Tattersfield, 1934) has been suc- 
cessfully used for the qualitative and quantitative evaluation of a large number of insecticidal 
substances and is the only spraying apparatus for which full data of its physical and bio- 
logical performance have been published. It has the advantage of simplicity and accuracy. 
Us disadvantages are that the area that can be relatively evenly coated with spray is small 
so that only small slow-moving insects or the inactive stages of insects may be used, and it is 
difficult to reduce the weight of deposits beyond a certain minimum value. 

The Campbell turn-table method (Jones et al. 1935 ; Campbell & Sullivan, 1938) appears 
to have been widely used, but there are very few data on its performance, both physical and 
biological. On a priori grounds, it appears likely that the spray is evenly deposited over the 
sprayed area, but the total amount deposited after each spraying may not be constant, and 
it also appears that it would be difficult if not impossible to apply other than light deposits. 
Further, the insects must be rendered inactive before treatment, since they necessarily have 
a long period of exposure, during which they might crawl off the sprayed area if not 
previously inactivated. 

The method of O’ Kane et aL (1930) does not appear to be sufficiently flexible and quanti- 
tative. The method of Hartzell & Wilcoxon (1932) does not dppear to fall into tlie category 
of quantitative laboratory testing; it has more the nature of an accurate preliminary field 
trial, and presumably was not designed to answer the questions tliat are raised here. 

Evolution of apparatus. Sources of error in replication and distribution of deposit 

When it became necessary to devise a laboratory spraying apparatus suitable for testing 
contact insecticides on a wide range of species of insects, the Tattersfield apparatus was 
taken as a starting point, since this was the only apparatus tlie performance of which had 
been fully investigated and published. The outstanding disadvantage of this apparatus was 
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the small area that could be covered without a severe falling off of the amount of spray 
deposited. 

By using a variety of atomizing nozzles to produce the jet of spray it was found that all of 
these, when applied directly to a surface, give a very much heavier deposit in the centre 
falling off rapidly to the outside of the sprayed area. I'his difficulty could be overcome by 
breaking up the cone of spray after it issued from the atomizing nozzle by inducing turbu- 
lence, by spraying through a tube. It was found that a number of factors influences the 
degrees of turbulence and thus the evenness of the deposit, the most important being : 
(i) the diameter of the tube; for tubes of a given length the smaller the diameter the greater 
the turbulence: (2) the length of the tube; the length of tube necessary to obtain sufficient 
turbulence to produce an even deposit varied inversely with the diameter of the tube: 

(3) the nature of the apparatus at the top and bottom ; closing the openings at the top and 
bottom of the tube both tended to increase turbulence and produce a more even deposit: 

(4) volume and rate of flow of air; increased volume and rate of flow of air produced by 
raising the air pressure cause greater turbulence under given conditions. 

With these facts in mind an apparatus was constructed as shown in the photograph 
(PI. 8a). The apparatus consisted of a square tube of glass and metal, the upper narrower 
part of the tube acting as a mixing tower in which turbulence took place and a lower wider 
part acting as a settling chamber in which the liquid droplets settled out on the spray plate. 
An aerograph M.P. paint gun was used to atomize the spray fluid. This instrument was 
closed at the bottom when spraying was taking place and was closed at the top except for 
four small exit holes to relieve the pressure. It was constructed at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technolog}^ and used there for a number of experiments which have since been 
published (Potter, 1938; Potter & Musgrave, 1940; Callaway & Musgrave, 1940). 'Phis was 
used with insecticides in an oil medium alone ; the apparatus was found to give a fairly even 
deposit over a 6 in. plate, but the total deposit varied considerably from one spraying to the 
next, and throughout the work the total deposit had to be checked by weighing. It was 
further necessary to atomize large amounts of material in order to obtain sufficient deposit 
on the spray plate, a very high proportion of material being thrown out on to the sides of 
the spray tower. At this point the work was taken up at Rothamsted where more attention 
was given to aqueous fluids than to sprays with an oil base. 

Using the type of apparatus shown in PI. 8 a and h the variation in total deposit in a series 
of spraying trials was normally from 10 to 20% and might be as high as 30%. The causes 
for this variation were obscure and a large number of experiments were made to elucidate 
the difficulty, numerous different atomizing nozzles and a variety of lengths and shapes of 
tube which were closed both top and bottom in varying degrees being used. A short series 
of experiments was also made on what were considered to be the most likely causes of varia- 
tion, i.e. (i) effect of air currents, (2) effect of temperature and humidity, (3) electrostatic 
effects. 

(i) Effect of air currents. 

Although an even distribution can be made by inducing turbulence, it seems as if this is 
also liable to introduce errors in the replication of the amount of deposit from one spraying 
to the next. A possible reason for this is that the critical velocity at which an air stream 
becomes turbulent is not constant even under relatively constant conditions. It is therefore 
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probable that turbulence commences at different depths in the spraying tower in different 
sprayings, and since the higher up in the spray tower turbulence starts, the more material 
is thrown out on the sides of the vessel and the less reaches the bottom, it can easily be under- 
stood that this instability of the point at which turbulence commences is a likely source of 
error. No means have been found of verifying this experimentally, but all the general 
evidence gathered from over 2500 measurements by weighing of deposits points to the fact 
that where there is a great deal of turbulence there is a greater liability of error. 

It appears that evenness of air pressure over the sprayed area is one essential in the pro- 
duction of an even deposit. An apparatus was set up to produce an even deposit and then 
a separate jet of air alone was directed on the. plate upon which the deposit was falling; at 
whatever point the air jet impinged on the plate a very heavy deposit was formed. 

When these points had been established, all efforts were directed to evening out the air 
pressure over the sprayed area with the minimum of turbulence. This meant, among other 
things, working at considerably lower air pressures than had previously been used. It was 
also found that an adjustable gap at the bottom of the spray tower was a convenient method 
of regulating tlie air currents. This was obtained by having a circular plate of the same area 
as the bottom of the tower mounted in such a way that the gap between it and the spray 
tower could be varied and at the same time accurately adjusted. As the gap was increased, 
so the amount of turbulence decreased and the deposit tended to become heavier at the 
centre. By adjusting the gap to the maximum which could be used to produce an even 
deposit, the latter can be obtained with the minimum of turbulence. 

(2) Effect of temperature and humidity. 

Using aqueous sprays, little difference could be detected for temperature changes of 
1-2"^ C. Differences above 5° C. appear to affect the deposit, probably due to the alteration 
produced in the saturation deficiency. 

With the large surface area produced by atomization, evaporation effects must be im- 
portant. That this is so is shown by using a volatile liquid such as alcohol or acetone when 
only a very small proportion of the material reaches the spray plate, but it does not appear 
that a change of 5 % in. the relative humidity has any detectable effect when water is used 
as the medium at normal laboratory temperatures. No experiments were made to determine 
the separate effects of humidity and temperature, and it frequently happens that a large 
change in the relative humidity is accompanied by a considerable change of temperature, 
so tliat these effects must be considered together. Small changes in either do not appear to 
he important. 

(3) Effect of electrostatic change. 

It is known that when liquids arc atomized the particles may acquire an electric change. 
The magnitude and sign of this charge varies with the liquid and the conditions. This matter 
‘'IS it affects spray deposit has been studied by Wampler & Hoskins (1939). Preliminary 
experiments were made to find out if this charging of the atomized particles was likely to 
he a cause of serious variations in deposit under the experimental conditions described. 

First experiments were done by spraying liquids on to a metal target and conducting the 
charge off the target either to a gold-leaf electroscope or to a valve electrometer. Distilled 
water was first used and a much smaller charge was produced when the target was sprayed 
App. Biol. 28 
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through a glass spray tower than when it was sprayed directly. This was almost certainly 
due to the deposition on the sides of the tower, much less liquid reaching the target when 
it is sprayed through the tower. It was then found that drops of liquid dripping from the 
glass tower were highly charged, each drop causing a violent deflexion on the valve electro- 
meter. When distilled water was sprayed through an earthed metal tower, the particles 
reaching the target were still charged, but the drops from the tower were not charged. When 
water containing traces of saponin was sprayed the charge was doubled and a very large 
charge was obtained with a very dilute emulsion of xylol in water. Water containing a little 
dissolved electrolyte gave no detectable charge. 

It was clear from these experiments that, at least under certain conditions, electric charges 
might be a source of variation ; more particularly, it appeared that a glass tower was liable 
to become charged and provide an electric field of varying intensity through which the 
atomized droplets had to pass. It was therefore considered that it would be preferable to 
use an earthed metal tower which would not only not become charged itself, but would 
provide a faraday screen, thus giving a uniform field through which the particles passed. 
When an earthed metal tower was used, errors of replication were sensibly reduced. This 
cannot with certainty be ascribed to a reduction of electrical effects, since the metal tower 
used, although similar was not exactly the same shape as the glass one which it replaced; 
it is, however, very likely that the slight difference in shape was immaterial, since towers of 
various shapes had previously been tried without greatly affecting the errors. 

Further investigation into electrostatic effects was not made, since to do so would mean 
a long and involved study, which although of value might not be directly applicable to the 
work in hand. The work on electric charge was only carried out after a considerable amount 
of experimental work on the apparatus had already been done, the instrument shown in the 
photograph (PI. 8 b) being used for a large amount of -insecticide testing. This apparatus 
gave a good distribution, and errors of replication of the deposit were usually within 15 %. 
The apparatus finally decided upon as being the most suitable is described in the next 
paragraph. 

Construction of final apparatus 

This consists of a reservoir and a specially designed atomizing nozzle mounted on a small circular 
plate carried on three bars, each at an angle of 1 20° with the other. The end of each bar rests on the 
top of the metal tower through which the spray is directed on to the spray plate or dish. The spray 
plate or dish is carried on a table formed by the bottom plate which has a universal adjustment, the 
whole being mounted on a wooden stand. (See PI. 8 c.) 

The atomizing nozzle. 

Numerous types of atomizing nozzles have been tried, including paint spray guns (Aerograph type 
M.P .), air brushes (Aerograph), water spray nozzles (Aerograph type F.N. with various sizes of nozzles 
and cap), specially constructed nozzles by F. W. Pellant, similar in type to those used on the Tattersfield- 
Morris apparatus, and a variety of scent-spray nozzles and nozzles constructed in the laboratorj^ 
It was found that' all these nozzles were capable of fairly good replication of deposit when sprayed 
directly on to a surface so that at least 20'’;, of the material in the reservoir was collected and no 
modification of the direct cone of spray was made, the difference between the highest and lowest 
readings ranging from 4 to lo % . Under these conditions, however, there was invariably a great falling 
off in amount of deposit from the centre to the outside. When any attempt was made to modify the cone 
of spray to produce a more even distribution, the errors in replication of deposit were considerably 
increased in all the nozzles, the difference bet\\X'en the highest and lowest deposits for a series being 
from 15 to 30%- The degree of atomization with most of the nozzles used was adjusted by means of 
a needle valve in the liquid feed; in practice this valve tended to produce clogging, thus markedly 
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altering the weight of deposit and taking up considerable time for adjustment. A further disadvantage 
in all the nozzles available is that the liquid jet is almost invariably not quite centrally placed in the 
air jet, and no means are available whereby the jet may be centred in order to distribute the liquid 
evenly over the cone of spray. Further, there are no means of adjusting vertically the position of the 
tip of the liquid jet in relation to the tip of the air jet, an adjustment that markedly affects the degree 
of atomization. 

Accordingly an atomizing nozzle was constructed which is as simple as possible, but has the two 
adjustments last mentioned (see PI. 8 d, and the scale diagram Text-fig. i). It consists essentially of 
two parts ; {a) a top circular brass plate {TP) 2 in. diam. and f in. thick, on which is mounted a liquid 
jet {LJ) with an adjusting nut {AN) working against a friction washer {FW) for moving the jet up and 
down, the liquid feed tube {LFT) and the liquid reservoir {R) ; {h) a bottom circular brass plate {BP) 
2 in. diam. and ^ in. thick joined by a narrow brass neck to a mounting plate {MP) in which is bored 
the air jet {AJ). The tube to the compressed air supply {AT) is led into the brass neck. 

When assembled, the top plate is screwed to the bottom plate by means of three adjusting screws 
(/l^) and there is a compressible rubber washer {W) in between. The two plates, screws and washer 
together form a universal joint. 'Phe liquid feed tube must form an airtight joint in the top plate, but 
at the same time be capable of movement up and dow'n; this is done by having a stuffing box {SB), 
through which the tube passes, mounted on the top plate. 

In order to adjust the nozzle for working, the liquid jet is first roughly centralized by means of the 
three adjusting screws {AS) ; it is then pushed through the liquid jet as far as it will go and adjusted to 
the required depth by tightening the adjusting nut {AN) ; finally, it is accurately centred by means of 
the adjusting screws (AS). The following are the essential dimensions of the various parts: air-jet 
orifice, 0-0635 in.; liquid jet orifice, 0-0135 in.; internal diameter of compressed air tube ^ in.; 
thickness of rubber washer, in. ; internal diameter of liquid feed, ^ in. ; capacity of reservoir, 10 c.c. 

This nozzle w'orked well in practice; the accurate centring of the liquid jet in the air jet helps to 
obtain a symmetrical and even distribution and the absence of any form of needle valve in the liquid 
feed reduces the risk of blocking. The normal function of the needle valve is to alter the degree of 
atomization, but this purpose can be achieved in the nozzle described by altering the air pressure and 
by adjusting the position of the tip of the liquid jet relative to the orifice of the air jet. 

Atomizing nozzle mounting (PI. 8 d). 

'I’he atomizing nozzle is mounted on a plate of the same diameter as the mounting plate on the 
nozzle, i.e. 2I in. This plate carries three bars extending out radially, each at an angle of 120° with the 
other. The bars are 3 5 in, long measured from the circumference of the plate, J in. w'ide and ^ in. 
thick. 2 in. from the end they carry ;idjusting screws which w'ork against the inside of the spray tower, 
by means of w^hich the nozzle is centred in the tower. in. from the end are adjusting screws which 
w'ork against the top of the tower and by means of these, the cone of spray can finally be adjusted to 
spray dowm the centre of the tow’er. 

The .spray iozver. 

This consists of a metal tube w'hich is earthed. In the apparatus described this is of galvanized iron 

in. thick, but it w'ould be preferable if constructed in some form of thicker rustless material. The 
tube is 26 in. long, both the top and the bottom having a i in. flange. The internal diameter of 
the top is 6} in. tapering to 5I in. in 12 in., the rest of the tower being of uniform 5I in. bore. The 
flange at the top of the tow’er is fitted wfith three adjusting screw’s w orking against the top of the stand, 
by means of which the tow^er is levelled. 

The spray table with universal adjustment (PI. % c and Text-fig. 2 ). 

In order that the correct deposition and distribution shall be maintained, the bottom of the tower 
must be covered by a plate adjusted so that it is centrally placed and at a given distance from it. Since 
this gap is too narrow to allow the insects to be placed in position at the bottom of the tow^er it must 
be possible to lower the plate, put the insects on it, and raise it again to the correct position quickly 
and easily. The following arrangement is used: The spray plate (T) on w’hich the insects are placed, 
either in a dish or otherwise, is a metal circle of 6J in. diam., thus fitting exactly over the bottom of the 
spray tower. The spray plate carries four adjustable angle-brackets (AB) to hold the spray dish, and 
adjustments are present for centring the dish under the bottom of the tower. From the centre of the 
spray plate, a pillar (P) of j in. brass rod runs through a hole bored in a solid metal cylinder (f in. diam.) 
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which is itself fitted in a hollow tube (Tui) of the same diameter. The pillar can be adjusted to the 
requisite height in the solid metal tube then fixed with the Grub screw {g ) ; by this means the gap 
between the bottom of the tower and the plate can be accurately adjusted. The tube Tui is fitted into 
a second tube {Tu^ i in. ext. diam. in which it is a sliding fit. The tube Tu^ fits inside a wide tube 



Fig. I, Cross-section and plan of atomizing nozzle. Scale full size. 

AJ y air jet ; AN , adjusting nut ; A Si, AS2 , ASg , adjusting screws ; A T, air tube ; BP, bottom plate ; FW, friction 
washer; LFT, liquid feed tube; LJ, liquid jet; MP, mounting plate; R, reservoir; SB, stuffing box; 
TP, top plate; W, rubber washer. 

or cylinder (Tu^ 2\ in. ext. diam. and 4 in. high and is held in position by six centring screws {Si-S^ 
arranged to project radially into Tu^, three screws at the top and three screws at the bottom. The tube 
7 w2 is prevented from falling through tube Twg by the flange FL, The tube Tu^ is mounted on a base 
plate {BP) which has <a \ in. hole, to allow the passage of tube and Tu^. 
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Fig. 2. Spray table with universal adjustment. Longitudinal section. Scale half-size. 

AB, angle brackets; BP, base plate; C, catch; FL, flange on Tui\ G, grub screw to hold pillar P; H, handle; 
Py pillar; Si-S^, centring and adjusting screws; T, spray table; Tui, inner sliding tube; Tu^, outer fixed 
tube; Twa, cylinder to hold centring and adjusting screws. 



Fig. 3. Diagram of compressed air supply to nozzle, showing system of filters, 
pressure regulators and stabilizers. 

AC, air compressor; ARi, air receiver of air compressor; ARi, small air receiver to equalize flow; Gi, first 
pressure gauge; Ga, second pressure gauge; Gj, third pressure gauge; MG, mercury pressure gauge; 
NV, needle valve regulator; RV^, first reducing valve; RV^, second reducing valve; S, oil separator and 
filter; SF, sintered glass filter; T, tap. 
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The base plate is fixed to struts on the stand holding the tower so that the spray table is as nearly as 
possible directly underneath the tower. The final centring of the spray plate beneath the tower is done 
by means of the screws S^-Sq. In spraying practice, the tube Tu^ is allowed to slide down to its full 
extent in tube Tuz , leaving a wide gap between the bottom of the tower and the plate. The insects are 
put on the plate and the latter then raised by pushing up the tube Tui by means of the handle H, 
which, when it is raised to the full extent is engaged by a turning movement in the rectangular catch C. 
Thus with any given adjustment the plate is locked in a position with the gap always the same between 
the bottom of the tower and the spray plate. With a gap of i in. with the table up, there is a gap of 
2i in. with it down, i.e. there is a 2 in. movement. Any necessary levelling of the spray table can also 
be done with the screws Si-S^. 

The stand. 

The whole apparatus is mounted in a rectangular wooden stand (PI. 1 c), 41 in. high with sides 
I si in. long. It consists of four wooden uprights of 2 in. cross-section. At both top and bottom there 
are four cross-pieces of the same material ; on the top of the stand is a platform of five-ply with a hole 
in the centre through which the tower fits ; the adjusting nuts through the top flange of the tower rest 
on brass pieces on this platform. The struts to take the base plate of the spray table mounting are 
fitted to the four uprights. 

The compressed air supply. 

The compressed air is supplied by an air compressor and is led to the nozzle through a system of 
filters and pressure regulators and stabilizers as indicated in the diagram (Text-fig. 3). Compressed 
air from the air receiver {AR) of the air compressor is led through the following units : (i) a separator 
and filter {S) where the main impurities of oil and water are removed, (2) a first valve (/^Fi) to reduce 
the pressure to near that required, (3) a second valve (Rl'\) further to reduce fluctuations in pressure, 
(4) to a small air receiver (AR2) to equalize the flow, (5) through a tap (T), (6) through a needle valve 
regulator (NV) which finally stabilizes the pressure, (7) through a mercury pressure gauge (MG), and 
finally (8) through a sintered glass filter (SF) to remove the last trace of dust and dirt before reaching 
the nozzle. Pressure gauges Gj-G^ are inserted in order to check the pressure. The elaborate arrange- 
ments for stabilizing the pressure are necessary when low pressures of the order of 20 cm. of mercury 
and less are used ; also the slightest particle of dust or other matter is liable to stick in one side of the 
nozzle and interfere with the distribution and replication of the spray deposit. 

Setting up the apparatus for use. 

The tower is first levelled by means of the three adjusting screws in the top flange so that the 
plummet of a plumb-line suspended from the centre of the top falls in the centre of the bottom of the 
tower. The nozzle is then centred in the top of the tower and roughly levelled. The spray plate is 
centred over the bottom of the tower and levelled, so that the gap betw'een it and the bottom flange is 
equal all the way round, this gap being then adjusted to the required distance. For final exact adjust- 
ment of the nozzle, it is necessary to do distribution tests whth cover-slips, but the rough adjustment 
normally gives a fairly good distribution. 


Physical performance of the apparatus 

Method of testing. 

When methods of testing the physical performance of the apparatus were first considered 
an attempt was made to adapt photometric methods for this purpose. A considerable amount 
of experimental work was done in spraying coloured solutions on to glass plates, the density 
and evenness of the deposit being measured by passing a beam of light through on to a photo- 
electric cell and measuring the current produced on a galvanometer. Various difficulties, 
however, were encountered, and it became obvious that much work would be necessary 
before a satisfactory practical technique could be hoped for. The method was therefore 
abandoned and the more laborious but more direct method of weighing was adopted. The 
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following procedures were used for measuring the errors of replication and the errors of 
distribution of the deposit. 

For replication of deposit. The apparatus was set up for use and the pressure adjusted. A glass 
Petri dish 8*6 cm. diara. with walls 1-5 cm. high and covered with a ground plate lid was weighed and 
the Petri dish then placed on the spray table. 5 c.c. of the liquid to he tested was placed in the reservoir 
of the atomizer and sprayed through, the dish wiped, the lid put on and the whole reweighed. The 
deposit on the dish was thus obtained. 

For distribution of deposit. A glass plate of g cm. was covered by a circle of paper which was marked 
out with a circle of 2*3 cm. diam. at the centre and three other similar circles equally distributed round 
the circumference. They were numbered i, 2, 3, 4. Four small brass washers, each approximately 
I cm. diam., were placed at the centre of each of the circles. 

P'our cover-slips each of 2-3 cm. diam. were placed in numbered weighing bottles and weighed, and 
put on top of the washers in the circles on the glass plate. The glass plate was then placed on the spray 
platform and 5 c.c. of liquid sprayed on to it; it was then removed to a table, the cover-slips carefully 
lifted off with curved forceps, placed in their appropriate weighing bottles and reweighed. The plate 
was always put on the spray table so that no. 3 cover-slip on the circumference was toward the front 
of the apparatus. The washers served the purpose of raising the cover-slips so that none of the deposit 
would be drawn off the surface by the paper and they also facilitated lifting with the forceps. After 
each spraying the bottles and cover-slips were dried and cleaned carefully and the variation in the 
series shown in Table 2 between one set of weighings and the next may he in part due to lack of 
attention to this detail. The technique is laborious and subject to error, especially after some hours 
work. 


Results of tests for errors of replication and distribution of deposit. 

Distilled water was selected as the liquid since water besides forming the basis of all 
aqueous sprays is probably the most difficult liquid to atomize efficiently and distribute 
evenly. 

Tables 1 and 2 give the figures for replication and distribution obtained in the apparatus 
finally decided on before it was set up for practical use. These figures were obtained working 
at very low pressures at which the replication might be at its best and the distribution at its 
worst. 


Table i. Preliminary tests for replication of deposit 


Liquid used = distilled water. Amount used — 5 c.c. 

Pressure = 12 02 cm. Hg. Room temperature — 64 F. 

Room rcl. humidity = 70 %. Gap between spray table and bottom of tower — 075 in. 


Glass dish = 

8-6 cm. diam. with 

walls 1-5 cm. high. 

Weighing 

Total deposit 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

mg./sq. cm. 

I 

467 0 

8-036 

2 

4620 

7-950 

3 

459 5 

7-907 

4 

468-0 

S054 

5 

4560 

7-847 

6 

45«'5 

7-890 

7 

438-5 

7-546 

8 

4620 

7-950 

9 

4480 

7-710 

10 

462-5 

7-959 


Mean total deposit = 458-2 mg. Area of dish = 58-11 sq. cm. 

S.E. ± 8-944. Mean deposit per sq. cm. = 7*885 mg. 

Proportional s.E. = 1*952 %. 
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Table 2. Distribution preliminary trials; conditions as in Table i 


Position I 


Test 

(centre) 

Position 2 

Position 3 

Position 4 

Means 

no. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

I 

30-2 

32-1 

28-7 

28-7 

29-92 

2 

26-7 

28-5 

277 

269 

27-45 

3 

295 

295 

27*7 

28-8 

28-88 

4 

30-8 

32-5 

28-7 

27-4 

29-85 

5 

32*1 

310 

297 

29-2 

30-50 

Means 

29-86 

30-72 

28-5 

28-2 

29-32 


s.E. of a single deposit ±o-98 = 3‘34% of the mean. 
S.E. of mean of five deposits at one position = ±0 44. 
s.E. of mean of four deposits at one trial = ±0*49. 


From the figures the replication of deposit appeared satisfactory. The distribution was 
fair, but the deposit on the cover-slips varied rather widely from one set of weighings to the 
next, partly because the determinations were carried out over two days, during which the 
atmospheric conditions varied, and partly to the difficulties of technique. The gap between 
the spray table and the bottom of the tower was f in. for these determinations. The tower 
was now set up ready for practical use and a series of weighings were made to find out the 
relationship between the air pressure and deposit and. how the replication of deposit varied 
at different air pressures. (Tables 3-8.) 


Tables 3-8. Tests to show the variation in replication, of deposit at different air pressures 
and the relationship between air pressure and deposit 

Liquid used = distilled water. Amount used = 5 c.c. * 

Room temperature = 74-76° F. Room rel, humidity = 45-52 %. 

Glass dish 8 6 cm. diam. with walls 1-5 cm. high. 

^ Gap between spray table and bottom of tower = 075 in. 


Table 3, Pressure cm. Hg 


Weighing 

Total deposit 

Time to spray 
through 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

sec. 

mg./sq. cm. 

1 

3990 

22 

6-866 

2 

398-5 

22 

6-858 

3 

4130 

21*5 

7107 

4 

4075 

22 

7-013 

5 

415-0 

21-5 

7-142 


Mean total deposit = 0 4066 g. s.e. ± 0 007677. 

Mean deposit per sq. cm. — 0 00699 g. Proportional standard error = ± 1888 %. 


Table 4. Pressure i9'47 cm. Hg 


Weighing 

Total deposit 

Time to spray 
through 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

sec. 

mg./sq. cm. 

I 

333-5 

17 

5*739 

2 

3290 

17 

5-662 

3 

337-5 

i 6-5 

5-808 

4 

335-0 

17-5 

5765 

5 

333-5 

17 

5739 


Mean total deposit = 0 3337 g. s.e. ± 0-003094. 

Mean deposit per sq. cm. = 0 005742 g. Proportional standard error = ±0-9272 %. 
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Table 5. Pressure 27-20 cm. Hg 


Weighing 

Total deposit 

Time to spray 
through 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

sec. 

mg./sq. cm. 

I 

292-5 

14 

5-034 

2 

310-5 

14 

5-343 

3 

304 s 

13-5 

5-240 

4 

307-0 

13-5 

5-283 

5 

301-5 

14 

5-188 


Mean total deposit = 0 3032 g. s.e. ± 0-006834 g- 

Mean deposit per sq. cm, = o oo52i8 g. Proportional standard error = +2-254%. 


Table 6. Pressure 3778 cm. Hg 


Weighing 

Total deposit 

Time to spray 
through 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

sec. 

mg./sq. cm. 

I 

276-5 

ii '5 

4*758 

2 

290-5 

11-5 

4-999 

3 

281-5 

II 

4-844 

4 

289-7 

II 

4-985 

5 

271-0 

11-5 

4-664 


Mean total deposit = 0-281 8 g. s.e. ±0-008410 g. 

Mean deposit per sq. cm. = 0 004850 g. Proportional standard error = ±2-984%. 


Table 7. Pressure 60*20 cm. Hg 


Weighing 

I’otal deposit 

Time to spray 
through 

Deposit 

no. 

mg. 

see. 

mg./sq. cm. 

I 

213-5 

9-5 

3*674 

2 

215-5 

95 

3*708 

3 

227-0 

9 

3-906 

4 

226-0 

8-5 

3-889 

5 

224-0 

9 

3-855 


Mean total deposit = 0-22 12 g. s.e. ±0 005863 g. 

Mean deposit per sq. cm. = 0-003806 g. Proportional standard error = ±2-651 %. 

Table 8. Relationship between air pressure and deposit 


Air pressure 
cm. Hg 

11-31 

19-47 

27-20 

3778 

60-20 


Total deposit 
average mg. 
406-6 
3337 
303-2 
281-84 
221-2 


Deposit 
mg./sq. cm. 
6-997 

5743 

5-218 

4-850 

3-807 


Tables 3-8 show that a wide range of deposits can be obtained by variation of the air 
pressure and the replication of deposit was approximately the same for all the pressures 
tested. The pressure of approximately 20 cm. gave exceptionally small (replication) errors, 
but subsequent determinations showed that this was a chance result and that the normal 
proportional standard error is from 2 to 3 % throughout. The figures also show that the 
deposit is especially sensitive to changes in air pressure at low air pressures; hence the 
necessitjr, when working at low air pressures, of careful stabilization of pressure. 
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An air pressure of approximately 20 cm. was then decided on for a normal working 
pressure because it gave a sufficiently heavy deposit with the 5 c.c. of liquid normally used, 
and slight differences of air pressure were not so likely to be important as when a low pressure 
was used. A distribution test was done at this pressure and the fi'gures are given in Table 9, 
In order to obtain these figures the gap was adjusted to i in. and a further test was made to 
ascertain whether this had interfered with the replication, the results being given in Table 10. 
The figures for distribution when examined statistically show that under these conditions 
there is no significant variation of distribution over the area tested, which was a circle of 
9 cm., i.e. the area used in practice. 


Table 9. Distribution {apparatus set up for use) 

Room temperature = 65° F. Room rel. humidity = 68 %. 
5 c.c. distilled water. Pressure =18 cm. Hg. 

Gap between spray table and bottom of tower = 0 5 in. 

Mg. per coverslip 2*3 cm. diam. 


Time to Position 1 


spray 

centre 

Position 2 

Position 3 

Position 4 

Mean 

sec. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

17 

26*0 

24*4 

24*8 

26*2 

25-35 

i 6*5 

23*2 

24-5 

24*9 

24*0 

24-15 

i 6*5 

23*9 

24*7 

25*0 

24*1 

24*42 

16*5 

23*6 

25*0 

25-1 

25*2 

24*72 

16 

24*0 

25-8 

26*0 

24-2 

25*00 

Means 

24-14 

24*88 

25*16 

24-74 

24-73 


s.K. of a single deposit = 076 = 3 *07 % of the mean. 
s.E. of the mean of five deposits at one position - 0-34. 
s.E. of the mean of four deposits at one trial =0-38. 


Table io. Replication under similar conditions 


''Pime to spray 
sec. 

16-5 

i6-5 

16 

16 

16-5 


Mg./dish 
8-6 cm. diam. 

354- 5 
3705 
351-0 
348-5 

355- 5 


Mg./sq. cm. 
6*100 
6*376 
6*040 
5-997 

6 *ii8 


Mean total deposit = 0*3560 g. s.E. ±0*008573. 

Mean deposit per sq. cm. = 0*006126 g. Proportional standard error = ±2*408. 


It appears therefore that under optimum conditions the apparatus is capable of repeating 
a given deposit with a proportional standard error of 2-3 % and giving at the same time a 
distribution where no significant difference in evenness is shown by the method of demon- 
stration used. ' 

Since much work has been and is being done on insecticides carried in a petroleum oil 
medium, a few tests were done on the replication of deposit, using first a light oil of the fly 
spray type and secondly a heavy white oil of the type used as an industrial insecticide in 
warehouses. No distribution tests were done with these oils, since, as water is far more 
difficult to distribute evenly, the distribution of the oils might be expected to be as good or 
better than that obtained with distilled water. 
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Table ii. Replication using a light oil 

Room temperature = 64° F. Room rel. humidity = 70 %. 
Pressure = 17-97 cm. Hg. Amount in reservoir = 5 c.c. 

Glass dish = 8*6 cm. diam. with walls 1-5 cm. high. 

Gap between spray table and bottom of tower = 0 5 in. 


Weighing 

Time to spray 

Total deposit 

Deposit 

no. 

sec. 

mg. 

mg./sq, cm. 

I 

20-5 

251-0 

4-319 

2 

21-0 

263-0 

4-526 

3 

20-5 

259-5 

4-466 

4 

210 

252-5 

4-345 

.S 

21-0 

253-0 

4-354 

6 

21-0 

252-5 

4-345 

7 

20-75 

255-5 

4-397 

8 

21-0 

245-5 

4-225 

9 

21-5 

249-5 

4-294 

10 

21-5 

252-5 

4-345 

Mean total deposit = 

0-25345 e- 

s.E. 

±0-004906. 


Mean total deposit per sq. cm. = o oo4362 g. Proportional s,E.= + 1-936. 

The light oil used has the following specification: sp.gr. 0779; flashpoint closed, 158° F. ; 
vise. redw. i at 60^ F., 32 sec.; initial boiling-point, 200' C.; final boiling-point, 270“ C. 
Table 1 1 shows the results of replication tests under similar conditions to those under which 
water sprays wx‘re tested and the errors are very similar. 


Table 12. Replication using a white oil 

Room temperature = 7 r" F. Room rel. humidity = 52 
Pressure — 33-64 cm. Hg. Amount in reservoir=5 c.c. 

Glass dish — 8-6 cm. diam. with walls 1-5 cm. high. 

Gap between spray table and bottom of tower = 0-5 in. 


Weighing 

Time to spray 

Total deposit 

Deposit 

no. 

sec. 

mg. 

mg./sq. cm. 

j 

77-5 

115-5 

‘ 1-988 

2 

77-5 

115-0 

1 -979 

3 

780 

118-5 

2-039 

4 

77-5 

118-5 

2-039 

5 

77-5 

1190 

2-048 


Mean total deposit = o-i 173 g. s.E. ±0 001890. 

Mean total deposit per sq. cm. = 0-002018 g. Proportional S.E. = ± 1 -61 1 %. 


The heavy white oil used has the following specification: sp.gr. 0-862; flashpoint closed, 
320° F. ; flashpoint open, 335° F.; vise. redw. i at 70" F., 118 sec.; pour test- — 30° F. 
Unsulphonatable residue, 99-2 %. This oil which is nearly odourless and tasteless is used in 
industrial insecticides in warehouses for the protection of stored foodstulfs ; it is much more 
viscous than the light oil and atomizes very slowly at the air pressure used for water sprays, 
so the pressure was raised and a short series of tests done. Results are given in Table 12. 
In this short series the errors were smaller than with either water or a light oil, but it is 
probable that with a longer series the errors would increase and be of the same order as that 
of the series obtained with the other two. The nozzle appeared to atomize both the oils 
efficiently. 
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Adjustmnt of the amount of deposit. 

The figures show the possibility of obtaining any deposit that is likely to be required. Two 
methods are available for adjusting the amount of material deposited on the spray plate; 
viz. by variation of the amount of liquid in the reservoir and by variation of the air pressure. 
Major alterations are best effected by the first method and the final adjustment made by the 
second. By using the needle valve air-stabilizer, the air pressure can easily be adjusted with 
considerable accuracy and the deposit regulated to within a few milligrams of any desired 
amount. 

There is no doubt that the total weight of deposit is subject to variation from day to day 
or even between morning and afternoon, even while the air pressure and all the other adjust- 
ments are kept as standard as possible. This variation may be due to changes in atmospheric 
conditions or to slight changes in the adjustments, the most delicate and sensitive of which 
is the nozzle itself. The deposit should therefore always be checked before the apparatus is 
used and rechecked if there is any marked change in atmospheric conditions such as tem- 
perature and humidity. The checking only takes a few minutes and enables the deposit to be 
adjusted with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

Test insects and rearing methods 

If it is desired to control a particular pest by means of insecticides, the only satisfactory 
method is to make laboratory and field trials on the species causing the damage, but in order 
to make a general assessment of the value of any substance as an insecticide, it may be 
sufficient in the first instance to test it on one or two species of insects. The chief desirable 
characters apart from any questions of susceptibility of a test subject are: (i) That it can 
be reared continuously throughout the year without any seasonal rhythm. (2) That the life 
cycle should be short. (3) That as many instars as possible should be suitable for test 
subjects. (4) That the stage tested should be able to do without food during the period of 
spraying and observation. Where plant feeding insects are concerned, to these must be added 
that the plant may be easily reared throughout the year in a condition to support the insect 
at the required instar. 

Although specificity of effect renders difficult the task of recognizing and comparing an 
insecticide with others, it may not be so hopeless as it might appear. Some species of insects 
appear, in general, to be highly susceptible and others highly resistant, and although the 
order of susceptibility may change with different insecticides, the changes do not appear 
to be so great as to prevent a general classification of insects into groups according to their 
susceptibility. Some work on this point has been carried out in this laboratory and will be 
published later. So far as can be ascertained at present, the species of aphides, used for test 
purposes, have proved susceptible to all substances of any insecticidal value, so that these 
insects may be regarded, with comparative safety, 4s being generally susceptible. It is 
therefore probable that any substance that will not kill these aphides will not be a useful 
insecticide for immature and adult insects though it is possible that ovicides may not be 
detected by these methods. For the recognition and preliminary study of an insecticide 
substance, a suitable species of aphid should be readily and continuously available. 

The species chosen for this purpose was the black chrysanthemum aphis, Macrosiphonielld 
sanbomi Gill. It cannot be definitely stated that this is the best species for the purpose, but 
all the information available suggested it as the most likely to give results. It has been found 
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that this insect may be reared throughout the year, that its resistance is sufficiently high 
without being too high, and that it is very easily handled. So far, not enough work has been 
done on the rearing of this species to enable detailed instructions to be given, but the three 
main points to be observed are: (i) to maintain a stock of healthy chrysanthemum plants 
throughout the year, (2) to select one or more suitable varieties of plants. Some varieties 
are much better than others for the purpose of rearing the insects, but so far it is not possible 
to list the best varieties. In general, they appear to be those with the most sappy growth, 
the greenhouse varieties being much better than the outdoor varieties. (3) Periodically, 
healthy individual insects should be selected and isolated from the stock, which is then 
destroyed and fresh cultures made up from the selected individuals. The times at which this 
is best done are not fixed, but can easily be judged by the appearance in the stocks of large 
numbers of undersized, unhealthy looking individuals, for if the stock is then allowed to go 
on without interference, it degenerates until all the individuals are undersized and usually 
a very high percentage of undersized winged forms are produced. If, however, the selection 
procedure is adopted, it appears possible to maintain the stocks in a good condition over a 
^^reatcr part of the year, if not the whole year, and where the stocks have appeared to be in a 
good condition, very little variation in level of resistance of the population has been found. 
{ 3 n some occasions the insects used for one experiment have been raised from a single 
individual, but no greater homogeneity has been observed than when the stock was started 
from several individuals, though the inbred stock has not been compared with wild colonies. 
The adult wingless parthenogcnetic viviparous insects are used as test subjects. 

During the summer months Aphis rumicis L., the black-bean aphis, is a very good species 
for testing purposes and is a useful addition to Macrosiphoniella sanborni, but so far it has 
only been reared satisfactorily over a short period in the summer, and this period is very 
uncertain both in duration and in time of the year. Attempts to prolong the period during 
which adult wingless parthenogcnetic viviparous females, the stage used for testing, are 
present, have proved unsuccessful. 'The method at present adopted is to grow bean plants in 
pots which are covered with muslin. When the aphides appear on beans in the open, indi- 
viduals are taken and placed on the beans in pots and are kept breeding until the normal 
migration sets in. Judging on the available data the resistance level of Aphis rumicis is higher 
than that of Macrosiphoniella sanborni. 

Once a substance has been shown to have insecticidal value, it is frequently desirable to 
test it on other more resistant species of insects, often for the purpose of comparison with 
other insecticides and to test it on the various instars. For this and other types of insecticide 
work, it is desirable to have a number of other species of insects available. 

Two other species of plant-feeding insects are being reared in this laboratory which show 
considerable promise as test subjects of greater resistance than the aphides; these are 
Plutella maculipennis Curtis, the diamond back moth, and Dysdercus intermedins Best., a 
species of cotton stainer. Both these species have been reared continuously without any 
serious difficulty over two years, and it appears possible under suitable conditions to rear a 
generation in about six weeks. Very little insecticidal work has yet been done with these two 
insects. The adult cotton stainer and the fully grown lar\^a of Plutella maculipennis both 
appear to be very resistant to derris insecticides although these are frequently recommended 
against the latter species. Only preliminaiy trials have been made on the other instars, but 
the eggs of P, maculipennis appear to be promising test subjects. Until considerably more 
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insecticidal work has been done to ascertain the full value of these insects as test subjects and 
more work has been done on their biology, it does not appear worth while to give details of 
rearing technique. 

Owing to the ease with which some of the insects which attack stored goods can be reared 
in large numbers, attention has so far been concentrated on them as the source of supply of 
species of higher resistance level than aphides. Such insects can have the following ad- 
vantages: (i) a large number of generations is produced in the year without any seasonal 
rhythm; (2) the difficulty of rearing plants is dispensed with, thus making a greater degree of 
standardization of the conditions possible; (3) a large number of insects can be produced in 
a small space with the minimum of labour, so that even with space and labour severely 
restricted, several species with different resistance levels can be reared. Preliminary tests 
were carried out on twenty species of stored product insects, and it was decided that the 
most suitable for general work was Oryzaephilus suriname?isis L., the saw-toothed grain 
beetle. Several others are thought to be very useful and sixteen species are kept going, some 
of which have been used from time to time, though they have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

0 . surinamensis, the saw-toothed grain beetle, is reared in a room kept at 27° C. and 
relative humidity, on a diet of rolled oats and sultanas. The food is first fumigated with 
carbon disulphide to get rid of predacious mites and is then aired in a fume cupboard for at 
least 24 hr. Glass jars 8 in. high and 4 in. diam. are used for each culture, four cultures 
usually being started at one time. Food is placed in the jar to a depth of about 4 in. and then 
100 adults are placed in the jar which is covered by a muslin top and put in the constant 
temperature room. Under these conditions the length of the life cycle from the placing of 
the adults in the jar to fresh adults emerging is approximately one month. When kept on 
food at 27° C. and 70 % relative humidity, the adult beetle normally lives at least six months. 
Twenty-one out of twenty-five insects, which were isolated on emerging and placed on 
sultanas in tubes, were still alive at the end of that period. The adults are, however, vtry 
susceptible to starvation and die in 3-6 days when kept without food. 

The adults of Oryzaephilus surinamemis have proved very useful test insects; they are 
susceptible to moderate concentrations of derris products, pyrethrum, nicotine, and lauryl 
thiocyanate, and have proved resistant to any of the carrying media so far tried except where 
a heavy deposit of oil was used ; they were resistant to a light deposit. Other adult insects 
which seem to be of the same order of resistance as O. surinamemis L., are 0 . mercator Fauv., 
Ahasverus advena Waltl., Lasioderma serricorne F. and Laemophloeus turcicus Grouv. 
Crauford-Benson (1938 preferred Ahasverus advena as the most suitable test insect from 
a range of species which was similar to that tried here. He included Oryzaephilus surina- 
mensis and 0 . mercator, as being on an equal footing with Ahasverus advena, but did most 
of his work with Ahasverus. 

There does not appear to be any great difference in the resistance level between the three 
species, but .^ 4 . advena feeds on moulds, and it was thought that it would be very much more 
difficult to produce standard conditions in mouldy cultures than in clean ones and for this 
reason the Oryzaephilus spp. were preferred. So far as could be ascertained, there is no 
reason for preferring 0 . surinamemis to O. mercator, but the former was available in con- 
siderable numbers at the start of the tests and its use was therefore continued. The relative 
resistance levels of the three species of insect most used by us, i.e. Macrosiphoniella sanhorni, 
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Aphis rumicis and Oryzaephilus surinamensis is shown in Tables 19-21 and Text-fig. 5, 
graphs 6-8. These figures were obtained using pure rotenone as an insecticide. 

It is recognized that it is desirable to have available a test insect from all the main natural 
orders and to be able to do tests on every instar in all these orders ; furthermore, that there 
should be representatives of plant-feeding insects, insects alfecting public or animal health 
and those of industrial importance. This could be done, but would involve much labour and 
expenditure, which would scarcely be justified at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
biological action of insecticides. Insects being bred at the moment include representatives 
of the Rhynchota, Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, and it appears probable that a number of 
species in each of these three orders will be found which can be reared easily and which can 
provide test subjects in every instar. 

Factors causing variation in dosage-mortality data 

It seems to be generally admitted that it is difficult, if not impossible, to make a complete 
statement of a set of conditions in which a given concentration of a drug at a given dosage 
will kill a given percentage of a given population of organisms, yet some attempt at this state- 
ment has to be made before a reliable technique for obtaining dosage-mortality data can be 
elaborated. The sources of variation in the determination must therefore be found out as far 
as possible and their relative importance assessed. A number of workers have published data 
on one or more of these sources of variation and it is possible to form a general estimate of 
some of the factors that appear most important, but there is nowhere the assumption that 
all the factors causing variation have been recognized. It is generally conceded that the best 
that can be done at the moment is to standardize the conditions of testing as rigidly as possible 
in the light of existing knowledge and to rely on statistical methods to decide on the signi- 
ficance of the results. In the absence of any complete statement of the sources of error they 
may be classified under the three heads : (i) errors due to unequal administration of the dose, 
(2) errors due to variation in insect resistance, (3) errors due to variations in the general 
technique such as handling and treatment before and after administration of the dose. 

Errors due to unequal administration of the dose. . 

Before any estimates of variations due to other causes can be made, it is necessary to find 
a technique whereby an equal dose can be administered to each test insect, but owing to the 
magnitude of the other errors, it is difficult to assess the effect of variation of dosage alone 
on insect mortality. 

All the testing methods available at present both for sprays and fumigants give dosage- 
mortality data which show a considerable variation. Perhaps the most accurate method of 
applying a known dosage of liquid contact insecticide is the micropipette method first used 
by O’Kane et ah (1933) and elaborated by Nelson et al. (1934). The biological data given 
by these latter authors, although very constant when averaged, showed considerable variation 
within each set of tests with a given insecticide at a given dose. Some data on this point were 
obtained with the apparatus described in this paper. I’he results of the first series of experi- 
ments are given in Table 13. In these experiments the dishes containing the insects were 
weighed before and after spraying, so that the weight of the deposit was known accurately. 
The table indicates that under the conditions of the experiment where the concentration of 
the poison is below a certain threshold value, variation of the deposit within wide limits has 
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little or no effect. (The experiment was done in a bare glass dish and the heaviest deposit was 
only a little short of that at which death due to physical causes was likely to occur.) Where, 
however, there is a concentration of poison above this threshold value, the percentage 
mortality increases with increase of deposit. It will be seen, however, that the results are 
very variable and they indicate that there are factors to be considered which either have not 
been recognized or the relative importance of which is not appreciated. 

Table 13. Ejfect of weight of deposit on mortality 

Test insect: Oryzaephilus surinamensis adults. 

Insecticide =W. 212 Denis malaccensis resin suspended in water with 5 % ethyl alcohol and 0'2S % sulphonated 
lorol. 

Insects sprayed on a bare Petri dish 9 cm. diam. which was weighed before and after spraying. 



(a) o-ooi % resin 



(6) 0*002 % resin 


Deposit on 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o . 

Deposit on 

0/ 

/O 

0/ 

/o 

dish 

badly affected 

badly affected 

dish 

badly affected 

badly affected 

mg. 

and dead istday 

and dead 2nd day 

mg. 

and dead ist day 

and dead 2nd day 

80-5 

3*5 

8*9 

45*5 

38*8 

26 *0 

81*0 

13-2 

2-6 

495 

40*0 

26*7 

87-5 

167 

9-6 

51-0 

190 

23*8 

1010 

96 

60 

55*5 

58*8 

39*6 

log-o 

24*4 

6-8 

600 

698 

47*2 

1130 

9-2 

12'2 

620 

64*3 

39*0 


i7’6 

2-0 

63-0 

449 

14*3 

138*5 

14-0 

8’2 

690 

35-6 

i8'2 




73*0 

94*0 

720 




73*5 

75*0 

6o*8 




Srs 

95*7 

66*0 




94*5 

40*0 

I5'i 




1020 

92*5 

69*2 


Owing to this condition of variation in mortality at a given deposit over successive 
sprayings, in order to make even an approximate assessment of the variation of mortality 
with deposit over a range of deposits, a number of experiments have to be made at each point 
and a curve plotted. The standard technique for obtaining dosage mortality curves in this 
laboratory is to have five replicas for each point. Curves have been obtained by Callaway & 
Musgrave (1940) using the apparatus first mentioned in this paper and shown in PI. 8 a. 
These authors found that with their technique, if they converted the weight of deposit into 
logs and converted the mortality into probits, they obtained a straight line relationship be- 
tween increase of deposit and increase in mortality analagous to that between increase in 
concentration and increase in mortality. 

Some further data on the relationship between deposit and mortality are given in Tables 
14-18 and graphs 1-5, Text-fig. 4. In these experiments two different techniques were used ; 
in the first, the insects (adult Oryzaephilus surinamemis) were placed in bare glass Petri dishes 
and sprayed, while in the second, circles of tricholene were put in the Petri dishes to cover 
the bottom and the insects put on the cloth and sprayed. With the deposit kept constant, the 
toxicity at different concentrations of poison was determined and a curve drawn, the deposit 
was then altered and similar data obtained, this procedure was adopted for a number of 
different deposits using the two techniques outlined above. 

Where the bare dishes were used, it was found that the curve for a deposit of 85 mg. 
showed a reduction in mortality at any given concentration from that given with a deposit 
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Tables 14-18. Effect of variation in deposit on percentage mortality 
and effect of variation in technique on mortality 
Test insects: adult Oryzaephilus surinamensis L. 

(a) Insects placed in bare glass dish 9 cm, diam. 

Table 14 

Deposit approximately 8o mg. (Av. deposit 781 mg. =- 1-23 rng,/sq. cm.) 
Carrying medium = 0*5 % saponin solution in water + 10% ethyl alcohol. 
Insecticide = W. 214 Dorris rosin {Derris elliptica Changi). 

Temp. = 61'" F. Rel. humidity — 58 6. 


Date of trial 22 Feb. 

1940. 




Cone, of 


No. of 




resin 

Log. cone. 

insects 




mg./l. 

mg./l. 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

58 

0*0 

00 


10 

I 0000 

60 

0-0 

0-0 


20 

1*3010 

63 

4*8 

3*3354 


40 

I '602 1 

63 

1-6 

28556 

1*35 

80 

1-9031 

63 

25*4 

4*3380 

for /^ — 0 05 

120 

20792 

52 

53*9 

5*0979 

A^ = 9*49 

160 

2*2041 

60 

78-3 

5-7824 


240 

23802 

56 

96 -4 

6-7995 





Fable 15 



Deposit approximately 80 mg. 

(Av. deposit 85 0 mg. = 1-34 mg./sq. cm.) 

Carrying medium —0-5 % saponin solutioii in 

water + i o 

ethyl alcohol. 

Insecticide — W. 214 1 

[.)erris resin (Derris elliptica Changi). 


Temp. 

= 60” F. Rel. humidity = 

-58-0%. 



Date of trial 13 Mar. 

1940. 




Cone, of 


No. of 




resin 

Log. cone. 

insects 




mg./l. 

mg./l. 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

61 

4 9 

— 


40 

I 602 1 

f>5 

145 

3*9419 


60 

1-7782 

58 

43*8 

4-8440 


80 

1-9031 

60 

59*7 

5*2456 

11*33 

100 

2 0000 

67 

922 

6-4187 

for P—0-05 

120 

20792 

69 

86-3 

60939 

X^ — 11 070 

160 

2-2041 

57 

963 

67866 


240 

2-3802 

88 

1000 

[7*7501] 



Table i6 

Deposit approximately 150 mg. (Av. deposit 155 mg. — 2-44 mg./sq. cm.) 

Carrying medium — 0 5 ‘’o saponin solution in water -I- 10 ethyl alcohol. 

Insecticide = W. 214 Derris resin {Derris elliptica Changi). 

Temp. = 60-7"' F. Rel. humidity = 58-0%. 

Date of trial 13 Mar. 1940. 

Cone, of No. of 

resin Log. cone. insects 

mg./l. mg. /I. used % kill Probit 

Control — 70 — 

20 1-3010 66 23*5 42808 

40 i -6 o 2 i 62 568 5 *i 7 L 3 w = 5 

50 1-6990 60 69*1 5*4987 15*93 

60 1-7782 72 94*3 6-5805 forP=o-05 

70 1*8451 66 96-9 6-8663 X®= 11*070 

80 1-9031 60 loo-o [7*2551] 

2-0000 56 96*3 6-7866 


100 
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(6) Insects placed in a glass dish 9 cm. dtam. containing a circle of tricholene 

Table 17 


Deposit approximately 150 mg. (Av. deposit 150*0 mg. = 2*36 mg./sq. cm.) 
Carrying medium 0*5 % saponin solution in water + 10% ethyl alcohol. 
Insecticide = W. 214 Denis resin {Derris elliptica Changi). 


Temp. = 64° F. Rel. humidity = 60 
Date of trial 3 Apr. 1940. 


Cone, of 


No. of 

resin 

Log. cone. 

insects 

mg./l. 

mg./l. 

used 

Control 

— 

113 

90 

1*9542 

104 

100 

2*0000 

129 

no 

2*0414 

120 

120 

2*0792 

129 

130 

2II39 

107 

140 

21461 

112 

160 

2*2041 

98 


% kill 

Probit 


1*77 

— 


45*2 

4*8794 


511 

5*0276 

« = 5 

77*9 

5*7688 

X’ = 9'57 

73*2 

5*6189 

for P=o o5 

87*6 

6*1552 

x“ = 11*070 

88*2 

6*1850 


94*8 

6*6258 



Table i8 

Deposit approximately 300 mg. (Av. deposit 309 5 mg. = 4-86 mg./sq. cm.) 
Carrying medium 0 5 % saponin solution in water + 10% ethyl alcohol. 
Insecticide = W. 214 Derris resin {Derris elliptica Changi). 

Temp. = 64° F. Rel. humidity = 60 %. 

Date of trial 3 Apr. 1940. 

Cone, of No. o| 


resin 

mg./l. 

Log. cone, 
mg./l. 

insects 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

102 

0*98 

— 


50 

I *6990 

n6 

26*83 

4*3811 


60 

1*7782 

103 

5000 

5*0000 

w = 5 

65 

1*8129 

107 

50*91 

5*0226 

x‘' = 9'76 

70 

1*8451 

118 

70*03 

5*5244 

for P = oo5 

80 

1*9031 

108 

90*65 

6*3225 

1 1*070 

90 

1*9542 

100 

96*96 

6*8808 


110 

2*0414 

116 

100*0 

[7*5490] 



of 150 mg. These two curves were obtained using insects from the same culture, sprayed on 
the same day and with the conditions otherwise the same. A curve obtained for a deposit 
of 78 mg. showed a reduction in mortality from that in which 85 mg. were used but this 
curve was obtained with a different culture of insects on a different day under different con- 
ditions. This reduction appears too great to be accounted for by the decrease in deposit 
which is very slight and serves to indicate the variation likely to occur from one week to the 
next and to emphasize the necessity for care before comparisons are made. With the divshes 
containing tricholene similar results were obtained, the scries with a deposit of 300 mg. 
showing a marjked increase in toxicity over that with a deposit of 150 mg., the conditions 
otherwise being the same. 

These experiments also indicate that if the technique is altered the effect of a given deposit 
is altered. A deposit of 150 mg. in a bare dish gave a much greater mortality at any given 
concentration than 150 mg. in a dish containing tricholene. The experiments are not strictly 
comparable, but taken together with others this point is established with a high degree of 
certainty. In the instance mentioned the reduction in kill when the dishes contain tricholene 
can be explained by the absorption of surplus spray by the cloth. 
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From this evidence it is clear that there can be no satisfactory basis for exploring the effect 
of liquid insecticides until a technique has been worked out for ensuring that each insect 
receives a known dose of poison. For this reason most of the work described in this paper 
has been devoted to devising an apparatus capable of delivering an equal dose of insecticide 
to each test insect and at the same time to treating, without undue fatigue, a number of 
insects sufficiently large for statistical analyses. 



Loj? concentration mg./l- De'rris resin W214 

Fiji. 4. Graphs nos. 1-5 showinji effect of deposit on mortality and effect of technique on mortality. Test 
insect adult Oryzaefyhilus surittaniensis, insecticide Derris resin W214. (i) 78rnji. deposit on bare dish; 
(2) 85 mg. deposit on bare dish; (3) 155 mg. deposit on bare dish; (4) 150 mg. deposit on dish with 
tricholcne; (5) 309 5 mg, deposit on dish with tricholene. (See Tables i4-~i8 and te.\;t, pp. 160-3, 165.) 

Iirrors due to variation in insect resistance. 

Variation in insect resistance may be from one individual to another or from one popula- 
tion to another. Several workers have investigated the sources of individual variation and it 
has been established with a greater or less degree of certainty that with a given instar of a 
given species the resistance may vary according to the age and sex of the individuals. The 
^vide individual variation that is found to occur when these two factors are standardized can 
<^nly be accounted for by what may be termed heredity factors, and there is so far no in- 
formation adequate to show whether or not this individual variation can be reduced by 
suitable selection. Nelson et al. (1934) found a slight improvement in uniformity through 
inbreeding from a single pair without any loss of resistance. In this laboratory the aphides 
bsed for test purposes have frequently been raised from a single individual, but no com- 
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parative data have been obtained to show that this results in any greater uniformity in indi- 
vidual resistance than when this technique was not adopted. So far no work has been done 
to obtain homozygous test insects and to investigate the effect of this on variation of 
resistance. 

It appears certain that the resistance of the population as a whole may change its level to 
a given poison in a few generations. 'Fhe reasons for this change of level are not known. 
Presumably, if it were possible to rear the insects under identical conditions, a stable 
equilibrium would be reached, but since factors such as population density appear to in- 
fluence the resistance this is not an easy matter, so that, although by a rigid standardization 
of rearing technique this variation may be reduced, it must always be recognized as liable 
to occur. It is possible to approximate to standard conditions of rearing only with insects 
attacking stored goods. With plant insects the conditions are influenced by the stage of 
growth of the plant and the conditions necessary for plant health and they are therefore much 
more difficult to standardize. In this laboratory the insects attacking stored goods are reared 
in a room kept at a constant temperature and humidity and with the other conditions such as 
food and population density kept reasonably constant. No attempt has been made to 
standardize the conditions of rearing of the plant insects ; attention has been entirely directed 
to providing healthy plants in conditions which are to them unnatural and to discover which 
of these conditions favour the continuous production of healthy insects. Over the period 
during which our experiments have been made, although some alteration in resistance levels 
has been observed, there have been no major changes when insects were used which have 
been carefully reared and which appeared healthy, judged by external appearance. 

Errors due to variation in general technique. 

In addition to a slow change in the resistance of the population from one generation to the 
next, differences in resistance may be produced by more immediate conditions of pre- 
treatment. If insects of a given population are divided into batches and are kept at different 
temperatures for some time before treatment, there is some evidence to show that those kept 
at the higher temperatures are less resistant than those kept at the lower. 'Fhe effect of 
humidity does not appear to be so noticeable (Gough, 1939). It also appears that the period 
of removal from their food before treatment has some effect and this should be standardized 
as far as possible (Gough, 1939; Crauford- Benson, 1938 a). No assessment has been made 
of the effect of handling the insects, but it is quite possible that this may have some effect on 
their resistance and it is very diflicult to ensure tliat each insect is treated equally in this 
respect. 

There is evidence to show that conditions of after-treatment are also important in affecting 
the resistance. Here again temperature is the factor chiefly insisted upon, but it would seem 
that when testing contact sprays in aqueous media, humidity may also play a large part since 
it affects the r^ite of evaporation of the carrying medium. Presumably a low humidity causing 
a rapid rate of evaporation may reduce the effect of the poison, due to its being thrown out of 
suspensions or solution in the carrying medium and thus preventing penetration into the 
organism. The humidity of the microclimate around the insects is greatly influenced by the 
nature of the container in which the test insects are kept after spraying and it is suggested 
that precautions should be taken to ensure that this microclimate is kept the same in every 
case. 
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The effect of variation in the general technique is illustrated by the data set out in 
Tables 14-18 and the curves shown in Text-fig. 4, graphs 1-5. In the earliest experiments 
with small insects such as Oryzaephilus surinamensis L., Ahasverus advena Watl. and 
Laemophloeus turcicus Grouv. a glass Petri dish was used in which the insects were sprayed ; 
they were then kept in the dish until examined. Using a carrying medium of water con- 
taining from 5-10% of ethyl alcohol or acetone and either 0*570 saponin or 0*25% sul- 
phonated lorol, it was found that with deposits of much more than 80 mg. per dish of 9 cm. 
diam., many of the insects tended to stick to the dish. Nearly all the insects so affected were 
dead and it is not possible to state whether this was partly responsible for their death or not. 
Some experiments were carried out to compare the effect of spraying Oryzaephilus surina- 
mensis in a bare Petri dish with one in which a circle of absorbent material (tricholene) 
covering the floor of the dish had been placed. In the bare dishes deposits of approximately 
80 mg. and approximately 150 mg. and in the dishes containing tricholene of approximately 
150 and 300 mg. were tested. The data obtained show the very great effect of an alteration 
of some factors in the physical environment of the insect during and after spraying when all 
the other conditions such as dosage, concentration, temperature and humidity are kept the 
same. The addition of the circle of tricholene not only completely prevented sticking, but 
compared with a bare dish, it greatly decreased the mortality at a given dose and concentra- 
tion and altered the slope of the dosage mortality curve, the slope being steeper when dishes 
containing tricholene were used. The reason for these changes are not clear; reduction in 
mortality at a given dose is probably due to absorption of the excess spray fluid by the cloth, 
but it is not easy to understand why the curves are steeper when tricholene is used. 

'Phe results using a bare dish with a deposit of 150 mg. gave a high value and this 
heterogeneity was probably due to the extent to which the insects were stuck to the dish. 
By using a circle of tricholene, this difliculty was prevented, the test was made more sensitive 
and a very wide range of deposits might be used. This technique was therefore adopted. 

The considerable difference in mortality that can be obtained with a given concentration 
of poison by varying the conditions of spraying such as the weight of deposit and nature of 
environment, emphasize the futility of translating directly the results of laboratory experi- 
ments to recommendations for field use and of attempting to compare the toxicity of insecti- 
cides that have not been tested under conditions which are as nearly identical as possible. 
With any technique using spraying or dipping metJiods it is difficult to ensure that each 
insect remains under comparable conditions after treatment. It may remain on a surface wet 
with the poisonous liquid or crawl on to a part of the container which is dry and it does not 
appear possible to arrange for complete uniformity of environment after spraying. 

The factors outlined are recognized or suspected of causing variation in response to 
poisoning, but there may also be others of great importance which have not so far been dis- 
covered. The most that can be done at present is to standardize the technique as much as 
possible, and by this means to attempt to control the important variables, both known and 
unknown. 

Spraying technique 

The technique at present adopted varies slightly with the species of insect. It is not 
possible to state rigid rules which will apply to all species of insects since some alterations 
may be necessary with different species and for different instars, but two examples, those of 
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the insects most frequently used in this work, should make clear the procedure in all its 
essential points. 

(a) For aphides, e.g. Macrosiphoniella sanborni Gill, and Aphis rumicis L 

(1) In all tests the adult parthenogenetic viviparous females are used. The insects are 
removed from the plant and placed in glass tubes a few hours before spraying, ten individuals 
to a tube. With Aphis rumicis the plants are cut the previous day and placed in a large glass 
jar overnight; by the morning a large number of the individuals required are wandering and 
are transferred to tubes by means of a camel hair brush. If the insects are removed directly 
from the plant to the tube while still feeding, there is liable to be risk of injury to the insect 
by damaging the mouth parts. With Macrosiphoniella sanborni it is only necessary to tap the 
plants for the individuals required for test to fall off. They are thus easily collected in a con- 
tainer from which they are transferred to tubes. By these methods adequate randomization 
is secured if there are large numbers of insects in good condition, but a further randomization 
is made by mixing the tubes. 

(2) The nozzle of the apparatus is centred and the gap at the bottom checked. About 
25 c.c. of the control solution is then sprayed through to get an equilibrium set up in the 
apparatus and the deposit is checked by weighing. Once the apparatus has been set up and 
standardized, it is usually only necessary to do from three to five weighings to obtain the 
required deposit and to check it. A standard Petri dish is used, 8*5 cm. diam. with a ground- 
glass cover. For most general purposes, 5 c.c. of insecticide are placed in the reservoir and 
the pressure adjusted to give deposits of the order of 300-350 mg. in the apparatus described, 
this requiring an air pressure of 14-16 cm. of mercury, using a gap of 0-5 in. between the 
bottom of the tower and the spray plate. 

(3) The insects are transferred from the tubes to Petri dishes containing circles of tri- 
cholene covering the bottom. They are then placed in the aj^paratus and sprayed. The 
spraying is usually replicated five times for each concentration, three replicates being a 
minimum. 

(4) After spraying the dishes are removed, a leaf of the food plant added and the top of the 
dish is covered with muslin which is held by a rubber band. I'he dishes containing the 
sprayed insects are put on trays and removed to a cool damp place, usually a basement room 
keeping a relatively constant temperature. The insects are inspected the following day and 
classified as normal, slightly affected, badly affected, moribund, and dead. Fresh food is 
added and a second inspection is made the day after, if necessary. 

fables 20-21 and Text-fig. 5, graphs 7, 8, show the type of biological data obtained by 
this technique. 

(b) For insects attacking stored products e.g, Oryzaephilus surinamensis L 

(1) Cultures are selected which are between 30 and 40 days old; it is estimated that in 
such cultures any individual adult should not be more than a week old. The adults are 
removed into tubes, usually twenty insects to each tube on the day before the experiment. 

(2) and (3). The procedure is the same as with aphides. 

(4) After spraying, the dishes are covered with a muslin cover held in place by a rubber 
band (no food is added) and removed to the constant temperature and humidity room, each 



Tables 19-21. Typical curves obtained with the final technique described and showing the 
resistance levels of Oryzaephilus surinamensis L., Macros! phoniella sanborni Gill, and 
Aphis rumicis L. to pure roienone 

Insecticides used: pure crystallized rotenone. 

Table 19 

Test insect: adult Oryzaephilus surinamensis L. 

Deposit approximately 300 mg, (Av. deposit 31 1 mg. = 4-89 mg,/sq. cm.) 

Carrying medium = 0 5% saponin solution in water + 10% ethyl alcohol. 


Temp. 

= 61'' F. Rel. humidity- 52%. 


Date of trial 

10 Apr. 1940. 

Cone, of 


No. of 




rotenone 

Log. cone. 

insects 




mg./l. 

mg./l. 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

87 

3\S 

— 


g-Q* 

0996 

92 

31 

3*1337 

n = 3 

210 

1*322 

93 

3*0 

31192 


309 

1*490 

94 

11*4 

3*7945 

for P — 0 05 

408 

i*6ii 

98 

32'3 

4*5407 

x " = 7 * 8 i 5 

519 

i-7i5 

93 

60 0 

5*2533 


6i-8 

1*791 

96 

86*1 

6*0848 



• Point omitted from calculation of and the regression line. 


Table 20 

Test insect : Aphis rumicis L. (viviparous parthenogenetic females). 

Insects placed in a glass dish 9 cm. diam. containing a circle of tricholene. 
Deposit approximately 300 mg. (Av. deposit 327 4 mg. — 514 mg./sq. cm.) 
Carrying medium = 0-5 % saponin solution in water + 10% ethyl alcohol. 
Date of trial 9 July 1940. 

Cone, of No. of 


rotenone 

mg./l. 

Log. cone, 
mg./l. 

insects 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

49 

4*08 

— 


6 

0*7782 

48 

13*1 

3*8783 


8 

0*9031 

52 

298 

4*4698 


9 

09542 

49 

21*3 

4*2039 


10 

1 *0000 

50 

37*4 

4*6787 

w = 8 

1 1 

1*0414 

52 

45*9 

4*8970 

X“ = 5 *n 

12 

1*0792 

54 

421 

4*8007 

for P=o*05 

14 

1*1461 

50 

584 

5*2121 

16*919 

16 

1*2041 

48 

58*7 

5*2198 


18 

1*2553 

50 

70*8 

5*5476 


20 

1*3010 

49 

80*9 

5*8742 



Table 21 

Test insect: Macrosiphoniella sanborni Gill (viviparous parthenogenetic females). 

Insects placed on a tricholene circle, then sprayed and the tricholene circle 
placed in a 9 cm. Petri dish and the dish covered with damp cellophane. 
Deposit approximately 350 mg. (Av. deposit 348 0 rng.=^5'47 mg./sq. cm.) 
Temp. = 65® F. Uel. humidity = 75 %. Date of trial i6 July 1940. 


Cone, of 


No. of 




rotenone 

Loc. cone. 

insects 




mg./l. 

mg./l. 

used 

% kill 

Probit 


Control 

— 

49 

2*04 

— 


2 

0*3010 

47 

2*2 

2-9859* 


4 

0*6021 

51 

32*0 

4*5323 

« = 5 

6 

0*7782 

51 

580 

5*2019 

X‘‘* = 4*7 

8 

0*9031 

50 

63*3 

5*3319 

for P~o o$ 

10 

I 0000 

50 

77*6 

5*7588 

X--- 11*07 

12 

1*0792 

51 

90*0 

6*2816 


14 

11461 

49 

93*8 

6*5382 


16 

1*2041 

St 

100*0 

7*0754 



• Point not used in calculating x* and the regression line. 
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set of five is removed to the room before spraying the next set. They are inspected on the 
following day and a second inspection is made if necessary the day after. 

Tables 17-19 and Text-figs. 4, 5, graphs 4-6, show examples of the type of biological data 
obtained with this technique. 

These two techniques cover the procedure necessary for testing most species of insects, 
slight modification only being necessary for individual cases. It seems, however, likely that 
some modifications may produce greater uniformity of results, particularly any that help 
to standardize the conditions after treatment. Some further experiments have already been 
made with this end in view. 



Log concentration, pure rotenone mg./l. 


Fig. 5. Graphs nos. 6-8 showing type of data obtained with the technique described, and the resistance 
levels of three test insects, Macrosiphoniella sanbortHy Aphis rumicis and Oryzaephilus surinamemis. 
Curves obtained using pure rotenone as toxic agent. (6) Oryzaephilus surinamensis \ (7) Aphis rumicis \ 
Macrosiphoniella sanborni. (See Tables 19-21.) 

Summary 

An outline of the general problem of the evaluation of liquid contact insecticides is given. 
A summary of the laboratory methods of evaluation already described and the reasons for the 
adoption of the procedure described are outlined. An account is made of the development 
of the spraying apparatus together with experiments on factors likely to cause variation in 
the replication and distribution of the deposit. The apparatus finally adopted is described 
and data are presented on its physical performance. The selection and rearing of test insects 
is described. An account is made of the factors in the technique which may cause errors in 
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the determination of the dosage-mortality data, with some experiments. The technique at 
present adopted is described, with examples of the dosage-mortality curves obtained. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr Tattersfield for his helpful advice and criticism and to 
Dr J. T. Martin for his help in the work and for various suggestions. I also wish to express 
my thanks to Prof. J. W. Munro of the Imperial College of Science and Technology in whose 
department and under whose direction the preliminary work was carried out. 

I am indebted to the Hawthorndale laboratories of Imperial Chemical Industries for 
stocks of Macrosiphoniella sanborni Gill, and Plutella maculipennis Curtis and to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Colonial Development Fund for grants which have 
made this work possible. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 8«-d 

{a) Original apparatus with mixing tower and settling chaniher. The spray plate which tits at the bottom 
when in use is shown on the left of the apparatus. The air line with filter, reducing valve, pressure 
gauge and air-flow meter is shown on the panel. 

{h) Photograph of apparatus used for a considerable amount of experimental work using a glass tower, scent- 
spray nozzle and spray table without universal adjusting device. 

(c) Photograph of apparatus finally decided upon with metal tower, specially designed nozzle and spray table 
with universal adjustment. 

Photograph of atomizing nozzle and mounting. 
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SOIL CONDITIONS AND THE TAKE-ALL DISEASE OF WHEAT 

VI. THE EFFECT OF PLANT NUTRITION UPON DISEASE RESISTANCE 


By S. D. GARRETT 

Rothamsted Experimental Station^ Harpenden, Herts 

Field observations on the effect of fertilizer treatment upon occurrence of take-all in wheat, 
found in the literature, are concerned chiefly with the beneficial influence of superphosphate 
in the control of this disease on Australian soils, some of which are notoriously deficient in 
phosphate (Griffiths, 1933; Samuel, 1934). Few precision experiments have been reported. 
Rosen & Elliott (1923) carried out an experiment involving three treatments, viz. farmyard 
manure at the rate of 10 tons/acre, a 4-8-3 general fertilizer at the rate of 400 lb. /acre, and 
burnt lime at the rate of 1 ton/acre. The percentages of whiteheads on the different f acre 
plots at harvest were as follows: control plot (untreated) 80%, farmyard manure plot 45 %, 
artificial fertilizer plot 7 % and lime plot 95 %. The average yields per acre were as follows: 
untreated plot 4 bushels, manure plot 14-3 bushels, fertilizer plot 18-4 bushels, and lime 
plot a total failure. The action of lime in increasing the disease was elucidated by Garrett 
(1936), since when some striking examples of its disease-promoting effect have been noted 
on English farms. The remaining data of Rosen & Elliott indicate that nutrition of the host 
plant may be a factor of importance in determining the influence of infection upon crop 
yield. Whilst adequate manuring may not appreciably check the mycelial advance of 
Ophiobolus along the root system to the crown, it may yet minimize the influence of infection 
upon the plant^s growth and yield. Doughty et al (1929), in a survey of a field experiment 
upon the top dressing of wheat with i -| cwt. sulphate of ammonia, recorded a mean incidence 
of 25% of whiteheads in four top-dressed plots, as against a mean of 33% for the four 
untreated control plots. 

The previous papers of this series (Garrett, 1936 et seq.) dealt with the effect of soil 
conditions upon the activity and survival of the causal fungus; the experiment here described 
is concerned with the effect of soil conditions upon the resistance to disease of the host 
plant. 

Experimental 

Wheat plants grown in sand culture under five different manurial treatments were inoculated at a 
suitable stage with Ophiobolus and the development of disease recorded at the end of the experiment, 
together with its effect upon the yield of grain. The saijd-culture technique was adapted from that 
devised by Gregory & Crowther (1928) for the first of a series of experiments upon the nutrition of the 
barley plant. Gregory & Crowther grew three barley plants in 30 lb. of sand per pot. In this experi- 
ment with Ophiobolus, single wheat plants were grown in 7 in. amber glass flower pots holding 10 lb. 
of washed sand ; the amounts of nutrients given per pot were therefore one-third of those given by 
Gregory & Crowther to each of their pots, but the amounts per plant were the same. Where a pathogenic 
organism is concerned single plant pot culture has one important advantage over the more usual 
method of growing three or more plants in a pot; by the latter method, surviving plants in a pot derive 
a nutritional advantage if one or more of the original complement is killed or seriously retarded in 
growth by the disease. 
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Five nutrient treatments were compared, each nutrient series containing eighteen inoculated pots 
and six uninoculated or control pots. The treatments were as follows ; 



N 


KjO 

NPK 

0-50 

0-17 

0-33 

PK^N 

0-17 

0-17 

0'33 

NK 

0-50 

0-057 

0-33 

NP iK 

0-50 

0-17 

o-ii 

1 (NPK) 

0-17 

0-057 

oil 


In the full nutrient or NPK series, each plant received the same amounts of N, P and K as were 
given by Gregory & Crowther to their barley plants. In three of the remaining series, each of the 
three nutrients was deficient in turn by tw^o-thirds of the full amount. In the fifth series, all three 
nutrients were present in only one-third of the full amount. The composition of the full nutrient 
solution actually employed was similar in respect of all constituents except phosphate to one of those 
used by Richards & Shih (1940) and Vk^as as follows: 


NaNOa 

g. per pot 

1-52 

Ca(N0,)2.4H20 

211 

NaaHPO^.uHaO 

0-833 

CaCl2.6H20 

0-123 

MgS04.7H.,() 

0-417 

K,S(h 

o -()]7 


Subsequent to planting, an addition was made to each pot of 0-0033 g. MnS04 and of 0-037 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of FeCla-hfLO; each of these was given in 100 c.c. of water. 

In setting up the experiment, the complete solution for each manurial series was made up in amount 
sufficient for the twenty-four pots to be filled, hut with omission of the sodium phosphate. The 
phosphate solution, which had previously been adjusted to pH 6-9, was added to the aliquot of nutrient 
solution measured out for each individual pot, and the resulting fine suspension shaken and poured 
onto the sand. After all the pots had been set up, three seeds of Red Marvel spring wheat were sown 
in each pot on 26 Mar., and the n-sulting seedlings thinned to one per pot one week later. 'Fhe pots 
were randomized on four parallel benches in a large cornparmient of the glasshouse. 

The question of inoculation received particular consideration. In the field, the degree of injury 
caused by the disease must largely depend upon the stage of plant growth at which the fungus reaches 
the crown of the plant. The importance of the spatial interval between inoculum and crown of the 
plant was demonstrated by Fellows & Ficke (1934) for one particular soil type. The time interval 
between contact of the root with the inoculum and infection of the crown by the fungus depends, 
however, not only upon the spatial interval benveen inoculum and crown,, but also upon rate of growth 
of the fungus along the roots (CJarrett, 1936). I'his relationship was well demonstrated by the experi- 
ments of Winter (1939), who also derived mathematical formulae expressing the relationship of disease 
injury to amount and distribution of inoculum in the soil, on the one hand, and to soil conditions and 
the resulting growth rate of the runner Iiyphae, on the other (Winter, 1940). 

Although plants may be killed in the early stages of grow'th in the field, the disease is more commonly 
expressed in the development of whiteheads ; production of the disease in this form was therefore made 
the object of this pot experiment. If the inoculation were to take effect too soon, the plants would be 
killed before heading; if too late, grain would develop in the ears before the disease had had time to 
cause seriou.s interference. It was finally decided to bury a 0*25 cm. layer (50 g.) of sand + 3 */o 
cornmeal inoculum at a depth of 10 cm. below the seed and 5 cm. aht)ve the bottom of the pot; the 
seed was planted at a depth of 2 cm. Unfortunately, this inoculation was rendered completely in- 
effective through w^atcrlogging. During the first 3 w'ecks of the experiment, the moisture content 
of the sand was maintained at 7o‘;’o saturation, tlie drainage hole at the bottom of the glass pot having 
been plugged with paraffin wax. Insufficient allow'ance was made, however, for the sinking of the 
water in the sand, which proceeded to such an extent as to involve the inoculum layer in the saturated 
or subsaturated zone. For this reason, presumably, no infection occurred in any pot from the original 
inoculum layer, as w-as verified at washing out of the roots after harv-^est. On i May, approximately 
one month after planting, the seedlings w^ere reinoculated by the insertion of two i in. lengths of 
infected wheat straw into the sand on cither side of and immediately below the crown. This second 
inoculation proved to be effective and fortunately timed. 
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In the earlier stages of growth, but not later, the plants required support from a wire ring. The 
moisture content of the sand was maintained at 70 % saturation for the first 3 weeks, but after 
that, the paraffin plugs were removed from the drainage holes, and the pots stood in glass saucers and 
watered from a can. Neither rust nor mildew developed on leaves or stem of any plant, nor did any 
mould growth subsequently appear upon the whiteheads. A severe infestation of aphides threatened 
to develop, but was checked by fumigation with nicotine on two consecutive occasions. A test exposure 
of growing Petri dish colonies of Ophiobolus to a nicotine fumigation had previously shown that the 
growth of the fungus suffered no perceptible check from the fumigant. 

The ears emerged during the first week of June; towards the end of the month, whiteheads appeared 
in series ^(NPK) and subsequently in other series. No precise count of whiteheads was possible, 
however, owing to the various gradations between completely empty whiteheads and well-filled heads. 
The ears of the plants were not harvested until the ear-chaff had completely lost every trace of green 
and the ears were judged to be almost dead ripe; the phosphate-deficient series, NKJP, were some 
days later in ripening, and were harvested a few days after the other series. The ears were placed in 
labelled paper bags ; the grain was rubbed out of each ear and weighed one month later. 

After harvesting the ears, the root systems of the plants were washed out for examination. At this 
■time, the pH of the sand was tested in three pots of each series ; values were just over seven in almost 
every pot, and the reaction of the sand would therefore have been favourable to the progress of infection 
in every series. Inspection of the root systems after washing out showed that satisfactory infection of the 
roots from the straw inoculum had occurred in every inoculated pot of the experiment. After washing 
out, the plants were split up into their constituent tillers, and classified according to the degree of 
visible infection of tiller-base and root system. The number of tillers with Ophiobolus-hhckmtd stem- 
bases was recorded for each experimental series ; doubtful cases in which blackening was just com- 
mencing were given a half mark, and the halves subsequently added up to the nearest whole number. 
At the same time, the number of tillers with majority of roots severely infected was also recorded for 
each series. In the remaining tillers the root systems were also extensively infected, but a majority of 
the roots could be classed as only moderately to lightly infected, with a proportion which were 
apparently healthy (see Table i). 

Table i . Degree of visible infection of stem-base and root system of 
ear-bearing tillers 




% tillers with 

% tillers with 


Mean no. of 

Ophiobolus- 

majority of 


car-bearing tillers 

blackened 

roots severely 


per plant 

stem-bases 

infected 

NPK 

5-5 

20 

66 

PKiN « 

4-3 

21 

35 

NKiP 

49 

41 

68 

NPiK 

4-8 

39 

79 

KNPK) 

4'3 

52 

6S 


In accordance with expectation, deficiency of nitrogen reduced tillering to a greater extent 
than deficiency of phosphate or of potash. The lowest percentage figures for Ophiobolus- 
blackened stem-bases are those of 20 and 21 for series NPK and PKJN, respectively. Series 
NK|P and NPJK are approximately equal with 41 and 39%, respectively, whilst series 
^(NPK) is highest with over 50 % of blackened stem-bases. Infection figures for the root 
systems agree only in a general way with those for the stem-bases. Thus the percentage of 
tillers with majority of roots severely infected was’ of the same order (65-68 %) for three 
series, viz. NPK, NK|P and J(NPK). It was much lower than this for series PKJN 
(35 %) and somewhat higher for series NP|K (79 %). Thus, whilst a deficiency of P or K, 
or of all three nutrients together, tends to increase the degree of visible infection, a deficiency 
of N appears to reduce it. The healthier appearance of the N-deficient root systems at the 
time of washing out was particularly striking. 

Figures for mean grain weight per plant in each series may next be considered (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Mean grain weight per plant {g.) 


17 


NPK 

Control 

^•JJ±o*37 

Inoculated 

‘^• 07 ± 0‘55 

% reduction in 
yield due to 
infection 

3 

PKiN 

7*5<? + o ’56 

5.97 ± 0*37 

24 

NKiP 

5*(?o + 0-37 

2 - 95 ± 0‘32 

49 

NPJK 

<!?*22 + 0*28 

^' 5 i± 0 ’^S 

21 

HNPK) 

6’^^j±o-i7 

3'86 ± 0-40 

43 


The following conclusions concern the significance of the differences in Table 2. 

(1) In the control pots, deficiencies of N and of K, respectively, failed significantly to 
depress the yield below that of the full nutrient series, NPK. Deficiency of P greatly 
reduced yield; deficiency of all three nutrients, however, resulted in a significantly smaller 
depression in yield. 

(2) In the inoculated pots, a significant depression in yield occurred in all four deficiency 
series. 

(3) Infection significantly reduced yield in every series except that receiving the full 
nutrient solution, NPK. Percentage reduction in yield due to the disease is highest in series 
NK,^P and next in series J(NPK), 

Of particular interest is the fact that deficiencies of N and of K, which failed significantly 
to depress yield in the control series, nevertheless significantly reduced yield in the inocu- 
lated series. Also of interest is the fact that deficiency of P alone reduced the yield more 
severely, in both control and inoculated series, than the deficiency of all three nutrients 
together. Although with this particular scale of nutrients and nutrient deficiencies, phos- 
phate deficiency produced the most striking reduction in yield, it would be unwise to stress 
too far the parallel between this experimental result and Australian observations. The chief 
conclusion to be drawn from this experiment is that any nutrient deficiency, if sufficiently 
severe, is likely to intensify the loss in yield through disease. 

Summary 

Red Marvel spring wheat plants were grown singly in sand culture in 7 in. glass flower 
pots, under conditions of full nutrient supply, and under deficiencies of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash and of all three together, respectively. After one month’s growth, the plants 
were inoculated with Ophiobolus by the insertion of two pieces of infected wheat straw into 
the sand on each side of and just below the crown. 

Satisfactory root infection occurred in every plant inoculated, but was lightest in the 
nitrogen-deficient plants, whilst the potash-deficient plants exhibited a rather more intense 
root infection than those of any other series. Percentage infection of the stem-bases was 
lowest in the full nutrient and in the nitrogen-deficient plants, and highest in the series 
deficient in all three nutrients. 

In the uninoculated control plants, a significant depression in grain yield was produced 
only by the deficiency of phosphate; in the inoculated plants, however, deficiency in any one 
of the three plant nutrients significantly reduced grain yield. Infection significantly reduced 
yield in every series except that receiving full nutrients; the percentage reduction was 
greatest in the phosphate-deficient plants. 
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DISEASE OF WHEAT 

VII. SURVIVAL OF OPHIOBOLUS GRAMINIS ON THE ROOTS 
OF DIFFERENT GRASSES 

By S, D. GARRETT 

Rothamsted Experimental Station^ Harpenden, Herts 

Occasional observations on the relative susceptibility of different grass species to infection 
by Ophioholus graminis are to be found in the majority of papers on the take-all disease ; 
extensive experimental tests have been conducted only by Kirby (1922, 1925), Padwick 

6 Henry (1933), Russell (1934) and Winter (1939). The tests were carried out in glasshouse 
pots ; observations were made by Kirby after 5 months in the first and after i year in the 
second test, by Padwick & Henry after 7I weeks, by Russell after 14 weeks and again after 

7 months, and by Winter after 5^ weeks and again after 5 months. All these authors 
supplemented their pot tests by observations on wild grasses collected from the field. On 
tabulating their results, and comparing them with a series of three similar tests made by 
the writer, fair agreement was observed except for the first trial by Kirby (1922). In this 
trial, Kirby obtained notably fewer positive results than the other investigators, recording 
as resistant to infection a number of species which were otherwise unanimously agreed to 
be susceptible. In his second trial, Kirby (1925) expressed his results solely by the relative 
abundance of perithecia on the inoculated plants after i year. This criterion was certainly 
consistent with Kirby’s (1925) expressed view that ‘the ascospores constitute the inoculum 
for the vast majority of infections’, though this view has since been challenged (Garrett, 
1939). Moreover, Miiller-Kogler (1938) has since reported that numerous perithecia may 
be formed superficially in the tissues of plants resistant to the further progress of infection ; 
this observation has been confirmed by the writer. With the exception of Kirby, therefore, 
these different investigators agreed that species of the following genera were susceptible to 
attack, viz. Agropyron^ Bromus^ Festuca, Hordeum and Lolium, and also the species Dactylis 
glomerata; as resistant were classified species of Agrostis and Avena and also the species 
Phleum pratense. No conclusion could be reached concerning the susceptibility of Poa spp., 
which appeared more variable in this respect than species of other genera. 

Although infection by Ophioholus may impair the efficiency of individual plants of 
susceptible grass species, even leading in extreme cases to death of the individual, it is 
rarely likely to be the factor limiting the productivity of the pasture as an ecological whole, 
Such loss of productivity can only occur when the dominant species is highly susceptible 
to attack by Ophioholus \ an example is furnished by the almost pure stands of Hordeum 
murinutn seen in South Australia. The agricultural importance of grass hosts is to be sought 
firstly in the origin of the disease in virgin grasslands, and secondly in the indefinite 
survival of the fungus in temporary pastures from one cereal crop to the next, as well as 

[ 32s ] 


/ 
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on susceptible grass weeds on fallows and in other crops. Neither in Canada nor in Australia 
is the appearance of take-all in the wheat crops generally long delayed after the plough 
has first been put into the virgin land. Thus Sanford (1929), after surveying the Alberta 
wheat crops in 1928 for root rots, chief amongst which was take-all, reported: ‘Where 
wheat follows breaking, the 0-9 (per cent) loss class was not exceeded, and a few of the 
fields have no recorded loss. These observations correspond with the data from surveys 
made in 1927 and earlier. However, there is a marked increase in the severity of the disease 
on the second crop following breaking. The severity of foot-rot in the third and fourth 
successive crop of wheat following breaking is often very marked, and the distribution of 
the disease is usually fairly general.’ From a similar survey of the cereal crops made in 
Saskatchewan, Russell (1934) concluded: 'O.graminis is present in the virgin sod; it seldom 
damages the first crop of wheat on new land to any great extent, but the second and 
subsequent crops of wheat may be severely diseased unless the wheat crops are alternated 
with summer fallow or crops of highly resistant plants.’ From South Australia, Griffiths 
(1933) remarked that take-all ‘frequently appears after the first crop, particularly when the 
foolish policy of growing several wheat crops in succession is adopted. There is no doubt 
that much of the present trouble has been caused by the general practice in the past of 
over-cropping new mallee areas with wheat.’ An English survey now in progress is showing 
that Ophioholus is apparently widely distributed in the old grassland areas of this country. 

These aspects of the take-all problem appeared to demand further study, in view of the 
lack of direct experimental evidence as to the relative efficiency of different species of 
grasses as propagators of Ophioholus, Whilst agreement between the results of the different 
inoculation trials discussed above had been fairly good, there were some discrepancies. 
For instance. Winter found that 38 days after inoculation, plants of Agrostis spica-venti 
seemed outwardly healthy; the roots appeared scarcely infected, and runner hyphae were 
sparsely distributed, in agreement with other observations on the resistance to infection 
of Agrostis spp. Yet, after 5 months, all inoculated plants were dead, and bore perithecia. 
Again, in tests by the writer, certain species, such as Anthoxanthum odoratum, Cynosurus 
cristatus and Poa spp., showed a variable amount of root discoloration, and were difficult 
to classify definitely either as susceptible or as resistant. Even apparently resistant species 
such as Avena elatior or Phleum pratense showed occasional discoloured lesions on the roots. 
In general, infection of the seminal roots was more severe than that of the crown roots 
in all species examined. Little reliance could be placed on the presence or absence of runner 
hyphae on the roots as a criterion of fundamental susceptibility, since Miillcr-Kogler (1938) 
has shown that Ophioholus hyphae will grow down the tap-roots of many dicotyledonous 
seedlings, which afterwards throw off the infection. Turner (1940) has demonstrated that 
the runner hyphae will grow along both seminal and crown roots of oats (albeit less rapidly 
than along those of wheat), but that infection proceeds no further after initial penetration 
of the outer foot cortex. In these grass host investigations, runner hyphae were observed 
by Winter and by the writer on the roots both of Avena elatior and of Phleum pratense, 
which otherwise appeared to be resistant. 

These difficulties were appreciated by Padwick (1935), who remarked ‘the mere fact 
that a plant is susceptible to attack by wheat foot-rotting pathogenes under the unusual 
conditions of experimental inoculation, especially in sterilized soil, does not give an adequate 
indication of the role which it may play in the problem of foot-rot of wheat’. Padwick 
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therefore employed a direct technique for determining the power of different grass species 
to act as perpetuators of Ophioholus. He sowed seed of four species of grasses, Agropyron 
teneruffiy A. cmtatum, A. repens ^ and Bromus inermisy in pots of black loam soil artificially 
inoculated with Ophioboliis; ten pots were sown with each species of grass, and two additional 
series of pots were included in the experiment, one left fallow and the other sown with 
Neslia paniculata (ball mustard), a dicotyledon. The plants were allowed to grow in the 
glasshouse for li months, after which the tops were cut off, and twenty-five wheat seeds 
sown amongst the roots in each pot. After 3 weeks, the wheat seedlings were removed 
and the degree of infection recorded. No infection was observed on those seedlings in the 
fallow unsterilized soil, showing that the fungus had died out during the 1 1 months’ interval 
between inoculating the soil and planting the test wheat seedlings; in the fallow-sterilized 
soil a very light infection of the w^heat seedlings was recorded. No infection occurred in 
either soil scries planted with the ball mustard. Appreciable infection of the test wheat 
seedlings occurred after sowing with all four grasses, the maximum disease rating being one 
of 16 '/i). In another type of experiment, Padwick demonstrated that Ophiobolus not only 
survived but also spread for distances of up to 12 in. in 7. I weeks, from a trench filled with 
corn-meal soil inoculum, along the roots of Agropyron tenerum, of A, repens and of wheat, 
respectively. 

Padwick’s technique was therefore adopted and extended for the present investigation; 
whereas Padwick only made one observation on the susceptibility of each grass species, the 
experiments here described provided for serial observations, through the planting of test 
wheat seedlings at regular intervals on the inverted sods of the inoculated grasses. No 
dicotyledons other than Trifolium pratense w'cre included in these experiments, since there 
is no field evidence to suggest that species of plants outside the Gramineae can carry 
Ophiobolus. This conclusion has been confirmed by the studies of Muller- Kbgler (1938), 
who investigated the reaction of seventy-three dicotyledons to inoculation with Ophiobolus 
under soil conditions extremely conducive to infection, and found none to be infected to 
any appreciable extent. He divided the species into four groups: (i) showing no signs of 
infection ; (2) showing growth of runner hyphae along the exterior of the roots, but a minimum 
of internal infection; (3) showing rapid infection of the primary root cortex, which was 
sloughed off by formation of a pcricyclic epidermis, with termination of the infection; 
(4) showing rapid infection i)f the prirnar}^ root cortex but no further progress of infection, 
presumably owing to pi'otoplasrnic incompatibility between host and parasite. 


Experimental 

The general plan of these experiments was as follow^s. The seed of different species of 
grasses was planted in wooden boxes over the minimal amount of Ophiobolus inoculum 
necessary to secure uniform infection of susceptible species; after a 2-months period of 
growth, the grass tops were cut oft and the sods inverted in the boxes, to simulate ploughing up. 
d'he boxes were stacked in a compartment of the glasshouse maintained as far as possible 
itt a constant temp^erature; at intervals, test wdieat seedlings were planted in the inverted 
sods of the different grasses, and examined for root infection after 3 weeks’ growth. In this 
way, the degree of survival of Ophiobolus on the root system of the different species of 
grasses could be determined. 
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Exp» 1 . The following species were employed: 

Agrostis alba var. stolonifera 
A. tenuis 

Alopecurus pratensis 
Anthoxanthum odoratum 
Avena elatior 
Cynosurus cristatus 
Dactylis glomerata 
Festuca ovina 


Festuca pratensis 
F. rubra 

F. rubra var. fallax 
Lolium italicum 
L. perenne 
Phleum pratense 
Poa pratensis 
P, trivialis 


The experiment was carried out in wooden seed boxes, 35x22x8 cm., filled with a 
mixture of three parts sand to one part of Harpenden allotment soil (by volume). The soil 
was diluted with sand so as to provide optimum conditions for Ophiobolus to infect and 
spread along the roots of the grasses (Garrett, 1936). Seven boxes were planted with each 
grass species, and fourteen boxes were left fallow, to serve as a check on the occurrence 
of the fungus in the unsterilized allotment soil. Inoculation was effected by spreading 
^ 5 *^ 8 * ^ sand 4-3% cornmeal culture of Ophiobolus (isolate obtained from wheat at 

Wareham, Dorset, in 1938) as a layer approximately 1-25 mm. deep on the surface of the 
soil in each flat before sowing the grass seed, which was then covered to a depth of approxi- 
mately 5 mm. with the same soil mixture. The boxes were planted on 24 July 1939, and 
placed outside in groups of twenty inside wooden frames covered with a wide-mesh white 
window netting, to keep out sparrows. A standard dose of plant nutrient solution was 
given to every box at 4, 5 and 6 weeks after planting; the total addition of nitrogen corre- 
sponded approximately to a field dressing of i cwt. of nitrate of soda/acre. 

, At the end of 2 months the majority of grasses had made satisfactory growth. Establish- 
ment has been good in all boxes, though the two Lolium spp. had appeared somewhat 
sickly in the early stages of growth, probably as a result of infection. The only grass which 
seemed to be dying in patches in consequence of attack of Ophiobolus was Alopecurus 
pratensis] growth was poor in the boxes of Festuca ovina^ F. rubra and F. rubra v^x. fallax, 
but, in the absence of uninoculated control boxes, the poor growth of the inoculated grasses 
could not be definitely ascribed to infection by Ophiobolus, At the end of the 2 months’ 
growing period, an individual plant from each one of the seven boxes belonging to each 
species was lifted for examination under the binocular dissecting microscope. An attempt 
was made to separate the different species into resistant and susceptible groups, according 
to the degree of root discoloration (Table i). 


Table i. Results of root examination 
Susceptible 
Alopecurus pratensis 
Dactylis glomerata 
4 Festuca spp. 

2 Lolium spp. 

Poa pratensis 


under binocular dissecting microscope 
Resistant 

2 Agrostis spp. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum 
Avena elatior 
Cynosurus cristatus 
Phleum pratense 
Poa trivialis 


In all species, infection of the seminal roots, as estimated by visible discoloration, was 
greater tfian that of the crown roots. The results of this examination coincided with those 
of previous tests made by the writer, and also in a general way with those of Padwick 
& Henry (1933), Russell (1934) and Winter (1939). 

On 26 and 28 Sept, the tops of the grasses were cut off with scissors close to soil level, 
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and the sods taken out of the boxes and replaced in an inverted position. The boxes were 
then stacked in covered piles in the glasshouse; the weekly mean air temperature varied 
from II to 19“ C., with an average of 15*4° C., during the remainder of the experiment. 
A sample of two boxes from each grass species at 3 and 7 weeks, and of one box at 12, 17 and 
22 weeks (double these numbers were available in the fallow series), was taken for planting 
with test wheat seedlings; fifty-five seeds of Little Joss wheat were planted per box, in 
order to obtain not less than fifty seedlings. After 3 weeks’ growth in the glasshouse, the 
wheat seedlings were washed out and examined for root infection, which was expressed as 
number of seminal roots infected per seedling (out of a possible maximum of six which 
can be produced by the seedling). Examination was made by naked eye alone of the root 
system floating out in water over a white background; a root was held to be infected when 
it showed one or more lesions with characteristic discoloration of the vascular cylinder. 
I'he end-point of infection thus selected does not always coincide with the complete 

Table 2. Survival of Ophiobolus graminis on roots of grasses, estimated by mean number of 
infected seminal roots per plant in test wheat seedlings, planted at intervals after inversion 
of grass sods 

Mean' in- 
fection figure 



After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

for the 


3 weeks 

7 weeks 

12 weeks 

17 weeks 

22 weeks 

5 samples 

Agrostis tenuis 

476 

469 

377 

3 40 

278 

3-88 

A. alba var. stolonifera 

4 -.SO 

4-54 

379 

3-08 

3-43 

3*87 

Poa pratensis 

4-58 

442 

326 

271 

1-87 

3-37 

Fcstuca rubra var. fallax 

4*33 

4*25 

3 -66 

2 04 

2-38 

3-33 

F. (wina 

436 

4-21 

278 

2-25 

I 28 

2-98 

Alopecurus pratensis 

4'44 

408 

2-00 

i -34 

2'13 

280 

J^oliutfi italicum 

4-27 

3-83 

2-41 

2-28 

— 

— 

L. perenne 

4*36 

374 

236 

176 

i‘ 5 i 

27s 

Dactylis glomeraia 

416 

441 

2-43 

i-6i 

0-83 

2*69 

Cynosurus cristatus 

332 

4-57 

2-69 

1-67 

0-59 ^ 

2‘57 

Fcstuca rubra 

325 

3-37 

3-48 

1-83 

— 

— 

F. pratensis 

3’37 

3*51 

2-57 

I -06 

0-30 

216 

A nthuxanthum odoratwn 

3-55 

3'04 

113 

053 

o*i8 

I 69 

Arena elatior 

175 

2 24 

1-91 

o-8o 

031 

I ‘40 

Poa trivialis 

2-53 

1-94 

038 

027 

004 

I 03 

Phlcum pratcnse 

2 ' 3 fj 

060 

0-40 

0-34 

0-17 

077 

Fallow 

019 

003 

002 

007 

0-04 

007 


absence of Ophiobolus from the root system of the test wheat seedling ; thus a light infection 
by a few hyphae may not produce a discoloured lesion visible to the naked eye. This 
distinction, although an important one, in no way detracts from the value of the selected 
end-point for its present purpose, viz. estimation of the relative amounts of Ophiobolus 
inoculum in the different boxes. It was unfortunate that no additional distinction could 
be made for this purpose between heavily and lightly infected roots, except at the expense 
of too much labour; as it is, the results give only a conser\"ative estimate of the differences 
actually observed in degree of infection of the test wheat seedlings. The results of this first 
<^xperiment are given in Table 2 ; the grasses are arranged in descending order of effectiveness 
as propagators of Ophiobolus. 

It is impossible to draw a line at any level through this tabulation of results, such that 
it separates propagators from non-propagators of Ophiobolus, There is undoubtedly, however, 
a great difference between the species at either end of the Table. Ihe results confirm the 
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resistance of Phleum pretense already reported by Padwick & Henry ( 1933 ), Russell ( 1934 ) 
and Winter (1939); as was to be expected, Avena elatior is also nearly at the bottom of the 
table. It is also interesting to see that the distinction made between Poa pratensis and 
P, trivialis in Table i is confirmed in Table 2. One major discrepancy between the results 
of the preliminary examination and those of the final test of susceptibility requires ex- 
planation, viz. the behaviour of the two Agrostis spp. Both in this and in previous root 
examinations of inoculated Agrostis spp. under the binocular dissecting microscope, runner 
hyphae were relatively scarce and discoloration only light by comparison with species of 
Lolium and Festuca. A clue to this paradox is possibly to be found in Winter’s results. 
At the 38-day examination of his inoculated plants, the roots of Agrostis alba var. stolonifera 
showed neither browning nor external mycelium, whilst those of A. spica-venti exhibited 
occasional discoloration and sparse mycelium. After 5 months, the roots of A, alba var. 
stolonifera showed light browning with sparse mycelium; all plants of A. spica-venti, 
however, were now dead, presumably through infection. Furthermore, Winter had 
observed A. spica-venti (‘Windhalm’) to be very susceptible to infection by Ophiobolus in 
the field, stating: ‘ Insbesondere gibt es aber zu denken, dass Ophiobolosenester in der 
Regel starker mit Windhalm verunkrautet sind, und dass dieser stets Anzeichen schweren 
Ophiobolosebefalls erkennen lasst. Die Pflanzen sind schwacher entwickelt, ihre Wurzeln 
sind zerstort, die Halmbasis is geschwarzt, und in einzelnen Fallen treten Perithecien auf.’ 

Exp. 11 . The result of most practical interest from Exp. I was the relatively rapid 
disappearance of Ophiobolus after Avena elatior and Phleum pretense, since these species 
might sometimes be employed in place of the more susceptible Lolium spp. for temporary 
leys. The following series were compared in this experiment: 

Lolium perenne Avena elatior 

L. italicum Trifolium pratense 

Phleum pratense (Scotch seed) Fallow 

P. pratense (Aberystwyth S. 51) 

The experiment was set up in the same manner as Exp. I, except that 120 g. of cornmeal- 
sand inoculum was deemed sufficient, giving a layer approximately i mm. in depth on the 
surface of the soil in each box. Another Ophiobolus isolate, obtained from wheat at Woburn 
in 1939, was used for inoculation. The boxes were inoculated and planted on 6 Sept. 1940, 
and this time were placed in a compartment of the glasshouse. 

Approximately the same addition of nutrient solution was made to the boxes as in Exp. I. 
Establishment of plants was good in all boxes, but the stand was too thick in the boxes of 
broad red clover, which were therefore thinned out 3 weeks after planting. The growth 
of the tops was not as vigorous as in Exp. I, presumably owing to the poorer light conditions 
at this season of the year; some trouble was experienced with Botrytis sp. in some of the 
timothy boxes. After 2 months’ growth, the tops of the grasses were cut off, and the sods 
inverted in th^ boxes, on 13 and 14 Nov. The root mat was by no means so strongly developed 
as in the boxes of Exp. I, corresponding with the poorer grovth of tops. The boxes were 
stacked in piles in the same compartment of the glasshouse, the weekly mean air temperature 
of which varied from 15 to 19° C., with an average of 17*6° C., over the 4 months’ sampling 
period. At monthly intervals from i to 4 months after inversion of the sods, a sample of 
three boxes was taken from each series; fifty-five Little Joss wheat seeds were sown per box. 
At 4 months, only the two Lolium series were sampled. The results are given in Table 3. 
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Comparing the results with those of Exp. I, the figures for Phleum pratense are seen to be 
closely comparable with those in Table i. The initial infection after the two Lolium spp. 
is also of the same order as that obtained in Exp. I, but infection fell more rapidly at the 
latter samplings. This is probably to be attributed partly to the higher temperature of 
incubation of the stacked boxes and partly to the less vigorous original growth of the grasses 
in this experiment, leading to a smaller root mat, which was indeed observed to decompose 
more quickly than that obtained in Exp. I. Avena elatior again occupied a position inter- 
mediate between Phleum pratense and the two Lolium spp. It is interesting to note that the 
fungus tended to die out more rapidly under Trifolium pratense than in the fallow soil 
(cf. similar result obtained by Padwick (1935) with Neslia paniculata). 

Table 3. Survival of Ophiobolus graminis on roots of grasses, estimated by mean number of 
infected seminal roots per plant in test wheat seedlings, planted at intervals after inversion 
of grass sods 



After 

After 

After 

After 


I month 

2 months 

3 months 

4 months 

Lolium italicum 

429 

259 

III 

o-8o 

L. perenne 

449 

292 

0-86 

0-91 

Phleum pratense (Scotch) 

2-43 

0'59 

0-20 

— 

P. pratense (Aberystwyth S. 51) 

2-8q 


0-14 

— 

Avena elatior 

2-72 

i-8i 

0*65 

— 

TrifoHum pratense 

0*07 

005 

0-04 

— 

Fallow 

0'34 

006 

0*03 

— 


Application to practice 

The crop sequence — barley, rye-grass and clover ley, wheat — is not uncommon in English 
rotations; it occurs, for instance, in the traditional Norfolk four-course rotation. Since 
rye-grass can perpetuate Ophiobolus, this crop sequence must tend to perpetuate take-all, 
albeit at a low level, on many farms. Two courses arc open to farmers on the light-textured 
chalk soils on which take-all is most troublesome. The first is to break up the seeds ley not 
later than June, and bastard fallow the land in preparation for wheat; a crop of mustard 
can be taken if the wheat bulb fly is considered likely to lay eggs on the fallow. The 4 months’ 
period from breaking in June to drilling in October gives an interval in which most of the 
Ophiobolus will have died out from the infected rye-grass roots, if the fallow has been kept 
clean, or the growth of mustard a good one. The alternative is to replace the rye-grass 
component of the temporary ley by one or more of the comparatively resistant grasses, as 
already proposed elsewhere (Garrett, 1940). Mr William Davies, of the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station at Aberystwyth, has suggested the following two seeds mixtures as suitable 
for special use where take:all has become a serious problem : 


Timothy (Scotch) 

Mixture i 
lb. 

8 

Mixture 2 
lb. 

10 

Timothy (S. 51) 

4 

5 

Tall oat grass 

6 

— 

Broad red clover 

2 

2 

Late-flowering red clover 

2 

2 

Late red clover (S. 123) 

2 

2 

White clover (S. 100) 

I 

I 


The value of rye-grass for temporary leys is too well established to warrant its replacement 
by either of these mixtures except under special circumstances. Cases have occurred, 
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however, notably on the Wiltshire Downs and on the Yorkshire Wolds, where yields of 
wheat have been so poor after rye-grass leys, whether on account of frit-fly, take-all or yet 
other causes, that farmers have resorted to leys of pure clover. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, these special seeds mixtures may find useful employment. 

Summary 

Sixteen species of grasses were inoculated with Ophioholus graminis, and their roots 
examined under the binocular dissecting microscope for runner hyphae and discoloured 
disease lesions. Whilst some species were obviously susceptible and others showed few 
signs of root infection, there were yet other species which were difficult to classify either as 
susceptible or as resistant. The effectiveness of these i6 grasses as perpetuators of Ophioholus 
was therefore directly tested, as follows. The seed was sown in contact with a minimal 
amount of inoculum in boxes of a light-textured soil; 2 months after planting, the grass 
tops were cut off, and the sods inverted in the boxes. The degree of survival of Ophioholus 
in the inverted sods of the different grasses was determined at approximately monthly in- 
tervals by the planting of test wheat seedlings. Whilst all 16 species propagated Ophioholus 
to some extent, as compared with a negligible survival in fallow soil and under clover, 
there were notable differences in the longevity of the fungus under different grasses. The 
resistance of Phleum pratense, reported by previous investigators, was confirmed, and seeds 
mixtures employing this grass and Avena elatior in place of Lolium spp. were suggested 
for use on heavily-infected land. 

I have pleasure in thanking Mr William Davies for his interest in this investigation, and 
for suggesting the two seeds mixtures given above; my thanks are also due to Messrs Dunns 
Farm Seeds Ltd., of Salisbury, and to Messrs Cartons Ltd., of Warrington, for gifts of 
wheat and grass seed. 
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1 . Introduction 

Throughout the wheat-growing areas of the world in which the 
Take All disease, due to Ophiobolus graminis Sacc., is prevalent, the 
growing of oats is regarded as a valuable control measure. Where 
attack by 0 . graminis is the factor limiting yield, a wheat crop 
following oats generally gives a yield equal to or approaching that of 
a crop after fallow. The empirical discovery of this fact is probably due 
to the farmers of South Australia, where a Commission was appointed 
as early as 1868 to inquire into the distribution caused by the disease, 
though its connexion with 0 , graminis was not established by McAlpinc 
until 1902. Rotation of wheat with oats for the control of Take All 
was urged by McAlpine (1904) in Victoria, by Richardson (1910) in 
South Australia, and by I)arnell-Smith & McKinnon (1915) in New 
South Wales. 

This conciusion has been conhrmed by pot experiments under 
controlled conditions demonstrating the high resistance of oats to 
infection by 0 . graminis] such experiments were reported by Wolf & 
l^chman (1924) and by Kirby (1925) in the United States of America, 
by Schaffnit (1930) and by Miiller-Kogler (1938) in Germany, by 
Russell (1934) in Canada, and by Foex (1935) in France. Contrary 
results were, however, reported by Ducomet (1913) in France and 
by Osborn (1919) in South Australia; both examined specimens 
of diseased oats carrying perithecia of 0 . graminis. Darncll-Smith & 
McKinnon (1915) stated that a single case of oats attacked by Take 
All had been recorded in New South Wales. More recently, outbreaks 
of Take All in oats have been reported by Gram (1929) in Jutland, 
and by Van Poeteren (1932) in Holland. Hynes's (1937) claim to 
have demonstrated susceptibility of oats to two isolates of 0. graminis 
in pot tests in New South Wales is of doubtful value. He tested 
six isolates, incorrectly designated strains, of 0. graminis against three 
varieties of wheat, two of oats, and one each of barley and rye, in pots. 
Two of the isolates caused some retardation in growth of the oats. As 
the proportion of fungus inoculum (cooked wheat and oat kernels) to 

MS 18 
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surface soil was approximately i : 2 by volume, a purely toxic effect 
of the inoculum might well have caused the stunting. 

Increasing interest in Take All in wheat and barley crops in this 
country during the last few years has made the immunity of oats an 
urgent matter. Field observations, such as that by Dillon Weston (1938) 
in Norfolk, suggest that oats may safely be recommended as a rotation 
crop for control of the disease. On the other hand, recent unpublished 
reports of Take All affecting oat crops in Wales, communicated by 
Mr D. Walters Davies and Dr T. Whitehead, have been too numerous 
and well-authenticated to be ignored. There are other records. 
Massee (1912) found plate mycelium and perithecia of 0 . graminis on 
diseased oat plants received at Kew from Corwen in North Wales, 
isolated the fungus and reproduced the disease in both wheat and oat 
seedlings, and Jones (1926) studied the cytology of development of the 
perithecium of 0 . graminis in material collected on oat stubble near 
Aberystwyth. 

The susceptibility of oats to the Take All disease in Wales might be 
due to at least one of three possible causes, viz. the employment of 
peculiar varieties of oats, breakdown in resistance of the plant owing 
to some unfavourable condition of the environment, or the existence 
of a distinct biological strain of 0. graminis^ if not of another species of 
Ophiobolus, in Wales. The experiments described below are concerned 
both with the properties of the Welsh isolates of Ophiobolus from oats, 
and with the resistance of oats to English isolates of 0 . graminis from 
wheat. 

II. Experimental 

[a) Isolation of Ophiobolus from oats and wheat 

Three isolates of the oat-attacking Ophiobolus were obtained in 
September 1937 from infected oats collected by Miss M. D. Glynne 
from Pentrevoelas, Denbighshire (isolate O 3), from Caervon, 
Anglesea (O 4), and from Beaumaris, Anglesea (O 13). Three further 
isolates were obtained in the late summer of 1938 from material 
collected by Mr D. Walters Davies at Aberystwyth (O 20), and from 
further collections made by Miss Glynne in Carnarvonshire, near 
Bodfaen (O 21) and near Edern (O 23). English isolates of 0 . graminis 
were made from infected wheat collected in 1937 from Dorset (W i), 
from Broadbalk field, Rothamsted (W 2), and from Mr W. Buddin’s 
experimental plots at Reading (W 3). In 1938, two further isolates 
( W 4 and W 5) were obtained from one collection of infected wheat 
jffom Wareham, Dorset. 

Where ripe perithecia were present on infected stubble, Ophiobolus 
was most easily isolated by arranging for the ejection of ascospores on 
to a sterile cover-slip suspended not more than i mm. above the necks 
of the perithecia (Samuel & Garrett, 1933). If ripe perithecia were 
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not present, wheat or oat grains were planted in the cavities of 
selected pieces of infected stubble, which were then buried in pots of 
moist sand. Isolations of' Ophiobolus were more readily obtained from 
the young lesions on infected seedling stems than from the original 
infected stubble, in which other fungi were always present. Idle silver 
nitrate method of surface sterilization recommended by Davies (1935) 
for the isolation of 0 . graminis was employed. 

(i) Host range of Ophiobolus isolates from oats and wheat 

F^xperiment L In the first glasshouse inoculation ex|)eriment, six 
isolates of the fungus, three from oats (O 3, O 4 and O 13) and tliree 
from wheat (W i, W 2 and W3), were tested against Little Joss 
wheat and Victory oats in seven-inch pots of sand with a nutrient 
solution; each series comprised twenty replicate pots. The inoculation 
technique used by Garrett (1936) was followed, five pre-soaked 
wheat or oat grains being planted in each pot over agar inoculum 
disks 8 mm. in diameter, cut out with a cork borer from the margin of 
a colony of Ophiobolus growing on ])otato dextrose agar, d'he oat 
grains were dehulled befbn! |)lanting to increase percentage germina- 
tion. After planting, the pots were randomized on the glasshouse 
bench, and watered once a week with the following nutrient solution : 


Oalciuin nitrate (C'.afNOg^o) 

o-B g. 

l\)tassiuin nitrate (RNO.,) 

g- 

Dihydrogeii potassium pliosphatc (KH2PO4) 

U'2 g. 

Magnesium sulphate (MgS04, 7^12^^) 

0*2 r 

Potassium chloride (KClj 

0-2 g. 

I'crric citloridc (FeCllj, hM2(')) 

()-025 g- 

Distilled water 

1 litre 


The plants from five pots ol' each series were washed out at fort- 
nightly intervals from two to eight weeks, and pickled in 60^0 
alcohol, riie three oldest roots on each plant were examined under 
a binocular dissecting microscope (magnification, x 20) and the 
extent of growth of the runner hyj)hae measured (Garrett, 1936). 
The results for the first three samplings arc given in Table 1 . 
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Growth of fungus along 

the roots in 

mni* 

After 2 weeks: 

W 1 

W 2 

\' 3 

O:^ 

0 1 

On wheat 


2 q (4 0 * 7 } 

33 (±'-41 

If) ( ±0-0 1 

H > (4 i)-j ) 

On oats 

I I ( + /'J?') 


15 (+J7I 

8 ( j: /-o) 

h ( jj 0-4 1 
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40 (±2-/) 

d 9 

43 (±' 7 ) 

43 i. + -'/■ ' 

2f) ( + 

On oats 

14 (±'-, 7 ) 

{±2-8) 

4 .'> (±- 7 ) 

33 ( ± v-.v; 

■-M V ± ' 

After C) weeks; 

C)n wheat 

47 

( ± ■-':>) 

41 (±ry, 

.}(> ( 4 - 1 -fV) 

31 (±17; 
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3" (±.r^') 

50 {±76) 

44 (±T 4 ) 

3:. 

3 'i {±" 7 ’ 


* The figures in brackets here, and in some subsequent tables, show tlie standard error. 


1 + 1 + .+ 54- l+K 
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The final sampling consisted of oats only; after washing out the 
plants, the tops were cut off about i cm. above the seed, and weighed. 


Table II. Weight of tops of oat plants, eight weeks old, inoculated 
with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 

Wi Wa W3 O3 O4 O13 

Mean fresh weight per 3*4(±0'2) 3*4 (±o*i?) 3*6 (±0-2) 1*4(10*1) o*8 (±0*2) 0*5 (±0*2) 

plant in g. 

The roots were not included in the examination, which comprised 
measurements both of extent of runner hyphae, and of length of 
root discoloured by infection ; the figures are for the secondary roots 
formed at the first node. 

Table III. Infection of secondary roots of oat plants eight weeks 
old, inoculated with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 

Wi Wa W3 O3 O4 O13 

Mean hyphal growth in 8 (±j-5) a8 ( + 6-r) 15 {±4-3) 39 (±5’^) 34 (±^'9) 24 (±5’,3) 

mm. 

Mean length of root dis- i {±o-8) i {±0‘6) i (±0*7) 26 (±4*0) 28 (±J?'5) 13 {±3'^) 

coloured in mm. 


The following conclusions were drawn from these results : 

(1) Wheat was susceptible to isolates of Ophiobolus both from 
English wheat and from Welsh oats. The former (W i, W 2 and 
W 3) produced the greater effect, many plants being killed after four 
to six weeks, but the type of infection and the appearance of the 
diseased plants were similar in all. 

(2) Oats were highly resistant to the English isolates. Although 
runner hyphae had grown down the seminal roots for a considerable 
distance, the roots rarely showed any discoloration and were well 
developed. The secondary roots and subcoronal intemode were 
generally free from hyphae, but in a few plants perithecia formed on 
the leaf bases. 

(3) Oats were vigorously attacked by the Welsh isolates. O 13 was 
the most virulent, many plants being lulled in six to eight weeks, and 
O 3 was the weakest. The root systems were poorly developed and 
severely attacked, both primary and secondary roots showing much 
discoloration. 

Table I also shows that figures for the growth of runner hyphae of 
isolates from wheat and oats down the roots are not significantly 
different. Relying on this measurement alone, it would appear that 
oats are susceptible to all isolates used, but Tables II and III, giving 
weights of tops and extent of discoloration of the secondary roots, 
respectively, show that oats are seriously affected only by the isolates 
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from oats and are resistant to those from wheat. These observations 
indicate that, where different hosts are to be compared, infection is 
best estimated by the length of discoloured root; this figure may be 
supported by other data, such as the weight of tops of the plants. 

Experiment IL Four varieties of oats, one of wheat, and one of barley 
were used in Experiment II, with the six isolates employed in Experi- 
ment I. The cereal varieties were Victory, New Abundance, and 
Scotch Potato white oats, Jubilee Black oats, Little Joss wheat, and 
Spratt Archer barley. There were thus thirty-six series, and four 
replicates of each were planted in ten-inch pots of sand with nutrient 
solution. Eight grains were sown over inoculum disks in each pot and 
seedlings thinned to five after ten days. After twelve weeks the tops 
were cut off and weighed. 


Table IV. Mean fresh weight in g. of tops of oat and wheat 
plants^ inoculated with isolates from wheat and oats 



W I 

W2 

W3 

O3 

O4 

0 13 

Victory oats 

11-8 

11*4 

* 3’4 

9*3 

7*6 

7*7 

New Abundance oats 

I ro 

13*7 

12*4 

8-2 

5 ‘f> 

6-8 

Scotch Potato oats 

12-3 

I i-o 

10*6 

7*7 

7-0 

9*5 

Jubilee Black oats 

II-7 

T2*(> 

10-2 

6*2 

2-5 

1 i-i 

Little Joss wheat 

0.9 

7-1 

3*4 

7*3 

()-3 

6-9 

Spratt Archer barley 

1 0-5 

12*3 

9.2 

10-5 

9-8 

1 1-9 


The roots were pickled in 2 % formaldehyde, and examined under 
the binocular microscope. The secondary roots only were considered, 
the primary roots having often disappeared. The total number of 
secondary roots, and number infected, were recorded for each plant; 
the percentage of infected roots for each series of twenty plants in 
four pots is given in 1 able V. These data show that the difference in 


Table V. Percentage infection of secondary roots of oat and wheat 
plants^ inoculated with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 


Fungus isolate ... 


W I 

W 


W 3 


03 


04 


0 13 

Victory oats 

(i 

(±2-u) 


9 

(±4-f‘) 

61 

(±frv) 

9> 

(±2-8) 

77 

( ± '.?■.?) 

Scotch Potato oats 

3 

{±‘■ 7 ) 

0 

0 


72 

( ±9-S) 

V 

( -f lO'o) 

74 

(±7'0 

Little Joss wheat 

1 

(±1-0) 

5^ {±'7) 

59 

(±6-9) 

10 

[±<‘■ 1 ) 


(±'5-a) 

35 

[±‘4-i) 

New Abundance oats 

7 

{±^'4) 

2 (±'7) 

3 

(± 2 - 0 ) 

97 

(± 2 - 0 ) 

94 

(±.v,y) 

72 

(±t4'3) 

jubilee Black oats 

7 

(±^•6) 

4(±2-fl) 

20 


79 

{±t,-i) 

97 

(±^■ 4 ) 

73 

(i.V-') 

Spratt Archer barley 

3» 

( ± 

^5 ( + 5-S) 

7<'> 

(±'7) 

27 

( ± '"-5) 

43 

( ± '"'i) 

21 

(± '•#•«) 


reaction of all four varieties of oats to the isolates from oats and to 
those from wheat is highly significant, thus confirming the findings of 
Experiment I. The differences in degree of attack on wheat and barley 
by the six isolates, on the other hand, scarcely appear to be significant, 
although a higher susceptibility of barley towards the isolates from 
wheat was suggested by the general appearance of the plants and the 
discoloration of the leaf bases. 
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Experiment HI. This experiment was carried out in seven-inch pots 
of sand with a nutrient solution, later in 1 938 with five new isolates, 
three from oats in Wales, O 20, O 2 1 and O 23, and two from wheat, 
W 4 and W 5. Three hosts were used, viz. New Abundance oats, 
Scotch Potato oats, and Little Joss wheat. There were thus fifteen 
series with six replicate pots per series ; each pot was thinned to five 
plants. The pots were washed out after eight weeks, and the plants 
weighed and examined as before. The results are given in Tables VI 
and VH. These tables show that the new isolates behaved as those 
used in Experiments 1 and II, (here being a sharp distinction in 
pathogenicity between the Welsh and English isolates. The three 
isolates from oats are seen also to differ amongst themselves, O 20 
being the most virulent and O 23 attacking oats rather weakly, 
although its action on wheat is at least as strong as that of the other 
two oat isolates. 

The oat isolates were again characterized by sparse development of 
runner hyphae on the outside of infected roots, as compared with that 
made by the wheat isolates. With the latter, the longitudinal extent of 
infection inside the root can generally be estimated by the extent of 
runner hyphal growth, the infection hyphae within the cells of the 
cortex seldom extending farther along the root than do the runner 
hyphae (Garrett, 1934, 1936). The isolates from oats, on the (jther 
hand, have greater powers of longitudinal spread inside the rf)ot, so 
that discoloration and infection may extend farther than the growth 
of runner hyphae on the outside of (he root. Roots examined under 
the microscope, often showed runner hyphae entering the root and 
growing parallel to the surface in the subepidermaf cells, cortical 
infection hyphae branching off' in the usual way. This type of growth 
has been observed in wheat roots under certain conditions (Garrett, 
1934)5 but it is much more usual in oat roots. 

Experiment IV. In order to investigate further the respective host 
ranges of the isolates from wheat and oat, a series of nineteen common 
English pasture grasses was inoculated with isolates W i, W 2, W 3, 
O O 4. and O 13, respectively, in five-inch pots of sand with a 
nutrient solution. After eight weeks the extent of hyphal growth and 
of root discoloration was recorded, both for seminal and for crown 
roots. The results of this and ol subsequent unpublished work, 
indicate that not one of these nineteen species of grass shows complete 
resistance even to the English isolates. In whatever way a disease 
rating was computed from these data, however, infection of the 
grasses by the Welsh isolates was both more intensive and more 
extensive than that by the English isolates. The complete data may 
be found elsewhere (Turner, 1939). 



Table VL Mean fresh weight in g. of tops of oat and wheat plants, eight weeks old. 
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(c) Pathological histology 

The course of infection of wheat roots by 0 . graminis has been 
followed in detail by Fellows (1928), Robertson (1932), and Garrett 
(1934). The chief characteristics of such infection are as follows: the 
invading mycelium is differentiated into coarse, dark-coloured runner 
hyphae, which grow down the outside of the roots, and more slender, 
hyaline infection hyphae, which branch off from these and enter the 
cells of the cortex. The hyphae penetrate the endodermis and invade 
the vascular tissues, which become severely discoloured; in these 
tissues, the hyphae tend to grow in a longitudinal direction. Hyphal 
penetration of the cell walls is frequently accompanied by the forma- 
tion of highly characteristic callosities or lignitubers, first investigated 
by Fellows (1928). These outgrowths of the cell wall closely invest the 
invading hyphae, often extending some way into the cavity of the 
invaded cell, and sometimes appearing to prevent further growth of 
the enclosed hyphae. Lignitubers are frequently absent from cells 
invaded whilst still immature, and are generally strongest in cells 
infected after reaching maturity. In wheat roots eight or more weeks 
old, the hyphae sometimes disappear from the cells of the cortex, 
remaining only inside the vascular cylinder. The cortex, however, 
still shows obvious signs of disease, the cell walls being studded with 
persistent lignitubers. 

The course of infection of oat and wheat roots by isolates W 4 and 
W 5 from wheat and isolates O 20 and O 21 from oats was followed 
in plants grown in sand and nutrient solution, and inoculated in the 
usual way under the seed; plants were washed out after ten days and 
subsequently at five-day intervals to fifty days. The external appear- 
ance of the plants and the extent of discoloration of the roots were 
noted, and the roots examined microscopically. Hand sections or 
whole roots were cleared in lactophenol, and stained with cotton blue. 
The degree of infection throughout the course of the experiment was 
somewhat variable in the different pots, some plants being very 
severely infected or completely killed after four or five weeks, while 
others, inoculated with the same isolate, remained almost unattacked. 
The more severely infected plants from all series were used for 
microscopical examination. 

After twenty days, plants in six out of the eight series (the exception 
being oats inoculated with isolates W 4 and W 5, respectively) 
showed obvious signs of attack. The crown and leaf bases were 
blackened, and many of the plants were stunted. In this trial one of 
the isolates from oats, O 20, attacked wheat more vigorously, or at 
least more rapidly, than did isolates W 4 and W 5, causing very 
severe discoloration of the culm bases, and stunting of the root 
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system. At each sampling, from twenty days after planting to the final 
sampling after fifty days, the course of infection of wheat inoculated 
with all four isolates, and oats inoculated with isolates O 20 and O 21, 
was very similar. Penetration of the cortex had taken place in both 
hosts after ten days, being most evident in the proximal part of the 
root in contact with the inoculum disk. Hyphae were seen in the 
vascular tissue of wheat roots after ten days, and of oat roots after 
fifteen days; severe vascular discoloration was apparent after twenty 
days. Lignitubers were irregularly distributed throughout the infected 
roots of both hosts, being abundantly developed on the walls of some 
cells, and absent from others ; their distribution could be correlated to 
some extent with the age of the cell when infected. The wefts of 
invading hyphae tended to develop into cones of mycelium, through 
progressive branching in the inner layers of the cortex. In older roots 
the lesions were no longer well defined, and infection was general 
throughout the cortex, though the distribution of hyphae was rather 
irregular. Most of the cortical cells were occupied by a few longi- 
tudinally running hyphae; here and there, however, cells were to be 
observed densely jxicked with transversely-running hyphae. Hyphae 
in the cortical cells of infected roots stained less deeply and became 
less healthy in appearance after six or seven weeks; the number of 
hyphae containing protoplasm steadily decreased as the plants aged. 
The lignitubers persisted, however, being more abundant in cells of 
wheat than in those of cjat roots. 

Infection of oat roots by the wheat isolates may now be described. 
In the early stages, infection I'ollowed a similar course to that by oat 
isolates, though less vigorous. After fifteen days, when there were 
abundant runner hyphae on the outside of the seminal roots, penetra- 
tion had occurred at a few scattered points, and the hyphae had not 
penetrated inwards through more than two or three cell layers. After 
twenty days there were occasional lesions on the roots in which 
penetration was heavy and had extended to the endodermis. In a 
few roots, hyphae were seen at this stage inside the vascular cylinder, 
which showed some localized discoloration. Lignitubers were formed 
freely in many of the infected cells, though not in cells in the centre of 
lesions, and these appeared sometimes to have checked the spread of 
the hyphae. After twenty-seven days, the roots showed less obvious 
infection than after twenty days. Scattered groups of cells showed 
hyphae that appeared to be disintegrating, as indicated by their 
weakly staining properties and attenuated appearance, whilst other 
cells showed prominent lignitubers but no visible hyphae. Even in 
those taken after thirty-four and forty-one days, the roots still showed 
occasional localized lesions with persistent hyphae; occasionally 
penetration hyphae from the runner hyphae had branched in a single 
superficial cell until this was closely packed with stout coiled hyphae. 
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Amongst all samples examined from the experiment, crown root 
lesions were found only twice, although occasionally runner hyphae 
grew along the outside of these roots. 

It therefore appears from these observations that the resistance of 
oat roots to isolates of 0 . graminis from wheat is of the chemical rather 
than the mechanical type (Brown, 1936). 


{d) Morphological and cultural characters of the isolates 

It was found impossible to distinguish the six Welsh isolates of 
Ophiobolus, obtained from oats, by their appearance in culture from 
typical isolates of 0 . graminis obtained from wheat. On the basis of 
colour and other colony characters on potato-dextrose agar, the 
isolates O 3-O 23 might all have been identified as 0. graminis. Their 
growth rate was also comparable to that of isolates W i-W 5 from 
wheat. A comparison of growth rate on a series of potato dextrose 
agars adjusted to different reactions from y;H 4-0 to 9*0 showed that 
the oat isolates preferred if anything an initial reaction on the acid 
side of neutrality, whereas the wheat isolates grew best on a neutral 
or slightly alkaline medium. The range for suboptimal growth of both 
series of isolates was wide, however, and the differences were no 
greater than those obtained by Webb & Fellows (1926) in their study 
of the growth of several isolates of 0 . graminis on a number of different 
nutrient agars adjusted to a range of pW values. 

Sharp differences were found, however, in ascospore measurements 
of the two series of isolates. Pcrithecia were obtained by Garrett’s 
(1939) method, whereby agar-inoculated wheat seedlings were grown 
in boiling tubes half filled with sand plus inorganic nutrient solution, 
exposed to light in a north window of the laboratory. Pcrithecia 
generally matured in less than two months, on stems and especially on 
roots exposed to the light. The first series of tubes, containing wheat 
seedlings inoculated with isolates W 2, W 3, O 3, O4 and O 13, 
respectively, was set up in March 1938. Measurements of the length 
of one hundred ascospores, taken from not less than five ripe peri- 
thccia, were made for each isolate (Table VIII). 

Table VIII. Ascospore measurements in jjl 

W2 W3 CJ3 O4 O 13 

Mean length 86 ( ± o-^o) 84 ( ± o-'ji) 1 1 6 ( ± o-jC/) 105 ( + n-i?/) 1 1 o ( ± 0-26) 

Modal length 90 84 118 108 112 

Range in length 68- io^| 72 102 102 *130 94“130 84-130 

Mean number of 8-5 8*o ii-o 11*5 12*5 

septa 


In the second series set up in February 1939, wheat and barley 
seeds were inoculated with isolates W 4 and W 5, and wheat and oat 
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seeds with isolates O 20, O 21 and O 23, respectively. The length of 
one hundred ascospores, taken from not less than five perithecia, was 
again measured ; in the O isolates, measurements of ascospores from 
perithecia formed on two hosts may be compared (Table IX). 

Table IX. Ascospore measuremenls in jj. 

W 4 W 5 O 20 O21 O 23 

On wheat 80 (±0-75) 79 104 (±0*42) 124 1 17 (±0-40) 

On oats — — 106 (±0*4/) 1 1 y 113 {±0’jy) 

The length of the ascus for different isolates on different hosts is 
given in Table X, which shows that this character differs as signi- 
ficantly as the length of the ascospore in the two series of isolates, but 
there is no consistent effect of host upon the length of the ascus. 

Table X. Ascus measurements in fi 


VV 4 W 5 O 20 O 21 O 23 

On barley 103 (±07/) 116 (4 /-o) -- -- — 

On wheat 100 (±0-57) 1 12 (±oVy7) 120 ( 4 138(407^) {±(>-56) 

( )o oats -- 128(4 (rg<j) 133 (4 0-5^ 1 131(4/ -o) 


Measurements of the length of the a.scospore were also made from 
naturally infeeted material. The length of one hundred ascospores, 
taken from at least five perithecia, was determined from three different 
collections of infected oat stubble, which subsequently gave isolates 
O ‘20, O 21 and () 23, respectively, in the autumn of 1938 (Table XI). 


'Fable XL Ascospore iveasurernents in fi 
o 20 O 2 1 


Mran length 
Modal length 
Range in length 
Mean ru). of septa 


1 01 (4 0-59) 
99 

8b 122 

10 


I 10 ( ±0719 

1 Jf) 

()0-i3i 


O 23 


tj7-i4o 

12 


Status of fungi.ts from oats 

The isolates from oats t hus differ significantly from those from wheat 
in the length of the ascospore, as well as in host range. The two series 
of isolates are, however, very similar in cultural appearance and in the 
symptoms produced in susceptible hosts. Miss E. M. Wakefield has 
kindly confirmed the difference in ascospore length, and from this and 
the other characteristics considers that the isolates from oats should be 
regarded as a new variety of 0. graminis, 

Ophioholus graminis Sacc. var. Avenae E. M. Turner a typo in longi- 
oribus sporis (loi-i i7/:i) et in planta hospitali, Avena saliva^ differt. 
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Summary 

Outbreaks of Take All in oats have often been reported in recent 
years from Wales, and occasionally from Australia, Denmark and 
Holland, although in most parts of the world it is commonly held that 
oats resist the disease. Isolates of Ophiobolus from oats grown in 
Wales were indistinguishable in cultural behaviour from 0 , graminis^ 
but they were very pathogenic to oats, which were found to be highly 
resistant to ordinary 0. graminis. 

This histology of the infection of oat plants by the fungus from 
Wales and by 0. graminis was studied in detail. It was found that 
there were significant differences between the two groups of isolates 
in the length and septation of the ascospores, the Welsh material 
giving a length of ioi-117/Lt, the English material 79-86 /x. 

The fungus from Welsh oats is therefore regarded as a new variety, 
Ophiobolus graminis Sacc. var. Avenae E. M. Turner. 

I have much pleasure in recording my grateful thanks to Mr S. D. 
Garrett, who suggested this problem and supervised the work, and to 
Miss E. M. Wakefield for her advice on the systematic status of the 
isolates of Ophiobolus from oats. 
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SOIL CONDITIONS AND THE FUSARIUM CULMORUM 
SEEDLING BLIGHT OF WHEAT 

By C. 1 . SHEN, Pii.D. 

Department of Plant Pathology, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts 

Attention was directed to brown foot rot of cereals, caused by Fusarium spp., by the unusual 
prevalence of this disease in the southern and eastern counties in the dry season of 1938. 
Schaffnit (1930) in Germany and Machacek & Greancy (1935) in Canada have commented 
upon the association of this trouble with dry years. Fusariwn seedling blight and foot rot 
appear to be of most importance in the northern counties of England, where their occurrence 
is perhaps to be associated with the prevalence of acid soils (Bcnnet, 1939); Blair (1937) 
demonstrated a connexion between Fusarium seedling blight and soil acidity by means of a 
iield survey in New Zealand. Machacek (1936) reported an association between severe local 
outbreaks of Fusarium foot rot and excess of soluble salts in the soil in Canada. Greaney 
(1938) was unable to demonstrate any relation between F, culmorum seedling blight and 
deficiency of phosphate in nutrient sand cultures, but found that excess of phosphate tended 
to increase the severity of the disease. Machacek & Greaney (1936) showed that mechanical 
injury of the seed greatly predisposed seedlings to the Fusarium disease. Earlier experiments 
on the relation of soil temperature and moisture to the disease have been discussed by 
Garrett (1934). 

The foregoing observations suggest that injury to the cereal plant, whether by drought, 
soil acidity, excess of soluble salts or mechanical damage to the seed, predisposes tlie plant 
to Fusarium infection. The search for those predisposing factors has been intensified by 
Sadasivan’s (1939) discovery that F. culmorum appears to be a regularly occurring soil 
inhabitant, especially important in the decomposition of cereal residues, so that the occurrence 
of the disease can scarcely be correlated with the presence or absence of the parasite. The 
present paper reports experiments on the effect of soil conditions upon the seedling blight 
‘^tage, and is a necessary preliminary to any study of the brown foot rot stage of the F. cul- 
morum disease. 

Experimental 

The experiments were carried out in tumblers, using Garrett’s technique (1938): Harpenden 
allotment soil and sand, respectively, were used for most of the experiments. Stocks of soil were 
air-dried, crushed, and passed through a r8 mm. mesh sieve; the saturation capacity of each stock, 
after thorough mixing, was determined by the perforated box method. In setting up an experiment, 
quantities of soil approximately equivalent to a volume of i8o c.c. were weighed into the tumblers, and 
the correct amount of water or nutrient solution necessary to bring the soil to the desired degree of 
saturation was added slowly to the soil in each tumbler from a measuring cylinder. For moisture 
contents of 50 % saturation, or more, a uniform distribution of soil moisture was thus obtained by 
I ^ome 48 hr. after filling. For moisture contents of less than 40 % saturation, soil and water were mixed 
j fiy hand in a basin, and the moist soil th^n weighed into the tumblers. Seven seeds of Little Joss 
wheat were planted per tumbler; the method of inoculation varied with individual experiments, but 
after planting, seeds were covered with 40-60 g. of the same soil. By means of this variation in the 
height of covering soil, and by the selection of different weight classes of tumblers for different soil 
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series, it was generally possible to bring all tumblers of an experiment to one of two or three final 
weights, which facilitated the periodical w^atcring. '^I'he tumblers, wrapped in black paper, were 
randomized on the glasshouse bench, and until emergence of the seedlings were covered with glass 
lids lined with moist filter paper. Plants were harvested and recorded 2 to 3 weeks after planting. 

In estimating the amount of disease, each plant was placed, by inspection of shoot and root system 
floating in water over a white ground, in one of the following seven infection classes : 

Numerical 


Degree of infection rating 

No infection o 

Small lesions on roots or base of stem i 

Larger lesions on root.s or base of stem 2 

Plant yellowed and visibly stunted wdth severe basal lesion 3 

Plant wilted and dying 4 

Plant killed after emergence 5 

Pre-emergence killing of seedling 6 


The disease rating for any experimental series was obtained by averaging that for the individual 
plants comprising it, and expressed as a percentage of the maximum possible rating (6). 'Phe per- 
centage of prc-emergence killing in any series was estimated on the basis of 94 % emergence in the 
stock of Idttle Joss seed employed throughout this work. 

The isolate of Fmariiim cnlmorum was originally obtained from maize, being kindly supplied to the 
writer by Dr P". '\\ Bennett, A spore suspension was always employed as inoculum in order to avoid 
the microbiological complications due to addition of cornmeal or other organic inocula (Garrett, 1934). 
The spore suspension was washed off onc-month bottle slant cultures on potato-dextrose agar, and the 
density estimated by haemocytometer count, being subsequently adjusted by dilution if necessary. In 
some experimental series the seed was steeped in spore suspension before planting; in other series, 
2 c.c. of the spore suspension was added to each planting hole. 

( i ) Concentration of spore suspension, and mode of inoculation 

A stock spore suspension was made up, having a density of 267,000 spores per c.c., and 
diluted to J, /q, 1 oVo» respectively, of its original strength. Seed was used both 

dry and previously soaked for 48 hr. at laboratory temperature (ca. 16^ C.); the seed was 
steeped in the respective spore suspensions for 20 min., and then planted immediately in 
sand at 50% saturation. Results are given in Table i. 

Table i. Degree of seedling blight : concentration of spore suspension 
(mean of six tumblers) 

Dry-planted seed Cjcrminaled seed 

Thousand spores per c.c. of spore suspension 166 29 6 4 0-22 267 166 29 6 4 

Disease rating 91 84 65 56 42 43 35 39 

In the dry-seed series, intensity of infection is correlated with density of the spore sus- 
pension; in the pre-germinated seed series, this relation is scarcely significant, and intensity 
of infection is much less than that in the dry-seed series. 

In a further experiment, dry seed was compared with seed pre-germinated for 42 and 
66 hr. respectively, before planting in sand at 50% saturation; inoculation was made by 
addition of 2 c.c. of spore suspension to each hole before planting. Results are given in 
d able 2. 

Table 2. Degree of seedling blight: dry and germinated seed (mean of six tumblers) 

(jerminated for Germinated for 
42 hr. before 66 hr. before 

'Ereatment of seed Planted dry planting planting 

Disease rating 80 49 47 
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The reduction in intensity of infection effected by pre-germination of the seed is once 
again apparent, but increase in the period of pre-soaking from 42 to 66 hr. has not reduced 
infection any further. 

An experiment was next set up to test the effect of incubating the inoculated seed under 
humid conditions and at a temperature of 25 C., for varying periods before planting. A 
spore suspension of density 23,000 per c.c. was divided into two parts, to one of which 2 % 
glucose was added. Inoculation was effected by evacuatiitg the dry seed in the spore sus- 
pension. Incubation periods of 0, 10, 20 and 30 hr. at 25 ’ C. were employed; half the seed 
of each batch was planted immediately, and the other half air-dried and planted 2 weeks 
later. Sand at 50% saturation was employed as the planting medium throughout. Results 
are given in Table 3. 

Taki.i? 3. Degree nj seedling blight: period of incubation [mean of six tumblers) 

Spore suspension in water Spore suspension in 2 % glucose 


Incuh.ition of inoculated seed 

None 

10 hr. 

20 hr. 

30 hr. 

None 

10 hr. 

20 hr. 

30 hr. 

Disease rating at 1 st planting 

(>2 

i )2 

100 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Disease rating al 2nd planting 

76 

59 

7T 

x? 

72 


47 

82 


When the seed was planted straight away, infection was very severe; sonte 90 too % of 
seedlings were killed in every treatment. 'The effect of an incubation period before planting 
showed only in the spore suspension without glucose. When the seed was dried after the 
various incubation periods, and planted 2 weeks later, infection was less severe, and in- 
teresting differences were found. 'Fhe intensity of infection was considerably decreased by 
an incubation period of 10 hr., somewhat decreased by the 20 hr. incubation, and increased 
only by the 30 hr. incubation period. It seems likely that the short incubation period of 
10 hr. was just sufficient for germination of perhaps a majority of the spores; these might 
then have proved less tolerant of the sudden drying than the non-germinated spores of the 
no-incubation series. The 30-hr. incubation period, on the other hand, would have been 
sufiicient for the establishment of a young mycelium, which would probably have withstood 
the effect of sudden drying as well as the non-germinated s[)()res. 

(2) I'he limitation of seminal root infection 

An experiment was set up with the object of estimating the extension of infection by 
F. culmorum along the seminal roots under different soil conditions. Sterile sand, unsterilized 
sand and imsterilized allotment soil, all ± i % glucose and adjusted to a moisture content of 
50 7 o saturation, were employed in this experiment. Inoculation was made by addition of 
2 c.c. of a spore suspension containing 1500 spores per c.c. to each hole before planting. 'I'he 
degree of infection in these different series is given in 'fable 4. 

1'able 4 . Degree of seedling blight: length of root infected [mean of six tumblers) 

Unstcrilized 




Sterilized 


Llnsterilizetl 

Unsterilized 

allotment 


Sterilized 

sand 4- 

Unsterilized 

sand H 

allotment 

soil 4- 

Soil type and treatment 

sand 

glucosc 

sand 

glucose 

soil 

glucose 

Disease rating 

44 

65 

34 

23 

10 

6 

Mean length in mm. of root 

10-2 

32*9 

2-9 

7'3 

1-7 

0-5 

infected by h\ culmorum 

No. of roots measured 

149 

• 168 

136 

156 

164 

176 
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Intensity of infection is greatest in the sterile sand, next in the unsterilized sand, and least 
in the unsterilized soil. 'ITe effect of glucose in increasing infection under sterile conditions, 
but decreasing infection in the unsterilized sand and soil, is by now a well-known “anti- 
biosis” eff ect. Measurements w^ere also made of the mean length of seminal root infected, 
from the seed downwards, in the different series. The extent of visible discoloration was 
measured under the binocular dissecting microscope; previous microscopical examination 
of cut sections had shown that the limit of infection coincided fairly closely with that of 
visible discoloration. These data are also given in Table 4. 

It seems evident from these figures that culmorum has little power of spreading along 
the plant roots in the manner either of the vascular wilt Ftisaria or of Opfiioholus graminis. 
Where extension of infection has occurred over an appreciable length of root, it can be put 
down to growth of the organism through the soil. ITis apparent inability of Fusarhm 
culmorum to spread directly along the seminal roots, whether inside or outside, is of great 
interest, and helps to explain the limitations of its parasitism; it has been observed that if a 
germinating wheat seedling survives the first intensity of attack by the fungus, it frequently 
recovers completely, and develops into a healthy plant. 

(3) Soil moisture content and infection 

An experiment was set up with allotment soil and sand, respectively, adjusted to three 
different moisture contents, viz. 30, 50 and 80% of saturation. Dry seed was inoculated by 
steeping in a spore suspension of density 2500 spores per c.c. Results are given in Table 5. 

Taui.k 5. Degree of seedling blight: moisture content (mean of three tumblers) 

In allotment soil In sand 

Moisture content as saturation 30 50 80 30 50 80 

Disease rating 100 37 28 yi 66 55 

Infection was most severe at the lowest moisture content in soil, and decreased with rise 
in moisture content. 'The severe infection at low moisture content must be attributed in part 
to the adverse effect of low moisture upon the wheat seedling, but it must be intensified by 
the improved aeration conditions, which favour the fungus. It may be for this reason that 
rising soil moisture reduces infection to a greater extent in soil than in sand, which remains 
well aerated even at the higher moisture contents. 

(4) Soil reaction and infection 

A first experiment was carried out in sand culture at a moisture content of 50% saturation. 
'The nutrient solution of Gregory & Crowther (1928) was employed, different pW values 
being secured by the addition of sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid, respectively. An 
inoculum of 2 c.c. of spore suspension of density 22,000 per c.c. was poured into each 
planting hole. The results are given in I’able 6. 

'rAULt; 6. Degree of seedling blight: soil reaction (mean of six tumblers) 


Initial f)H of sand 

37 

4-4 

5-8 

6-6 

6-9 

7'3 

81 

Pinal /)tl 

3-9 

57 

6*1 

61 

7-3 

7'4 

7-8 

Disease rating 

81 

93 

93 

64 

59 

48 

87 
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Intensity of infection was lowest at/)H 7*3, and increased with acidity of the sand culture 
to/)H 4*4*; with a further increase of acidity to/)II 37, intensity of infection declined some- 
what. On the other hand, severity of infection also increased markedly with rise in pW value 
to 8-1. 

In a second experiment, different reactions were obtained by addition of sodium hydroxide 
and sulphuric acid, respectively, to allotment soil, which was then incubated at a moisture 
content of 50 saturation in loosely covered flower pots in the glasshouse for 2 wrecks. The 
treated soils w^ere then dried, crushed and sieved, in preparation for use in the tumblers. I'he 
experiment was conducted at the usual soil luosiure content of 50'’,, saturation ; inoculation 
was eftected by steeping the dry seed in a spore suspension of density i2,c;oo per c.c. 
Results are given in Table 7. 

'rABLt: 7. Decree of seedling blight: soil reaction [mean of three tumblers) 



■t j-x% 

4 i-T’o 

4-0-8'’;, 

No 


4 0-6 ”0 

4 1*2'’;, 


1 1..S( ), 

11, SO, 

ll.so. 

tre.alnuMit 

NaOll 

NaOH 

NaOn 

Initial /)11 

44 

5*7 

6-4 

7J 

7-3 

TO 

8-1 

Final /jFI 

4-‘> 


(rz 

6-7 

7-1 

7-S 

8-1 

Di.seasc rating 


47 

23 

42 

34 

43 

74 


Intensity of infection in this experiment was lowest at /)n 6-4 and increased on the one 
hand wath acidity to pll 4*4, and on the other wdth alkalinity to pU 8*1. 

It seemed possible, in view of the absence of any reported association between F. culmorum 
seedling blight and alkaline soils in the held, that the sodiunt hydroxide might be exerting a 
directly injurious effect upon the wheat seedling, and hence predisposing it to infection. In 
a third experiment, therefore, calcium hydroxide was compared with sodium hydroxide, 
d'he air-dry untreated allotment soil was weighed directly into the tumblers, and the 
requisite amounts of sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid, respectively, added in solution. 
An additional series of tumblers was hlled with soil previously mixed dry with finely divided 
calcium hydroxide. Soil moisture content was adjusted to bo'*,, saturation, and all tumblers 
incubated in the laboratory for t week before planting, d'lie dry seed was inoculated by 
steeping in a spore suspension of density 9000 per c.c. Results are given in 'fable 8. 


'fABLK 8. Degree of seedling blight: soil reaction [mean oj six tumblers) 



4o-K'\, 

4 O't) "o 

i 0- '5 

No 

4 o-s 

( 0-5 


ti.so. 

H,S(), 

H.SO, 

Irt'atioent 

NaOll 

Oa(Oll), 

Initial />! 1 

3-7 

yo 

50 

()•{> 

8-4 

X-5 

Discasf rating 

.S5 

42 

3« 

23 

'>1 

23 


Whereas infection was higher in the sodium hydroxide series than in any other, infection 
in the calcium hydroxide series was no higher than that in the untreated soil, 'fhe growth of 
the control plants in the sodium hydroxide series in this experiment was very poor indeed; 
18% of the plants died, and the non-inoculated controls received a disease rating of 67, as 
compared with a rating of 4 for the control plants both in tJie untreated and in the limed 
soil. In the preceding experiment, conditions would have j’lermilted greater reaction between 
the sodium hydroxide and the soil before the start of the experiment, and hence a smaller 
injurious effect on the seedlings. 

The results of these three experiments therefore support the field observations of Blair 
(1937) as to the prevalence of Fusarium seedling blight on the more acid soils in New Zealand. 
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(5) Plant nutrition and infection 

The effect of plant nutrition upon infection was investigated in sand culture. Acid-treated 
and wEvShed sand was brought to a moisture content of 50 % saturation by addition of the 
nutrient solution of CJregory & Crowther (1928), which was used, however, at double 
strength, viz. : 


NaNO;, 3-04 g./l. 

Na,HPo4. 1211,0 1*0 „ 

K2SO4 0 62 „ 

CaCl, 0‘i6 „ 


MgSO^.ytip 0-42 g./l. 
Boric acid 0’002 ,, 

MnS 04 0-002 „ 

Fe-tartrate 0-28 „ 


The manurial treatments comprised full nutrient solution, no nutrients, and elements 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium singly and in pairs, giving presence and absence of 
N, P, and K. For inoculation, 2 c.c. of a spore suspension, of density 18,000 per c.c., was 
added to each planting hole. In order the better to demonstrate any effect of the nutrients 
upon seedling resistance, pre-gcrminated seed was planted, to reduce killing of the seedlings 
to a minimum (see 'Tables i and 2). 'The degree of replication was increased from the usual 
six to ten tumblers per series in this experiment, making seventy plants for each treatment. 
Results are given in 'Table 9. 


'Table 9. Decree of seedling blight: differential nutrition (mean of ten tumblers) 



Nil 

N 

P 

K 

NP 

NK 

PK 

NPK 

% pre-cmergenct* killing 

I 

0 

3 

I 

6 

3 

0 

6 

post-emergence killing 

2 g 

0 

4 

23 

3 

I 

17 

0 

Disease rating, excluding 

57 

33 

41 

55 

34 

37 

46 

33 


pre-emergence killing 


Intensity of infection is highest in the no-niitrient series, and lowest in that receiving 
full nutrients. Addition of N, either alone or in combination with P or K, seems to be 
almost or quite as effective in reducing infection as the full nutrient solution. P, either alone 
or in combination with K, is markedly less effective in reducing infection than is N. K alone 
has not significantly reduced infection below that in the no-nutrient series; there is a 
suggestion that in combination with N and P, respectively, it actually increases infection 
above that occurring with either N or 1 ^ alone. 


Summary 

’^The influence of soil conditions upon the Fusarium culmorum seedling blight of wheat has 
been studied by means of the glass tumbler technique. Intensity of infection increased with 
density of the spore suspension used to inoculate the seed, but was reduced by germinating 
the seed for 48 hr. or more before inoculation. Infection was most severe at a low soil 
moisture content and in acid soil. In nutrient sand culture, infection was highest in the 
no-nutrient series and lowest in that receiving full nutrients. Nitrogen alone appeared to be 
as effective in reducing infection as the full nutrient solution, phosphorus was less effective, 
whilst potassium had no beneficial effect at all upon seedling resistance. 
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This work was commenced in the Department of Plant Pathology, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, and continued at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. I'he writer 
is indebted to Prof. W. Brown and Mr S. D. Garrett, respectively, for suggesting the problem, 
and for advice and direction during the progress of the investigation. 
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The saprophytic life of Fusarium culmorum has, until recently, been little studied, although 
its association with brown foot rot of cereals in both the seedling blight and whiteheads 
condition has long been established. F. culmorum has also been found in association with 
Ophiobolus graminis on plants attacked by the latter organism (Bennett, 1928; Schaffnit, 
1930; Guyot, 1934; Sadasivan, 1939). More recently the presence of Fusarium culmorum 
on the roots and crowns of apparently healthy wheat plants has been recorded by Samuel 
& Greaney (1937), who isolated the fungus from surface-sterilized roots and crown pieces 
of normal plants which showed no disease symptoms. Three fields in different localities 
were sampled at fortnightly intervals between heading and harvest ; in two of the fields the 
percentage of F. culmorum isolated increased with advance of the season, reaching a maximum 
in the isolations made from the stubble after harvest. This called attention to the earlier 
work of Broadfoot (1934), who obtained 20-60% of F. culmorum in isolations from many 
thousands of wheat plants taken at random from a series of rotation plots. Samuel & Greaney 
concluded that the fungus must have been present in the soil and entered the root only as 
vitality was lost after flowering, causing no appreciable damage, and that there was a further 
development of the fungus on the stubble after the crop had been cut. 

Sadasivan (1939), who reviewed previous investigations on F. culmorum^ studied the 
succession of soil fungi colonizing buried wheat straw. Natural unsterilized wheat straws, 
and sterilized straws treated with a 2 % solution of sodium nitrate, were buried in a series 
of soils of various types. Samples of the straws were taken at regular intervals, surface- 
sterilized and plated out on potato-dextrose agar. Sadasivan found that F. culmorum 
developed on straws taken from all the soils examined and that F. culmorum, Penicillium spp. 
and Mucor spp. were numerically the most important soil fungi colonizing the straws. 
Fusarium culmorum and Mucor spp. were dominant in the early stages of colonization, being 
replaced by Penicillium spp. in the later stages of decomposition; the previous sterilization 
and nitrogenous treatment of the straws appeared to favour the development of Penicillium 
spp. at the expense of Fusarium culmorum and Mucor spp. Isolates of Fusarium culmorum 
thus obtained as saprophytes on wheat straw were shown to be pathogenic to wheat seedlmgs. 
On the basis of these observations, Sadasivan provisionally placed F. culmorum in Reinkiftg 
& Manns’ (1933, 1934) group of soU inhabitants, or true soil fungi. 

The work described here was undertaken to confirm Sadasivan’s conclusions concemiiig 
the saprophytic activity of F. culmorum and to find out whether the colonizing activity of 
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F. cubnormn and other soil fungi fluctuated with the season. Sadasivan observed that Soils 
collected in the autumn tended to give a higher proportion of F. culmortm and Mucor spp., 
and a lower proportion of Penicilliim spp., than those collected in the spring. This suggested 
that Fusarium cubnorum might reach a peak of activity in the soil in the autumn, after the 
ploughing in of the cereal stubble, and that later on in the following spring this fungus 
might be replaced, both in the straw and in the adjacent soil, by Penicillium spp. 

Experimental 

(fl) Colonization of wheat straw by soil fungi 

Experimental methods. The technique employed in these experiments on the fungal colonization 
of buried straw was essentially the same throughout, and hence a general description will serve, with 
modifications, for all the experiments to be described. The method used by Sadasivan (1939) was 
followed, sterilized straw being used for all experiments. The straw was selected from the internodes 
of healthy wheat plants and cut into pieces about i in. long. After soaking in tap water for 18 hr. 
the straws were drained and autoclaved for 30 min. at i atm. The straws were potted immediately 
after collection of the soil from the field, with as little air drying of the soil as possible. Sterilized 
linen bags were used for the collection of the soils, which, while in the bags, were broken up and 
well mixed, the larger stones and pieces of plant material being removed from each sample. The 
autoclaved straws were buried in between layers of soil in 3} in. flower pots (size 60). In Exp. i only 
12 straws, in 3 layers of 4, were buried in each pot; in the remaining experiments 25 straws, in 5 layers 
of 5, were buried per pot. The pots were watered after filling, and stood over a layer of moist sand in 
a lightly covered wooden box in the laboratory, being subsequently watered as necessary. The 
temperature of the laboratory seldom varied outside the range of i5-'20° C., and the weekly mean 
temperatures were always within this range. 

After the requisite period of incubation a sample of pots from each experimental series was taken 
and the straws washed over a sieve. The straws from each pot were kept together and surface- 
sterilized by shaking with an appropriate reagent in a rubber-stoppered tube, followed by washing 
in four changes of sterilized tap water. The straws were plated in the pure culture room on acidified 
(pH 5*o) potato-dextrose agar, four straws to each plate. The plates were incubated at 25° C., and 
the fUngal colonies developing from each straw over a period of 14 days recorded. Frequently more 
than one and sometimes up to five colonies developed from each straw. 

To simplify the presentation of data, only the numerically dominant species and genera have been 
tabulated ; these are Fusarium culmorum, Penicillium spp., Mucor spp. and Trichoderma spp. Remaining 
fungal colonies were recorded as ‘other fungi*. Results have been expressed graphically throughout. 
The number of colonies belonging to each of the four groups has been expressed as a percentage of the toted 
number of straws plated out; the number of straws giving one or more fungus colonies on the plate has 
also been expressed separately. 

In some samplings, plates were overrun by JRhizopus contaminations ; such plates had generally 
to be discarded, which in effect reduced the size of the sample of straws taken. This Rhizopus con- 
tamination was found to be particularly troublesome in August, both in 1939 and 1940. 

Exp, I* In this experiment soil samples were taken systematically from nine of the plots and fields 
on the Experimental Station farm in each month of the year (1938-9) except January, The Rothamsted 
soil is a flinty clay loam ; the nine different experimental plots or fields selected for sampling were as 
follows ; Agdell Plot i ^wheat after fallow in four-course rotation) ; Agdell Plot 2 (wheat after clover 
in four-course rotation) ; Great Harpenden, west half (wheat after beans) ; Great Harpenden, east 
half (wheat after clover) ; Broadbalk four plots (fallow after 4 years wheat and wheat after i year 
fallow, respectively; 86 lb. nitrogen/acre applied as sulphate of ammonia and as sodium nitrate, 
respectively), and Stackyard (pasture). The soil samples were tiken at the mid-period of each month 
from September ^938 to September 1939 inclusive ; the batch of plates from the August 1939 sampling 
Was spoilt by contamination with Rhizopus, 

The method of sampling was as follows : a convenient sampling line was adopted for each field or 
plot at the first sampling and adhered to at subsequent monthly samplings. The first sample was 
taken six paces into the field or plot, and the other samples at six-pace intervals aldng the line. The 
soil samples were therefore taken from approximately the same sites at each sampling. Ten samples 
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were taken per plot; each sample, comprised of four trowels full of soil taken at arm’s length to the 
front, right, rear and left, respectively, was placed in a sterilized bag. The trowel was not sterilized 
but was merely wiped clean between the taking of consecutive samples. 

The samples were potted separately, and the pots incubated for 14 days before the washing out 
and plating of the straws. Surface sterilization was effected in this experiment by shaking for i-i J min. 
in I in 1000 aqueous mercuric chloride, followed by washing in four changes of sterile tap water. 

Fig. I shows the relationship of the different groups of fungi to one another whea the 
results from all nine sampling areas are averaged. Ftisarium culmorum was the numerically 
dominant organism colonizing the straws throughout the year, followed by the group of 
Penidllium spp., whilst Miicor spp. and Trichoderma spp. remained at a constantly lower 
level than the first-named through most of the year. The proportion of Fusarium culmorum 
colonies fluctuated, but it is difficult to attach any special significance to these fluctuations; 
the same is true of the relative numbers of Trichoderma spp., which remained at a lower 
level throughout. The proportion of Mucor colonies was higher in the two September 
samplings than in any other month, whilst the proportion of Penidllium was lowest in the 
two September samplings. 



Fig. I also shows the percentage of straws yielding fungus colonies throughout the year 
as a mean of all plots ; this affords a measure of fungus activity in straw colonization. As 
might have been expected, the curve falls to a minimum in February and rises to a second 
maximum in September. An unexpected depression occurs at the May and June samplings; 
this may be due to the heavy rain occurring just before sampling days in these two months, 
which led to a high soil moisture content, even reaching saturation in some plots. 

The variation in fungal colonization of the straws in the different sampling areas is 
shown in Fig. 2, in which the figures for the whole sampling period are averaged for each 
area. Fusarium culmorum was highest in Stackyard (grass) and in Plot 16 (wheat and fallow, 
sulphate of ammonia) of Broadbalk, next in Plot 7 (wheat and fallow, nitrate of soda) of 
Broadbalk and in Great Harpenden (wheat after beans and clover respectively) and lowest 
in Agdell (wheat after fallow and clover, four-course rotation). The numbers of this fungus 
did not appear to be influenced by* the fallowing policy on Broadbalk, but were affected by 
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the form of nitrogen applied. Penicillium spp. was the group next in importance to Fusariutn 
culmorum, but numbers did not vary much from field to field. Mucor spp. and Tricho- 
derma spp. were the least important, except in Agdell field under the four-course rotation, 
in which all four groups were equally important. 

The pathogenicity of sixty-five isolates of Fusarium culmorum obtained in this experiment 
at different times of the year and from the nine different sampling areas was tested on 
wheat seedlings in pots of sand. The pathogenicity of these isolates, estimated by Shen’s 
(1940) disease rating, compared favourably with that of two isolates of F. culmorum obtained 
from diseased plants, which were included in the test. 
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Fig. 2. Development of fungi- from straws buried in soil from the nine sampling areas of Exp. i, averaged 
for each area for the whole sampling period. 

Exp. 2. In this experiment, the buried straw technique was employed with sixteen different soils 
collected from widely separated parts of the country. The soils were collected in the early part of 
August 1939 and stored in the sample bags until the experiment was set up in October. The different 
soils are described below, pH values being determined by the quinhydrone electrode : 

(1) Helpston. A medium loam collected in Northamptonshire, pH 8*oi. Wheat 1938-9. 

(2) Newark. Clay-loam collected near Peterborough, pH 6*32. Wheat 1938-9. 

(3) Crowland. Black fen soil from Lincolnshire, pH 7-30. Wheat 1938-9. 

(4) Normanton. Loam from Rutland, pH 7*89. Wheat 1938-9. 

(5) Beenham. Loam, overlying the chalk, from Berkshire, pH 6-87. 

(6) Lambourn. Loam, overlying the chalk, from Berkshire, pH 7-66. Oats 1938-9. 

(7) ^ Cholsey. Loam, overlying the chalk, from Berkshire, pH 7-66. Wheat 1938-9. 

(8) Lockford. Loam, overlying the chalk, from Hampshire, pH 7*87. Wheat 1938-9. 

(9) Cambridge. Calcareous loam from Cambridge University Farm, pH 7-94. Wheat 1938-9, 
undersown with clover. 
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(10) Duxford. Calcareous loam from Cambridgeshire, 7-87. Wheat 1938-9. 

(11) Knebworth, Clay-loam from Hertfordshire, 7*61. Wheat 1938-9. 

(12) Brynamlwg. Medium loam from Cardiganshire, pH 5-47. Wheat 1938-9. 

(13) Nancellan. Clay-loam from Cardiganshire, pH 6-52. Oats 1938-9. 

(14) Nanllan. Clay-loam from Cardiganshire, pH 6 09. Wheat 1938-9. 

, (15) Cwm 1 . Loam over shale from Cardiganshire, pH 5-27. Oats 1938-9. 

(16) Cwm 11. Loam over shale from Cardiganshire, />H 5-51, collected from the vicinity of Cwm I 
but ploughed up from waste land. July 1939. 

Four pots were filled from each sample of soil; twenty-five sterilized straws being buried in each, 
and-the pots incubated for 28 days. In this experiment the washed straws were surface-sterilized by 
shaking for i-ij min. in i in 1000 aqueous mercuric chloride and then plated out as usual on acidified 
potato-dextrose agar. 

The results are given in Fig. 3 ; the different soils are arranged in order of decreasing 
importance of F. culmorutn, which was dominant in only four soils, viz. Newark, Normanton, 
Helpston and Crowland. In the other twelve soils, Penicillium spp. was the dominant group 
of fungi. The inverse relationship between Fusarium culmorum and Penicillium spp. is the 
most interesting feature of this experiment. Too much importance should not be attached 
to differences in straw colonization in these sixteen soils, on account of differences in soil 
moisture content at the time of collection, and also in the rate of drying out of the soil in 
the bags. Fig. 3 also shows that in no soil did the percentage of straws colonized fall below 80. 
The number of genera of fungi identified on the straws in this experiment was meagre; 
Acrostalagmus spp. were found on the straws from thirteen soils, Aspergillus spp. from three 
soils, Fusarium spp., other than Fusarium culmorum, from three soils, Gliocladium spp. from 
five soils, Stemphyllium sp. from one soil, and a Pythium(}) sp. from four soils. Many of 
the ‘other fungi’ had to remain classed as ‘sterile mycelia’. 

{b) Pathogenicity test of F. culmorum isolates from Exp. 2 

Isolates obtained in this experiment from eleven of the sixteen sterilized soils were 
tested for pathogenicity against six isolates of the fungus obtained from diseased cereal 
plants, viz. : 

Isolate P.A. from oats. Isolate P.D. from barley. 

Isolate P.B. from wheat. Isolate P.E. from wheat. 

Isolate P.C. from maize. Isolate P.F. from wheat. 

In this test unsoaked Little Joss wheat seed was inoculated by steeping for 20 min. in a spore 
suspension of 20,000 per c.c. ; the suspensions were obtained from 10 weeks old bottle slants of the 
different isolates on potato-dextrose agar, and were all adjusted to the above spore density. Seven 
inoculated seeds were planted in each pot of silver sand, five pots being allotted to each isolate. 
A control series of sixteen non-inoculated pots was planted at the same time. Before planting the 
pots of sand were watered once with nutrient solution. The experiment was carried out in the glass- 
house in March 1940; the plants were washed out and the degree of infection recorded by Shen’s 
(1940) method after 21 days (Table i). 

The percentage emergence in the sixteen control pots was 95; only 5/1 12 plants showed 
any root infection and the disease rating of these control plants was only o*8. The results 
of this experiment show once more that the ‘saprophytic’ isolates of Fusarium culmorum 
from buried straws are no less pathogenic to wheat seedlings than isolates obtained directly 
from diseased cereal plants. 

Exp. 3. In the preceding experiments a negative correlation between the occurrence of 
F. culmorum and that of Penicillium spp. in the different soils was suggested (Fig. 3); 
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confirmation on a more extensive scale of Sadasivan’s observations on the replacement of 
Fusarium culmorum by Penicillium spp. in the buried straws at a later stage was felt to be 
needed. Accordingly an experiment on the succession of fungi in straws buried in three 
different soils was planned, the samplings to be spread over a period of some 6 months. 

Table i. Infection of wheat seedlings by isolates of Fusarium culmorum from Exp, 2 


Isolate 

Infected 

seedlings 

Pre-emergence 

killing 

Post-emergence 

killing 

Disease 

rating 

Helpston 

23 

2 

I 

27 

Crowland 

25 

I 

I 

24 

Newark 

20 

2 

0 

20 

Normanton 

28 

I 

2 

30 

Beenham 

20 

I 

0 

18 

Lambourn 

24 

2 

2 

26 

Brynamlwg 

17 

I 

I 

17 

Nancellan 

15 

2 

I 

19 

Cambridge 

24 

4 

1 

30 

Duxford 

21 

3 

2 

28 

Nanllan 

21 

4 

5 

26 

P.A. 

19 

2 

I 

23 

P.B. 

24 

2 

0 

21 

P.C. 

29 

3 

2 

3f> 

P.D. 

23 

0 

0 

22 

P.E. 

22 

3 

I 

22 

P.F. 

28 

3 

3 

36 


The soils were as follows : 

(1) Great Harpenden, as in Exp. i ; the soil was collected from over the ploughed stubble of the 
previous season’s (1939) wheat crop; the field had carried clover in 1938. 

(2) Harpenden allotment soil as used by Sadasivan in his experiments, but not from the identical 
site ; collected from under weeds. 

(3) Woburn soil, obtained from one of the arable fields at the Woburn Experimental Station. 

All soils were collected in March 1940, immediately before the setting up of the experiment, and 
were passed through a J in. sieve. As internodal straws disappear after less than 6 months in the 
soil, nodal straw of the type used by Garrett (1938) was employed. Twenty-five straws were buried 
in each pot; eight pots of each soil, giving 200 straws in all, were taken at every sampling. After 
washing, the straws were surface-sterilized by shaking for min. in i in 1000 aqueous mercuric 
chloride. Samples were taken at 2 weeks, 4 weeks and thence at 4 weekly intervals to 20 weeks. 
Results are shown in Figs. 4-6. 

The percentage of straws colonized by fungi in the three soils was consistently highest 
throughout the experiment in -Great Harpenden soil and almost as consistently the lowest 
in Woburn. 

Considering the results from the three soils together, Sadasivan's observations as to the 
paramount importance of Fusarium culmorum in the early, and Penicillium spp. in the later, 
stages of straw colonization were confirmed only in the Great Harpenden and Woburn 
soils. Allotment soil has given a different result in this experiment, although Sadasivan 
recorded 100% of Fusarium culmorum from this type of soil in one of his samplings. In all 
three soils of this experiment, Mucor spp. have fairly consistently declined from a maximum 
at the first and second samplings, whilst Trichoderma spp. have fluctuated but shown no 
very pronounced trend. 

Exp, 4. The results of the first three experiments suggested that the type as well as the 
extent of fungal colonization might be influenced by the surface-sterilizing reagent employed, 
and by the time of treatment given. It was also possible that the type of colonization might 
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be influenced by the culture medium employed and that a medium other than acidified 
potato-dextrose agar might give somewhat different results. In Exps. i and 2, the time of 
immersion in the i in 1000 mercuric chloride solution varied between i and 2 min., and 
it was thought that part of the inconsistencies in the results might be traced to this cause. 
In Exp. 3 the time of immersion in mercuric chloride was fixed as rigidly as possible 
at 1 1 min. 

Different surface-sterilizing agents were compared by Mead (1933), both for the isolation 
of fungi from wheat roots, and for the production of sterile wheat seedlings by seed 
sterilization. Silver nitrate was found most satisfactory for seed sterilization, but its action 
was too strong for the isolation of pathogenic fungi ; mercuric chloride proved as good for 
the first purpose, and more satisfactory for the second. Calcium hypochlorite was very 
satisfactory for root isolation, but for seed sterilization a long period of immersion was 
required. Hydrogen peroxide was only a mildly toxic agent and its strength soon de- 
preciated. Washing with sterile water in Simmonds’ (1930) washing machine was the most 
satisfactory method of treating young and delicate roots from which fungal isolations were 
required. 

Davies (1935) compared mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, calcium hypochlorite and 
hydrogen peroxide at different concentrations and for different times of immersion as 
surface-sterilizing agents for the isolation of Ophiobolus graminis from young infected wheat 
stems. Silver nitrate was less toxic to 0 . graminis than mercuric chloride, and the frequency 
of isolation of this fungus was substantially higher with the first named sterilizing agent. 
With Helminthosporium sativum^ on the other hand, silver nitrate was more toxic than 
mercuric chloride. These observations of Davies are of particular interest, inasmuch as they 
afford evidence of specificity in the action of sterilizing agents on these root infecting fungi. 

The sterilizing agents used in the experiment described here were mercuric chloride, 
calcium hypochlorite and silver nitrate, which were employed as follows : 

Mercuric chloride — as a i in looo aqueous solution for 2 and 4 min. periods of immersion, re- 
spectively, followed by washing in four changes of sterile tap water. This agent at i in 1000 strength 
was employed both by Mead (1933) and by Davies (1935). 

Calcium hypochlorite — as a i in 14 suspension for 10 and 20 min. periods of immersion, respectively, 
followed by washing in six changes of sterile tap water. Mead and Davies both used a calcium 
hypochlorite suspension of the i in 14 strength, the former using a 20 min. period, and the latter a 
2 and 5 min. period of immersion respectively. ^ 

Silver nitrate— the technique of Padwick (1938) was followed. Periods of 2 and 4 min., respectively, 
in I % silver nitrate were followed by a brief immersion in saturated sodium chloride solution, 
followed by immediate plating out of the material on agar. The saturated sodium chloride was not 
heat sterilized but was prepared some time before use. In this method, the sterilizing agent, silver 
nitrate, is not washed away by sterile water, but is precipitated in the saturated sodium chloride 
solution as silver chloride, which is highly insoluble in water. 

In setting up this experiment, the straws were buried in Great Harpenden soil, as collected in 
March 1940 for Exp. 3, with twenty-five straws per pot. Two samplings were made at 14 and 28 days, 
respectively, and at each sampling four pots (100 straws) were allotted to each of the six sterilization 
treatments. As usual, acidified potato-dextrose agar was used as the plating medium. The results of 
this experiment are given in Figs. 7 and 8, 

Percentage colonization of the straws was greater after 28 days than after 14 days; at 
both samplings it was highest in the calcium hypochlorite series. At the 28-day sampling, 
the percentage colonization in the 2 min. silver nitrate series was lower than that in the 
4 min. series. 
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Penicillium spp. were reduced to 1-2 % occurrence by the calcium hypochlorite treatment^ 
at 14 days and to nil at 28 days. They were the dominant group in the silver nitrate and 
mercuric chloride treatments at both strengths and at both samplings with one exception, 
the 2 min. silver nitrate at 14 days, in which Trichodema spp. were dominant. The relative 
ascendancy oi Penicillium spp. was greater in the mercuric chloride than in the silver nitrate 
treatment and increased with the time of treatment from 2 to 4 min. 

Mucor spp. were highest at the 10 min. treatment with calcium hypochlorite, were lower 
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in the 20 min. treatment with this agent, occurred only twice, at and below the 3 % level, 
in the silver nitrate series, and not at all in the mercuric chloride series. 

Trichodema spp. appeared to be particularly tolerant of silver nitrate and were the 
dominant fungi in the 2 min. treatment at 14 days. The 4 min. treatment vfith this agent, 
however, suppressed Trichoderma spp. more than the calcium hypochlorite treatments, in 
which percentage occurrence of Trichoderma spp. was second only to Fusarium culmorum 
throughout both treatments and samplings. Mercuric chloride appeared to be particularly 
toxic towards Trichoderma spp., reducing them to a* 2% occurrence at the 2 min. treatment 
and to nil at the 4 min. treatment at both samplings. 

Thus, calcium hypochlorite secured the most even distribution of colonies amongst the 
four groups, with Fusarium culmorum as a dominant; silver nitrate favoured the dominance 
of PenicilUum spp., with Trichoderma spp. markedly subdominant; mercuric chloride greatly 
simplified the fungus flora of the plates, which consisted in the 2 min. treatment largely, 
and in the 4 min. treatment almost entirely, of PenicilUum spp. The results are obviously 
not to be interpreted on the sole basis of specific toxicity of the diiferent agents towards 
the four different groups of fungi, but rather through the selective action of the agents on 
the struggle for dominance on the agar medium between the different fungi in the straw. 
Calcium hypochlorite appears to be a mild sterilizing agent, and the fungus flora of Fusarium 
culmorum, Trichoderma spp. and Mucor spp. developing from the straw in this treatment is 
characterized by speed and density of growth rather than by high resistance to fungicidal 
action. Mercuric chloride, on the other hand, appears to be a particularly severe sterilizing 
agent and greatly simplifies the flora, which is reduced chiefly to PenicilUum spp., charac- 
terized by relatively slow growth but high resistance to the fungicide. Silver nitrate appears 
to occupy a position intermediate in this respect between calcium hypochlorite and mercuric 
chloride. 

One feature of the results calls for comment. The proportion of Fusarium culmorum to 
PenicilUum spp. is much lower in the 2 min. treatment with mercuric chloride than in 
Exps. I, 2 and 3 when using this surface-sterilizing agent. Times of sterilization in the 
preceding experiments were, however, shorter, being min. in Exps. i and 2 and a 
standardized ij min. in Exp. 3. An increase in the time to 2 min. in Exp. 4 has certainly 
much increased the PenicilUum spp. at the expense of Fusarium culmorum. It seems likely, 
therefore, that part of the unexplained variation in the results of Exp. i could have been 
eliminated by more careful standardization of the time of immersion in the mercuric 
chloride. 

Exp, 5. This experiment was planned to include a study of fungal colonization not only 
of sterile straws, but also of straws inoculated with, and completely permeated by, pure 
cultures of Fusarium culmorum and PenicilUum sp., when subsequently buried in the 
soil. 

The inoculated straws were prepared by a modification of Garrett’s (1938) method. The Fusarium 
culmorum isolate was obtained from Stad^ard soil during the course of Exp. 1 ; the PenicilUum sp. 
from Great Harpenden soil, the isolate being taken from the series treated for 4 min. with mercuric 
chloride in Exp. 4. 

The soil was taken from an outside stack of Great Harpenden soil, collected from the field in 
March 1940 and employed in Exps. 3 and 4, and subsequently in this experitnent some 2 months 
later. The usual twenty-five straws were buried in each pot; four pots, comprising 100 straws, were 
taken froth each series at each sampling, at 14, 28 and 56 days, respectively. 
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The three surface-sterilizing treatments used in Exp. 4 were employed with one additional treat- 
ment, viz. 

Sterile water. Washing in six changes of sterile tap water. 

Calcium hypochloritey treatment for 10 min. 

Silver nitrate^ treatment for a min. 

Mercuric chloride, treatment for 2 min. 


14 days 



Sterile water Calcium hypochlorite Silver nitrate Mercuric chlorule 

28 days 



Sterile water Silver nitrate Mercuric cliloridc 


Total coloniced straws 



Trkhoderma spp. 
I I Other species 


Key for figs. 
9, 10, and II, 


56 days 



Sterile water Calcium hypochlorite Silver nitrate Mercuric chloride 


Fig. 9. Development of fungi from originally sterile straws .buried in soil of Exp. 5, after treatment with 

diflFerent sterilizing agents. 


Unfortunately both the originally sterile, and the Penicillium-inocuhttd series of straws treated 
with calcium hypochlorite at the 28-day sampling were spoilt through an accident in handling, and 
results for these two series are consequently lacking. The results of this experiment are given in 
Figs. 9-11. 




Fig. 10. Development of fungi from straws, originally inoculated with Fusariimi culmorum, buried in the soil 
of Exp. 5, after treatment with different sterilizing agents. 


Fusarium culmorum was subdominant to Miicor spp. in the 14- and 28-day samplings of 
the sterile water series and surpassed both by Mucor spp. and by Trichoderma spp. in the 
S6-day sampling. As in Exp. 4 it was dominant in the calcium hypochlorite series. In the 
silver nitrate series it was the lowest of all four groups of fungi in the 14- and 28-day samplings 
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and lowest but one in the 56-day sampling. Taking the three samplings of the merraric 
chloride series together, Fusarium culmorum might be classed as co-dominant with PemdUmn 

spp. in this series. > 

PenidlUum spp. were lower in the sterile water series than in the calcium hypochlorite 


1 4 days 



28 days 



56 days 



Fig. II. Development of fungi from straws, originally inoculated with Penicillium sp., buried in the soil 
of Exp. 5, after treatment with different sterilizing agents. 

series, and under both series were poorly represented. The poor development of Penu 
cillium spp. in the sterile water series supports the suggestion advanced above that their 
sparse development in the calcium hypochlorite series in Exp. 4 was due less to any specific 
toxicity of the agent to Penicillium spp. than to the competition of more vigorously growing 
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species, which calcium hypochlorite had failed to suppress. In the three samplings of the 
silver nitrate series, Penicillium spp. were first dominant, then subdominant to Tricho- 
derma spp. and finally co-dominant with that group. After the mercuric chloride treatment, 
Penicillium spp. appeared co-dominant with Fusarium culmorum. 

Mucor spp. were dominant in the sterile water series, were displaced by Fusarium 
culmorum and later also by Penicillium spp. in the calcium hypochlorite series, and were 
relatively unimportant in the silver nitrate and mercuric chloride series. 

Trichoderma spp. remained at a relatively low level in all series except in the last sampling 
of the sterile water series, when they were all subdominant to Mucor spp., and in the mid 
and last samplings of the silver nitrate series, when they were absolutely dominant and then 
co-dominant with Penicillium spp., respectively. As in Exp. 4, Trichoderma spp. appeared 
to be peculiarly tolerant of silver nitrate. 

Straws originally inoculated with Fusarium culmorum (Fig. 10). The 4 weeks* incubation 
in the pure culture flasks at 25° C. after inoculation with F. culmorum and before burial in 
the soil seemed to have a remarkable effect upon the percentage colonization of the straws 
by fungi. Whilst this was 100 % (chiefly F, culmorum) in the series treated with sterile water, 
it was reduced to the 50-75 % level by calcium hypochlorite and still further by the silver 
nitrate and mercuric chloride treatments. In the two latter treatments percentage coloniza- 
tion increased in the mid and last samplings, especially in the case of the silver nitrate series. 
The effect of the sterilizing agents on percentage colonization may be partially explained 
by supposing that other fungi, more resistant to the sterilizing agents, had not established 
themselves sufficiently in the straws to take the place of the killed F. culmorum on the 
isolation plates. This suggestion is supported by the increase in the percentage colonization 
of the straws at the two latter samplings in the silver nitrate and mercuric chloride series. 
At the same time this increase is made up as much by an increase in the number of 
F. culmorum colonies as by an increase in the number of Penicillium spp. supposedly more 
resistant to the fungicides. The severe depression in fungal colonization can, therefore, be 
but partially explained by this suggestion. 

Straws originally inoculated with Penicillium sp, (Fig. ii). Colonization of the straws 
was 100% throughout in the sterile water series and in the mercuric chloride series; in the 
three samplings of the silver nitrate series it was 100, 90 and 97% respectively. The 
percentage occurrence of Penicillium spp. also remained at almost 100 throughout these 
three series, although a number of the straws yielded other colonies as well, particularly in 
the sterile water series. An interesting feature of the Penicillium inoculated straws was the 
marked depression both in percentage straws colonized by fungi, and in the percentage 
colonized by Penicillium in the calcium hypochlorite treatment at the 56-day sampling. 
A smaller depression can be observed in the 14-day sampling. 

Summarizing the results of Exps. 4 and 5, upon the action of different surface-sterilizing 
agents upon the straws originally sterile when buried, the numerically largest, and also the 
most varied fungus floras were observed to grow out from the straws washed in sterile 
water alone. Mucor spp. were dominant, with Fusarium culmorum tending to be sub- 
dominant. Calcium hypochlorite appeared to be a mild sterilizing agent which resulte^d in 
a comparatively large and varied fungus flora growing out from the straws, with F . culmorum 
tending to be dominant. This agent appeared to have a specifically toxic effect upon 
Penicillium spp., and the latter were probably further suppressed by the more vigorous 
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growth of other species relatively tolerant of calcium hypochlorite. Silver nitrate reduced 
and simplified the fungus flora derived from the straws; Penicillium spp. tended to be 
dominant, but were sometimes replaced by Trichoderma spp., which appeared specifically 
tolerant of this sterilizing agent. Mercuric chlhride, especially in the longer treatment, 
also tended to reduce and simplify the fungus flora obtained from the straws; with shorter 
times of treatment Fusarium culmorum might be dominant, but as length of treatment 
increased Penicillium spp. increased until they might become the sole fungus obtained 
from the straws. Penicillium spp. therefore appeared to be particularly tolerant of mercuric 
chloride. 


Discussion 

In the experiments described, the importance of Fusarium culmorum as a colonizer of 
buried wheat straw has been demonstrated in a number of cultivated soils, at all seasons 
of the year. Sadasivan’s (1939) hypothesis that the relative colonizing activity of F. culmorum 
and other soil fungi might fluctuate according to the season was not confirmed by the 
experiments; nevertheless, it must not be concluded that no such fluctuation occurs. 
Subsequent experiments have demonstrated that the growth of fungus colonies from the 
straws, in addition to being affected by the period of incubation of the straws in the soil, 
is dependent on the surface-sterilizing agent used and the time of immersion in that agent; 
thus, had the period of immersion been more strictly controlled in Exp. i, it is possible 
that some of the unexplained variations in colonization would have been eliminated. 
Sadasivan’s conclusions as to the succession of fungi on buried wheat straw have been 
confirmed only in part. 

The experiments have demonstrated the equal importance of the group of Penicillium spp. 
as colonizers of buried straw, and have indicated an inverse relationship between the 
occurrence of Penicillium spp. and Fusarium culmorum on the plates. The struggle for 
dominance between Penicillium spp. and Fusarium culmorum in the buried wheat straw is 
evidently affected by the process of surface sterilization, which may actually reverse the 
final issue of the struggle when the straws are plated out (Exps. 4 and 5). 

The saprophytic isolates of Fusarium culmorum from buried wheat straw have proved to 
be just as pathogenic to wheat seedlings as those isolated from diseased plants; straws 
invaded by F, culmorum as a saprophyte may therefore form potential centres for infection 
of the underground parts of cereal plants coming into contact with them, as well as a means 
of perpetuation of the organism in the soil. 

In this connexion particular interest attaches to the observations of Russell (1934) in 
Saskatchewan and of Sanford (1939) in Alberta that whereas the incidence of take-all 
{Ophioholus graminis) of wheat was markedly reduced by crop rotation, that of common 
rot {Fusarium culmorum and Helminthosporium satimrn) was scarcely affected. Tyner (1940) 
has investigated the effect of adding wheat, oat and barley straw, respectively, upon the 
development of disease in successive crops of w;heat seedlings grown in pots originally 
inoculated at seed-level with cultures of Fusarium culmorum, Helminthosporium sativum and 
Ophioholus graminis, respectively. Whilst wheat straw tended to be the most, and oat straw 
the least, favourable to the development of disease in the seedlings, the effects were not 
consistent in successive plantings, nor could any relation be established between the 
development of disease and the amount of straw added. 
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Summary 

A study has been made by Sadasivan’s (1939) technique of the colonization by fungi of 
wheat straw buried in the soil. One-inch lengths of sterilized straw were buried in the 
experimental soils in 3 i in. flower pots; after incubation at laboratory temperature (16-20'^ C.) 
for the required period the straws were washed out of the soil, surface sterilized by mercuric 
chloride or other sterilizing agent and plated out on acidified potato-dextrose agar (/>H 5-0). 

Fusarium culmorum and Penicilhum spp. were numerically the most important organisms 
developing from the straws on the plates, at least during the first 5 months of incubation 
in the soil. Both groups of organisms, together with others, appeared generally to be 
present in the decomposing straw, but the method of surface sterilization employed 
apparently decided which organism produced a colony on the isolation plate. 

F'usarium culmorum, a fungus of a vigorous and rapid habit of growth, showed low 
resistance to the action of the more severe sterilizing agents, such as mercuric chloride and 
silver nitrate, but developed better after surface sterilization of the straws with calcium 
hypochlorite, a mild sterilizing agent, and best of all after a mere washing in sterile water. 
Penicillium spp. were apparently crowded out by the more vigorous growth of Fusarium 
culmorum after these mild treatments of the straws; on the other hand, they were very 
tolerant of the more severe surface sterilizing agents, mercuric chloride and silver nitrate, 
and after the longer period of treatment were often the only organisms developing on 
the plates. 

The pathogenicity to wheat seedlings of the isolates of F. culmorum obtained from 
decomposing wheat straw was shown to be comparable with that of isolates of the same 
fungus secured from diseased cereal plants. 

I am indebted to Mr S. D. Garrett for suggesting this problem, and for his interest and 
helpful criticism throughout the course of the investigations. Thanks are also due to 
Miss M. D. Glynnc for assistance in the identification of some of the genera mentioned. 
A portion of the work was carried out during my tenure of an Agricultural Research 
Scholarship. 
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A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF THE INTERACTION OF 
VIRUSES IN PLANTS 

By T. S. SADASIVAN 

Plant Pathology Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Uarpenden 

(With 16 and i 'I’ext-hsuiT) 

At'FKMPTS to infect plants with mixtures of virus slnuns led to the discovery that plants 
infected with one strain acquire an immunity, or resistance, to infection with other strains 
of that virus, althou^di still remaininj^ susceptible to unrelated viruses ('riiunt^, 1931; 
Salaman, 1933, 193^; Kunkel, 1934; Caldwell, 1935). mechanism underlying this 
acquired immunity is unknown, hut it is ot the non-sterilc type, the immunity existing only 
so long as a plant contains one strain in an active form. Most workers have merely shown 
that plants systemically infected witli avirulent strains fail to develop any further symptoms 
when reinoculated with virulent strains. In the work described in this paper an attempt has 
been made to apply t|uantitative methods to the problem, the actual extent of resistance 
acquired by infection with one strain being measured by counts of local lesions and not by 
eye observation of the severity of systemic symptoms 

MirmoDs 

So that some idea of tlie general applieation of the results could he obtained, the experiments were 
done with both potato virus “ A’ ” and tobacco mosaic virus, two unrelrited vimses with widely diiTerent 
properties. 'Fwo strains (d' each virus were used, S and (J of potato virus “A”’ (Salaman, 1(138) and 
tobacco mosaic virus and tomato aueuba mosaic virus. “A"''” causes nt'crotie local lesions and necrotic 
systemic symptoms in both tobacco (var. White Hurley) and Nicotiana gliilinosa, whereas 
causes only a faint systemic mottle in these plants, (.'ommnn tobacco mosaic virus causes necrotic 
local lesions in A', gliitinosa and systemic mottling symptoms only in N. syh estn's and toliacco, whereas 
aueuba mosaic virus causes necrotic local lesions in all three; aueuba mosaic virus usually becomes 
systemic in tobacco and rarely does so in N. sytiH'sfris. 

In this work th<' experimental desi^^ns usually employed for lesion counts, such as the half-leaf 
method and tlie Latin stjuare, could not b(‘ used, for one-half of the inoculations with eitlu'r “A'^'’^’ 
or aueuba mosaic virus had to be made to healthy plants and the other to plants already infected. In 
each experiment, therefore, the treatments w^re all replicated at least ten times, to naluce ditferences 
arising from individual plant \ ariations. As it was also frequently necessary to use leavi‘s of different 
sizes and atics, the usual methotl of recording lesions as number per leaf had to be abandoned. Instead 
they were recorded as the numbers per 100 sq. cm. of inoculateil leaf. To obtain the area of the leaves 
their lenttths and breadths wane measured and the products of tliese multiplied by a factor which was 
found to be constant for each species. The areas of sixty leaves each of tobacco, M. syii't'stris, and 
N. gtutinosa were found by tracing on squared papc'r, and their U'U^ths and breadths at the widest 
points measured. In spite of the dilTerencc in sizes and aues of the leaves measured, the ratio lenj.,nh 
times breadth to area was practically constant for each specic^s, 4 'hat for tobacco varied from o-by to 
0*73 (average 0-7), for M. syli'estris from 0-72 to 0-76 (average 0-74). and for M. gtutinosa from 0 87 to 
o-8q (average o-88). 

Inoculations were made by rubbing whole leaf surfaces as evenly as possible with the forefinger 
dipped in the experimental fluids. Infective preparations of three kinds were used; (i) crude saps, 
(2) clarified saps prepared by heating to 60'" C., and centrifuging for 10 min. at 3000 r.p.m., and (3) 
purified virus preparations made by the methods described by Bawden & Birie (i(j37). 
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Experimental 

In preliminary experiments the whole leaf surfaces of plants were rubbed with either 
water, or crude sap from plants infected with tobacco mosaic virus, potato virus “ F”, or 
potato virus “ At daily intervals these leaves were rubbed over their whole surfaces 
with crude aucuba mosaic sap diluted i/ioo with water. The average number of lesions per 
100 sq. cm. produced on these plants is given in Table i. It will be seen that the only 
plants to become resistant to aucuba mosaic virus were those that had previously been 
inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus. These show a steady decrease in susceptibility to 
aucuba mosaic virus; with increasing time they were infected with tobacco mosaic virus up 
to 6 days when they were quite immune. The aucuba mosaic lesions on plants infected with 
or virus ‘‘ F” were similar to those on the healthy controls, large circular necrotic 
spots, whereas, on those infected with tobacco mosaic virus, in addition to being fewer, the 
lesions were smaller and had much more uneven edges. In similar experiments in which 
rubbed plants were reinoculated at intervals with “ the only plants to show a reduction 
in susceptibility were those previously rubbed with “ A^^”. These tests sufficed to show that 
the acquired immunity is specific, being restricted to strains of one virus. 

Although the presence of an unrelated virus in a plant had no effect in the number or type 
of lesion produced by aucuba mosaic virus or “A®**, unrelated viruses may have interactions 
inside a plant; e.g. tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus “A” together cause acute necrotic 
diseases in tobacco and tomato that neither can cause alone. Similarly, in these local lesion 
tests, it has been found that plants infected with tobacco mosaic virus show necrotic, spot- 
like local lesions when reinoculated with and vice versa, although neither virus alone 
produces visible local lesions on this plant. 

Table i. Effect of previous inoculation of plants on number of local 


lesions produced by aucuba mosaic virus 

No, of lesions per 100 sq.cm, on plants previously rubbed with 


Day.s between ^ 
inoculations 

Water 

Virus “ y” 

Virus “A'” 

Tobacco mosaic 

1 

675 

762 

639 

220 

2 

715 

675 

577 

185 

3 

765 

650 

578 

80 

4 

718 

602 

675 

70 

5 

63s 

627 

716 

10 

6 

618 

687 

710 

0 

7 

575 

615 

680 

0 

8 

64s 

610 

600 

0 

9 

712 

627 

575 

0 

10 

676 

595 

585 

0 


These results could be explained on two hypotheses: (i) that related viruses have a 
mutually destructive effect or (2) that in the plant there is an intense competition between 
them. To test the first possibility a number of in vitro tests were made. Crude “A®** sap 
was mixed in different proportions with sap from plants infected with “ and with sap 
from healthy tobacco plants and from those infected with various viruses, and these mixtures 
were tested for their infectivity. Tests were also made with aucuba mosaic virus diluted 
similarly. The results of one such experiment are given in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Effect on infectivity of and aucuba mosaic virus of 
diluting in different fluids 


Preparation diluted 

Diluent 

1/20 

No. of lesions at dilution of 

i/ioo 1/500 1/2500 

1/12,500 

Crude "A'” 

Tobacco sap 

196 

54 

20 

4 

1 


Crude virus “ F” sap 

180 

85 

37 

8 

2 


Crude mosaic virus 

207 

64 

34 

6 

I 


Crude sap 

30 

9 

0 

0 

0 


Water 

361 

00 

0^ 

62 

7 

4 

Aucuba mosaic 

Tobacco sap 

134 

86 

32 

23 

8 


Crude “ sap 

131 

78 

21 

II 

2 


Crude mosaic virus 

43 

15 

4 

0 

0 


Water 

383 

346 

180 

58 

18 


Several similar experiments have been done with the same results, saps from healthy and 
infected plants inhibiting the infectivity of both and aucuba mosaic virus. The sap 
from plants infected with unrelated viruses has no significantly dilferent effect from healthy 
plant sap, but that containing related viruses has a much greater inhibitory action. In 
addition to those given in Table 2, ‘‘A’*"’’” and aucuba mosaic virus were mixed with sap 
expressed from plants infected with the following viruses: Ilyoscyamus 3, tobacco etch, 
tobacco ringspot, and cucumber virus i. All had the same inhibitory effect as healthy 
plant sap. On the other hand when “A'*'''” was mixed with sap from plants infected with 
greater inhibition was obtained, comparable with that produced by “A^*’. The 
materials in healthy and infective saps responsible for the non-specific reduction in infecti- 
vity are not removed by centrifugation at 3000 r.p.m. after heating to 60” C., for in experi- 
ments comparing the inhibitory effects of crude and clarified saps no significant differences 
were obtained. The greater specific reduction in infectivity caused by diluting with sap 
containing related viruses seems to be due to the presence of the viruses themselves and not 
to any other specific product of virus activity, for a similar reduction in the infectivity of 
purified aucuba mosaic virus occurs when it is diluted with purified tobacco mosaic virus 
free from all detectable impurities. Similarly, when aucuba mosaic virus is mixed with 
crude boiled sap of tobacco mosaic virus, the lesion production of aucuba mosaic is almost 
identical with that produced when mixed with healthy sap of tobaccos (PI. 16, fig. i). 

At first sight the results of these dilution experiments suggest that related viruses may 
have a mutually inactivating effect in vitro. This is especially so as the reduction in the 
number of lesions produced by crude aucuba mosaic sap diluted 1/100 with tobacco mosaic 
sap is greater than that when plants are first inoculated with the tobacco mosaic virus and 
then reinoculated witli aucuba mosaic virus diluted i/ioo with water. However, the results 
of other experiments show that any interactions between related viruses occur within the 
plant and not in vitro. One of the two effects in vitro might cause loss of infectivity; tobacco 
mosaic might actually destroy aucuba mosaic virus or it might act merely as an inhibitor of 
infectivity such as trypsin and some other proteins do. If the first were true incubating the 
mixtures would be expected to give increased reduction of lesions, for such inactivation 
would not be expected to occur immediately. However, no significant differences were 
found between the number of aucuba lesions when the mixtures were rubbed on to tobacco 
or N. sylvestris immediately and when they were incubated for some hours. If tobacco 
mosaic vims merely acts as an inhibitor, its effects would be expected to be determined by 
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the total amount of protein present, whereas it is not. The infectivity of tobacco mosaic 
virus can be destroyed with formaldehyde (Stanley, 1934) without denaturing the protein or 
altering most of its physical and chemical properties. Mixtures of purified aucuba mosaic 
virus were made with the same amount of purified tobacco mosaic virus which in some was 
fully active and in others inactivated by varying amounts with formaldehyde. The reduction 
in lesions when these mixtures were inoculated to tobacco and N. sylvestns was always 
proportional to the amount of infective tobacco mosaic virus. If either of these in vitro 
reactions occurred loss of infectivity would he expected on every host plant, but this is not 
so. The reduction only happens on host plants in which aucuba mosaic produces local lesions 
and tobacco mosaic virus becomes systemic. When dilute mixtures of the two viruses were 
inoculated to N. glutinosa, in which both give only local lesions, there is no evidence of 
inhibition of the local lesion production of either of the viruses, for the number of lesions 
produced are what would be expected from the total amount of virus present in the mixtures. 

The results so far examined show that virus strains producing systemic symptoms reduce 
the number of lesions caused by other strains when mixed in vitro. This suggests that any 
interaction occurs within the plant. Further experiments with tobacco mosaic, aucuba 
mosaic, potato virus “ A'*"''” and “ in vivo have lent support to this view and suggest that 
in the plant tissues there is an intense competition between related viruses, and that the 
resistance acquired to one depends on the amount of the otlxer already present. Experiments 
were performed where different parts of leaves of tobacco were inoculated with tobacco 
mosaic and viruses and such areas reinoculated with aucuba mosaic and “A'*''’” 

viruses respectively. In one of these experiments tips of leaves were inoculated with either 
sap or tobacco mosaic sap and then reinoculated with “A'"'” or aucuba mosaic virus 
at daily intervals. The “ A^' ” areas were quite immune to “A'*'"'” after 12 days and the tobacco 
mosaic areas immune to aucuba mosaic virus in 4 days. The bases of such leaves showed an 
incomplete inhibition even after 20 and 24 days. When bases of leaves were similarly ino- 
culated, essentially the same type of inhibition was obtained in the “ A^» ” and tobacco mosaic 
inoculated areas, but the tips of such leaves acquired resistance to “ and aucuba mosaic 
much more slowly and incompletely. The results of this experiment are given in Table 3. 

In addition to the leaves reinoculated with aucuba mosaic virus some of the N. sylvestris 
plants inoculated in tips and bases with tobacco mosaic virus were sampled at different periods 
of incubation by cross inoculation on to N, glutinosa for their virus content. Inoculated 
areas, whether tips or bases, soon contained a high concentration of the virus, whereas virus 
entered and increased slowly in uninoculated areas. When tips of leaves were initially 
inoculated, the virus moved down to the bases and reached a high concentration whereas, 
with the leaves where bases were inoculated, the tips rarely obtained such a high concentra- 
tion. This once again corroborates Samuel’s (1934) suggestion that the movement of viruses 
is related to the translocation stream in the plant and that therefore movement from tips to 
bases is more efficient than bases to tips. Although this experiment could not be repeated 
for virus, which does not produce visible local lesions, it probably moves and multi- 
plies in a similar way though at a lower level than tobacco mosaic virus. 

Thus, it appears from the above experiments and the data presented in /Fable 3 that 
and tobacco mosaic virus bring about rapid inhibition to “A^” and aucuba mosaic 
virus in the initially inoculated areas, but furAer inhibition in other parts of the plant 
depends on the efficient spread of “ A^” and tobacco mosaic virus from the inoculated areas 
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Table 3. Comparison between “A®** and aucuba mosaic lesions produced in tips and bases 
of leaves inoculated with and tobacco mosaic viruses in N. Tabacum and N, 

sylvestris respectively 

No. of lesions per loo sq. cm. leaf area 
Tips alone inoculated with Bases alone inoculated with 


renou 
of incu- 


■> " 

T.M.V. 


‘A''” 


.M.V. 

day.s 

^rips 

Base.s 

I’ips 

Ba8e.s 

Bases 

I’ips 

Bases 

Tips 

I 

723 

829 

163 

405 

380 

623 

101 

6 so 

2 

583 

540 

76 

371 

451 

664 

118 

489 

3 

33 ^ 

6i2 

32 

226 

253 

729 

34 

260 

4 

406 

568 

8 

402 

190 

603 

14 

222 

5 

18 

411 

0 

385 

26 

977 

0 

231 

6 

8 

462 

0 

365 

4 

656 

0 

208 

8 

16 

14.S 

0 

1 12 

9 

600 

0 

138 

10 

8 

87 

0 

317 

3 

262 

0 

109 

12 

S 

1 10 

3 

48 

12 

212 

0 

53 

H 

0 

195 

6 

75 

0 

177 

5 

26 

16 

0 

155 

8 

13 

0 

215 

9 

49 

20 

0 

18 

13 

12 

0 

2 f )5 

8 

50 

22 

-- 

-- - 

3 

8 


— 

10 

38 

24 




3 

9 



9 

42 


into the adjoining leaf tissues, and their multiplication therein. In other words the higher 
the concentration of the two strains the greater the inhibition to and aucuba mosaic 
virus, d'his process of natural movement within the host, however, does not seem to bring 
about as complete or as rapid an inhibition as direct inoculation of areas. The results suggest 
that the direction of movement of viruses is dependent on the place of inoculation, for it has 
been shown that movement from tips to bases of leaves is comparatively more elficient than 
from bases to tips as also evidenced by inhibition tests of “A'*''” and aucuba mo.saic viruses. 
Since all these observations were made on parts oh leaves of one age, furtlier e.xperiments 
were conducted with tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic viruses on young, medium and old 
leaves of N. sylvestris. Inoculations were made as follows; three sets of plants were inocu- 
lated with tobacco mosaic virus on one leaf each of three ages, young, medium and old. 
These plants were reinoculated at 2-day intervals up to 20 days with aucuba mosaic virus 
on the initially inoculated leaves as well as on the other uninoculated leaves of three ages. 
The results, Table 4, show that tol>acco mosaic inoculated areas in all three ages completely 
resist aucuba mosaic lesions at the end of 12 days. In contrast young leaves that were not 
initially inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus although resistant are not immune even after 
20 days, though tobacco mosaic systemic symptoms appear after 10 days’ incubation. Such 
incomplete inhibition, however, is greater in uninoculated medium-aged leaves and more so 
in old leaves. 

In experiments where three ages of leaves from /V. sylvestris plants were infected with 
tobacco mosaic virus and were tested on to N. glutinosa at different periods of incubation it 
was found that whatever the age of the leaf receiving the initial inoculation the young leaves 
always have a higher concentration of the virus than medium and old leaves that become 
systemically infected. This result contrasts with that obtained when leaves are inoculated 
and not infected by systemic spread, for then tlie virus multiplies more rapidly and reaches 
a higher concentration in medium, and old leaves than in young. Indeed, the concentration 
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of virus in directly inoculated old leaves is almost twice that in the young ones. Corre- 
spondingly, the data in Table 4 show that medium and old leaves inoculated with tobacco 
mosaic virus show a large reduction in the aucuba mosaic lesions in 2 days, whereas 
similarly treated young leaves take as long as 4 days to bring about the same reduction. One 
such comparison between the concentration of tobacco mosaic virus in inoculated leaves of 
N. sylvestris, as shown by tests on N, glutinosa, and their susceptibility to aucuba mosaic 
virus is presented in Text-fig. i. It will be seen that as the concentration of tobacco mosaic 
virus increases with increased incubation, the number of aucuba mosaic lesions steadily 
decreases, i.e. the rise of concentration of tobacco mosaic brings about a corresponding rise 
in the degree of resistance to aucuba mosaic virus. 

Table 4. Comparison of aucuba mosaic lesions between leaves of three ages where tobacco 
mosaic virus has been inoculated and also on leaves of the three ages when tobacco mosaic 
systemic symptoms have appeared 



Young leaves 

Young leaves 
showing 

Medium 

leaves 

Medium 

leaves 

showing 

Old leaves 

Old leaves 
showing 

Period of 

directly 

T.M.V. 

directly 

T.M.V. 

directly 

T.M.V. 

incubation 

inoculated 

systemic 

inoculated 

systemic 

inoculated 

systemic 

days 

with T.M.V. 

symptoms 

with T.M.V. 

symptoms 

with T.M.V. 

symptoms 

2 

227 

196 

350 

826 

346 

1830 

4 

205 

145 

337 

1166 

272 

1330 

6 

187 

133 

167 

979 

296 

1450 

8 

100 

75 

134 

484 

127 

1418 

10 

23 

67 

113 

584 

25 

1612 

12 

8 

63 

50 

557 

0 

1716 

14 

0 

50 

0 

603 

0 

961 

16 

0 

69 

0 

613 

0 

824 

18 

0 

79 

0 

392 

0 

875 

20 

0 

15 

0 

253 

0 

818 


Although old and medium leaves, when directly inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus, 
become resistant to aucuba mosaic virus more rapidly than young ones, the reverse is true 
when infection occurs as a result of systemic spreading of tobacco mosaic virus. This again 
is correlated with virus content, for although tobacco mosaic virus multiplies more rapidly 
in old and medium leaves when they are directly inoculated, when systemic infection occurs 
multiplication is more rapid and the highest virus content is found in young leaves. 

As these observations suggest that the inhibition of aucuba mosaic virus lesions is directly 
proportional to the concentration of the tobacco mosaic virus in the leaf tissue, regardless 
of the age of the leaf, it seemed that any method of increasing virus concentration should 
increase acquired immunity. It is known that carborundum powder incorporated in the 
inoculum increases the number of local lesions. This increase is believed to result from an 
abrasive action increasing the number of entry points. A comparison was, therefore, made 
between sets of N. Tabacum and N. sylvestris leaves inoculated with crude tobacco mosaic 
virus sap and another sap to which was added carborundum powder. 

These inoculations were made in the centres of laminae and aucuba mosaic virus was 
reinoculated all over the surface of the leaves at different periods of incubation. The results 
presented in Table 5 show that a more efficient and earlier inhibition of aucuba mosaic 
virus could be obtained when carborundum is in the tobacco mosaic virus inoculum than 
when it is not (PI. 16, fig. 2). 
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Period of incubation in days 


Text-fig. I. Correlation between virus content and acquired immunity: curve Ay tobacco mosaic virus content 
of N, sylvestris as shown by subinoculating to N. glu/inosa; curve By aucuba mosaic lesions on tobacco 
mosaic infected N. sylvestris', curve (\ aucuba mosaic lesions on water-rubbed control ol N. sylvestris. 


rABLK 5. Cotnparnon between aucuba mosaic lesions produced in tobacco mosaic 
inoculated laminae with and without carborundum powder 


No. of lesions per 100 sq. cm. leaf area 


Period 


— 



— 
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; - - 
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. . . . .. 

. . 




of in- 


T.M.V. + carborundum 




U'.M.V. 

K 

alone 


Cuba- 












tion of 

N. Tahacum 

N. 

sylvestris 

N. 

Tahacum 

N. sylvestris 


T.M.V. 

^ 

> . 

„ ^ 

^ - 


\ 

, 


— ^ 

r 


days 

'Pips 

Centres* Bases 

Tips Centres* 

Bases 

I'ips Centres* 

Bases 

Pips Centres* Bases 

I 

1590 

321 

1285 

432 

233 

200 

1470 

310 

1060 

462 296 

368 

2 

1060 

60 

513 

626 

283 

303 

1154 

100 

977 

687 205 

400 

4 

878 

0 

80s 

194 

*5 

312 

975 

35 

I0S2 

436 3^> 

457 

6 

979 

0 

741 

172 

16 

141 

867 

8 

847 

486 32 

367 

8 

825 

0 

155 

160 

0 

23 

713 

0 

390 

240 13 

65 

10 

430 

0 

15 

175 

0 

65 

452 

0 

140 

218 0 

16 

15 

120 

0 

4 

20 

0 

0 

148 

0 

12 

34 0 

10 


* Areas inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus. 
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The response to the inhibition of aucuba mosaic lesions in the tobacco mosaic inoculated 
areas in both types of inoculation is quicker and more efficient in tobaccos than in N. 
sylvestris. Since aucuba mosaic virus produces more lesions in tobaccos than in V. sylvestris 
it could, perhaps, be assumed that N. Tabacum is more susceptible than N. sylvestris both to 
aucuba mosaic as well as tobacco mosaic viruses, although tobacco mosaic virus does not 
produce visible necrotic lesions in either of the two hosts. On this assumption the number 
of tobacco mosaic virus infective units entering tobacco leaves would be greater than those 
entering N. sylvestris leaves. Thus it seems that N. Tabacum acquires resistance to aucuba 
mosaic virus when vaccinated with tobacco mosaic virus more rapidly than N. sylvestris 
because it is more susceptible to both the viruses. 

The only evidence suggesting that the immunity is not merely a result of competition 
between related virus strains in the plant, is that presented by experiments on mixing viruses 
in vitro. 'Fable i shows that mixing of either aucuba mosaic virus with tobacco mosaic or 
with viruses produces a specific reduction in the lesions of the former viruses 

approximately lo times that produced when mixed with healthy saps. Such a great reduction, 
however, does not happen when plants inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus or are 

reinoculated with aucuba mosaic virus or “A*''’” after i day. 'Fhis apparent anomaly may 
result from a second type of competition that would occur only when the two strains were 
inoculated together, i.e. a competition for entry points. In experiments where two viruses 
were mixed, the concentration of tobacco mosaic virus and “A^'” used for the in vitro 
mixture has j^lways been greater than either aucuba mosaic or ‘‘ viruses. A competition 
for the fixed number of entry points follows, and since the higher number of tobacco mosaic 
virus and “ A^^'” infection units utilize the majority of the entry points, only a few are made 
available for aucuba mosaic and “ A’^’” virus units. It is highly probable that when tobacco 
mosaic virus is incubated in the leaves for i day, one set of entry points is occupied by the 
virus, and when such leaves are reinoculated with aucuba mosaic, a fresh number of entry 
points is made available in the second abrasive process of reinoculation. 

Experimental evidence so far examined shows that there is a competition between related 
strains of viruses. Whether this competition is for a limited amount of material from which 
viruses reproduce or for the limited parts of a cell wherein the multiplication occurs there 
is no evidence to suggest. However, summing up the data, acquired immunity seems to depend 
on the presence of virus units in a fully active state in cell tissues where they prevent the multi- 
plication of another strain of that virus. This process is highly specific, being confined to the related 
groups only, and the efficiency merely rests on the concentration and uniform distribution of the 
virus units, either under natural movement within the plants themselves, or, by direct introduction 
of active virus units into the cell tissues by mechanical rubbing. The degree of immunity is 
directly proportional to the number of active units of the protecting strain entering the host cells. 

Summary 

When the ^aps of healthy plants are mixed with potato virus “ A^ ” or aucuba mosaic virus 
in vitro there is an inhibition of the lesion production on N. Tabacum and N. sylvestris 
leaves. Saps containing unrelated viruses also reduce the infectivity to the same extent as 
healthy saps. However, saps containing strains of related virus, have a greater and specific 
inhibitory action. Experiments were performed to show that this specific reduction produced 
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by related strains of viruses is due to the viruses themselves and not to other metabolic 
products present in the saps. 

Further study by inoculating related strains of viruses in vivo has shown that the local 
lesions of one strain are inhibited by another when the latter systemically infects hosts, and 
that the efficiency depends on the concentration of the systemically infecting viruses in such 
hosts. The degree of inhibition of aucuba mosaic virus is directly proportional to the 
number of active units of tobacco mosaic virus present in the leaf tissues at the time of 
reinoculation. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr J. Henderson Smith and Mr F. C. llawden for 
suggesting this problem. Their generous help and criticisms during the various stages of this 
piece of work are gratefully appreciated. 
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EXPLANAT ION OF PLAT’E 16 

I. J.esion on N. Tabacum leaves inoculated with aucuba mosaic virus sap nii.xed in vitro as follow's: {a) with 
concentrated active tobacco mosaic sap; {h) with boiled tobacco mosaic sap; and (f) with healthy sap of 
tt>bacco. 

h'ig. 2. N. svlvestris hall' leaves of three ages initially inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus, with and without 
carborundum powder. Lesions are of aucuba mo.saic virus reinoculated after incubation of i day. Initial 
inoculations were: leaf {a) left, tobacco mosaic virus alone and right, tobacco mosaic virus + carborundum 
pow^der; leaf (h) left, tobacco mosaic virus alone and right, water-rubbed control; leaf (c) left, water + 
carborundum-rubbed control and right, tobacco mosaic virus + carborundum powder. 
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Introduction 

Of the simple organic substances known to affect proteins in neutral solution, 
urea has been the most extensively studied. There is no obvious reason for this, 
for urea is neither a more poweiful denaturing agent nor a better prott?in solvent 
than some of the others. The fact that it is a normal metabolic*/ product is not 
really relevant, for most of the effects studied are observt^d only at 10 or rnorcj 
times the physiological concentration. l)etail(*d studicNS on the action of urea 
have been made only in rece*nt years, but some of its mon^ striking effects were 
early noticed. 

Buchnc^r [1874; 1876] revic^wed and extended earlier physiological studies on 
muscle stimulation, and noticed tliat within a few minutf^s of putting strips of 
muscle in concentrated urea solutions there was osmotic shrinking, followed by 
great swelling, though little of the material wcuit into solution. Lirnbourg [1887] 
made similar experiments with frog nerves and seems to have been th(^ first to 
dis(tover tliat urea solutions could dissolve some otluTwise insoluble proteins. 
He des(*ribed th(^ behaviour of sucli solutions towards commonly used prottun 
precipitants and in 1881) found that solutions of fibrin in urea did not coagulate 
when heated. Loss of ht^at (joagidation in 10% un^a solutions was found with 
Beiujc-Jones protein by Magnus-L(wy [1900] and with the commoner jiroteins 
by Rarnsdem [1902], who also deserib(‘d graphically the disintegration of a frog 
in saturated urea solution, and recommended th(^ latb^r as a histological re ^agent. 
Braun [1933] and Stein & Miller [1938] adopted this rec^ommendation for the 
histological recognition and prej)aration of elastin, which is one of tin*/ few proteins 
insoluble in concentraO^l urea solution. The solviait propertu'S of urea have also 
been used in the preparation of other j)roteins, e.g. by Cook & Alsberg [1931] for 
glutenin, by Urban [1936] for a liver globulin mixture, by Mc^Kay & Lamson 
[1936] for pollen proteins and by Kondo ci al. [1939] for soya bean protedns. 
Walker [1940] extracted antigens from Salmonella aertrycke with urea, but the 
method is not generally applicable, for Fuller [1938] and Mih^s & Pirie [1939] 
found it of no value with ot her bacteria. 

Many workers have found that the jiresence of urea j)rot(H!ts proteins from 
the precipitating eff ects of some reagents. Pauli & Rona [1902], Amd & Hafiier 
[1926], Jirgensons [1936] and Heim [1937] showed tliat more salt was ikkh ssary 
to get p^ecipitat(^s in solutions of gelatin, euglobulin, haemoglobin and fibrinogen 
if urea was present. Moser [1927] found serum proteins mon^ difficult to pre- 
cipitate by dilution or acidification in the presence of urea, and Ogiu & Pauli 
[1932] stabilized the complex of serum albumin and colloidal gold with urea and 
with glycine. 
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Detailed studies of the changes occurring when a protein is dissolved in 
strong urea solution, and the correlation of these with observations made in the 
presence of other organic substances, date from Spiro’s [1900] work on their 
effect on coagulation by heat. Ramsden [1913], however, was the first to relate 
these changes with the group of protein-modifying processes known as de- 
naturation. Although Ramsden ’s results were published in both English and 
German [Ramsden & Chavasse, 1913], they attracted little attention, and 
widespread interest was not aroused until Anson & Mirsky [1929] studied the 
denaturation of haemoglobin by urea and some other substances. Burk & 
Greenberg [1930], while continuing their earlier [1928] measurements of the 
osmotic pressure of proteins in 40% urea solution, described the denaturation of 
egg albumin and horse haemioglobin, and found that the osmotic pressure of 
haemoglobin denatured in this way corresponded to a molecular weight of 34,000, 
i.e. one-half of the original value. 

Hopkins [1930] found that denaturation of egg albumin in the presenoi^ of 
urea proceeded more rapidly at 0° than at 37°, an interesting observation con- 
firmed by Ramsden [1930]. Stanley & Lauffer [1939] found that the disin- 
tegiation of tobacco mosaic virus also proceeded more rapidly at 0° than at 25°, 
but that it proceeded more rapidly at 40° than at 25°. Whether this increase in 
dtmaturation rate at low temperatures applies at all generally to proteins is 
uncertain, for Diebold & Jiihling [1938] found that fibrinogen was rapidly 
denatured at 37°, whereas at 4° it was more stable in the presence of 23% urea 
than it was in water. However, the behaviour of fibrinogen seems to depend on 
its purity, as Diebold [1938] found that it was completely destroyed at 4° if 
urea was added to unfractionated plasma. Jiihling & Wohlisch [1938], who con- 
firmed the difference between plasma and isolated fibrinogen, suggested that 
it may result from the activation of a fibrinolytic enzyme normally present in 
plasma in an inactive form. 

1 . Evidence for the attachment of urea to proteins 

Observations similar to those of Buchner [1876] on th(^ swelling of cornea in 
urea solutions have been made by Stoeltzner [1925] and Stoye [192»5] on pieces of 
dura mater. Lloyd & Mario tt [1933] measured the swelling of silk fibres in urea 
solution and found that there was a weakening of the lateral binding forces of the 
fibres. They suggested that urea was absorbed on the internal surfaces of the 
fibres, a conclusion agr(Hiing well with the observation of Trogus & Hess [1933] 
that silk fibroin, after soaking in 50% urea, gave an X-ray pattern showing a 
regular arrangement of urea within the fibre. On the other hand, Astbury et al. 
[1935] do not mention such a pattern in washed films of denatured edestin or 
egg albumin prepared from urea solutions. Worschitz & Herman [1934] found 
that the micelle structure of muscle fibres disappc^ared in urea soluti6ns and 
did not reappear when the urea was washed out. The phenomena of the swelling 
of crystalline or fibrous structures with urea and other substances were dis- 
cussed by Katz [1932] and by Lloyd & Shore [1938]. Insoluble proteins that are 
not fibrous have been little studied, although .Fischer & Sykes [1915] published 
some observations on the swelling of blocks of gelatin in solutions of urea too 
dilute to cause solution. 

Attempts to use urea to measure the “bound water” in proteins have given 
further evidence that the first step in the action is the binding of urea to the 
protein. For example, Oda [1930] found that 5% of the water in serum was not 
available for dissolving glucose, whereas it was all available for the solution of 
urea. Similarly, Versmold [1931] measured the freezing points of solutions of 
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egg albumin containing either glucose, glycerol or urea and found that much 
more of the urea Was bound to the protein. Finally, measurements of the optical 
rotatory power of proteins in different solvents put urea in a special category. 
Dill & Alsberg [1925] found that gliadin had a higher rotation in 30% urea 
than in various dilutions of ethyl and propyl alcohols, and Pauli & Weiss [1931] 
found that proteins in solutions of sodium benzoate and salicylate, which like 
urea are denaturing agents, had the same rotation as in water, whereas in urea 
solutions they had a higher rotation. 

2. The size and shape of proteins in urea solution 

Solution in urea seems to affect the osmotic pnvssure of individual proteins 
differently. Burk & Greenberg [1930] found that in urea solution horse haemo- 
globin had half its normal molecular weight, as measured by osmotic pressure, 
and edestin one-quarter. Burk [1937, 1] found similar changes in osmotic 
pressure with amandin and excelsin, and [1940] Limulus haernocyanin. Wu & 
Yang [1932] confirmed the fall in the molecular weights of ox and horse haemo- 
globins but found the values for slu^ep and dog haemoglobins to remain un- 
changed after treatment with urea, although Drabkin [ 1 939] has shown that this 
treatment does denature dog haemoglobin. Hand [1935] claimed that the 
effects of hydration had been overlook(^d in thi^se measiinunents on haemo- 
globins, but his criticism met with little suy)y)ort |cf. Steinhardt, 1938 1. Similar 
changes have l)e 0 n recorded with the muscle proteins [Webber, 1933; Weber & 
Stover, 1933]; in 45% urea myosin had an apparent molecular weight of 10® 
instead of about 10® and myogen one of 34,000 instead of 81,000. On the other 
hand, serum albumin, investigated in some detail by Burk [1932] and Pauli 
[1934], behaved differently. Burk discussed the corn^ctions that must be 
applied because of departures from the ideal solution law and concluded that 
serum albumin had the same molecular weight in urc^a solution after denatura- 
tion as it had in wat(^r or in 75% glyc(irol. J^urk [1937, 2; 1938] also showed 
that serum globulin and gliadin w(Te d(^natured by urea without changing 
molecular weights. Huang & Wu [1930] denatured egg albumin in different 
ways and found differences between the osmotic jm^ssures in urea solution, but 
Burk & Greenberg [1930] and Burk [1937, 1] found the same osmotic pressure 
for egg albumin whether it was dissolved in water or in 40’)^urea. The fact that 
Williams & Watson [1937] found a sedimentation constant for egg albumin in 
50% urea corresponding to a molecular weight of 21,000 insb^ad of the normal 
value of 36,000 at first sight contradi(4;S Ihirk’s r(\sults. How(^ver, all these 
Hisults assume, that the particles of both native and (hmatured prot(iin are 
spherical, and Bull ( 1940] lias pointcal out that th(i increase in viscosity of egg 
albumin on denaturation is evidence that the parti(iles are no longer spherical. 
This conclusion is compatible mtli the observation of Lee & Wu [1932] that the 
area per molecule of films of native and urea-denatured (^gg albumin, making 
the usual assumptions about molecular .weight and density, are 8400 and 
10,400 sq. A., but this increase in area was not confirmed by Bull [1938]. 

Too few observations havc^ been made on the viscosities of native and urea- 
denatured protuins to permit any valid generalizations, but there appears to be 
an interesting difference? between initially anisodimensional and viscous proteins 
and the more mobile proteins [cf. Hand, 1935]. Liu [1933], .Neurath & Saum 
[1939] and Bull [1940] found a rise in the relative viscosity of the globular egg 
albumin on denaturation, whereas Frampton [1939] and Edsall & Mehl [1940] 
found that denaturation increased the mobility of the rod -shaped proteins 
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tobacco mosaic virus and myosin. Many workers have noticed the increased 
fluidity given by urea to glutinous products, and this property was used by 
Bold [1924] for liquefying sputum as a preliminary to examination for tubercle 
bacteria. 

3. Evidence on the nature and reversibility of the changes 
wrought by urea 

It is clear that the action of urea on a protein is complex and that the 
strength of the urea, the time of action and the temperature may determine 
which of the possible actions occurs. The milder changes, such as swelling, increase 
in solubility and permeability, and perhaps the attachment of urea to parts of 
the protein, are generally reversible [Heim, 1937]. Carpenter & Lovelace [1938], 
from a study of the rotatory dispersion, found with gelatin that the effects even 
of concentrated urea were completely reversible, but this is exceptional and with 
most x^roteins intense treatmtjnts cause a change that may properly be regarded 
as denaturation [cf. Mirsky & Pauling, 1936]. This change is again complex and 
proceeds through a succession of stages according to the severity of the treat- 
ment with urea. For (‘.xamx>le, Ret^k & Schormuller [1937] in studying the 
solution of horses nu^at in urea found that heating solutions of the already de- 
natund |)rotein had a further efl'ect in j)reventing its precipitation on dialysis. 
Diebold and Juhling [1938] obtained similar results with fibrinogen, and Stein- 
hardt [1938] found that only 30% of a sample of horse haemoglobin precipitated 
on dialysis after exposures to 41/ urea whereas all preeixfitated after exposure to 
7*461/. Edsall & Mehl [1940], extending the observation of von Muralt & 
Edsall [1930] on the loss of aiusotrox)y of flow of myosin in strong urea solutions, 
commented on the fact that this loss occurred when the treatment was in- 
sufficient to reduce the viscosity to its minimum value. 

Hox)kins [1930] first sliowed that x)rotein8 varied in their resistance to do- 
naturation by un^a. Th(‘ denatunul x>rotein is usually recognized by diluting or 
dialysing solutions until the \mnx is too dilute to keep it in solution. Steinhardt 
[1938] and Burk [1937, 2] have stressed the uncertainty of this cTiterion, partly 
because of the solubility of denatured protein in the presence of native protein 
and partly because of tlie r(>adiness with which the first stages of denaturation 
may bo reversed by dialysis. Steinhardt also presented evidence that denaturation 
of some proteins did not ocuair in the urea, even though dissociation had taken 
place, but that it was a result of subsequent treatments such as dilution or 
dialysis. On the other hand, Burk [1932] found that the heat coagulation of 
serum albumin could be partly reversed by dissolving it in urea and dialysing 
at a low temxjerature ; Laporta [1932] made similar claims for other proteins. 

For obvious reasons exx)erimont8 on x>rotein8 with measurable ’sx>ecifio 
activities would give the most satisfactory evidence that urea has had an effect 
that is irreversible by dilution or dialysis. As yet few of these have been made. 
The concentrations of urea used in experimoiits with pepsin and trypsin have 
not affected them irreversibly. The behaviour of fibrinogen is interesting, for 
Wohlisch & Kiesgen [1936] found that in 30% urea it could no longer be coagu- 
lated by heat, alcohol or thrombin, whereas Meissner &> Wohlisch [1937] recovered 
from |ihe solution fibrinogen that could be clotted. Diebold & Juhiing [1938] 
examinf^d the system in greater detail, finding that thrombin could act in the 
presence of 15% urea but that the precipitation of fibrin was prevented. A 
water-soluble protein tliat could no longer be clotted with thrombin could be 
made by more vigorous treatment with urea. The effects of urea on the activities 
of viruses and bacteria are described later in this paper. 
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Steinhardt’s [1938] hypothesis that urea and other amides act by competing 
with peptide bonds in one part of a protein for association with neighbouring 
bonds in the protein grid is compatible with the (ivideiicc^ so far adduced. On 
this hypothesis the protein is held together by these associations and the 
probability that a protein will return to its original configuration on the removal 
of urea will depend on the number of thcsse asso(iiations that have been broken 
and have to reform. With conjugated proteins,, urea may split off the prosthetic 
group. Experience shows that this usually kiads to greater instability of the 
protein moiety, so that denaturation of that might also be expected. Some 
agents, e.g. sodium dodecyl sulphate fSrecmivasaya & Pirie, 1938] may disso- 
ciate a prosthetic group without dtmaturing the protein, but no example is 
known of urea acting in this way, although it is presumably possible. On the 
other hand, examples of denaturation without the liberation of the prosthetic 
group are known. 

The most characteristic ch(>mical differencn^ between native and denatured 
proteins is the presence in the latter of free — SB groups, or of groups that can 
readily be turned into — 8H groups by reducing agents. This effect was first 
demonstrated by Hopkins [1930] with egg albumin and horse and sheep serum 
proteins after denaturation by urea. Burk [1937, 1] confirmed these results 
and showed that amandin, (3destin, excelsin, sheep haemoglobin and myogen 
also gave — SH groups, but not gliadin, zein or pepsin. Quantitative measure- 
ments of the — SH groups formed by action of urea and reflated substances have 
been made by Greenstein [1938; 1939] on egg albumin and by Greenstoin & 
EdsaU [1940] on myosin. Not all the availabh) — 8H was liberated from myosin 
by prolonged tre^atment with urea, for on denaturation witli guanidine twice 
the apparent cysteine (;ontent was found. Tobacco mosaic vims also gives an 
— 8H reaction after dematuration with urea. Idttle other (hemical work has 
been done on differences betwe^en native and uroa-dc/natured proteins. Chou & 
Wu [1936] found that it had no effc^ct on th(^ formaldehyde titrations of five 
prott^ins, sugg<^sting that the NHg groups witc not conc(3rned in the changes, 
although Hopkins [1930] and Wu et aL [1931] noticed a changci in pH on do- 
naturation. 

4. The effects of urea on bacteria and tissues 

We have already referred to the first expcTimonts on tissues in which urea 
was used as a solvent, and we conclude this survey by describing some systems 
in which it is probable, though not certain, that tlu^ changes accompanying 
exposure to urea result from its action on y)rotein. Mustard and cress seeds 
exposed to 5% urea did not germinates [Ramsden, 1902J; Esch. coli barely grew 
in media containing 8% urea [Wilson, 1906] and was more (uisily lysed by its 
bacteriophage in the presence of 5% urea [Bronfenlm^nner k Hetler, 1933]. 
Chang(38 to filamentous forms were described by Wilson [1906] and by Peju & 
Kajat [1906] when some bacteria were growm on media containing 2-5% urea, 
but many bacteria, e.g. staphylococci, streptococci and sarcinae, wen^ apparently 
unaffected. Symrners & Kirk [1915] m(^asun‘d the rate at which Ps. pyocyanea 
was killed by the presencci of urea when suap(‘nd(‘d in blood, and found 25 g. 
per 100 ml. to be the lowest effective concentration. They recommend the liberal 
use of urea in the treatnu^nt of wounds and mention the use of solutions as 
mouth washes for diptheria carriers and for sterilizing tuberculous sputum. 
Individual bacteria differ widedy in their resistance to concentrated urea solutions 
[Hold, 1924; Foulger & Foshay, 1935; Finger, 1937]; Myco tuberculosis was the 
most resistant tested and, was killt^d by 3 hr. exposure to saturated urea at 37°. 
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Bacterial spores were much more resistant than bacteria. Rooschutz [1935] 
noted their presence in most commercial samples of urea, and Dold & Weyrauch 
[1924], having found spores to be viable after a month’s exposure to saturated 
urea at room temperature, recommended the use of urea solutions in their 
isolation. 

In popular medicine the use of urine and of plant extracts containing related 
substances such as allantoin, e.g. comfrey [Macalistor, 1912], for promoting 
wound liealing is some thousands of years old. Solid urea was used to prevent 
the sup])uratioii of wounds by Symmers & Kirk [1915], but no further use of the 
treatment seems to have been made until Millar [1933] described its beneficial 
effects on sloughing cancers. Since then the successful use of soM urea on a 
large number of wound cases has been described by Holder & MacKay [1937 ; 
1939], by Muldavin & Holtzmann [1938] and others. Strong solutions seem to be 
equally effective against chronic infections of the ear, nose and throat [Foulger &; 
Foshay, 1935; Mertins, 1937]. Treatment with solid urea resembles in some ways 
the well-known treatment of wounds witli fly maggots. Presumably part of the 
benefit in both treatments comes from the removal of damaged tissue, by 
solution with urea and by selective feeding with the maggots. It is unknown why 
urea doe‘s not dissolve healthy tissues, but this relatively specific action has been 
noted by Stoeltzner [1925] and Stoye [1925], who claimed that the injection of 
concentrated urea solutions under non-adherent scar tissue led to its ready 
removal and to the smooth healing of the wound. They found, however, that 
adhering scar tissue was apt to become necrotic with this treatment. Tissues are 
readily permeable to urea, and it may be that where there is an undamaged 
blood supply, a sufficiently high concentration of urea to dissolve tissue proteins 
cannot be maintained. In wound healing, bacteriostatic action is doubtless of 
groat importance, but it has also been suggested, notably by Robinson [1938], 
that urea has a directly stimulating action on cell proliferation. Mond & 
Hoffman [1928] found that urea as dilute as 0-3 damaged the surface of red 
blood corjniscles and tended to make lysis easy. Smadel ei al. [1938] have also 
made similar observations, but this property does not seem to have caused any 
difficulties in the clinical use of urea. 


5. The effect of urea on virmes " 

Burnet [1933] tested the resistance of 24 different dysentery coli bacte^rio- 
phages to urea and dividt^l them into three groups according to whether they 
wore rapidly inactivated, slowly inactivated or unaffected by 27*7% urea; he 
suggested that the smaller pliages were the more resistant. McKay & Schroeder 
[1936] found that rabies and anterior poliomyelitis viruses lost both their ability 
to infect and to immunize i*abbita after exposure to 40 % urea. Ho}^} & Warner 
[1940] confirmed the inactivation of rabies virus, but found that after less severe 
treatment, so that it was not completely inactivated, it retained its immunizing 
power. Smadel et al. [1938] found that in 22% urea there was an initial rise in 
the sedimentation constant of vaccine virus followed by a fall, whereas in 40% 
the fall was continuous. In aestivation was complete in 3 days in 22% urea, 
whereaa a 10-15% solution was without any apparent effect. These changes 
presumably correspond to the swelling that has been observed with some other 
probuns in dilute urea and with the denaturation that occurs in concentr^ited 
solutions. Horing [1939] showed that concentrated urea quickly inactivated 
yellow fever virus, whereas in dilute urea the virus was about as stable as it was 
in water. 
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Bawden & Pirie [1937] found that three strains of tobacco mosaic virus were 
more resistant to urea than were the proteins used by Hopkins [1930] or than 
some of the phages used by Burnet [1933]. No details were given, though the 
denaturation of the viruses and the loss of liquid crystallinity after several 
hours’ exposure to saturated urea were mtmtioned. Melil [1938] also mentioned 
the loss of anisotropy of flow of tobacco mosaic virus preparations after treat- 
ment with urea. Frampton & Saum [1939] and Frampton [1939] reported that 
solution of tobacco mosaic virus in AM urea and 01 M phosphate buffer caused 
a hundredfold increase in the diffusion constant with no change in infectivity. 
They interpreted this result as indicating that the urea caused the virus particles 
to disaggregate into single molecules of molecular weight around 100,000. They 
suggested that these were the true virus molecules and that the large particles 
with weights equivalent to molecular weights of many millions were merely 
However, no increase in infectivity accompanied the urcja treatment 
such as would be expected from such a disaggregation into small infective units, 
and later work has not confirmed this view. Stanlc^y & Lauffcir [1939] were 
unable to obtain any evidence that the low molecular weight protein produced 
by the action of urea was infective. They found that the disintegration dependtd 
on the salt content, pH and temperature, and any residual activity in treated 
virus preparations was always found to hi) associated with remaining protein of 
high molecular weight. Measurements in the ultra(!entrifuge [Martin, 1939] 
indicated that the inactivated virus had a molecular weight of 400,000, but 
osmotic pressure measurements [Stanley & Laufft;r, 1939] showed that on con- 
tinued action of urea it fell to 40,000. 

Experimental 
1 . Materials and methods 

In this paper experiments are describ(d with the four viruses, tobacco mosaic, 
tomato bushy stunt, potato “X ” and tobacco necrosis. The virus })reparations 
used were made by the nudhods dc'seribed previously [Bawden & Pirie, 1937 ; 
1938, 1; 1938, 2; Pirie et al. 1938]. The tobacco necTosis virus used ynobably 
differs from that used earlier, for although the preparations us(mI were rnadci by 
the methods described then we have been unable to get any cirystalUne matxTial. 
Instead, the whole preparations have consisted of ani()rf)Jious material ch^sely 
resembhng the amorphous two-thirds of the previous pre})arati()ns. The sero- 
logical reactions of our preparations also differ from those of the (earlier pre- 
parations. It seems probable that the virus cultiin^ us(^d in 1938 was a mixture 
of strains, of which only one was crystallizable, and tliat in re})eated transfer's 
during the last two years this strain has been lost. 

Because of shortage of material only a few tests wert' made with yaitato 
virus “X” and tobacco necrosis virus. Most were made with tobacco mosaic 
virus, because it is both readily obtained in large quantities and shows tlu^ 
convenient property of ani8otrox)y of flow. Quahtative observations on the loss 
or diminution of this property, made by shaking solutions in test tubers, 0*5- 
1 cm. in diameter, between crossed j)olarizers, give valuable prehminary in- 
dications of the severity of treatment necessary to distint(>grate the virus. This 
provides quite a sensitit^e test, for the disintegration products not only them- 
selves fail to show anisotropy of flow but also impe^de the orientation of the still 
undamaged virus so that it will no longer form a litpiid crystalhne layer and so 
that a greater rate of shear is necessary to get maximum oritmtation. Some 
treatments destroy the infectivity of tobacco mosaic virus without disintegrating 
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it. These treatments also leave the anisotropy of flow and serological reactions 
unimpaired, but urea has not been found to do this. 

For simplicity the purified materials used in our tests will be called viruses, 
although their exact relationships with the viruses as they occur in infective 
saps is still uncertain. With tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus “X’’ it is 
known that purification by the methods used leads to a reduction in infectivity 
and to some other changes, which have been attributed to the linear aggregation 
of virus particles [Bawden & Pirie, 1937; 1938, 1, 2, 3]. Except for tobacco 
necrosis virus, which was tested only for changes in infectivity, the treated virus 
preparations were tested both for their infectivity and serological activity. In 
the infectivity tests dilutions were made in 0-1 ilf phosphate buffer at pH 7, and 
local lesion counts were made at two dilutions of the inocula, usually at 10”^ 
and 10~® g. protein per ml. The host used for lesion counts for tobacco mosaic 
and tomato bushy stunt viruses was Nicotiana glutinosa, for potato virus “X” 
N. tahcLcum^ var. White Burley, and for tobacco necrosis virus Phaseolua vulgaris, 
var. Canadian Wonder. To reduce to a minimum the errors arising from differ- 
ences in the susceptibility of individual plants, infectivity tests were all arranged 
in the form of Latin squares or incomplete blocks [Youdon, 1937]. In each tost 
at least six leaves were inoculated with each dilution of the preparation tested. 
As solutions containing the same quantities of active virus can often give widely 
different numbers of local lesions if they contain different amounts of salts or 
other materials, the compositions of all test and control inocula were adjusted 
to be at the same pH, an,d to contain the same amounts of urea, salts and protein 
before inoculation. 

The dilutions in the serological tests were made in 0*85% NaCl solution. 
1 ml. of antiserum at a dilution of 1/50 was added to a series of tubes each con- 
taining 1 ml. of virus solution at different concentrations, and the smallest 
amount of virus in g. to give a precipitate visible to the eye in 2 ml. of such 
mixtures is recorded as the serological titre. The serological titres of different 
preparations of tomato bushy stunt virus are remarkably constant, but different 
preparations of tobacco mosaic virus and of potato virus “X’’ give widely 
different titres. The titre of any one preparation remains constant and repro- 
ducible, changes in it accurah^ly reflecting changes in the virus. Therefore, as the 
tests described were carried out over a long period and with different virus pre- 
parations, although the serological titres given in any one table are strictly 
comparable, they cannot nect^ssarily be compared with those in the other tables 
or with those previously pubUshed. 

2. Effect of different concentrations of urea 

It is well known that the rate at which a disinfectant works is a non-linear 
function of its concentration [Smith, 1921], and that below a critical concen- 
tration it has no appreciable effect. This is also true for the killing of bacteria by 
urea, for which Wilson [1906] and Symmers & Kirk [1915] have found the 
critical range of concentration to be from 8 to 25%, i.e. from L33 to 4-17ilf. 
Tables 1-4 show the effects of variations in the urea concentration on the rate of 
inactivation of the four viruses. They show clearly that concentrated urea has 
had an effect on the specific activities of all the viruses that is not reversed by 
dilution. They also show that the individual viruses differ wddely in their re- 
sistance to the inactivating action of urea, and that, as with bacteria, there is 
for each one a critical concentration below which there is little or no inactivation. 
With all the viruses, the reduction in infectivity is approximately proportional 
to the reduction in serological activity, and with none is there any indication 
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that the proteins with low molecular weights produced by the action of urea on 
the large virus particles have any specific virus activities as suggested by 
Frampton & Saum [1939] for tobacco mosaic virus. In establishing the huik of 
action, or more probably the reversibility of the action, of dilute urea on the 
vinises the results also show that it is legitimate to study the kinetics of the 
action by diluting the mixtures largely when tlio action is to be stopped. 


Table 1. Effect of concentration of urea on inactivation of 
tobacxo mosaic virus 


ml, of phosphate 
and urea mixed to 
get molarity 




ml. of phosphate 
and urea add<‘,d in 
diluting 


Average no. 
of lesions at 


Urea 

M 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 


and 10 M iirt^a solution to give 1 ml. of solution at tlie required molarity. Alter 20 hr. at IT)'" 
each was diluted with phosphate and urea to a final volume of 3 ml,, i.e. to 2'07 Ji urea, and tests 
were made 30 hr, later. 


I'hosphate 

Urea 

Phosphate 

Urea 

titre 

10 ‘ 

10-'* 

00 

0*8 

20 

00 

1/5000 

1 

0 

01 

0-7 

1-9 

01 

1/10,000 

o 

0-5 

0-2 

0-0 

1-8 

0-2 

1/40,000 

15 

3 

0*3 

Of) 

1-7 

0-3 

1/80.000 

24 

5 

0-4 

0-4 

10 

0-4 

1/320, (M)0 

05 

28 

0-5 

0-3 

1*5 

05 

1/040,000 

110 

44 

Control ; 

urea diluted before adding virus 

1/040,000 

117 

.54 

»-2 ml. of 1*04% tobaee 

o mosaic virus 

was added sufficient 

J//10 phosphate 

at pH 7- 


Tabic 2. Effect of concentration of urea on inactivation of towato bushy 

stunt virus 

Average no. of li'sioiis 
per I(‘af at 


LIrea Serological 


M 

titre 

10 « 

10 •* 

8 

No [)pt. at 1/5000 

0 

0 

7 

1/10,(M)0 

12 

(i 

0 

1/100,000 

108 

47 

5 

1/040,000 

137 

82 

Control 

1/040,(H)0 

157 

79 


'fhe samples were prepared as in Table I and w<*re exposed lor 20 hr. at /dl S and 15 ’. d’lKiy 
were then dilutcnl till the urea was 10 if and tested 30 hr. later. 

Tabic 8. Effect of concentration of urea on inactivation 


of potato virus A" " 

Average ih). of lesions 
per leaf at 


Urea 

M 

Time 

Serological 

titre 

10 " 

10 ^ 

7 

10 min.* 

No ])pt. at 1/10,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 hr.* 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

1 

0 

4-5 

1 hr.* 

No p])t. at 1/ 10,01 HI 

0 

1 

3 

1 hr.* 

1/40,000 

03 

15 

•1'2 

30 hr. 

l/320,0f)0 

133 

111) 


( Control 

1/040,000 

220 

190 


* These preparations spent an ad<Utional 30 hr. exposed to 1-2 M unai. 

In all tests 0-2 ml. lots of 0-48% .salt-free potato virus “X” were diluted Muth the volume.s 
of water and 10.if urea in 0-1 M pho.sphato buffer at pH 7- 1 reipiired to give 0-5 ml. at the required 
molarity of urea. After the stated time at 17 “ they were diluted to 1-2 if urea and tested 30 hr. 
later. 
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Table 4. Effect of concerUration of urea on the inactivation 
of tobacco necrosis virus 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


Vrea 

M 

' 10“* 

k ^ 

10-® 

7‘5 

0 

0 

5 5 

10 

2 

3-6 

82 

20 

Control 

240 

130 


The samples were exposed for 20 hr. at pH 7 and 16°. 


3. Effect of temperature on the rate of inactivation 

The fact that proteins have a large temperature coefficient of denaturation 
makes Hopkins’s [1930] discovery that the denaturation of egg albumin in the 
presence of urea proceeds faster at 0° than at 37® exceptionally interesting. 
Stanley & Lauffer [1939] found that the disintegration of tobacco mosaic virus 
in urea proceeded more rapidly at 0° than at 25®, but that it proceeded more 
rapidly at 40® than at 25®. We have confirmed this result with tobacco mosaic 
virus, and have found that potato vims “X” and tomato bushy stunt and 
tobacco necrosis viruses also have temperature ranges in which cooling leads to 
an increase in the rate of denaturation by urea. Table 5 shows the results of an 

Table 5. Effect of temperature on the denaturation of tobacco 
mosaic virus by urea 


Serological 


Average no. of lesions 
per loaf at 


Temperature 

titro 

.10-^ 

10-5 

(f 

1/100,000 

13 

4 

9-5 

1/400,000 

20 

6 

20 

1/800,000 

31 

7 

37 

1 /200,000 

6 

2 

65 

No ppt. at 1/50,000 

0 

0 

Control 

1/1,600,000 

40 

12 


Each sample, except tlie control, was exposed to urea for 4 hr. in the presence of Jf /30 


phosphate buffer at pH 7-0 and the temperature stated, they were then diluted for testing. The 


control was diluted immediately after mixing at 15“. 


experiment on the denaturation of tobacco mosaic virus by urea between 0® 
and 55®, and Table 6 those for a more detailed experiment between —10® and 
4- 11°. Results of experiments at different temperatures with potato virus “X” 
and tomato bushy stunt virus are given in Tables 7 and 8. 

The viruses used in these temperature tests vary widely in their reactions to 
freezing and drying, presumably because they hold water in different ways. 
Bushy stunt virus in salt-free^ solution is denatured and inactivated by freezing 
and thawing, whereas tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus “X” are not, and 
bushy stunt virus and potato virus “X” are completely inactivated when 
neutral solutions are dried, whereas tobacco mosaic virus is only partially 
inactivated. In spite of these differences in the properties of the individual 
viruses, the denaturation of all of them by the urea shows a similar increase in 
rate at low temperatures. The remote possibility exists that exposure of virus 
solutions to low temperatures alone might have some effect; for example, ex- 
posure to — 10° might inactivate tobacco mosaic virus even though freezing at 
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Table 6. Denaturation of tobacco mosaic virus by urea between —10° and 11° 


Urea 

M 


Time of 
exppsure 
hr. 

24 


Temperature 

IV 

0 

~ 6 
-10 


Serological 

titre 

1/50,000 
1/20,000 
. 1/10.000 
No ppt. at 
1/5000 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


10 -* 

‘ 31 
2 

0-5 

0 


io-» 

0-8 

0*2 

01 

0 


48 11 

1/40,000 

5*2 

0-6 

0 

1/10,000 

0-7 

0 

- 5 

1/5000 

01 

0 

-10 

No ppt. at 
1/5000 

0 

0 

6 24 11 

1/200,000 

30-7 

6-6 

0 

1/100,000 

18*4 

2-5 

- 5 

1/20,000 

3-6 

0*4 

-10 

1/8000 

0-8 

0*2 

48 11 

1/100,000 

141 

0*5 

0 

1/80,000 

8-5 

1*4 

- 5 

1/20,000 

60 

0*5 

-10 

1/5000 

1*7 

0*1 

Control; urea diluted before adding virus 

1/800,000 

67*1 

32-3 

0*2 ml. samples of a 1*64% solution of tobacco mosaic virus wore added to 0-8 ml. of 7*5 or 
6-25 if solutions of urea in if/30 phosphate buffer at pH 7 and already at the temperature stated- 
Aftor the stated time at the given temperatures, those exposed to Gif urea wore diluted with 2 ml. 

of water and those exposed to 5 if with 1*9 ml. of water and 0*12 ml. of lOif urea. 

After 36 hr. 

at room temperature they were diluted further for testing. 



Table 7. Effect of temperature on the 

inactivation 

of potato virus “X’ 

’ by urea 



Average no. 


Urea 

Serological 

of lesions 


if Temperature 

titre 

per leaf at 10~* 


3 37^ 

i/4o,ooo 

15 


10 

1/80,000 

25 


-10 

1/20,000 

10 


2 37 

1/160,000 

43 


10 

1/320,000 

101 


-10 

1/30,000 

12 


Control; urea diluted 

1/640,000 

176 


before adding virus 



Samples of 0-24 % solution of potato virus 

“X” exposed 

in if /30 pH 7*0 phosphate buffer at 

the temperatures stated for 1 hr. to the stated 

concentration of urea. Samples were then diluted 


to 0 5 M urea and loft for 36 hr. at room temperature before testing. 


Table 8. Effect of ternperature on mactivation of tomato bushy stunt virus by urea 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


Temperature 

Serological 

titre 

10* 

A 

10-® 

37^ 

1/160,000 

71 


30 

20 

1/320,000 

135 


58 

0 

1/80,000 

35 


11 

-12 

1/20,000 

0 


0 

Control; urea diluted 

1/320,000 

145 


80 


before adding virus 


Samples were exposed for 7 hr. in Gif urea at jpH 7*9 at the stated temperatures. They were 
then diluted to 2 if urea and left for 3G hr. at room temperature before testing. 
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this temperature does not. To test this possibility eight samples of 0*47% 
tobacco mosaic virus solution in pH 6*9 phosphate : borate buffer mixture 
[Kolthoff, 1925] were mixed with 2 voL of either 6 if urea, 0if acetamide, 
6if formamide or Gif alcohol. One of each pair of these mixtures was kept at 
— 10"^ and the other at 16°. All were then diluted until the urea or other substance 
was l*5if, and they were tested 36 hr. later. The serological titres of the two 
samples containing urea were 1/10,000 for that kept at —10° and 1/640,000 for 
that kept at 16°, whereas all the other samples gave a titre of 1/2,560,000. 
Similarly, the effect of freezing solutions of tomato bushy stunt virus is a direct 
effect of the freezing and not one of the low temperature, for when infected 
leaves, infective sap or solutions of purified virus containing salts, are cooled 
below 0° the virus is not inactivated. The increased rate of dematuration at 
low temperatures seems to be an effect specific to urea, for other denaturants 
have been tested over a range in temperature and none has been found that 
inactivates more rapidly at — 10° than at higher temperatures. 

4. Effect of pff changes on the rate of inactivation 

Hopkins [1930] showed that egg albumin was denatured in the pH range 
5-6*5, but he made no detailed tests on the rate of denaturation by urea at 
different hydrogen ion concentrations. Stanley & Lauffer [1939] found that 
there was little or no denaturation of tobacco mosaic virus by i\M urea at 
pH 5*5, that it was more rapid at pH 8*2 than at pH 7*4 and that it was much 
slower .at pH 6*4 than at pH 7*4. We havc^ confirmed the effect of alkali in 
increasing the rate of inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus by urea, and have 
found tomato bushy stunt virus to behave similarly. 

The pH of a buffer solution in th(^ pn^sence of ci)neenti*atcd urea is a matter 
of some uncertainty. Burk & Greenberg |1930] found that in 6*66 urea the 
apparent pK of acetic acid shifted from 4*6 to 5*2 and that of jdiosplioric acid 
from 6*8 to 7*2. Hopkins [1930] noticed an iinu’ease of 0*8 to 1*0 units in the pH 
of protein solutions on the addition of urea. There are probably at least thn;e 
causes of this effect: (1) the pK shift noticed by Burk & Greenberg, (2) the pH 
shift of protein solutions when denatured [Wu et al, 1931] and (3) the presence of 
ammonium salts in most samples of urea and the gradual production of more of 
these on standing, especially if the solution is heated [Lewis & Burrows, 1912; 
Ogiu & Pauli, 1932; Beck & Schormiiller, 1937]. In our experiments two 
methods were adopted for measuring tin* pH. In the first, 10 M urea in Jf/10 
phosphate buffer was added in suitable quantities to the virus solutions atid the 
pH recorded by the hydrogen electrodt^ after tlie mixture was diluted 10-fold 
(the apparent pH before such dilution was about 0*2 units higher). In the 
second, a virus : buffer mixture of the required pH value was mixed with a 
neutral solution of urea. 

Table 9 shows the results of one experiment on the effect of pH on the 
inactivation of tobacco mosaic vims by urea. The critical range of pH within 
which the rate of inactivation of tomato bushy stunt virus increases rapidly is 
even narrower than that with tobacco mosaic virus, and is shown in Table 10. 
In this table, and in Table 8, it appears at first sight that urea treatment is 
destroying infectivity witliout proportionally affecting the serological activity. 
However, wo have already shown [Bawden & Pirie, 1938, 2] that this is one of 
the effects of treating bushy stunt virus with alkali alone, although then it occurs 
only at a higher pH. Thus it seems that in the presence of urea this type of inacti- 
vation can occur in less alkaline solutions, but the effect is partially masked by 
secondary reactions that destroy both infectivity and serological activity. 
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Table 9. Effect of changes in on the inactivation of tobacco 
mosaic virus in the presence of urea 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


Urea 

M 

;jH 

Serological 

titre 

JO -4 

JC ~ 

> ^ 

10-6 

6 

5*16 

1/2,560,000 

220 

98 

6 

6*07 

1/1,280,000 

160 

48 

6 

6*76 

1/160,000 

.50 

8 

6 

7-87 

No ppt. at 1/1000 

0 

0 

6 

9*16 

No ppt. at 1/1000 

0 

0 

4 

9*16 

1/4000 

3 

1 

0 

9-16 

1/64,000 

180 

80 

Control; urea diluted belbre 

l/2,,560,000 

260 

140 


inijcing 

The samples were exposed for 20 hr. at 15'\ 01 ml. of a 3*3% solution of tobacco mosaic 
virus solution was mixed v ith 0*3 ml. of a mixture of il//10 phosphate and J//20 borate made up 
according to Kolthoff [1925] to the pH stated. 0*0 ml. of 10 M urea was added to the top 5 samplesi 
0*4 ml. plus 0-2 ml. of water to aamj>lc 6 and 0*6 ml. of water to the last sample. After 20 hr. 
the requisite amount of borat<-' or phosphate was added to each sample to bring the pH to 6*76, 
and water and urea w^ere added to the last 2 samples to bring the volume to 3*35 ml. and urea 
concentration to 1*79 4/. Tests were made 36 hr. later. 


Table 10. Effect of pH on the inactivation of tomato bushy stunt 
virus in the jyreseyice of 7-7M urea 


before adding virus 


Average no. of lesions 
per loaf at 


pH 

titre 

10-4 

10 ^ 

7*0 

1/320,000 

71 

16 

8*1 

1/40,000 

0 

0 

9*16 

No opt. at 1/10, 0(M) 

0 

0 

urea diluted 

1/320.(K)0 

65 

15 


0*15 ml. lots of Koltholf bufler at the pH stated and containing 1 mg. of bushy stunt virus 
were mixed with 0*5 ml, of neutral 10 .W urea. After 80 min. at 18*5“ 2 ml. of water and 0*15 ml. 
of M acetate bulTcr at pH 4 were addwl, and tests were made after 36 hr. 


5. Comparison of purified virus with clarified infective sap 

The experiments already dc^scribed were made with purified viruses prepared 
by precipitation metliods. it is known with potato virus “X” and tobacco 
mosaic virus that these methods cause a fall in infectivity and filterability, and 
we have suggested [Bawden & Pirk% 1937] tliat this arises from an aggregation 
of the virus itito particles of a greater length /width ratio. The most plausible 
explanation for this is that the virus particles as they occur in the plants have 
materials at their ends which keep them from aggregating, and that during the 
purification processes these end materials are removed. In view of the known 
differences between tobacco mosaic, virus in infective sap and in the purified 
state, Martin’s [1939] statement that the former is more readily inactivated by 
urea is of some interest. Martin has published no details of his (experiments 
and we have therefore been unable to duplicate them, but in the tests we have 
made comparing the behaviours of crude and purified preparations the increased 
stability of the latter is only slight. % 

Leaves from infected tobacco plants were frozen and minced, and the sap 
expressed through muslin and centrifuged. The pH of the supernatant fluid, 
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measured by the hydrogen electrode, was 5*9. A 4 % solution of NaaH.P 04 , 12 H 2 O 
was made with this sap, which, after centrifuging off the precipitate formed, had 
pH 6*9. As infective sap usually contains 1-2 g. of virus per htre, a comparison 
solution was made containing 1*57 g. of purified virus per Htre in. Ml 10 phosphate 
buffer at 6*9, Both solutions were then made up to 6M urea by the addition 
of solid urea, and after the required times at 15*^ samples were taken and diluted 
to 2 M urea for testing later. To obtain 100 ml. of 6 Jf urea, 73*5 ml. of solution 
were added to 36 g. of urea, so that the final concentration of purified virus in 
the mixture^ was 1*57 x 0*735, or 1*15 g. per htre. To the control solutions only 
sufficient urea was added to give a concentration of 2ilf. Table 11 gives the 

Table 1 1 . Comparison of the rates of inacMvation of purified and crude 
tobacco mosaic virus preparations at p// 6'9 in dM urea 

0*115% Bolution of purified 

Phosphate : virus in phosphate buffer 

infective sap / ^ 

mixture Lesions Lesions ^ 


Time 

Serological 

titre 

10-* - 

10-® 

Serological 

titre 

1^^ 

10"^ 

30 min. 

1/81 

43 

14 

1/243 

144 

64 

2*6 hr. 

1/27 

6 

1*5 

1/27 

36 

14 

20 hr. 

0 

0 

0 

1/3 

3 

0 

Control 

1/729 

215 

158 

1/2187 

204 

132 


Description in text. 

results of this comparison. It again illustrates the grciater infectivity for a given 
serological titre that is characteristic of unpurified virus. It also shows that the 
inactivation of the virus in infective sap proceeds somewhat faster and farther 
than that of the purified virus, but the difference is slight and may well bo 
caused by differences in the salt contents of the two preparations and by the 
action of the urea on the salts. Alteniatively, it is possible that at the same time 
as the urea is denaturing the purified virus it also dissociates the aggregates 
formed during the purification processes, and that this slight increase in the 
number of infective units j)artly masks the inactivating effect and accounts for 
the slower inactivation of the purified virus. 

6. Chemical and physical changes accompanying inactivation by urea 

No detailed study has been made of the changes taking place during the 
inactivation of the viruses by urea, but the two anisotropic viruses with low 
nucleic acid content behave differently from the two isotropic viruses with 
higher nucleic acid contents. Stanley & Lauffer [1939] found that the in- 
activation of tobacco mosaic virus by urea led to a Reparation of the nucleic acid 
from the protein moiety. We have (jonfirmed this, and find that nucleic acid is 
also liberated from potate virus “X” drying the inactivation. On the other 
hand, the precipitates that separate from' preparations of tomato bushy stunt 
and tobacco necrosis viruses denatured by urea still contain nucleic acid. 

The solvent action of urea on native and denatured proteins was described 
in the introduction. The interrelation of these two actions with fibrinogen was 
studied by Djebold & Jiihling [1938], who found that after a few hours at 37° 
solutions in 0*9% NaCl had a minimum opacity when they contained 12% of 
urea and a maximum when the§r contained 20%. Below 12% the lyotropic 
effect of urea on native fibrinogen was being measured and above 20 % its solvent 
action on denatured fibrinogen, while between these two concentrations 
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denaturation and partial precipitation were proceeding. In their behaviour 
towards urea bushy stunt and tobacco necrosis viruses to some extent resemble 
fibrinogen. Tomato bushy stunt virus is almost completely inactivated by 
exposure to 1 M urea for 20 hr. at pH 8 and room temperature, but at this urea 
concentration, in the presence of a trace of salt, the denatured protein is insoluble, 
and it dissolves only slowly in 8-9 if urea. On the addition of a trace of salt 
to solutions exposed for 10-20 hr. to 6-8 if urea there is an immediate, appar- 
ently irreversible precipitation. These precipitates, like the original virus, 
contain 5 % of carbohydrate as estimated by heating with orcin and sulphuric 
acid. The carbohydrate can bo removed from the denatured protein by ex- 
traction with boiling dilute ammonium hydroxide, as it can from virus de- 
natured by heating or drying [Bawden & Pirie, 1938, 2]. Tobacco necrosis virus 
behaves similarly but the effect is more easily demonstrated as inactivation 
occurs with more dilute urea. The precipitate of denatured virus is also more 
readily soluble in urea, so that there is an immediate disappearance of the faint 
opalescence characteristic of the virus preparation when enough urea is added 
to a 0* 12 % virus solution to make it 8 M. In more dilute urea solutions, from 4 to 
there is rapid precipitation, but after some hours the precipitated material 
dissolves. On diluting any of these solutions of inactivated tobacco necrosis virus 
with 0*9% NaCl solution a precipitate separates that still contains nucleic acid. 

The absorption spectra of the more highly purified virus preparations have 
all shown a characteristic maximum at about 2(>() m/x, i.e. in the region associated 
with absorption by nucleic acid. As part of a general examination of the manner 
of linkage of the nucleic acid to the protein moiety we have compared the 
absorption spectra of th(i separated protein and nucleic acid with that of the 
intact virus. These exp( 5 riments liave shown that processes leading to separation 
of the nucleic acid l(?iad to diminution of the absorption in the ultra-violet. 
This result is not unexpected, for it is well known that the intensities, and even 
the position of, the absorption maxima of purines and pyrimidines are affected 
by substitution or by changes in ionization [cf. Ellinger, 1938]. Furthermore, 
the treatments effecting the separation increase the (;larity of the fluids, pre- 
sumably because th(‘. average molecular weights of the dissolvc^d materials are 
less, and this reducers the amount of light scattend, especially in the ultra-violet 
range. It is reasonable to suppose tliat much of the apparent absorption by 
plant virus preparations in the ultra-violet is caused by scattering. Lavin et al. 
[1939] found that tobacco mosaic virus preparations made by precipitation with 
ammonium sulphate absorlied more strongly than those made by ultra-centri- 
fuging, and, as tlu^ former are the more highly aggregated, part at least of this 
efiect may be caused by the differen(^e in scattering. 

Urea dissociation of potato virus “X illustrates the effect on the absorption 
spectrum of the separation of the nu(;leic acid from the protein and the break- 
down of the protein into smaller particles. ’When we described the purification 
of virus “X’’ [Bawden & Pirie, 1938, 1] we did not publish a spectrum, but in a 
later paper [Bawden & Pirie, 1939] preparations were describtKl that had no 
absorption minimum at 245 m/x. By repeated diffenntial high speed centrifuging 
of chemically purified produ(;ts we now get preparations with a minimum at 
245 rap, although it is not so pronounced as those found with tobacco mosaic, 
tomato bushy stunt or tobacco lUHirosis viruses. This agrees with the figures 
published by Lavin et ah [1939]. The curves in Fig. 1 give the density of a 2 cm. 
layer of a 0-029% solution of potato virus “X” in the presence of 0-77 Jf urea 
and 0-08 if phosphate buffer at pR 7. For the upper curve, A, the virus was 
added to urea at 0*77 if and the spectrum taken immediately. For the lower 
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curve, B, the solution was made by adding the virus to a concentrated 
urea : phosphate mixture so that it was exposed to I'lM urea. After 40 min., 
sufficient time for complete inactivation, the mixture was diluted to 0*11 M. 
Short exposure to 0*11 M urea apparently had no effect on the virus, for the 
curve A was identical with that given by the virus dissolved in water. 



Changes similar to those with potato virus ‘'X'’ occur when tobacco mosaic 
virus is inactivated with urea. On the other hand, absorption in the ultra-violet 
by tomato bushy stunt preparations is increased by denaturation with urea. 
The protein and nucleic acid are not separated when bushy stunt virus is treated 
wdth urea and the inactivated virus is insoluble in urea. Either of these differ- 
ences between bushy stunt and the other two viruses may explain the difference 
in the behaviour of its absorption spectrum, for although in the absence of 
salts there is no actual precipitation of denatured protein, the fluid becomes 
more opalescent. When bushy stunt virus is inactivated by sodium dodecyl 
sulphate the protein and nucleic acid are separated and remain water-soluble, 
and there is an increase in the clarity of the solution. After this treatment the 
intensity of absorption of ultra-violet is increased, so that from this point of 
view the inactivation of bushy stunt by sodium dodecyl sulphate resembles the 
inactivation of tobacco mosaic vims and of potato virus “X” by urea. 

Discussion 

In the experiments described in this paper urea has been regarded as the 
chief agent in causing denaturation. However, as denaturation requires the 
simultaneous control of several variables, this distinction is arbitrary. For 
example, as the rate of denaturation closely depends on the it is aa logical to 
regard urea as increasing the rate of alkaline inactivation as it is to regard alkali 
as increasing the rate of urea denaturation. Actually there is probably con- 
siderable interaction between the various factors. For example, our results 
show that at some pH values in the alkaline range, which do not themselves 
inactivate tobacco mosaic virus, concentrations of urea, which in neutral 
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solution do not inactivate, cause rapid inactivation. Also, one of the features 
of alkaline inactivation of tomato bushy stunt virus, loss of infeotivity without 
loss of serological activity, occurs in less alkaline solutions in the presence of 
urea. Similarly, Drabkin [1939] compared the raters of denaturation of haemo- 
globin in dilute alkali, in 6 if urea, and in a mixture of the tw^o, and found that 
the mixture acted 60 times as rapidly as either component alone. 

The restriction of the work reported to inactivation in the presence of urea 
is also largely arbitrary, for it is reasonable to assume that urethane, guanidine 
and related substances act in a similar manner and that there is a smooth 
transition to the somewhat remote denaturing agents such as pyridine, benzoates, 
8alicylatt\s, phenol and soaps. The effects of these substances on the plant 
viruses will be desc^ribed in a later paper, but as little or nothing is known of 
the mechanism of their action it would be premature to attempt to classify 
them. There is one feature of inactivation in the presence of urea, however, that 
might justify the sciparation of urea froi;n otlicr dematuring agemts and justify 
the view that urea is the chieif agent in causing the denaturation rather than the 
other factors such as /dl. This is the large increase in the rate of denaturation 
produced by cooling at tempfTatures below about 20°. This was found to be 
true for all the viruses we have tested, as well as for otlu^r protedns, but no such 
effect has been found for inactivation by alkali or other denaturing agents. 

In our experiments only changtis irreversible on dilution or dialysis and 
resulting in loss of specific virus activities hav(^ been investigated. The results 
show that for each virus tliere is a critical concentration of urc^a below which 
irreversible changes do not occur. This concentration varies with the different 
viruses, wdiich, although th(\y are all nucleoproteins, also differ in the manner in 
which they break down on denaturation. For example, the inactivation of 
potato vurus “X” and iobiicco mosaic virus is accompanied by the separation 
of the nuchfic acid from tlui protean and th(^ produc^ts are soluble in urea solution, 
whereas the inactivated bushy stunt and t()baccoJ^ii««ifc viruses are insoluble in i 
urea and the preedpitaitjs still contain nucleic acid. In addition to these irre- 
versiWo changes it is probable that iirc^a can cause changes that are readily 
reversed and have no effect on virus activity. Frampton [1939] found that 
the addition of as litth? as \M urea to solutions of tobacco mosaic viims greatly 
reduced the visemsity. As inactivation and disruption of the virus particles occur 
only slowly in much more concentrated urea solutions, it is probable that the 
immediate effect on viscosity is caused by the hydration of th(^ particles and not 
by denaturation. We liave found no evidence that the small particles produc(^d 
by the disruption of tlie viruses possess virus activity, although the fact that 
purified virus is inactivated ratlier more slowly than impure? virus may bo 
evidence that the urea can dissociate the aggregates formed during purification 
as well as disrupt the actual virus particles. 

Summary 

The literature on the effects of un^a on proteins, tisvsues, bacteria and viruses 
is reviewed. The four vinisos, tobacco mosaic, potato ‘‘X ”, tomato bushy stunt 
and tobacco lU'crosis, aix^ irreversibly denatured by urea. The denaturation is 
accompanied by loss of infectivity and serological a(?tivity. For each virus there 
is a critical concentration of urea below which there is no irreversible effect on 
infectivity. Tins concentration is smallest for potato virus ‘"X” and greatest 
for tomato bushy stunt virus. The rate of inactivation is greatly increased by 
the presence of alkali. The rate of inactivation is minimum at about 20° and is 
much increased by cooling to - 10°. The inactivation of purified tobacco mosaic 
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virus by urea proceeds only slightly more slowly than that of virus in crude 
^ective sap. The inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus “X’’ 
is accompanied by separation of the nucleic acid and protein, but the inactivation 
of bushy stunt and tobacco necrosis viruses is not. Changes in the absorption 
spectra that accompany inactivation are described. 
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Introditctiok 

At the end of last century it was widely recognized that many substances, 
notably choline [Mauthner, 1874], sodium myronate and the mustard oils, 
could dissolve otherwise insoluble proteins, and this property was applied 
clinically by some workers. Hebra [1892] and Mendel [1905] recommended 
thiosinamine (sold dissolved in sodium salicylate under the name “Fibrolysin"’) 
for the softening and ultimate removal of scar- and fibro tic- tissue, and Fraenkel 
[1915] also recommended choline for this purpose. The clinical use of urea, to 
which we have previously referred [Bawden & Pirie, 1940], seems to have been 
developed independently of these observations. Spiro [1900] quoted many of 
the scattered observations of tlie early workers and described the solvent action, 
demonstrated either by dissolving a coagulum or by raising the temperature of 
heat coagulation, of urea, choline, piperidine, pyridine, urethane, formamide 
and mustard oils. He concludc^d that some of these acted simply as bases but 
that others formed compounds with the proteins. He [1900; 1904] also observed 
that some of tlu^se agents were protein precipitants when dilute although they 
were solvents when concentrated. A similar effect was noticed by von Furth 
[1896] during a study of the coagulation of muscle and serum proteins by sali- 
cylate and several alkaloids and it has been observed and commented on by 
many workers since. Neuberg [1916] studied the effects of salts of 43 organic 
acids, mainly aromatic, on the solubilities of casein and several other substances 
normally difficult to dissolve, and he found that benzoates, hippurates and many 
substituted benzoates increased solubility greatly. Recent papers have tended 
to be less extensive, concentrating on the action of one substance or on a group 
of closely related ones. Stoeltzner [1925], Hopkins [1930], Pauli & Weiss [1931], 
and Edsall & Mehl [1940], however, have compared the actions of a wide range 
of substances on a small number of test objects. 

Svedberg and his collcagiu^s studied protein solutions containing protamines, 
arginine or lysine, in the ultracentrifuge, and found that the proteins were often 
dissociated into apparently homogeneous particles of smaller molecular weights. 
This was a valuable confirmation and extension of the osmotic pressure measure- 
ments made on proteins dissolved in urea and acetamide. Details of the 
experiments have not been published [cf. Svedberg & Pedersen, 1940], but from 
the published summaries [Svedberg, 1937; Lundgren, 1938; Pedersen, 1938] it 
is clear that there was considerable specificity of action. For example, in the 
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presence of ammonium chloride arginine dissociated serum albumin but not 
Helix haemooyanin, whereas lysine dissociated the haemocyanin but not the 
albumin, and neither acted without the ammonium chloride. 

In the experiments described in this paper purified preparations of the three 
plant viruses, tobacco mosaic, tomato bushy stunt and potato were used. 
The methods of preparation and of testing were the same as in the experiments 
with urea [Bawden & Pirie, 1940]. For a number of reasons the results obtained 
with these purified virus preparations may differ from those that might have 
been obtained with crude preparations. First, the viruses may have undergone 
physical or chemical changes during purification. Secondly, the large amounts 
of normal plant proteins and other materials in infective saps might remove the 
agents added and so protect the viruses from their effects. Thirdly, concentrations 
of the agents too dilute to affect the viruses directly may produce a coagulum of 
normal plant protein and still active virus may be adsorbed on to and removed 
by this. 

Experimental 

Sodium dodecyl sulphate and alkali 

The hydrogen sulphate of dodecyl alcohol (s.d.s.) was used by Bawden & 
Pirie [1938, 1, 2] to inactivate potato virus “X’’ and tomato bushy stunt virus 
and it was found to separate the nucleic acid from the proteins. The work was 
extended to tobacco mosaic virus by Sreonivasaya & Pirie [1938], who made a 
more detailed study of the nucleic acid and the water-soluble, phosphorus-free 
protein produced by its action on this virus. Of the three viruses, potato vims 
‘‘X'’ is the most susceptible to the action of s.d.s. and tomato Inishy stunt 
virus the least. Even potato virus “X'', however, is more resistant than other 
proteins that have been tested, s.d.s. has little effect on this vims at dilutions 
greater than 0-3 % in neutral solution, although changes in haemoglobin [Anson, 
1939], phyllochlorin [Smith, 1940] and cytochrome c [Keilin & Hartree, 1940] 
have been brought about rapidly at 10 times this dilution. Analogous changes 
are caused by some other surface active substances, e.g. soaps and. bile salts, 
and these have been discussed in the papc^rs quoted. 

Sreonivasaya & Pirie [1938] found that tobacco mosaic virus was almost 
inactive after 24 hr. in 1 % s.d.s. at 37° and pH 8. If either the tem^)erature or 
the pH is raised th(^ inactivation proceeds more rapidly and more dilute s.d.s. 
can be used, but the effect is complicated by the inactivation caused by the 
heating or alkali alone. At either room temperature or 37° the products of 
alkahne inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus remain soluble in the presence of 
small amounts of salts, although they are readily coagulated by strong salt 
solutions. At 55° or higher, however, the protein precipitates as it is liberated 
from combination with the nucleic acid unless the solution is more alkaline than 
pH 11. In tests in which tobacco mosaic virus at pH 10-14 was heated for 
varying periods at 55°, the falls in infectivity and serological activity were found 
to be proportional to the weight of protein precipitated, and this weight when 
plotted against the log of time gave a straight line. After 160 min. the pre- 
paration was completely inactivated, and 87 % of the starting material was 
precipitated as a carbohydratt'-free protcnn, a figure agreeing well with the 
expected content of protein frei^ from nucleic acid . As our results on the increase 
in the rate of alkaline inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus by heat, which may 
equally well be regarded as a reduction in the thermal inactivation point by 
increasing pH, agree in all essentials with those of Lauffor & Price [1940] they 
need not be given in detail. This effect is not confined to tobacco mosaic vims, 
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for at 55^^ both potato virus “X'* and tomato bushy stunt virus are rapidly 
inactivated at values that are without appreciable effect at room tem- 
perature. 


Table 1. The effect of sodium dodecyl sulphate on tobacco mosaic virus 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


Sample 

Concentration 

of S.D.S. 

Serological 

titre 

w-* 

A ^ 

10“* 

A 

0 

1/1,280.000 

6 

1 

B 

0*043% 

1/640.000 

2 

1 

0 

0-073% 

1/160,000 

0 

0 

D' 

0-143% 

1/10,000 

0 

0 

E 

0-073% 

1/1,280,000 

104 

47 

F 

neutralized 

0 control 

1/2,660,000 

206 

95 

Samples 

A, B, C, and H were 0-3 % 

solutions of tobacco mosaic virus 

in JI4/15 glycine 


buffer at pH 9*3 exposed for 1 hr. at 55*^ to the concentration of s.n.s. stated. They were then 
taken to pH 6 with HOI and phosphate buffer and diluted for testing. In K the virus was added to 
a neutralized and diluted buffer mixture containing as much s.n.s. as C, and in F virus was 
added to neutralized buffer only. 


Table 1 shows the effect of s.d.s. on tobacco mosaic virus at p»H 9*3 and 55^. 
In the absence of s.n.s, there is a definite fall in the infectivity of the preparation 
that is not paralltded by a similar fall in serological titre. A similar dissociation 
of these two properties with tobacco mosaic virus can be produced by oxidizing 
agents, nitrous acid, formaldehyde and irradiation with X-rays or ultra-violet 
[Bawden & Pirie, 1937; Stanley, 1930], and with tomato bushy stunt virus by 
alkali | Bawden & Pirie, 1938, 2]. The conditions of pH and temperature within 
which there is complete, or almost complete, loss of infectivity with tobacco 
mosaic virus without great loss of serological activity are narrowly circumscribed, 
and it is seldom that such a definite difference as that between samples A and E 
in Table 1 is obtained. Samples which lose their infectivity but not their sero- 
logical activity in this manner retain their ability to show anisotropy of flow. 
With slightly more severe treatment, however, secondary changes rapidly follow 
those that lead only to a loss of infectivity, and the preparations lose both their 
serological activity and anisotropy of flow. 

It is clear that the action of alkah on tobacco mosaic virus is complex. 
Eriksson-Quensel & Svedberg [1936] and Wyckoff [1937] found that after 
exposure to alkali between pH 9 and 11 tobacco mosaic virus was split into a 
number of products of smaller molecular weight and that the extent of the dis- 
integration depended on the pH. These workers made no measurements on the 
activities of their preparations after these treatments, but Best [1936] found 
that both purified and crude preparations were 50% inactivated by 12 hr. 
exposure to pH 8*2 at 17”. The purified preparations that we have used have 
been much niore resistant to alkali than this. Table 2 shows the results of one 
of our experiments. There was no difference between the control and a sample 
that had been held at pH 8-58 for 24 hr. at 20”, and only above pH 10 was there 
great inactivation. The treatment at pH lO-fi again shows the dissociation of 
infectivity from serological activity. The treatment at pH 9*3 shows an effect 
which we have frequently obtained in those alkali tests, an apparent increase in 
the infectivity by gentle treatment. This activation can be regarded as a partial 
reversal of the fall in infectivity that is produced by rigorous chemical purifi- 
cation of the virus. This is believed to be caused by the linear aggregation of 
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Table 2. The effect of alkali on tobacco mosaic virus 

Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


pE 

Time 

Serological 

titre 

10-* 

10-6 

11 

24 hr. 

1/40,000 

0 

0 

10-5 

24 hr. 

1/3,000,000 

12 

' 2 

9-3 

24 hr. 

1/4,000,000 

106 

21 

8-5 

24 hr. 

1/4,000,000 

74 

9 

8-5 

6 min. 

1/4,000,000 

65 

11 


Control 

1/4,000,000 

73 

10 


In each sample O-l ml. of 5-3% tobacco mosaic virus solution was added to 1 ml. of M/IO 
glycine : NaCl buffer at the stated. 0-08 and 0-06 ml. of iV/10 NaOH were added to the first 
and second, for interpolation on the titration curve of tobacco mosaic virus shows that these 
amounts are necessary to bring 5-3 mg. of virus to 11 and pE. 10-5 respectively. After the 
time stated, each was neutralized with acetic acid and diluted for testing. Fn the control, virus 
was added to 1 ml. of jEl 8-5 buffer previousty neutralized with acetic acid. 


vims particles, and the simplest explanation of the reactivation is that the alkali 
disaggregates the long rods. Thus at least threci succt^ssive effects of alkali on 
tobacco mosaic virus can be detected. First, there is a disaggregation of the 
purified material, secondly, a change within the particles that renders them 
non-infective without destroying their structure or scTological properties and 
thirdly, a disruption of the particles that h^ads to a loss of all characteristic 
properties. The course of the third stage is also influenced by the temj)erature, 
for at low t(3mperatures the products of denaturation remain soluble, whereas at 
high temperatures they coagulate. 

The action of s.D.s. in the presence of alkali differs from the action of alkali 
alone. For example, in the presence of sufficient s.D.s. to cause appreciabh^ 
inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus there is no precipitate of denatured protein 
such as would be produced by tht^ action of alkali and ttunperature alone. Thus, 
in the treatmimts describt'd in Table 1, altliough A (iontain(‘d a precipitate, B 
and 0 were only opalescent and i) was perfectly clear. In attem]its to gain 
further information on the antigenic constitution of tobacco mosaic virus, 
rabbits were injected with the phosphorus-free protean obtairu'd by treating the 
vims with s.D.s., but the serum failed to react with either intact virus or that 
treated with s.D.s. 

Tomato bushy stunt virus is even less readily attacked by s.D.s. than tobacco 
mosaic vims, and in neutral solution it has never been completely inactivated 
in any of our experiments. This may be because an equilibrium is established, 
but we have no definite information on this. In solutions containing 4-4% s.D.s. 
and 2*6% bushy stunt virus and 3-5% NagHPO^, I 2 H 2 O precipitates w^parate 
almost immediately, the precipitates appearing amorplious under the microscope. 
Like the similar, though shimmering, precipitates that separate with tobacco 
mosaic vims, these dissolve in about 30 min. at 37''. In these conditions a second 
precipitate, apparently a (iomplex of s.D.s. and modified protein, separates after 
a few hours; this precipitate, like that given by the unchanged vims with 
ammonium sulphate, dissolves when the fluid is cooled. After 20 hr. at 37'', a 
dialysed sample still contains about 10% of unchanged vims. This mixture can 
be partially separated either by centrifuging at 16,000 r.p.m. or by ammonium 
sulphate precipitation, for the inactive products formed by the action are not 
sedimented by a few hours’ centrifu^g at this speed and they are more easily 
precipitated by ammonium sulphate than the vims, especially at 0°. The inactive 
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protein that can be separated by the addition of ammonium sulphate to slightly 
alkaline solutions is almost free from phosphorus and carbohydrate, and nucleic 
acid can be precipitated from the supernatant fluids by the addition of acid. 

With tomato bushy stunt virus it is much easier to destroy infectivity without 
destroying serological activity by means of alkali than it is with tobacco mosaic 
virus. We have previously described [Bawden & Pirie, 1938, 2] this effect when 
bushy stunt vilrus is exposed to pH 11 at 18°, but at higher temperatures the 
effect is more definite and can be produced in less alkaline solutions. In one 
experiment exposure for 30 min. at 65° at pH 9 and 9*7 in if/10 glycine buffer 
gave no change in the serological titre, although at a dilution of 10“'^ g. of 
protein per ml. the samples gave 3 and 0 lesions respectively, whereas the 
control mixed with neutralized buffer at 55° gave 720 lesions. From pre- 
parations treated in this manner rhombic dodecahedral crystals can be obtained 
by slow precipitation with ammonium sulphate that are apparently identical 
^th those formed by fully active virus. This non-infective crystalline material 
is indistinguishable, by the chemical, physical and serological tests that we have 
applied, from the virus isolated directly from infective sap, but careful solubility 
measurements have not yet been made. The existence of a protein that is not 
infective although it closely resembles the active virus in its properties suggests 
the possibility that such a material may often be a contaminant of purified virus 
preparations as normally prepared. This is especially likely as a similar type of 
inactivation seems to proceed in crude infective sap, although here, as the pH 
is usually around 5*5, the effect cannot be attributed to alkaline inactivation. 
Smith [1937] observed that infective sap from bushy stunt plants rapidly lost its 
infectivity and was inactive within a month. We have confirmed this obser- 
vation but have found in striking contrast that purified preparations do not lose 
their infectivity in this manner. After more than a year at room temperature 
the infectivity of purified preparations of this virus has not been found to be 
significantly reduced. Samples of infective sap have been tested for serological 
activity and infectivity over periods of time, and although in aU the infectivity 
has been found to fall off rapidly the serological activity has remained constant. 
Sahaples of infective sap kept over a year at room temperature and which had 
been non-infective for a year were still found to be serologically active, and from 
them we isolated a non-infective crystalline nucleoprotein by the methods used 
for normal virus isolation. This material was found in the same quantities and 
gave the same serological titre as fully active virus preparations. The possibility 
that preparations may consist of mixtures of infective and non-infective nucleo- 
protein may explain the fact that different preparations give remarkably constant 
serological titres but differ in their infectivities. 

Bushy stunt virus preparations lose their activity in alkaline solutions more 
rapidly in the presence of s.d.s. and inactivation occurs at lower pH values. The 
action is also not restricted to one that merely destroys infectivity, for the 
nucleic acid is split off from the non-infective protein and the preparation loses 
its serological activity . In one test in which a 1 % solution of the virus was 
exposed for 160 min. to 2*6% s.d.s. at pH 9 and 18°, the preparation lost its 
infectivity but could be split into various fractions after dialysing for a week 
at 0 The addition of 1/8 vol. of saturated ammonium sulphate solution pre- 
cipitated a nucleic acid-free protein, which represented 75% of the original 
weight of virus, was amorphous and did not react with virus antiserum. With 
more ammonium sulphate there was slow crystallization at 0° of a non-infective, 
though serologically active, nucleoprotein similar to that already described. The 
yield of this was 12 % of the starting material. 
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The absorption spectrum of tomato bushy stunt virus has a pronounced 
maximum at 260 m/x. After partial inactivation by s.d.s. the curve has the same 
shape but it lies below the curve for fully active virus. Thus a 2 cm. layer of a 

0- 016% solution of the virus transmitted 1/100 of the incident Hght at 260 mp, 
(logio /o// = 2), whereas after treatment with s.d.s. so that half of the virus was 
destroyed the transmission was doubled at 260 m/x (log^Q IJI —I'l). We have 
described a similar result during the inactivation, of potato vims “X” and 
tobacco mosaic virus by urea, during which the nucleic acids are separated from 
the proteius. In the inactivation of bushy stunt virus by urea, on the other 
hand, the nucleic acid is not liberated, and there is no such decrease in opacity. 

Urethane 

The pharmacological action of the urethanes led naturally to their use in 
the study of enzyme systems, and Warburg &; Wiesel [1912] pointed out that 
there was a correlation between the ability of a narcotic to give a precipitate 
with yeast maceration juice and its inhibitory action on the respiration of 
various tissues. Meyerhof [1918] confirmed these observations, and found that 
the presence of salt was necessary for the formation of a precipitate by urethanes 
in protein solutions. Hopkins [1930] measured the rate of donaturation of egg 
albumin in urethane and the slower rate of denaturation of sheej) serum proteins, 
and he commented on the fact that the solvent powers of urethane were less 
than those of urea. On the other hand, Jirgensons [1936] found that 25% 
methylurethane impeded the preeijutation of casein by salts. 

In neutral solution strong ethylurethane rapidly denatures tobacco mosaic 
virus and is a solvent for the denatured products even in the ])r('sence of salts. 
At pH 7 the anisotropy of flow of virus solutions disappears after a few minutes 
in 28-40% solutions of urethane and the solutions becomes perfectly clear, 
although on dilution a precipitate develops if traces of salt are present. With 
more dilute urethane the anisotropy of flow does not quite disap 2 :)ear, the loss of 
infectivity and serological activity is only partial anrl the inactivated virus 
precipitates although it gan readily be dissolved by the addition of more urethane. 
The rate of inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus by urea is greatly increased by 
cooling below 20°, but inactivation by urethane is not. After 48 hr. at 0° a 

1- 5Jf solution of urethane in lf/30 phosphate buffer of pH 7 containing 0-6 g. 
of virus per litre gave a serological litre of 1/640,000 and an avt^rage number of 
fusions per leaf of 68 and 5 at dilutions of 10“^ and 10 respectively. After the 
same time at 0° the preparation gave the same litre and the lesions were 45 and 
5, whereas the control gave a litre of 1/1,280,000 and 86 and 19 lesions per leaf. 

Table 3. The effect of urethane on 'potato virus “ X ” 

Average no. of lesions 


Concentration 


per 

leaf at 

of urethane 

Serological 

r-" 



M ^ 

titre 

10-4 

10-^ 

0-5 

1/1,280,000 

171 

52 

10 

1/640,000 

137 

41 

2-26 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

0 

0 

Control 

1/1,280,000 

193 

64 


In each sample a 0*08% solution of potato virus “X” in Jf/50 pH 7 phosphate buffer was 
exposed for 24 hr. at 18° to the concentration of urethane stated. They w’crc then diluted with 
3 vol. of water and diluted further for testing after 36 hr. For the control an amount of urethane 
equal to that in the M sample was added immediately before diluting and testing. 
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The solubility of urethane at 0° is too small to permit experiments under con- 
ditions in which inactivation is more complete. 

Tomato bushy stunt virus is much more resistant to urethane than is tobacco 
mosaic virus ; 22 hr. exposure at 23° altered neither the serological titre nor the 
infeotivity of a 0*14% virus solution in 0*023 ilf phosphate buffer at pH 7*8. 
Potato virus “X’*, however, is more susceptible and Table 3 shows the in- 
activation of this virus by urethane. The denatured virus was not held in 
solution by 2*26 Af urethane and at that concentration the anisotropy of flow 
disappeared almost immediately and a precipitate separated. At the lower 
concentrations there was no precipitation and only a reduction in the. anisotropy 
of flow 

Ouanidine 

Guanidine, like many of the other agents used in these experiments, affects 
proteins in a number of different ways. Petrumkin & Petrumkin [1927 ; 1928] 
found that gelatin and a mixture of denatured proteins from brain combined 
with guanidine in alkaline solution, and Grynberg [1933] measured the amount 
of combination under various conditions of pH, salt and guanidine concentration, 
with casein, gelatin, egg albumin and a globulin. Svedberg [1937] studied the 
dispersive action of guanidine on haemocyanin by means of the ultracentrifuge, 
and its action on myosin was studied by EdsaU & Mehl [1940] who followed the 
loss of anisotropy of flow and viscosity. Denaturation with the production of 
— SH groups was found with egg albumin [Greenstein, 1938], excelsin, edestin and 
globin [Greenstein, 1939], tobacco mosaic virus [Stanley & Lauffer, 1939] and 
with myosin [Greenstein & Ed sail, 1940]. Where comparative tests have been 
made guanidine has been found to denature at lower concentrations than other 
agents such as urea, and to produce a larger number of — SH groups. Greenstein 
[1938; 1939] found with both urea and guanidine that doubling the concen- 
tration, within the critical range, more than doubles the amount of — SH 
produced. This result parallels the well-known effects of variations in the con- 
centration of disuifectants and agrees with the effects of variations in the con- 
centration of the various virus-inactivating agents described in this paper. 

Neutral solutions of guanidine hydrochloride, if more concentrated than 
0*2 Af, precipitate tobacco mosaic virus from solution. The precipitate can be 
washed with guanidine solution, but readily dissolves in water. Like the pre- 
cipitate produced when clupein is added [Bawden & Pirie, 1937], it has a fibrous 
structure, but unlike the clupein precipitate it is not dissolved by the addition 
of small amounts of salt. There is no loss of activity during this precipitation 
provided that solutions less than M are used, but in more concentrated solutions 
there is some denaturation and then the precipitate produced is amorphous. 
In guanidine solutions more concentrated than 2*5 Jlf the active virus does not 
precipitate, but there is rapid inactivation and a precipitate of denatured 
protein separates. The course of inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus by 
strong guanidine and its precipitation by dilute guanidine are illustrated in 
Table 4. 

Tomato bushy stunt virus differs from tobacco mosaic virus in its behaviour 
towards guanidine. It does not precipitate with dilute solutions and concen- 
trated solutions retain the denatured virus in solution. For example, virus 
exposed to 3*3Af guanidine did not precipitate on dilution. After inactivation by 
exposure for 21 hr. at 23° to l*3Af guanidine, however, a precipitate separated 
on dilution. It is clear that with these two viruses, as with the proteins that 
Greenstein has studied, guanidine is effective at lower concentrations than urea. 
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Table 4. The effect of gmnidine on tobacco mosaic virus 


Treatment 

Serological 

titre 

Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 

* " » 

10-4 10-« 

A. 24 hr. in 2* 7 if guanidine hydrochloride 

No ppt. at 1 /10,000 

0 

0 

B. 24 hr. in 2*26 if guanidine hydrochloride 

1/80,000 

36 

4 

C. 5 min. in 0*08 if guanidine hydrochloride, 
then centrifuged: 

(1) Precipitate 

1/640,000 

200 

80 

(2) Supernatant 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

2 

0 

D. Control; guanidine hydrochloride added 

1/640,000 

209 

85 

after dilution 

E. Control; no guanidine hydrochloride 

1/640,000 

228 

99 

All the tests were made at 17° with 1 ml. 

samples of a 1 * 1 % solution of tobacco 

mosaic virus 


in 0*075^1/ phosphate buffer at pH 7. To A and B were added 0-4 and 0*2 ml. of 3*38 ilf guanidine 
hydrochloride, to C ()*3 ml. of water and 0*2 ml. of guanidine, and to D 2*2 ml. of water and 
0*2 ml. of guanidine. After the stated time each was made up to 2*5 mi. with water, and diluted 
further for testing 36 hr. later. 

Pyridine., picoline, lutidine, aniline and nicotine 

The action of aqueous pyridine on proteins has been but little studied, 
although it has long been known to dissolve some [Levites, 1911] and to make 
gelatin swell even when neutralized [Fischer & Sykes, 191*5]. Spiro [1900] 
observed that dilute pyridine lowered the temperature of coagulation of proteins 
and changes in haemoglobin [Jirgensons, 1936] and tobacco mosaic virus 
[Bawden & Pirie, 1937] have been brought about by it. 

Thti neutral pyridine used in our tests was madi^ by diluting 8 ml. of pyridine 
and 0*5 ml. of iV HCl to 25 ml. with water. Neutral picolinc^ was made in the 
same way. In 3il/ pyridine tobacco mosaic virus and potato \dms “X” lose 
their anisotropy of How almost immediate^ and give* clear solutions from which 
small, sticky precipitates separate after 24 hr. In more concentrated pyridine 
the inactivated viruses do not precipitate, while in more dilute pyridine the 
anisotropy of How disappears slowly and there is an increase in opalescence 
leading finally to precipitation. The behaviours of these two viruses in picoline 
are similar to those in pyridine, but picoline lias a sHghtly greater inactivating 
power. Tables 5 and G illustrate) the inactivating effects of pyridine and picoline 
on tobacco mosaic virus. Potato virus ‘'X ” is inactivated under much the same 
conditions as tobacco mosaic virus, but tomato bushy stunt virus is more 
resistant. Thus, 20 hr. exposure at 18‘^ to either 2*4 JIf pyridine or 1*3 if picoline 

' Table 5. The effect of pyridine on tobacco mosaic virus 

Average no. of lesions 


Concentration 
of pyridine 

M 

Serological 

titre 

per leaf at 

10-4 10-5 

1*33 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

0 0 

0*625 

1/640,000 • 

101 64 

Control 

1/640,000 

118 72 


Tobacco mosaic vims solutions containing 0*052% virus and 3//30 6*95 phosphate buffer 

were exposed to the concentration of pyridine stated for 24 hr. at 16°. They were then diluted so 
that the pyridine was 0*312 if and were further diluted for testing 36 hr. later. In the control 
0*3 12 if pyridine was added to the vifus immediately before diluting and testing. 
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Table 6. The effect of picoline on tobacco mosaic vims 


Concentration 


Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 

of picoline 

M 

Serological 

titre 


10-* io-« ' 

0-6 

1/80,000 

12 

3 

0*4 

1/640,000 

66 

21 

0*2 

1/1,280,000 

104 

61 

Control 

1/2,660,000 

166 

69 


Each sample contained 1-2 mg. of tobacco mosaic virus and 0*1 ml. of -3f/10 pH 7 phos- 
phate : borate buffer and 0*3 ml. of M picoline in a total volume of either 0*5, 0*75, 1*5 or 2*5 ml. 
The first three samples were kept 18 hr. at 18° when they were diluted to 2*5 ml., and after 36 hr. 
they were further diluted for testing. The picoline in the control was added immediately before 
diluting and testing. 

had no effect on the serological titre of bushy stunt virus and only lowered the 
infectivity slightly. A commercial mixture of lutidines was also tested on 
tobacco mosaic virus. This was as good a precipitant as pyridine or picoline, i.e. 
precipitation was complete after 1 hr. in a 4% solution, but its solubility in 
water was insufficient to give concentrations great enough to have any solvent 
action on the denatured virus. Picoline, lutidine and pyrridine all separate the 
nucleic acid from the protein in tobacco mosaic virus. 

The protein-precipitating power of aniline has often been commented upon 
[e.g. Spiro, 1900], and it is therefore surprising that Lauffer [1938] found that 
exposure for 10 min. to concentrated mixtures of aniline and glycerol had no 
effect on the infectivity of tobacco mosaic virus. We have been unable to confirm 
Lauffer ^8 result ; 2 vol. of a 2*35 % solution of purified tobacco mosaic virus were 
added to 98 vol. of a mixture of 48 parts of glycerol and 50 parts of aniline (one 
of the mixtures used by Lauffer), and samples were withdrawn and diluted for 
infectivity tests. Dilutions of the virus in water and in the already diluted 
aniline : glycerol mixture were used as controls. Table 7 shows the results from 

Table 7. The effect of a glycerol : aniline mixture on tobacco mosaic virus 

Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 


Time of contact 

10-*^ 

io-» 

Diluted immediately 

18 

10 

30 min. 

10 

6 

90 min. 

7 

4 

4 hr. 

10 

6 

Virus added to diluted mixture 

83 

20 

Virus diluted in buffer 

84 

19 


Description in text. 

one such experiment. It is apparent that contact of the virus with the 
glycerol : aniline mixture caused a great immediate reduction in infectivity, but 
the reduction did not increase greatly as the time of contact was extended. That 
the effect was one of the mixture on the host plant seems improbable, for at the 
dilution present in the inoculum there was no fall in infectivity. There is no 
obvious reason for the difference between Lauffer ’s results and our own, but 
the possibility that different strains of tobacco mosaic virus may differ in their 
resistances to inactivation must be remembered. 

The bh^efringence of tobacco mosaic virus in neutral, salt-free solutions 
contaming up to 20 % of nicotine remains unaffected even after several days and 
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no precipitate separates. In the presence of salt, however, an opaque, fibrous 
precipitate separates after a few hours. On gentle shaking this precipitate 
disappears completely, leaving a fluid indistinguishable in appearance from a 
normal virus preparation. After a few hours the precipitate again appears and 
can again be dispersed by shaking; the process can apparently be repeated 
indefinitely over a period of weeks. A suitable mixture for demonstrating this 
phenomenon contains 0-4 % of virus, 4 % of NaCl and 7 % of nicotine neutralized 
with acetic acid, but other mixtures, e.g. those made from neutralized nicotine 
tartrate, work equally well. Similar, though rather less striking, results are 
obtained by dissolving tobacco mosaic \irus in neutral M arginine hydrochloride. 
Exposure to this type of precipitating agent does not inactivate the virus, and 
2 months’ exposure to 15 % nicotine at pH 7 and 18“ had no appreciable effect 
on the infectivity and serological activity. Fukushi [1930] found that 3% 
nicotine caused partial inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus in 3 days, but 
as he was using crude infective sap there is no necessary contradiction between 
his results and ours. 

There are two analogies for this type of reversible precipitation. The first is 
the birefringent liquid layer that separates from concentrated virus preparations 
[Bawden & Pirie, 1937], for by vigorous shaking this can be resuspended in the 
form of tactoids that are too small to be seen and have a refractive index too 
close to that of the surrounding medium to give a visible opacity. Best [1937] 
described a precipitate settling from an old sample of clarified, infective sap that 
may weU be identical with the nicotine precix)itat(\ This was also dispersed on 
shaking and reformed on standing undisturbed. In addition to the physico- 
chemical interest attached to precipitates of this type, their formation, especially 
in fluids with comjxjsitions similar to plant sap, may throw some light on the 
mechanism of formation of the characteristic inclusion bodies found in plants 
infected with certain viruses. The other systems that have been considered as 
models for this phenomenon [Bawden & Sheffield, 1939] bear less resemblance to 
normal cell contents than tliovse described here. 

Phenol, salicylic acid and benzoic acid 

Runge [1834], the discoverer of phenol, found that it was a protein coagulant, 
and its power of inhibiting enzymes was stressed by Plugge [1872], who was also 
one of the first to use it as a disinfectant. Buchner & Hoffmann [1907] and 
Duchacek [1909] correlated this inhibitory power with the precipitation of 
protein. Innumerable studic^s with bacteria- and animal viruses have shown that 
5-10% phenol is usually lethal. Henderson [1933] found that the stability of 
tobacco ringspot virus in crude saj) was increased by the addition of 0*25% 
phenol, and Stanley [1935] found that 1 % phenol had little effect on tobacco 
mosaic virus. Bawden [1935] found that 2% phenol acting for 48 hr. at 1° had 
no effect on i)otato virus "‘X”, whereas 3% destroyed infectivity and either 
greatly reduced or destroyed serological activity. 

In concentrated solutions phenol is usually a protein solvent, but the mole- 
cular weights found for proteins dissolved in this manner have been so low 
[Troensgaard & Schmidt, 1924; Cohn & Conant, 1926] that it is probable that 
they were dissociated. Measurements in the ultracentrifuge appear to confirm 
this dissociation [Lundgren, 1938]. The effects of salicylates appear to be similar 
to those of phenol. Dilute solutions precipitate proteins [von Furth, 1896] 
whereas strong solutions either dissolve proteins [Neuberg, 1916] or cause 
swelling [Stoeltzner, 1925]. Meissner & Wdhhsch [1937] found that fibrinogen 
solutions had a maximum opacity when they contained 12*5 % sodium salicylate, 
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which agrees well with the conclusions of Pauli & Weiss [1931] on the coa^Iation 
and solution of a number of proteins. Anson & Mirsky [1933] studied the 
reversible denaturation of methaemoglobin and found that 0*32 Jf salicylate 
caused 60% denaturatipn. Best [1940] found that dilute salicylate gave a 
birefringent precipitate with tobacco mosaic virus that was still active, whereas 
more concentrated solutions gave a precipitate of denatured inactive protein. 
In 0*6 Jf potassium salicylate a steady state of partial inactivation was set up, 
although inactivation was almost complete after a few hours at 30° in M 
solution. Tomato spotted wilt virus was much more susceptible, being com- 
pletely inactivated in 1 hr. at 30° by 0-1 salicylate. 

Neuberg [1916] found that most of the aromatic acids had a solvent or 
“hydrotropio” action on proteins, but the changes that benzoic acid and its 
derivatives cause when they act on proteins have not been investigated. The 
swelling action of benzoate on pieces of dura mater was studied by Stoeltzner 
[1925] and Pauli & Weiss [1931], and Meissner & Wohlisch [1937] used benzoates 
and hippurates as protein solvents. 

Tables 8 and 9 illustrate the course of inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus 
and tomato bushy stunt virus by phenol. With these viruses, as with potato 
virus “X’’, in the critical range small changes in the phenol concentration have 

Table 8. The effect of phenol on tobacco mosaic virus 

Average no. of lesions 


Concentration 


per leaf at 

of phenol 

Serological 

r- ^ ^ 

M 

titro 

10-^ 

10 

0416 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

0 

0 

0-333 

1/640,000 

42 

9 

0-2/) 

1/1,280,000 

' 80 

21 

Control 

l/l,280,fX)0 

75 

22 


047 % solutions of tobacco mosaic virus were exposed to the concentration of phenol stated 
for 20 hr. at 23°, when they wore diluted for testing. In the control the phenol was added im- 
mediately before diluting. The phenol solution was adjusted to pH 7 by the addition of NaOH. 

Table 9. The effect of phenol 07i tomato bushy stunt virus 

Average no. of lesions 


Concentration 


per 

loaf at 

of phenol 

Serologieal 

r 

_A 

M 

titre 

10-* 

10-5 

0-4J6 

1/80,000 

0 

0 

0-2 

1/320,000 

41 

7 

Control 

1/640,000 

74 

19 


0*16% solutions of tomato bushy stunt virus at pH 7 were exposed for 21 hr. at 23° to the 
stated concentrations of phenol, and then diluted and tested. 

a largo effect on the extent of the inactivation. In the absence of salt phenol 
does not give a precipitate with either of the viruses, but in the presence of salts 
a precipitate of denatured protein separates, the extent of the precipitation 
closely paralleling the loss of activity. As with other inactivating agents such 
as urea, the precipitate that separates from the inactivated tobacco mosaic virus 
is free from nucleic acid, whereas that from the inactivated tomato bushy stunt 
virus still has the nucleic acid attached. 

The anisotropy of flow of tobacco mosaic virus preparations is destroyed 
instantly in 2M sodium salicylate at 20° and in 1*4 Jf it disappears in 10-15 min. 
These inactive fluids remain quite clear unless they are diluted, when amorphous 
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precipitates separate. In more dilute salicylate the loss of anisotropy of flow is 
accompanied by increased opalescence, and in the range M to 0*4 il/ there is 
precipitation of amorphous protein within a few hours. Anisotropy of flow, 
infectivity and serological activity, although diminished, persist for some days 
at 18° in 0-4 AT salicylate. As our results with salicylate are in good agreement 
with Best’s [1940], they are not given in detail. Table 10 shows the effects of 

Table 10. The effect of sodium salicylate on tomato bushy stunt virus 

Average no. of lesions 


Concentration 
of salicylate 

M 

Serological 

titre 

per leaf at 

'io~^ 

io-« 

1 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

0 

0 

0-5 

1/320,000 

49 

10 

0-33 

1/320,000 

66 

34 

0-2 

1/320,000 

70 

27 

(Control 

1/320,000 

79 

37 


For the first four samples 0-1 ml. of 1 % tomato bushy stunt virus was mixed with 0*1 ml. of 
neutralized 2M sodium salicylate; before the addition of the salicylate, 0*2 ml. of water was 
added to sample 2, 0-4 ml. to sample 3 and 0-8 ml. to sample 4. After 48 hr. at 23"’ the samples 
were diluted for testing. Salicylate was added to the control immediately before dilution and 
testing. 

salicylate on tomato bushy stunt virus. Of the samples only that at M concen- 
tration gave any precipitate of denatured protein. In this experiment, as with 
others, there is evidence that 0-5 Af salicylate may be affecting infectivity without 
destroying serological activity. At salicylate concentrations >M inactivation 
occurs rapidly, but the material remains in solution.® Salicylate has a much 
greater deleterious effect on plant leaves than any of the other agents we have 
used. Even at dilutions as great as 0-08 A/ it is necessar^ to wash the leaves 
immediately after inoculation to ensure that they shall not be damaged. 

Sodium benzoate at pH 7 inactivates tobacco mosaic vims but only at higher 
concentrations than those necessary with sahcylate; this inactivation is illus- 
trated in Table 11. In the sample exposed to 2M benzoate, the anisotropy of 
flow disappeared in a few rainut(iS and there was precipitation after 15 min., but 
in the others there was only slight loss of anisotropy of flow and increase in 

Table 1 1 . The effect of sodium benzoate on tobacco mosaic virus 


Concentration 
of benzoate 

Serological 

Average no. of lesions 
per leaf at 

. 

M 

titre 

10-* 

10-6 

2 

No ppt. at 1/10,000 

0 

0 

1-2 

1/320.000 

64 

16 

0-8 

1/640,000 

90 

25 

('ontrol 

1/1,280,000 

105 

35 

Control, mixed just 

1/1,280,000 

114 

37 


before testing 

For each of the three test samples 0-1 ml. of a 2-35% solution of tobacco mosaic virus was 
added to 0-5, 0-3 and 0*2 ml. of 2-4 Jlf sodium benzoate solution adjusted to pH 7 with HOI. In 
addition samples 2 and 3 had had 0-2 and 0*3 ml. of water added. After 20 hr. at 22° they were 
all diluted to 2*35 ml. with water or benzoate to give a final concentration of 0-5ilf benzoate, and 
they were further diluted for testing 36 hr. later. In one control virus was added to benzoate at 
0*6 and tested 36 hr. later; in the other, virus and benzoate were mixed immediately before 
dilating and testing. 
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opalescence. Sodium hippurate also inactivates tobacco mosaic virus, but still 
more slowly ; 20 hr. exposure at 23 ^ to 1*9 if hippurate at pH 7 reduced the 
serological titre from 1/128 x 10^ to 1/32 x 10^, and the average number of lesions 
per leaf at a virus dilution of 10~^ from 105 to 58. 

Discussion 

Although tomato bushy stunt virus is more susceptible to physical changes 
such as freezing and drying than either tobacco mosaic virus or potato virus 
“X*’, it is more resistant to the inactivating effects of the organic agents used 
in our experiments. Also, its denaturation often takes a different course, for 
whereas the commonest effect with the anisotropic viruses is the separation 
of nucleic acid from the protein, this is unusual with tomato bushy stunt virus. 
Slight changes within the particle, leading to loss of infectivity without de- 
naturation, are also commoner with bushy stunt virus than with the others. 

The number of substances that might profitably have been tested in a survey 
of the organic agents that inactivate plant viruses is very large, and in this work 
it was possible to include relatively few. These also have been tested under 
limited conditions, although our more detailed study of the inactivating effects 
of urea suggests that many factors sirch as pH or temperature may greatly 
influence inactivation, and in other conditions it is possible that their actions 
might be different. Apart from agents that can be regarded as oxidizing agents, 
acids or alkalis, Spiro, Neuberg, Hopkins, Stanley and Greonstein have, in the 
papers already quoted, examined the effects of over 100 substances on proteins. 
These cover a wide chemical range, and the most interesting substances cause 
irreversible changes in a few hours in neutral solution at room temperature at 
concentrations below 4^. If this limit is imposed, the usual solvents, such as 
alcohol and acetone, whose precipitating and inactivating actions are well 
known even though ^ittle understood, are excluded except when they are acting 
on abnormally unstable proteins. Similarly urea, although so widely studied 
and used as a denaturant, appears to be one of the less active members of the 
group. 

Spiro [1900; 1904], who made the first attempts to systematize the scattered 
observations of earlier workers, suggested that some of the agents that impede 
coagulation by heat do so by acting as bases, wherems others, notably the 
mustard oils, form soluble complexes with proteins. Several authors have 
adopted the second suggestion, and we have ix)inted out [Bawden & Pirie, 1940] 
that a reversible ord(?red association between urea and proteins is compatible 
with the observations that have been made on urea : protein systems. Stein- 
hardt [1938] has suggested that if this association occurs at centres normally 
concerned in the formation of cross linkages between peptide chains in proteins 
and involves the breaking of the linkage there will, on the removal of the 
denaturing agent, be a greater tendency for random reformation of cross linkages 
the larger the number of cross linkages that has been broken. The nature of the 
cross linkages in proteins is still uncertain, but this picture of their reversible 
breakage to an extent determined by the concentration of the denaturing agent 
and )vith a corresponding change in the probability of their reformation in the 
original pattern seems to us a reasonably satisfactory interpretation of the 
observed results. On this picture the efficiency of a denaturating agent depends 
on its ability to form associations with and to break the normal cross linkages. 

At present it is impossible to predict the action of a substance on proteins 
in solution from a knowledge of its physical and chemical properties, although 
attempts have been made to correlate the action with changes in surface tension 
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or dielectric constant. Thus Jirgensons [1936] stressed the significance of the 
dielectric constant, and showed that the concentration of a substance required to 
produce maximum opacity in a salt-free colloidal solution was proportional to 
the dielectric constant. This type of measurement, however, is complicated by 
the fact that it not only measures the ability of a substance to precipitate or 
denature a protein but also measures the ability of stronger solutions to act as 
protein solvents. Steinhardt [1938] concluded that there was no such pro- 
portionality, for he found that some active amides raised the dielectric constant 
whereas others lowered it. Hopkins [1930] drew the following conclusions from 
his study of denaturation of proteins by nitrogenous substances. “An amide 
structure is apparently necessary, but in certain relations its activity is lost. 
Among the ureas, mono-alkyl substitution, or unsymmetrical di-alkyl sub- 
stitution, leaves the activity qualitatively intact. Symmetrical di-alkyl ureas, 
on the other hand, are inactive ; one amino group must apparently remain un- 
substituted. To judge from the case of acetyl urea, however, mono-acetyl sub- 
stitution removes the activity. In biuret, allantoin and semicarbazide activity 
is also lost. Acid amides (acetamide and formamide) are active, but all amino- 
acids tried were without effect and likewise asparagine.” However, as there 
seems to be no good reason to distinguish between the denaturing effects of 
nitrogenous substances and of non-nitrogenous substances such as benzoate, it 
is necessary greatly to extend the field in which any useful generalization must 
be valid. A survey of the literature and our own observations on some 15 
substances suggests that the stability of a protein such as tobacco mosaic virus 
in a 4 Jf solution of an organic substance is a more reasonable matter for com- 
ment than its instability in such an environment. 

SlTMMABY 

The effects of alkali and of 15 simple organic substances on tobacco mosaic 
virus and tomato bushy stunt virus are described. Some experiments with 
potato vims “X” are also included. Bushy stunt vims is the most resistant to 
denaturation and potato virus “X” the least. The effects of alkali on tobacco 
mosaic virus are complex; gentle treatment may increase infectivity, slightly 
more severe treatment causes loss of infectivity but not loss of serological 
activity, and more severe treatment causes loss of all characteristic properties. 
With bushy stunt virus inactivation without loss of serological activity occurs 
over a wider pH range, and crystalline non-infective preparations can be made 
from alkali-treated material. Apparently similar crystalline and non-infective 
preparations can be isolated from expressed sap allowed to age for some months. 
In the presence of alkali, sodium dodecyl sulphate readily destroys all the viruses, 
separating the nucleic acid from the proteins. With the exception of nicotine 
and arginine, which form with tobacco mosaic reversible, fibrous precipitates, 
all the substances we have tested at concentrations beloW 4Af inactivate the 
vimses in neutral solution. Dilute solutions of these agents are often pre- 
cipitants whereas concentrated ones dissolve the products of denaturation. 
Inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus “X” is usually accom- 
panied by the separation of the nucleic acid from the protein, but inactivation 
of bushy stunt virus is not. 
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In both agglutination and precijiitation, combination between antigen 
and antibody is followed by the separation of an antigen -antibody complex. 
The most striking difference between the two reactions is quantitative ; in 
precipitin reactions small amounts of antigen combine with comparatively 
large amounts of antibody, whereas in agglutination reactions large amounts of 
antigen react with small amounts of antibody. This difference seems to be 
controlled by the sizes of the antigens ; those giving precipitin reactions are 
solutions of finely dispersed partic^les, whereas those giving agglutinin reactions 
are suspensions of large particles. 

The ratio in which a given antigen combines with its antibody in precipitin 
reactions is a function of the proportions in which the two are mixed (Marrack 
and Smith, 1931/^ ; Heidelberger and Kendall, I935fl). However, when the 
proportions are kejit (N)nstant at those corresponding to equivaleruje (i.e. 
when neither antigen nor antibody is left in the supernatant after the precipitate 
has been removed by centrifugation), the ratio varies with different sera 
(Marrack and Smith, 19316). In the serum of one animal it even varies during 
the progress of immunization, the antibody /antigen ratio becoming larger with 
each successive immunization (Heidelberger and Kendall, 1935^). In addition 
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to these variations in the combining proportions of any given antigen with 
its antibody, the antibody /antigen ratio at equivalence point varies widely 
with antigens of different sizes, decreasing with increasing size. 

Most previous work has been done with relatively small antigens, the 
largest protein molecules investigated being haemocyanins. Purified pre- 
parations of some of the more stable plant viruses are active antigens, and 
afford convenient material for quantitative serological investigations on 
antigens with unusually large particles. In this work investigations were 
made on tomato bushy stunt virus and its antisenim, and on tobacco mosaic 
and tomato aucuba mosaic viruses, two serologically related strains, with 
their homologous and heterologous antisera. For purpose of comparison, the 
antibody /antigen ratio of still larger particles, namely, a pea nodule bac- 
terium, Rhizobiurn leqummosarum^ was also determined. 

Tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic viruses have rod-shaped particles and 
give with antisera bulky fluffy precipitates, resembling those given by bacterial 
flagellar antigens, whereas bushy stunt virus has spherical, or quasi-spherical 
particles and gives a compact granular precipitate with its antiserum (Bawden 
and Pirie, 1938). Comparison of the two viruses was therefore of interest to 
determine whether the shape of the antigenic particles significantly affected 
quantitative aspects of serological reactions. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS. 

Solutions of crystallized bushy stunt virus and of tobacco mosaic and 
aucuba mosaic viruses in the liquid crystalline state, prepared by precipita- 
tion methods (Bawden, 1939), were used in all this work. 

To prepare the antisera against bushy stunt and tobacco mosaic viruses, 
rabbits were injected intravenously twice within a week with 2 ml. of 0-2 per 
cent, virus solutions (sera Nos. 21, 19, 10, 28). One rabbit was injected six 
times during a period of three weeks with tobacco mosaic virus (serum No. 11). 
The antiserum against tomato aucuba mosaic virus was prepared by Mr. 
E. T. C. Spooner in 1937 by a single intravenous injection off) mg. of purified 
virus. The antiserum to the pea nodule bacterium was produced by injecting 
a rabbit twice a week for three weeks with suspensions made by washing 
cultures grown on agar slopes with 0-9 per cent. NaCl solution. All the animals 
were bled from 8 fco 10 days after the last injection. 

The amounts of precipitate formed by the viruses with their antisera were 
measured by mixing known weights of virus and known volumes of antiserum, 
which were then kept for 3 hours at 37° C. and overnight at 1° C. The pre- 
cipitates were then centrifuged down, washed twice in saline and their nitrogen 
content determined by micro -Kjeldahl. This was then translated into protein 
by multiplying by 6-25. The amount of antibody bound by the bacterium 
was so small that this technique could not be used. Instead, it was estimated 
by comparing the intensity of colour given with Folin’s phenol reagent by the 
supernatant fluids left after precipitating the bacteria with that given by 
the antiserum solution. The details are described later. 

Constant antibody optimal proportions were found by adding 1 ml. of 
antiserum at a constant dilution to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of 
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antigen solution at different concentrations. The tubes were immediately 
placed in a water-bath at 50^ C. so that convection currents ensured complete 
mixing, and the proportions at which precipitation first appeared were taken 
as optimal. To determine constant antigen optimal proportions 1 ml. of 
antigen solution at a constant dilution was ad(led to 1 ml. of antiserum at 
various dilutions. The equivalence point with the virus antigens corresponded 
with the constant antibody optimal pro])ortions. On the other hand, with 
pea nodule bacteria constant antigen optimal proportion corresponded with 
the minimum amount of antigen required to bind all the antibody. 


PRECTIUTIN REACTIONS WITH PLANT VIRUSES. 

Influence of the Dilution of Reagents on the Amount of Precipitate in the Region 

of Antigen Excess. 

The fact that the volume in which antigen and antibody are dissolved or 
suspended does not affect a})preciably the amount of precipitate formed has 
been shown for pneumococcal carbohydrate and its precipitin (Heidelberger 
and Kendall, I935flr), horse pseudoglobiilin and its ])recipitin (Marrack and 
Smith. 1931(i), and pneumococci and their agglutinin (Heidelberger and Kabat, 
1937). Experiments were made to find if this was also true for plant viruses 
and their antisera. 

Table I shows the amounts of precipitate formed when bushy stunt virus 
was mixed with its antiserum in constant proportions but over a range of 
concentration. In each test the total volume of the fluid was 5 ml. It will 
be seen that the weight of the precipitate formed is directly proportional to 
the amounts of antigen and antiserum mixed, and that the ratio of the amount 
of precipitate to the amount of antigen and antibody is unaffected by the con- 
centration of the reagents over this range of concentration in the region of 
antigen excess. 

TAHiiE T. — A7nounts of Precipitate Formed by Mixing Increasmg A7tiou7Us of 
Bushy Stmit Virus and its Antiserum {No. 10) in a Co7hstant Ratio and 
Constant Vohmie. 


V^olumo of anti- 

Weight of ])ushy 

Weight of precipitate 

serum used 

stunt virus used 

formed 

(ml.). 


(mg.). 

0-125 

0-875 

0-85 

0-25 

1-75 

1-7 

0-5 

3-5 

3-4 

1-0 

7-0 

6-9 


The total volumes were adjusted to 5 ml. 
Ail supernatant fluids showed antigen excess. 


Table II shows the results of a similar experiment with tobacco mosaic 
virus and its homologous antiserum. As with bushy stunt virus, at low antigen 
concentrations the ratio of the amount of precipitate to the amount of antigen 
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and antibody is constant. At antigen concentrations greater than 0-2 per 
cent., however, the increase in the weight of precipitate produced is much 
greater than the increase in the concentration of antigen and antibody. 


Table II . — AmouvU of Precipitate Formed by Mixing Increasing Amounts of 
Tobacco Mosaic Virus and Homologous Antiserum [No. 21) in a Constant 
Ratio anA’ Constant Volume. 


Volume of anti- 
serum used 
(ml.). 

0 03 
0-06 
0-12 
0*25 


Weight of tobacco 

Weight of precipitate 

mosaic virus used 

formed 

(mg.). 

(mg.). 

2-5 

0*62 

5*0 

1*3 

100 

31 

20*0 

13*3 


The total volumes were adjusted to 5 ml. 
All .supernatant fluids showed antigen ex(‘es8. 


As will be seen later, there is close agreement between the amounts of 
precipitate obtained with 0*01 ml. of serum No. 11 to which varying amounts 
of tobacco mosaic virus were added and those obtained with different volumes 
of serum No. 11 and different amounts of tobaccio mosaic virus, the total 
volume being always adjusted to 5 ml. (Table VI). This also shows that the 
amounts of precipitate formed by tobacco mosaic virus and its antiserum do 
not depend appreciably upon the concentration of both reagents over a range 
of antibody /antigen ratios, being merely a function of their quantities. 

Effect of Varying Proportions of Antibody and< Antigen. 

Bushy stunt virus and its antiserum. 

Table III shows the amounts of precipitate obtained when bushy stunt 
virus was mixed with its antiserxim (No. 28) in proportions varying from anti- 

Tablp: TIL- -Amounts of Precipitate Formed by Bushy Stunt Viru^s with its 
Antiserum. No. 28 Mixed in Varying Proportions. 


Volume of anti- 

Weight of 

Weight of pre- 

Tests of supernatant fluids with 

serum used 

antigen used 

cipitate formed 

Antiserum. 


(ml.). 

(mg.). 

(mg.). 

Antigen. 

40 

0*2 

0*48 

* . 

, , 

4-0 

0*4 

0-96 

, , 

. , 

10 

0*25 

0*5 

0 

+++ 

10 

0-5 

0*9 

0 

+++ 

1*0 

10 

1*5 

0 

"t* + 

10 

20 

2*0 

0 

+ 

1*0 

3*0 

3*7 

0 

i 

1*0 

50 

4*9 

+ 

0 

1*0 

70 

5*8 

++ 

0 

0*25 

20 

1*4 



0-12 

2*0 

0*5 

• » t 


0-06 

2*0 

0 

, , , 



The total volumes adjusted to 5 ml. 
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body excess to antigen excess. As the concentrations of bushy stunt virus 
in all the tests fall within the range shown in Table I, in whicli varying con- 
centration has no effect on the ratio of tlie weight of precipitate to the amount 
of antigen and antibody, provided the two are in constant proportions, it 
seems to be justifiable to translate these results into the weights of precipitate 
that would be obtained by adding varying amounts of antigen to 1 ml. of 
antiserum. This has been done, and the result is shown in Fig. 1, where the 
weight of antigen added to 1 ml. of antiserum No. 28 is plotted against the 
weight of precipitate produced. 



of antigen 


Fio. 1. -Amounts of precipitate formed by 1 ml. of bushy .stunt virun antiHcrum (No. 28) with 
varyinfi amounts of lui.shv stunt virus, ah. exr. antibody (*xc(*ss ; r/.f/, fxr. antij^en 
excess. 


The equivalen(*e point is when 3 mg. of virus is added to 1 ml. of the anti- 
serum, and as at this point 3 -7 mg. of precipitate are formed, it is reasonable 
to assume that 1 ml. of serum No. 28 contains approximately 0-7 mg. of 
antibody. The weight ratio antibody /antigen at equivalence is thus about 
0-25. The maximum precipitate is obtained in the antigen excess zone, when 
the amount of antigen added is about twice that needed for equivalence. It 
is apparent that when more than about 17 mg. of virus are added to 1 ml. of 
this serum no [)recipitate is formed, i.e. any antibody /antigen complex formed 
in these conditions is soluble. If the amount of antibody is taken as 0-7 mg., 
its molecular weight as 160,000 (Heidelberger and Pedersen, 1937 ; Kabat and 
Pedersen, 1938) and the molecular weight of bushy stunt virus as 8,000,000 
(McFarlane and Kekwick, 1938), then the ratio 17 mg. virus /0-7 mg. of anti- 
body corresponds to one molecule (or particle) of virus to two molecules of 
antibody. When the ratio of antibody to antigen is increased slightly above 
this a })recipitate separates. If therefore it can be assumed that in the region 
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of antigen excess the antibody available is equally distributed on all the antigen 
particles, it is apparent that at least three antibody molecules must combine 
with one virus particle to render it insoluble. At the equivalence point 3 mg. 
of virus combine with 0*7 mg. of antibody, and making the same assumptions 
about molecular weights, one virus particle combines with about 12 molecules 
of antibody. The combining proportions of antibody and antigen vary some- 
what with different sera, and in similar experiments with serum No. 10 (a 
somewhat stronger antiserum) the weight ratio of antibody /antigen at equi- 
valence was found to be 0*35, instead of 0*25, and the molecular ratio to be 
18 of antibody to 1 of virus instead of 12. 

Aucuba and tobacco mosaic viruses and tobacco mosaic virus antiserum. 

Table IV shows the results of a similar experiment on the precipitation of 
aucuba and tobacco mosaic viruses with tobacco mosaic virus antiserutn (No. 


Table IV. — Amounts of Precipitate Formed by Tobacco Mosaic and Aucuba 
3fosaic Viruses with Tobacco Mosaic Virus Antiserum {No. 11). 

Tobacco Mosaic Virus. 


Volume of 


Weight of 

Weight of 


'J’ests of 

supernatant fluids with — 

antiserum 

used 

(ml.). 


antigen 

used 

(mg.). 

precipitate 

formed 

(mg-)- 

Anti-tobacco 

mosaic 

serum. 

Anti- 

aucuba 

serum. 

Tobacco 

mosaic 

virus. 

Aucuba 

mosaic 

virus. 

4-0 


0*2 

0-88 






4-0 


0*4 

1-6 




, , 


10 


0-25 

0-7 


0 


+ + + 


10 


0-5 

1-0 


0 


+ + 


10 


1-0 

1*5 


0 


+ + 


10 


2-0 

2*5 


0 


+ 


1-0 


3-0 

3-6 


0 


0 


10 


4-0 

4-1 


+ 


0 


1-0 


8-0 

6-0 


++ 


0 


0-1 


2-0 

1-5 






0-05 


2-0 

1-2 






0-026 


^ 20 

0-8 






0-014 


2-0 

0-4 






0-012 


2-0 

OA 






0-006 


2-0 

0 

Aucuba Mosaic 

Virus. 




1-0 


0*5 

0-96 


0 

0 

++ 

+ 

1-0 


10 

It) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1-0 


2-0 

20 


• ± 

± 

0 

0 

1-0' 


4-0 

3-9 


++ 

++ 

0 

0 

1-0 


8*0 

6-2 


+++ 

+++ 

0 

0 

0-06 


2-0 

1*4 






0-026 


2*0 

0-9 




• • 

• i 

0-012 


2*0 

0 

The total volumes adjusted to 6 ml. 
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1 1 ) when mixed in different proportions. Here again as all the concentrations 
of the viruses used fall within the range in which the weight of precipitate is 
directly proportional to the amounts of antigen and antibody mixed, the 
results in Table IV can be computed for the weight of precipitate produced 
by I ml. of antiserum. This has been done, and the results plotted are shown 
in Fig. 2. 

At the equivalence point, when 3 mg. of tobacco mosaic virus is added to 
1 ml. of antiserum, 3-6 mg. precipitate are formed ; the combining proportions 
by weight of antibody and antigen are 0*2, and the amount of antibody per 



mg. of antigen 

Fio. 2. — AinountH of precipitate formed by 1 ml. of tobacco mosaic virus antiserum (No. 11) 
with varying amoiiut.s of tobacco mosaic virus (curve a) and aucuba mosaic virus (curve’B). 


ml. of serum is approximately O-O mg. Provided the antigen concentration 
does not exceed 0*2 per cent., the addition of 160 mg. or more of tobacco mosaic 
virus to 1 ml. of antiserum does not give any preci})itate. The exact weight of 
tobacco mosaic virus particles is not known, and probably varies, but if the 
figure of 50,0()(),000 times the weight of a hydrogen atom given by Kausche 
and Ruska (1939) from measurements in the electron microscope is taken, then 
160 mg. of virus and 0-6 mg. of antibody correspond to a ratio of one virus 
particle to one antibody molecule. If the ratio of antibody /antigen is increased 
slightly above this a precipitate separates. Thus, if again it can be assumed 
that the available antibody is distributed equally over the antigen, a complex 
formed by one virus particle and one antibody molecule is soluble, but com- 
bination with more than one antibody molecule is sufficient to render the 
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antibody -antigen complex insoluble. Making the same assumptions about 
molecular and particular weights, at the equivalence point one virus particle 
combines with 70 antibody molecules. Similar combining proportions were 
found for a second serum, No. 21, which was slightly weaker and contained 
mg. of antibody per ml. 

The greatest amoxmt of precipitate for a given amount of antibody is 
obtained much further in the region of antigen excess with tobacco mosaic 
virus than with bushy stunt virus, it being obtained when about 30 times 
the amount of antigen required for equivalence is added, instead of twice. 
Similarly, the maximum amount of precipitate obtained is also much greater 
with tobacco mosaic virus, it being about 10 times that obtained at the equi- 
valence point instead of less than twice as with bushy stunt virus. 

The behaviour of aucuba mosaic virus with tobacco mosaic virus anti- 
serum No. 11 was almost identical with that of tobacco mosaic virus itself, 
and except for the fact that it actually produced a Uttle more precipitate in 


Table V. — Amounts of Precipitate Formed by Aucuba Mosaic and Tobacco 
Mosaic Viruses with Aucuba Mosaic Virm Antiserum (No. 392). 


Aucuba Mosaic Virus. 


Volume of 

Weight of 

Weight of 


Tests of supernatant fluids with — 

antiserum 

antigen 

precipitate 


Anti- 

Anti-tobaeco 

Aucuba 

Tobacco 

used 

used 

formed 


aucuba 

mosaic 

mosaic 

mosaic 

(ml.). 




.serum. 

serum. 

virus. 

virus. 

0*5 

0-25 

0-66 


+ + + 


0 


0-5 

0-5 

0-9 


+ 


0 


0*5 

1-0 

1 • 60 


0 


0 


0-5 

2-0 

2-72 


0 


0 


0-5 

4-0 

4-6 


0 


+ 


01 

2-0 

2-1 






0 05 

2-0 

1-6 






0 033 

2-0 

1-2 






0 025 

2-0 

0-7 






0-022 

2-0 

0-6 






0-012 

2-0 

0 

• 







Tobacco Mosaic 

Virus. 




0-5 

0-25 

0-4 


0 

0 

+ + 

± 

0*5 

0-5 

0-7 


0 

0 

+ 

0 

0*5 

10 

1-2 


± 

+ 


0 

0-5 

2-0 

1-95 


■ + 

+ 

+ 

0 

0-5‘ 

40 

3-8 


+ + 

++ 


0 

0-1 

2-0 

1-5 






0-05 

2-0 

0-7 






0-033 

2-0 

0-5 






0-025 

2-0 

0 







The total volumes adjusted to 5 ml. 
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the region of antigen excess the curves for the two viruses could almost be 
superimposed (Fig. 2). The equivalence point was obtained with slightly 
less aucuba mosaic virus — 2 mg. instead of 3 mg. for 1 ml. of antiserum — but 
the amount of antibody bound by both viruses was the same, namely, ()•() mg. 
After removing the precipitate formed at the equivalence point by one virus, 
the supernatant fluid did not react with the other, showing that all the anti- 
bodies produced by tobacco mosaic virus can react with aucuba mosaic virus. 



of antigen 

Fin. 3.-- Amounts of precipitate formed by 1 ml. of aucuba mosaic virus antiHcrum (No. 392) 
with varying amounts of aucuba mosaic virus (curve a) and tobacco mosaic virus (curve h). 


Aucuba and tobacco mosaic viruses and aucuba mosaic antiserum. 

A different result was obtained w hen aucuba mosaic and tobacco mosaic 
vii-uses w^ere tested against aucuba mosaic virus antiserum. The actual 
weights of precipitate obtained are showm in Table V, and the calculated 
w eights for 1 ml. of antiserum are plotted against weight of antigen in Fig. 3. 
It w ill be seen that the curves for the tw'o vii'uses are quite different, for aucuba 
mosaic virus w ith its own antiserum produ(‘.es much more precipitate over the 
wdiole range tested than does tobacco mosaic virus. Difference also o(Hmrred 
in the ratios of antigen and antibody at the equivalence points. With tobacco 
mosaic virus equivalence w^as with 1 mg, of virus and 1 ml. of antiserum, 
wdiereas with aucuba mosaic virus equivalence was w ith 4 mg. of virus and 
1 ml. of antiserum. The amount of antibody bound at equivalence with 
tobacco mosaic was only 0-4 mg. from 1 ml. of antiserum, wdiereas with aucuba 
mosaic virus 1-4 mg. of antibody were bound from 1 ml. of antiserum. After 
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removal of the precipitate formed by tobacco mosaic virus at the equivalence 
point, the supernatant fluid still reacted strongly with aucuba mosaic virus. 
Thus it seems that of the 1-4 mg. of antibody present in 1 ml. of the aucuba 
mosaic virus antiserum only 0-4 mg. is capable of reacting with antigens 
common to both aucuba mosai(t and tobacco mosaic viruses, and 1 mg. is 
antibody specific to antigejis in aucuba mosaic virus. 


Variations in Rabbit Antisera. 

Antisera obtained by immunizing different rabbits with the same antigen 
may vary greatly in their titres and in the amount of precipitate they form with 
a given amount of antigen. Two such sera (Nos. 11, 19) were obtained by 
injecting different rabbits with the same preparation of tobacco mosaic virus. 
When titrated against constant antigen, 0*001 per cent, tobacco mosaic virus 
solution, No. 11 gave a titre of 1 /3000 and No. 19 one of 1/30. Experiments 
were therefore made to test whether this difference is only quantitative or 
whether it is in part qualitative, i.e. whether the two sera contained the same 
antibodies in different quantities or whether they also contained different 
antibodies. If they differed only quantitatively, it is apparent that serum 
No. 11 diluted 1/100 should be equal to No. 19 undiluted. When different 
amounts of tobacco mosaic virus were added to 1 ml. of No. 19 and to 1 ml. 
of No. 11 diluted l/lOO with 0*9 per cent, saline, however, quite different 
results were obtained (Table VI). 


Table VI. — Anmints of Precipitate Formed by Varyinrij Amounts of Tobacco 
Mosaic Virus with Constant Amounts of Serum No. 19 and Serum No. 11. 


Weight of 
tobacco mosaic 
virus used 

(rag-)- 

The weight of pr 

-cipitate (rag.) 

formed with — 

VVTight of precipitate 

1 ml, of scrum 

No. 19. 

1 ml. of 1 / loo 
.serum No. 11 
in saliiu'. 

1 ml. of 1 /loo 
sorura No. 11 
in normal 
rabbit serum 

(mg.) expected with 
0-01 ml. of serum 

No. 1 1 according to 
curve A, Fig. 2. 

0*12 

0*15 

0*1 

0*1 

0*11 

0*25 

0*26 

0-2 

0*15 

0*19 

0*5 

0*54 

0*3 

0*2 

0*28 

1*0 

0*h 

0*35 

0*1 

0*32 

1*5 


0*1 

0 

0*2 

2*0 

0*0 

0 


0 

3*0 

0*7 




4*0 

0*85 





The total volumes adjusted to 5 ml. 


The amount of precipitate with serum No. 19 increased much more rapidly 
with increasing amounts of antigen than with the diluted serum No. 11, and 
still produced precipitate without any tendency to decrease when the latter 
failed to give a precipitate because of antigen excess. This difference was not 
due to the greater concentration of protein in the undiluted serum, for when 
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serum No. 11 was diluted 1/100 with normal rabbit serum instead of saline, an 
even smaller precipitate resulted and antigen excess inhibition was apparent 
at a lower antigen concentration (Table VT). Thus it is obvious that the ratio 
of the weight of precipitate to the weight of antigen is different with the two 
sera, and that the difference cannot be explained merely on the basis of different 
quantities of the same antibodies. 


AGGLUTINATION OF PEA NODULE HACTEKIA (317) WITH ITS ANTISERUM. 

Pea nodule bacteria 317 are Gram -negative rods, about 0*4[jl wide and 
averaging l*5(j. long (variation 0*7(i. to 3*r)pL), and without flagella. 1 mg. of 
dried, well-washed bacteria, after killing with formalin, was found to correspond 
to () X 10^ organisms counted in a haemo(;ytometer. The weight of one 
bacterium, therefore, is ap])roximately 1-7 x 10-^^ g. The nitrogen content 
is about 5 per cent, of the dry weight. 

In estimating the amount of antibody bound by the bacteria the globulin 
fraction and not the whole antiserum was used. Preliminary ex})eriments 
showed that when 1 ml. of bacterial sus])ension containing 9 x Ifl^ bacteria 
was mixed with 1 ml. of the globulin fraction solution diluted 1 /400, no detect- 
able agglutinin remained in tlie suj)ernatant, whereas at a dilution of 1/200 
the supernatant still contained agglutinin. It was assumed that these bacteria, 
like the viruses and the pneumococci studied by Heidelberger and Kabat 
(1937), would give a weight of precipitate proportional to the weights of 
antigen and antibody mixed over a range of dilutions, provided these two were 
kept in constant proportions. Therefore, in estimating the amount of anti- 
body bound at equivalence, dense susj)ensions of bacteria were added to the 
globulin in the ratio of 9 x 10^ bacteria to 1/400 ml. of the globulin fraction. 
These were then centrifuged and the ])rotein bound by the bacteria estimated 
by measuring the decrease in colour given by the supernatant fluid with Folin's 
reagent. A control in which bacteria were mixed with globulin from normal 
rabbit serum was also included. 

The details of the experiment were as follows : 2 nd. of the antiserum 
globulin diluted 1/10 (containing 1-70 mg. of protein) were mixed with (1) 3 ml. 
of bacterial suspension containing 7 x 10^** bacteria (12 mg. dry weight) and 
a second 2 ml. with (2) 3 ml. of saline. 2 ml. of normal serum globulin (also 
containing 1-76 mg. protein) were mixed with (3) 3 ml. of the ba(’terial sus- 
pension and a further 2 ml. with (4) 3 ml. of saline. The mixtures were kept 
for 2 hours at 37° C. and a fiu’ther 2 hours at 1° (\, when the bacteria were 
centrifuged down from (1) and (3). 4*5 ml. of each mixture were then diluted 

to 20 ml. with water, and 3 ml. of 1-28 A NaOH and 3 ml. of Folin’s reagent 
diluted 1/3 were added to each. The solutions were allowed to stand for 5 
minutes for the colour to develop, and then they were compared in a colori- 
meter. There was no difference between (3) and (4), showing that the bacteria 
had adsorbed no protein from the normal serum globulin. The colour ratio 
(l)/(2) was 43/46, showing that approximately l/15th of the total protein 
had been bound by the bacteria. The supernatant fluid of (1 ) gave no reaction 
with further bacteria, so that all the agglutinin was bound. Thus, if it be 
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assumed that all the protein preoii)itated from the antiserum globulin was 
antibody, the amount of antibody precipitated at the equivalence point by 
12 mg. of bacteria was 0*12 mg. and the antibody /antigen weight ratio was 
001 . 

The result with the bacteria is obviously only approximate, for it is based 
on the assumption that all globulins, including the antibody, give the same 
intensity of colour with Folin’s reagent. However, the more accurate micro- 
Kjeldahl method used for the viruses and by Heidelberger and Rabat (1934 ; 
1937) for pneumococcus agglutination could not be used because of the small 
amount of antibody bound by the pea nodule bacteria. The amount of anti- 
body bound by a given amount of bacteria can be increased if the amount of 
antibody is increased above that necessary for equivalence, but then not all 
the antibody is bound. 


Table VII. — Comparison of Antibody! Antigen Ratios at Equivalence with 
Molecular or Particular Weights of Antigen, 

lecular weight of antigen 
or weight of antigen 
particle in units of 
molecular weight. 

40,000 (5) 
160,000 (5) 

6.000. 000 (5) 

8 . 000 . 000 ( 6 ) 

50,000,000 (7) 

101' (8) 

(1) Taylor, Adair and Adair (1934). (2) KloczkowHki (1940). (3) Hooker and Boyd (193(5). (4) 

Found in this study. (5) Svedberg and Pedersen (1940). (0) McFarlane and Kekwic'k (1938). (7) 

Kausche and Ru8ka(1939). (8) The average weight of a single nodule bacterium found to he 1-7 
10"^* gm., thus times greater tluvn th(‘ wcdght of one hydrogen atom. 


Antigen. 


A n ti bod y antigen rati o 
at (‘(juivaleru’e. 




Ovalbumin 

Horse-serum globulin 

Fulgar (Busycon) haernocyanin 

Bushy stunt virus 

Tobacco mosaic virus 

Pea nodule bacteria . 


10 

4 

0 

25-0 

0 


0 ( 1 ) 

■ 0 ( 2 ) 

6(3) 

4(4) 

2(4) 


0-01 (4) 


DIStUTSSlON. 

Table VII shows the combining ratios for various antigens and antibodies 
at equivalence points, togetlier with the molecular weights of the antigens or 
their weights in terms of the weight of a hydrogen atom. It can be seen that 
the antibody /antigen ratio decreases with increasing weight of the antigen 
particles, and that there is a smooth transition from egg albumin through 
haernocyanin and the plant viruses to the pea nodule bacte^rium. Thus the 
distinction between precipitation and agglutination becomes merely an arbi- 
trary one of convenience, for there is no clear dividing line between the two. 
If the one is used for small particles forming stable solutions and the other 
for large particles forming unstable suspensions, it is obvious that the plant 
viruses can be placed in either with equal justification. The view that precipi- 
tation and agglutination are essentially the same process is strongly supported 
by the fact that the same antibody can sometimes act as either a precipitin 
or as an agglutinin ; for example, Heidelberger and Rabat (1934) showed that 
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the same antibody could act as a precipitin for pneumococcal carbohydrate 
and an agglutinin for pneumococcus, and Jones (1927, 1928) showed that a 
precipitin for a protein agglutinated collodion particles coated with it. 

Boyd and Hooker (1934) suggest that antibody /antigen ratios at equi- 
valence are a function of geometrical relationship between antigen and 
antibody particles. It is obvious from Table VII that the ratio decreases 
consistently with iiKjrease in the weight and size of antigen particle, and it is 
possible that the number of antibody particles bound by an antigen particle 
is a function of antigen surface area and of area whi(4i can be covered by one 
antibody particle. However, so many assumptions about size, shape and 
degree of hydration of molecules or particles have to be made in such calcu- 
lations, that the problem cannot profitably be discussed here. 

Fewer differences than might have been expected were found between the 
behaviour of the rod-shaped tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic viruses on 
one hand and spherical bushy stunt virus on the other hand. In the region 
of antibody excess investigated no characteristic differences were found. In 
antigen excess, however, with the same weight of antibody about lour times 
the weight of precipitate can be obtained with tobacco mosaic virus as with 
bushy stunt virus. Maximal precipitate with tobaccjo mosaic vhus was 
obtained in much greater antigen excess, about 30 times the amount of virus 
needed for equivalence comy)ared with 1-5 times for bushy stunt virus. Inhi- 
bition of precipitation becauvse of antigen excevss is also reached with much 
less bushy stunt viT\is than with tobacco mosaic virus. The results obtained 
with aucuba mosaic virus were similar to those obtained with tobacco mosaic 
virus. 

The number of antibody molecules needed to clause precipitation is much 
less than that with which the large antigens can combine ; for example, pre- 
cipitation of tobacc'o mosaic virus can api)arently result from the union of one 
virus particle with two antibody molecules, whereas at equivalence one particle 
unites w ith 70 antibody molecules, and in the region of antibody excess with 
still more. 

The serological relationship between tobacco mosaic virus and tomato 
aucuba mosaic virus had previously been studied by Chester (1936) and 
Bawden and Pirie (1937). Chester found that in addition to the antigens the 
tw^o viruses had in common each had specific antigens, but Bawden and 
Pirie found that aucuba mosaic virus contained all the antigens there w^ere in 
tobacco mosaic virus, but in addition (contained specific ones. Tests of the 
supernatant fluids in this w ork confirmed Baw den and Pirie, for after tobacco 
mosaic virus antisera w’^ere exhausted with aucuba mosaic virus they failed 
to react with tobacco virus, whereas after aucuba mosaic antiserum was 
exhausted wdtli tobacco mosaic; virus it still reacted with aucuba mosaic virus. 
In addition, it was found that of the total amount of antibody in an aucuba 
mosaic virus antiserum onl\ about a third could be precipitated by tobacco 
mosaic virus, whereas the same amount of antibody could be precipitated 
by both viruses from tobacco mosaic virus antiserum. 

However, the results comparing weak and strong antisera to tobacco 
mosaic virus show that different sera prepared against the same antigen can 
differ qualitatively in their antibody content, so the results of absorption 
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experiments cannot necessarily be taken as proof that two antigens are 
identical or different. 

Antisera produced by rabbits injected with human serum were found to 
differ in the presence or absence of partial antibodies to different fractions of 
antigenic serum (Kleczkowski, 1938) ; strong sera contained antibodies to 
globulin and albumin whereas weak sera contained antibodies only to globulin. 
Tobacco mosaic virus antisera may similarly differ in their content of some 
partial antibodies. 

The amount of antibody bound by pea nodule bacteria is much lower than 
that found by Heidelberger and Rabat (1934, 1937) for pneumococcus. This 
difference may be partly explained by the fact that only the amount of anti- 
body bound at equivalence was determined for the pea nodule bacteria, and 
not the maximum amount that could be bound. However, the pneumococcus 
has a highly antigenic capsule with specific polysaccharide, and so might be 
expected to bind more antibody than the uncapsulated pea nodule bacteria. 

SUMMARY. 

Quantitative investigations of serological reactions of tobacco mosaic, 
aucuba mosaic, and bushy stunt viruses and a strain of pea nodule bacteria, 
with their homologous antisera, and of cross-reaction between tobacco mosaic 
and aucuba mosaic; viruses, were made. 

Antibody /antigen ratios in the precipitate formed at equivalence point by 
these plant viruses with their homologous antisera occupy an intermediate 
position between ratios for bac;terial agglutination and for precipitation ol‘ 
smaller antigens like ovalbumin or blood serum proteins. 

An aucuba mosaic virus antiserum contained antibodies reacting with 
aucuba mosaic virus but not with tobacco mosaic virus, in addition to anti- 
bodies reacting with both, whereas all antibodies in a tobacco mosaic virus 
antiserum reacted with both viruses. 

With the same amount of antibody maximum precipitate with the rod- 
shaped tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic viruses is much greater than with 
the spherical (or almost spherical) bushy stunt virus, and is formed in much 
greater antigen excess. 

Qualitative differences between strong and weak tobacco mosaic virus 
antisera were found. 

1 wish to express my gratitude to Mr. F. C. Bawden for supplying the virus 
solutions and the aucuba virus antiserum. 
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The purification of tobacco necrosis virus has iieen described by Pirie, 
Smith, Spooner and MacClement (1938). Their method involved ]:)recij)itating 
the virus from infective sap by the addition of three volumesof alcohol followed 
by fractional precipitation with ammonium sulphate, and their end-product 
always consisted of two fractions. One was a crystalline nucleoprotein, which 
sedimented in the ultra-centrifuge with a single sharp boundary corresponding 
X lO-^'Umi. sec.^‘ dynes “h The other fraction was chemically 
similar but was amorphous, and in the ultra-centrifuge was inhomogeneous, 
the principal components giving boundaries corresponding to 8^20“ -- X 
and 220 > 10~^^. No exjilanation was put forward to explain these unusual 
results, but there seemed two that were most likely. One was that the hetero- 
geneous end-j)roduct was a result of the method of jjurifi cation, and the second 
that the virus culture was a mixture containing viruses with particles of different 
sizes, not all of which would crystallize. The work described in this paper 
was started to test these possibilities. 

.MATERIALS AND MKTHOJIS. 

In most of the work two cultures of virus were used. One was originally 
supplied by Di . Kenneth M. Smith in 1939, and had been maintained for four 
years at Rothamsted. The second w^as supplied by Dr. Smith from Cambridge 
in 1940, and was directly descended fiom that used by Pirie et al. (1938). 
These will be referred to as the Rothamsted and (Cambridge cultures respec- 
tively. In addition, a few^ tests were made with virus found in naturally 
infected tobacco plants. 

Unfortunately no plants are known whose leaves are infected systemically 
by tobacco necrosis virus, and the restriction of multiplication to local lesions 
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greatly lianipern the production of vu*us in large quantities. The plants used 
were tobacco, var. White Burley, and French bean (Phaseolus vulgaris), var. 
Canadian Wonder. Tlie same inoculum produces more lesions per unit area 
on bean than on tobac^co leaves, but, in s])ite of this apparently greater suscep- 
tibility, the virus content of ex])ressed sap from tobacco leaves is considerably 
higher than that from beans. Tobacco ]>lants were therefore used for the 
production of virus and beans for the infectivity tests. When two preparations 
were being compared tlu*y nnctc rubbed over opposite halves of the same 



tiG. 1. Leaf of Freneli l)(*an {Phaseolus rulijaris) infected with two serologically unrelated 
tobao(!o necrosis viruses. Flit' l(!ft-hand half of the leaf was rubbed with the Rothamsted 
culture and the right-hand half with the (Vimhridge culture. 

leaves, and when there v\ere more tlian two eacdi was rubbed over at least 
six half leaves chosen at random. Both bean and tobacco become increasingly 
resistant with age, and few lesions are obtained on old plants. 

All the virus cultures used produced apparently identical symptoms 
Fig. 1), both on tobacco and bean, but w hen rubbed to opposite halves of the 
same leaves the Rothamsted culture produced rather more lesions than the 
Cambridge one on beans and less on toba(;co. 

Three antisera were used. One, that used by Pirie et al., was supplied by 
Mr. E. T. C. Spooner. The others were prepared by Dr, A. Kleczkowski, one 
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against the Rothamsted and the other against the (Cambridge culture. The 
rabbits were injected twice at five-day intervals with 1 mg. of purified virus, 
and were bled ten days after the second injection. All the antisera gave 
precipitin titres in excess of 1 in 500. The preci])itin tests were made in tubes 
of 7 mm. diameter, which were kept in an illuminated w ater bath at 50^ 
Usually 1 c.c. of serum at a constant dilution was added to a series of tubes, 
each containing I c.c^. of antigen solution of difierent concentration, but some 
tests were made with (constant antigen and varying serum. 

The virus was purified in tw o ways. One was that described by Pirie et al. 
This readily gives a (;olourless j)roduct of high serologic*, al activity, but it 
involves the handling of large volumes of alcohol and the iiifectivi'ty of the 
final product was found to vary widely. Hie following method gives an 
end-product whose chemical, physical and serological ])roj)erties are apparently 
identical with those of the virus })re])ared by the other method, but its infec- 
tivity is more constant, and weight for weight is ap]iroximately as infective 
as virus in frozen, clarified sap. 

8a}) is ex]iressed from necTotic tobacco leaves, frozen, thawed and contri- 
fuged. Ammonium sulphate is added to the clear su})ernatant fluid at the 
rate of 25n g. })er litre, and the resulting precipitate centiifuged off. This is 
resu8])ended in a volume of water equal to one-tentli of the original saji, 
brought to |)H4 by the addition of acetic acid and centrifuged. The su])er- 
natant fluid is oncvquarter saturated wnth ammonium sul])hatc. allowed to 
stand for an hour’ and then centrifugeMi . The ]>recij)itate is suspended in a 
volume of water equal to one-fiftieth of the original sa]), and (jentrifiiged to 
get rid of insoluble material. Saturated ammonium sulphate solution is now' 
added to the suirernatant fluid slow ly until it l)e(^omes o])alescent at room tem- 
perature, when it is placed at 0'' (A i\fter a few' hours the pr'eparation is 
(ientrifuged while cold, the |)reci})itate is discarded and the su])ernatant fluid 
allowed to warm u]) to room tem.])erature. The ])reci})itate that now sejrarates 
contains all the virus ; it is sedimented, rosus}>encled in water, adjusted to 
pH6 with dilute NaOH, and any insoluble material is centrifuged off. The 
fractional })rec*i})itation w ith ammonium sulj)hate at and room tem])era- 
ture is then rejreated at pHb. The preci})itate separating at room tem})erature 
is taken u}) in a small volume of water and dialysed. This sometimes produces 
a small j^recipitate, which is ccntiafuged off. The final pre|)aration is colourless 
and slightly opalescent. 10~'^ g. are usually sufficient to give lesions in 
beans, and 1 c.c. c^ontaining from 1/3 x lOHo 1/6 x 10-^ g. gives a precipitate 
visible to the naked eye wdien mixed with 1 c.c. of antiserum at 1/50. 


SEROLOGICALLY UNRELATED VIRUSES .AS THE CLAUSE OF TOBACCO 

NECROSIS. 

The first exjreriments were made with the Rothamsted virus culture. 
This was purified by the tw o methods to see whether the method of })ui’ification 
affected the homogeneity of the end-product. If the end-irroduc^t separated 
into crystalline and amorphous fractions it w^as also intended to inoculate 
these separately to plants to test the possibility of their being se}}arate strains, 
i. e. it was intended to see whether crystallization could be useci as a method 
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of separating strains, and whether a wholly crystalline inoculum would give 
rise to a wholly crystalline virus preparation. 

Both methods of imrification gave the same end-product, one which would 
not crystallize, although many attempts to make it do so were made under 
the conditions described by Pirie et al. (1938). Samples were sent to Mr. 
N. W. Pirie, who also failed to obtain any crystals, and who found the prepara- 
tion to behave like the amorphous fraction of his earlier preparations. This 
result seemed a fairly definite indication that there were different viruses or 
strains causing tobacco necrosis, some of which would crystallize and others 
not, and that the Rothamsted culture contained only the latter. The experi- 
ment was therefore repeated wdth the ('ambridge virus culture. Again, 
however, the same result w as obtained ; regardless of the method of purification 
only an amorphous end-product was obtained. Both cultures have since been 
purified many times and no crystalline material has ever been isolated. 

At first this seemed to make the proof of the existence of virus strains 
impossible, but when purified preparations of the ( Cambridge and Rothamsted 
cultures were tested against the three antisera differences were immediately 
detected between them, and positive evidence was obtained that the culture 
used by Pirie et al. was a mixture. The result of one such test is given in 
Table I. Preparations of both the Rothamsted and Cambridge cultures 
reacted with the serum used by Pirie et al. in 1938, but the Rothamsted culture 
failed to react with the serum made against the ( -ambridge culture in 1940 


Table I. — Precipitin Tests with Purified Preparations of the Eothamskd and Cambridge 

Virus Cultures and Three Antisera. 

A. Bothamsted^ culture of tobacco riecrosis virus as antigen. 


Ullutioii of antifion. 


Antiserum. 

Time. 

1/1. 

1/2. 

1/4. 

1/8. 

1/16. 

1/32. 

1/64. 

Prepared in 1 938 by . 

10 mins. 

4 

+ + 

4- 

... 



— 

Pirie et al. 

30 „ 

. + + + 


4-4- 

4 

— 




180 „ 


+ + + + 

4- -4- 4- 4- 

4444 

4 44 

4 1- 

4 

Against the Rotham- , 

30 mins. 

— 

-- 

__ 

4- 

_ 


_ 

sted culture 

180 „ 

- 

-1 -I- 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

4 444 

444 

44 

4 

Against the Cambridgt' 24 hours 
culture 

B. Cambridge culture of tobacco 

necrosis virus as antigen. 





Prepared in 1938 by . 

10 mins. 

+ -4- 

■f 


_ 






Pirie et al. 

180 „ 

• + + + + 

■f + + + 

4' 4- -[- 4“ 

4444 

4 44 

44 

4 

Against the Rotham- . 
sted culture 

24 hours 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

... 


- 

Against the Caqbridge 

10 mins. 

. — 


4 





_ 


culture 

180 „ 

+ + 

■+■ + 4-4" 

4444 

4" 4 4 4 

444 

44 

4 


+ signs indicate the degree of precipitation ; - indicates that there was no precipitate. The dilution of 
antiserum was constant at 1/50 in 0’86 per cent. NaCI solution in all tests. 1 /I in the dilution of antigen equals 
0*2 mg. of purified virus per c.c. Note that the position of the precipitation optima show that the antisera 
prepared against the Cambridge and Rothamsted virus cultures were richer in antibodies specific to them than 
the serum prepared against the mixed culture, 
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and the Cambridge culture failed to precipitate with the antiserum to the 
Rothamsted culture. Tlius it was obvious that the disease tobacco necrosis 
can be caused by serologically unrelated viruses, and that the culture used by 
Pirie et al. contained at least two distinct viruses now se])arated into the 
Rothamsted and Cambridge cultures. As both of these failed to crystallize, 
it seems likely that the crystalline material represents yet another strain. 
As the two cultures used in this ex|)eriment originally came from the same 
source in 1936, the simplest explanation that can be offered for these results 
is that the culture then contained at least three viruses, one crystalline and 
the others amorphous, and that in continued sub-culturing the crystalline 
virus has been eliminated from both cultures, while one of tlie aniorphous 
viruses has been eliminated at Rothamsted and the other at Cambridge. 

Unfortunately it has not been })ossible to make any determinations of the 
sizes of the virus particles present in the two virus cultures, but the fact that 
the material ])urified by Pirie et al. gave a number of different sedimentation 
constants suggests that tlie serologically distinct viruses also have different 
particle sizes. Smith and MacClement (]94()) found that tobacco necrosis 
virus beliaved differently from any other studied in its filterability tiirough 
collodion membranes. Although its filtration end-])oint was constant around 
40 mg., there was always a sharp drop in the infectivity of filtrates through 
membranes with j)ores of diameter between 125 mg. and 250 mg. This result 
is more simply ex})lained by the tfieory that their virus culture wa:^ a mixed 
one, (jontaining particles of various sizes, than on the theory of a reversible 
aggregation of particles of a uniform size, which they suggest. A culture of 
mixed viruses, in wliicli the proportions of viruses with ])articles of different 
sizes was continually fluctuating, would also satisfactorily explain why the 
])ore sizes of membranes (;ausing this drop in infectivity varied with different 
l)atches of virus. Indeed it is probable that the change in filterability over a 
period of some months, noted by Smith and Macfiement (1940), is an example 
of the unconscious selection of (;ertain viruses from a mixture during continued 
culturing, such as that 2 )ostulated above to exj)lain the pi’odu(41on of the 
Rothamsted and (Jambridge cultures from a common sto(4<. 

Serological tests with cultures of virus causing tobacjco Jiecrc»sis found in 
naturally infe(d;ed tobacco j)lants suggest that most of such cultures are mix- 
tures and that the Rothamsted and (Cambridge ones are also mixtures. Of 
five such infections tested, the virus from one reacted only witli antiserum 
against the Rothamsted (uilture, but the other four reacted wdth serum against 
both cultures. The results of a test with one of these four are shown in Table II. 
This culture contains considerably more antigen ca 2 )able of reacting wdth the 
antiserum to the Rothamsted than to the (Jairibridge culture. Tliis is shown 
by tlie higher })recipitation litre given in the (constant antiserum test with the 
former serum, and by the large zone of inhibition by antibody excess in the 
constant antigen test with the antiserum to the (Cambridge culture, which 
does not occur with the antiserum to the Rothamsted culture. In precijii- 
tation tests with mixtures of serologically related strains of other viruses such 
differences have never been noticed, for, although widely different precipitation 
optima may be obtained with different sera, the precipitation end-point in 
constant antisera tests is iwually the same with homologous and heterologous 
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Table IL— 7%e Serological Reactions of a Virus Culture found in a Naturally Infected 

Tobacco Plant. 


A. Constant antiserum test (serum dilution I /4()). 

AntigRn dilution. 


Sonim. 

Against the Rotham- . 

Time. 

I hour 

1/1. 

1/2. 

d-d-d- 

1/4. 

4444 

1 / 8 . 

444 

1 / 10 . 

4 d" 

1/82. 

d- 

1/64. 

Hted culture 

4 hourR 


+ 4-44- 

44 + 4 

4 + +-4 

444- 

44 

d- 

Against the (Cambridge 

1 hour 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

culture 

24 hours 

. d-d-d- 

4 4 

4 

“ 

— 


- 


B. Constant anlige/n test {antigen dikition 0*05 mg. per c.c.). 


Serum. 

Time. 

I/IO. 

1 / 20 . 

1/40. 

1/80. 

1/160. 

Against the Rothamstcd culture 

. 0*5 hours . 

444 

44 

-f 


_ 

24 

4444 

4444 

44 44 

d-4 4 

4 4 

Against the Cambridge cultun* . 

. 0*5 hours , 

_ 



- 

— 


24 


— 

— 

4 

4 


Thu Haniple of vinis usud was purified, atid in tin* oon.stant antiffon test antigen dilution 1/1 equals ()'2 mg. 
of })urified virus })er (*.(*. 


antisera,. With other viruses j)recipitation titres have been found to be 
extremely valuable for quantitative work, but it is aj)parent from Table 11 
that unless it is known that the serum contains antibodies to ail the viruses 
])resent in the culture, the jirecipitation end-])()int of tobacco necrosis virus 
preparations may be little indication of the total amount of virus present. 

Further evidence for the comjdexity of the virus cultures in naturally 
infected jilants is the frequent o(!C-urrence of double zones in the ])reci])itation 
tests. The ])roportions in whi(th serologically distinct viruses occur in an 
infection may vary widely. Table 111 shows the effe(;t of concentrating the 
virus from one naturally oc-curring infection. The clarified sap gave only 
one zone of precijiitation and a litre of 1/8. After jirecipitating the virus 


Table JTl. — The Effect of (Urncenirating the I'in/tS from a Natural Infection and 
the Production of Double Zones of Precipitation. 


Antigou. 
Clarified Rap 


Time. 

30 miuR. 
00 „ 
120 „ 


Dilution of antig(!n. 


1 / 1 . 1 / 2 . 1 / 4 . 1 / 8 . 

" + - - 

•f-f- + 

+ + + + -f + 


1/10. 


Antigen. Time. 

ViruR eoncontratf'd . 30 miiis. 

by (XHJ2SO4 00 „ 

120 „ 


Dilution of antigen. 


1 / 2 - 5 . 1 / 5 . 1 / 10 . 1 / 20 . 1 / 40 . 1 / 80 . 1 / 160 . 

+ 4- + — + + + 4- 

4-f-f +4+ + ++ + + + +4- + 


The autiRerum was that prepared against the Rothamstod virus culture and was used at 
dilution of 1/50. 
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with ammonium sulphate and redissolving in a volume of water equal to 
one-twentieth of the sap, the prei)aration gave two zones of precipitation and 
a titre of 1/160. Here it is aj^parent that of the two strains })resent in the 
culture only one was present in the sap in sufficient tjuantity to give a reaction, 
whereas the other still reacted when the saj) was diluted 1/S. Such double 
zones have never been seen in precipitation tests with other viruses which 
exist in strains, although some of these have been sliown to be complex antigens, 
and their occurrence strongly suggests the ])resence of serologically distinct 
entities. It is })ossible that tobacco necrosis virus })artic]es are themselves 
complex antigens, and this could explain some of the results with the naturally 
occurring infections. For example, if the llothanisted culture contained 
only one ty])e of virus particle these may have two antigenic grouj)ings, A and 
B, and similarly the (lambridge culture miglit contain only one particle, but 
with two antigenic grouj)ings, C and I). Then it is obvious that another 
culture containing a single virus with antigenic gi‘oui)ings B and (' would 
react witli antisera to both the ( 'ambridge and Rothamsted cudtures. However, 
as a virus particle rnusf presumably preci])itate as a whole and not as individual 
antigenic groupings, it is difficult on this theory to account for the widely 
different i)recipitin titres with different antisera (Table 11). This possibility 
could only be tested by isolating numerous cultures of tobac^co necrosis virus 
from single local lesions, in the hope that sucli cultures would contain only one 
type of virus ])article, but even then the possibility of mutations that would 
alter the serological I'eactions would always arise. At ])rescnt the I’esults are 
most satisfactorily ex])lained by regarding the viruses as sim])le and unrelated 
antigens. 


THE INACTIVATION OF TOBAC:CO NECROSIS VIRUSES. 

Idle tyjie of precipitate given by all cultures of tobacco necrosis viruses 
has been the same and resembles that formed by tomato bushy stunt virus. 
Tfie floccules are small and dense, and settle to form c-om])act masses. Tobacco 
mosaic virus, on the other hand, forms loose nebulous floccules resembling 
those foianed by bacterial flagella. Bawden and Pirie (MhdS) suggested that 
the differeu(*e between the precipitates of tobac(*o mosaic and bushy stunt 
viruses might result from the fact that the former has rod -shaped particles 
and the latter spherical ones. Work with further viruses has sujiported this 
suggestion, for of ten studied serologically, seven have been found to show 
anisotropy of flow, and so have anisodimensional particles, and all of these 
form the flagellar tyjie of (irecipitate. Three do not show anisotrofiy of flow, 
those causing tomato bushy stunt, tobacco necrosis and tobacco ringspot, and 
so presumably have spherical or quasi -spherical jiarticles, and these all give 
the same type of compact precijiitate. 

Tobacco necrosis also resembles bushy stunt virus (Bawden and Pirie, 
1940) in that it is readily rendered non-infective without losing its serological 
activity. With viruses such as tobacco mosaic and f)otato '' X ” the separa- 
tion of these two sjX3cific activities has been produced at all easily only by 
treatment with formalin, nitrous acid and hydrogen peroxide or by irradiation 
with X-rays or ultra-violet. With tobacco necrosis and bushy stunt viruses 
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the separation is produced by ageing, alkali and heating. Sap from plants 
suffering from tobacco necrosis loses its infectivity fairly rapidly at room 
temperature and is usually non-infective after 2-3 months, the exact time 
depending on the original virus content and the temperature. From such 
samples of old sap a non-infective protein can be isolated, which has physical 
and serological properties that are apparently identical with those of fully 
active virus preparations. Sap from healthy plants, of course, does not 
contain such a protein either before or after ageing. It is unknown what 
changes occur within the particles to cause them to lose their infectivity, and 
no tests have been made to determine whether bacteriologically sterile filtrates 
of infective sap or solutions of i)urified virus would also lose their infectivity 
on standing at room temperature. 

Purified preparations of both cultures of tobacco necrosis viruses lose 
their infectivity without otherwise altering their properties when treated 
with dilute alkali. The results of one experiment with the Rothamsted 
culture are given in Table TV, from which it will be seen that most of the infec- 
tivity was destroyed after 24 hours at 18° C. and pH 8, and all of it at pH 9, 
whereas at pH 10 there was no change in either the precipitation end-point 
or the optimal precipitation point. The non-infective preparations are fully 
active antigenically, and do not merely behave as haptens, for a rabbit 
injected with an alkali-inacjtivated preparation produced an antiserum that 
reacted in exactly the same manner as one prepared against a fully active 
preparation of the same virus. 

Table IV. — The Dissociation of Infecliviiy and Serological Activity by Alkali. 


pH. 

Average number of lesions 
per half leaf. 

Serological 

titre. 

6 

270 ' . 

1/400,000 

8 

4*2 

1/400,000 

9 

0 

1/400,000 

10 

0 

1/400,000 


The virus samples used were from a purified preparation of the Rothamsted eiilture. V'^iriis 
atO‘2 mg. per e.e. was exposed to the pH stated for 24 hours, then neutralized and tested. Infec- 
tivity tests were made at a virus content of 0*05 mg. per e.c., and the serological litre is the smallest 
weight of virus giving a visible precipitate. 


The rate at which infective sap loses infectivity is greatly increased by 
heating, and sap that takes some weeks to become inactive at room tempera- 
ture is inactivated by a few minutes at 70° C., some hours at 50° C., and days 
at 38° C. The effect of heating has been studied in greater detail with purified 
preparations, and it has been found that the loss of infectivity produced by 
heating at temperatures below about 85° C. has no effect on the serological 
reactions. Table V shows the results of heating crude infective sap and a 
purified preparation of the Rothamsted culture of tobacco necrosis virus at 
pH 6 for ten minutes at various temperatures ; the effects of heating a purified 
preparation of the Cambridge virus culture in pH 6 phosphate buffer for various 
times at 50° C. are also given. Only at 90° C. was there any fall in the sero- 
logical titre, and at this temperature denatured protein separated from the 
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Table V. — Effect of Heat on Tobacco Necrosis Viruses. 

A. Heating the Roihamsted culture for ten minutes at various temperatures before 
and after purification. 



Crude sap. 

Purified preparation. 


Average number of Average number of 


Temperature. 

lesions per half 
leaf. 

lesions per half 
leaf. 

Serological 

titre. 

Control 

280 

300 

1/400,000 

50“ C. 

109 

216 

1 /400,000 

60“ C. 

3 

33 

J /400,000 

70“ C. 

1 

1*5 

1/400,000 

80“ 0. 

0 

0 

1/400,000 

90“ C. 

0 

0 

1 /400,000 

Heating a purified preparation of the Cambridge culture for various times at 

50“ C. 




Time of 

Average number of lesions 

Serological 

heating. 

per 

half leaf. 

titre. 

(Vjiitrol 


205 

1 /500,000 

0*25 hours 


111 

1/500,000 

1 hour 


45 

1 /500,000 

4 hours 


20 

1/500,000 

16 „ 


1 

1 /500,000 

All aamples were heated in 

0*1 m. phosphate buffer at pH H. 


I'ABTiE VI . — Correlation between Loss of Jnfectivity and Serological Activity on 


Heating Potato 

Virus “ X '/or Ten 

Minute^s at Various Temperatures. 

Temperature. 

Serological titre. 

Average number of le 
half leaf at — 

sions per 

1/2. 

1/20. 

(-ontrol 

1/2,56 

230 

108 

59“ C. 

1/2.56 

215 

94 

62“ C. 

1/128 

130 

29 

6.5“ 0. 

1/8 

16 

2-5 

68“ C. 

No precipitate 

0 

0 


The samples were heated in 0*1 m. phosphaU*- buffer at pH (i. The infeetivity tests were made 
on tobacco plants, the samples being tested at two dilutions. The serological titre is the greatest 
dilution at which 1 e.e. pitidueed a visible precipitate when mixed with 1 c.c. of antiserum at 1/50. 


preparation. The thermal inactivation point for ten minutes’ heating was 
the same for both virus cultures. It was also the same for virus in crude sap 
and for purified preparations, but the infeetivity of the former was reduced 
more by heating in the neighbourhood of 60'' C., probably because of the 
separation of a precipitate of denatured plant proteins. It lies between 70'' C. 
and 80° C., which agrees with the value given by Smith and Bald (1935), 
though it is considerably lower than that found by Price (1938). 

The behaviour of tobacco necrosis on heating contrasts remarkably with 
that of potato virus “ X.”, Table VI shows the results of heating this virus in 
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pH 6 phosphate buffer for ten minutes at various temperatures, and it will 
be seen that the loss of infectivity and of serological activity are parallel. 
Indications that a slight separation of infectivity from serological activity 
can occur with virus “ X " were obtained by heating at pH 6 for long periods 
at 50° ()., for after 16 iiours the infectivity was reduced to one-quarter, whereas 
the precipitation end-point was only reduced to three-quarters of the control. 
This effect, however, is very small compared with tobacco necrosis virus 
(Table V), whose infectivity was reduced to 10 j)er cent, in four hours and to 
less than 0*05 per cent, of the control in 16 hours at 60° C., whereas the sero- 
logical activity was unaffected. Differences in the behaviour of the two 
viruses are also clearly shown by the range of temperatures over which heating 
for ten minutes pro(iu(ies detectable effects. Tobacco necrosis, which is not 
completely inactive after ten minutes at 70° (\, lias its infectivity (considerably 
reduced after ten minutes at 50° ( ^ By contrast, potato virus “X is not 
significantly affected by ten minutes at 50° C., but is (completely ina(ctivated 
by ten minutes at 68° (’. It is apparent that the processes leading to loss of 
infectivity in the tAvo viruses are different, for the inactivation of tobacco 
necrosis virus has a small temperature coefficient, and that of potato virus 
“ X ” a large one. Large temperature (coefficients are characteristic of protein 
denaturation, and that this is closely linked with the inactivation of virus 
“X ” is shown by the seyiaration of a firecipitate from the heated samples as 
they lose infectivity, and by the loss of anisotropy of flow. With all the plant 
viruses that have been studied, loss of serological properties has only been 
produced by treatments causing protein denaturation, whereas loss of infe(C' 
tivity can often occur as a result of slight intramolecular changes that have little 
effect on the gross j)Jiysical and chemical properties. It seems that some such 
intramolecular changes oc(cur in ])articlcs of tobacco necrosis when heated, 
treated with alkali, or aged in sap, whereas with potato virus “ X ” these 
treatments tend to cause the disruption of the jiarticles. 

DISCUSSION. 

Serological methods have been of greatest value in plant viiais studies in 
showing that viruses causing different symptoms may contain common antigens 
and so are related strains. The work described here shows that they can also 
be valuable in demonstrating tliat a disease, previously regarded as caused by 
a single entity, may be caused by a number of viruses. It has been known 
for some years that viruses with no common antigens can cause identical 
clinical symptoms in animals, for example foot-and-mouth disease, and this 
has been a complicating factor in their control, but no such diseases were known 
in plants. The demonstration that tobacco necrosis can be caused by a 
number of serologically unrelated viruses, therefore, is a further indication 
of the similarity between the viruses now too often separated into the two 
grou])s, plant and animal viruses. From what is already known it is obvious 
that the viruses placed in each group have widely different properties, and it 
seems probable that some of those attaching animals may have more in common 
Avith some plant viruses than with other animal viruses, and vice versa. The 
results described in this paper show that of two plant viruses, tobacco necrosis 
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and potato “ X,” or\e readily becomes non-infective while retaining its sero- 
logical activity, but the other does not. ft is likely that similar differences 
also exist between animal viruses, for such differences would explain why the 
heating or ageing of viruses produces suc(;essful vaccines with some, but not 
with others. 

The serologi(ially um’clated viruses (causing tobacco necrosis used in this 
work all have similar stabilities and general physical properties, but it has 
ah’eady been suggested tliat they may differ in particle size, and it is possible 
that the disease can also be caused by viruses with other properties. For 
example, all the preparations described here gave amorj)hous preci})itates in 
conditions similar to those in wliieh Pirie el al. (1938) obtained crystals, and 
the virus used by Price (1938 ; 1940) and Pri(;e and Wyckoff (1939) appears 
to differ from any studied in England. This seems to be a homogeneous 
imltiire, for ])re])arations sedimented in the ultracentrifuge v\ ith a single 
boundary corres])onding to ^ 112 x 10-^^ (!m. sec. “h dynes "b a value 
different from any found by Pirie el al. It also seems to be more resistant 
to heat and to alkali, for it was not completely inac^tivated after ten minutes 
at 90^' or 24 hours at ])H 9. It is noticeable, however, from Price's data 
that heating for ten minutes at. temperatures considerably lower than the 
tliermal inactivation point greatly reduced infectivity. and Price (1939) 
(comments on the small temperature coefficient of thermal inactivation of 
tobacco ne(;rosis virus compared with that of tobacco mosaic virus. The 
value of 4 for Qio , which he obtained, is almost certainly too small for the 
inactivation to have been a result of protein denatnration, but as he made no 
serological tests it is im])ossible to be sure that his culture behaved like those 
des(U'ibed in this paper. 

It is difficult to decade what, if any, relationship these various viruses 
clausing tobacco necTosis have with cme another. In the past it has often been 
found that symptoms are (]uite unsuitable as a basis for identifying and 
(dassifying viruses, and instead their pro])erties in vitro have been increasingly 
used. Serologicail reactions in particular have ])rovcHl useful foi* demonstrating 
relationships, and it lias bec^ome generally recognized that viruses reacting 
with each other’s antisera are related strains and those that do not are unrelated. 
As these serologically unrelated viruses causing tobaccio ne(;rosis can differ in 
other than antigenic- ])ro])erties, it would seem preferable, for the present at 
least, to continue this practice and to regard them as separate viruses rather- 
than related strains, although they c-aiise identical discuises. 


SUMMARY. 

A method is described for the purification of tobacc;o nec;rosis viruses that 
leads to little or* no loss of infectivity. Evidence is jiresented showing that 
tobacco necircYsis is a disease that can be caused by a number of serologically 
unrelated viruses. All the viruses used failed to crystallize, and it is shown 
that the virus culture from which Pirie et al. (1938) obtained crystals was a 
mixed one. It is suggested that the serologically distinct tobacco necrosis 
viruses have particles of different sizes, and that they may differ in stability. 
The behaviour of the tobacco necrosis viruses on heating, ageing or treating 
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with dilute alkali differs from that of potato virus “X,” for the former are 
rendered non-infeetivo w ithout being denatured, and they remain fully active 
antigenically. 
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SOME PROPERTIES OF TOBACCO ETCH VIRUSES 

By F. C. BAWDEN and B. KASSANIS 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden 

(With Plate 6) 

% % 
Although the tobacco etch viruses were discovered 13 years ago and have since been 
reported as of economic importance in various parts of the world, their properties have been 
little studied. Johnson (1930) differentiated four strains on the basis of the symptoms they 
caused, and gave a list of susceptible hosts, all members of the Solanaceae. He found that 
severe etch virus was inactivated when infected leaves were dried. Chester (1935) stated 
that severe etch virus was serologically related to tobacco mosaic virus, but later found that 
this result was due to a contamination (1937) and that the etch viruses formed a serological 
group distinct from any other viruses. Stanley & Wyckoff (1937) were able to sediment 
severe etch virus from clarified sap by high-speed centrifugation ; the rate of sedimentation 
was about the same as that of tobacco mosaic virus, but the boundaries were too diffuse 
for accurate measurements. Lauffer & Stanley (1938), without giving any further details 
df methods of preparation or other properties, placed this virus among those showing the 
phenomenon of anisotropy of flow. Kassanis (1939) showed that severe etch virus was 
transmitted by Myzus persicae Sulz. : he also found that it differed from any plant virus 
previously studied in that it caused the formation of crystalline intranuclear inclusion 
bodies. 

The study of the properties of the etch viruses described in this paper was undertaken 
primarily in the hope that it would give some indication of the mechanism of formation of 
the specific intracellular inclusions. However, no differences have been found between 
these and other viruses that can account for their different behaviour in vivo. Two strains 
of tobacco etch virus were used; these were kindly supplied by Drs W. M. Stanley and 
W. C. Price of the Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, under the names severe etch virus 
(s.E.v.) and*mild etch virus (m.e.v.) respectively. 

Symptomatology 

Quantitative infectivity tests with the etch viruses were made by local lesions, using a 
modification of the starch-iodine method devised by Holmes (1931) for tobacco mosaic 
virus. Five to seven days after inoculation the plants were placed in the dark from the 
afternoon to the next morning. The inoculated leaves were then picked, killed by being 
plunged into boiling water, decolorized with warm 95 % ethyl alcohol, washed in tap water 
and treated with a solution of iodine in potassium iodide. Under good conditions the lesions 
now show clearly as black areas against a white background, even in leaves which previously 
showed no signs of lesions (Pi. 6, fig. i). No definite time for leaving plants in the dark can 
be given, for it varies with the weather conditions controlling the photosynthetic activities 
of the plants. The form of the iodine lesions varies. Most often they are thick black rings 
with white centres, but sometimes^ they are well-defined solid spots and occasionally the 
spots have diffuse edges. The presence of the virus impedes the translocation of starch both 
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from the actual entry points and from other tissues invaded. Thus, by decolorizing and 
staining the inoculated leaves at various intervals after infettion the path taken by the virus ' 
from the entry point is clearly shown. It first spreads slowly from the entry point to the 
nearest minor vein, down which it moves more rapidly to the main vein and the petiole; 
there is little or no movement in any other direction. 

As the starch-iodine method is laborious and does not give good results unless the times 
for each treatrnent are exactly right, a search was made for a host that might give visible 
countable local lesions. This failed. None of the plants examined outside the Solanaceae 
took the virus, and Solarium nodiflorum and S, Mehngena were also immune. Hyoscyamus 
niger, Datura Stramonium, Lycopersicum esculentum and twelve species of Nicotiana were all 
susceptible, but reacted to s.e.v. in much the same way as tobacco, var. White Burley. 
Sometimes the rubbed leaves showed quite definite necrotic rings similar to the local lesions 
produced by the S strain of potato virus X (Salaman, 1938) (PI. 6, fig. 2). More often they 
showed faint, diffuse chlorotic spots that could not be counted accurately (PI. 6, fig. 3), 
and sometimes showed no obvious symptoms. It seemed that the type of local reaction 
depended on the weather conditions, but the exact conditions determining them were not 
found. 

The systemic symptoms of infection with s.e.v. are more constant;. They appear from 
6 to 10 days after infection and first take the form of a clearing of the veins with a fine 
necrotic etching. The symptoms first appear at the bases of the leaves and spread upwards 
(PI. 6, fig. 4). The young, actively growing leaves usually soon have symptoms all over, but 
some of the older leaves frequently have pronounced symptoms at the bases while the tops 
look quite normal. In such leaves the external symptoms are correlated with the distribution 
of the virus, for no infection is obtained when the healthy looking parts of such leaves are 
used as inoculum. 

The vein clearing and etching persist for a few days and are then replaced by a general 
pronounced chlorosis (PI. 6, fig, 5). The subsequent growth of plants is much reduced. 
Although the same number of leaves are produced as in healthy plants, they are much 
smaller, have a bright mottle and tend to lie horizontally while their margins turn downwards 
and inwards. The internodes are considerably shorter than usual, so that the whole plant 
has a stunted appearance. • 

In the work on insect transmission the infected plants frequently produced greatly 
distorted leaves. Sometimes the lamina developed on one side only of the main vein and 
sometimes there was no appreciable lamina at all, when the leaf consisted of little but the 
main vein and resembled a tendril. At first it was thought that this symptom was caused 
by a distinct strain of the virus, which had been separated from a mixture by the aphides, 
but attempts to reproduce the symptoms by inoculation failed until small seedlings similar 
to those used in the insect work were infected. Then it was found that the deformation is 
a constant feature of s.e.v. infections in young seedlings. 

The symptoms of mild etch take about 2 days longer to appear than those of severe etch. 
Inoculated leaves usually show diffuse chlorotic areas, and the first S5rstemic symptoms are 
a milder vein clearing and etching. When these symptoms fade they are replaced by a mild 
interveinal mottle with green vein-banding, much less definite than..the chlorosis of severe 
etch. Bawden (1939) suggested that the great stunting of plants infected with s.e.v, might 
be a result of the presence of nuclear abnormalities in the form of crystalline plates. However, 
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this now seems unlikely, for plants infected with M.E.v. are almost as large and well developed 
as healthy plants and yet their nuclei also contain plate-like inclusions. 

Both types of intracellular inclusion, the cytoplasmic and intranuclear, described with 
S.E.V. (Kassanis, 1939) have been found constantly in plants infected with m.e.v., but they 
show some characteristic differences. Although, as with infections with s.E.v., all infected 
tissues contain inclusions, they are fewer. With s.E.v. the nuclei are often so packed with 
inclusions that they cannot be counted, whereas with m.e.v. the nuclei usually contain only 
one or two inclusions and the largest number ever found was eight (PI. 6, fig. 6). The average 
size of the inclusions produced by m.e.v. is greater, the sides averaging about 8/i long instead 
of 5/t. Kassanis (1939) stated that the plates showed no extinctions in the polarizing 
microscope, and it was suggested that this might be because of their small size. When 
examined between crossed Nicol prisms the intranuclear inclusions formed by m.e.v. are 
clearly birefringent with straight extinction when viewed edgeways, but not when viewed 
flat. A more detailed examination of the intranuclear inclusions in plants infected with 
s.E.v. has now shown that these are similarly birefringent. Not all the intranuclear inclusions 
formed by m.e.v. seem to be flat plates, for many show a characteristic cross suggesting that 
they may be eight-sided bi-pyramids (PI. 6, fig. 7). The larger size and more definite shape 
of the M.E.V. inclusions is probably a direct result of their smaller number. With s.E.v. it 
seems that many crystalline foci arise in each nucleus and the resulting crystals compete 
both for material and space, whereas with m.e.v. there are only a few foci from which crystal 
growth continues more slowly and free from competition. 

Cytoplasmic inclusions of the X-body type are common in infections with m.e.v., although 
they may not occur in every cell as do the intranuclear inclusions. They are definitely 
granular, like those produced by s.E.v., but are smaller. The cytoplasmic inclusions are 
usually amorphous, but in the characteristically malformed leaves produced by infecting 
young seedlings with s.E.v. these inclusions tend to crystallize. This crystalline phase seems 
to be a secondary stage in the history of the X-bodies, and shows itself by the production 
within the granular bodies of needle-shaped, birefringent bodies varying in length from 
2 to 10/4 (PI. 6, fig. 8). Whether these are true crystals or paracrystalline fibres, like those 
produced by precipitating tobacco mosaic virus with acid, is unknown. These birefringent 
needles have been seen in epidermal strips from malformed leaves within one month of 
infecting young seedlings, but they usually require longer than this and seem to develop 
as a result of ageing of the inclusion. All the X-bodies in a malformed leaf do not necessarily 
contain crystals of this type, but the greater the malformation the greater is the tendency 
to crystallize. Some parts of large X-bodies may contain these needles while other parts 
remain amorphous and granular. When epidermal strips are mounted in weak acid the 
needles disappear and the X-bodies regain their granular appearance. In addition to tobacco, 
such crystallized X-bodies have been found in plants of Nicotiana glutinosa and Datura 
Stramonium^ which were infected with s.E.v. when seedlings and developed malformed 
leaves. X-bodies containing similar, though smaller, needles have also been found in leaves 
of tobacco plants that had been infected with m.e.v. for a long time, although they were not 
malformed, and in malformed leaves of Nicotiana glutinosa infected with m.e.v. A somewhat 
similar tendency of old X-bodies to crystallize has been reported by Henderson Smith 
(1930) and Sheffield (1934) with aucuba mosaic virus, but here the crystals are large plates 
^d not small needles. 
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Immunological reactions and interactions with other viruses ^ 

To facilitate quantitative work and to study the possible relationships between S.E.V, and 
other plant viruses antisera were prepared against it. Two methods of immunizing rabbits 
were used. One rabbit received four intravenous injections at 5 day intervals of 2 c.c. of 
a concentrated virus preparation made by precipitation with ammonium sulphate, and a 
second rabbit received five intravenous injections of 2 c.c. of infective sap clarified by a few 
minutes centrifugation at 16,000 rev./min. The second rabbit showed signs of anaphylactic 
shock, but both produced antisera that precipitated at dilutions greater than 1/200. 

Using the antisera at a dilution of 1/50 in 0*85 % NaCl solution good precipitin reactions 
were obtained with sap from plants infected with s.e.v., both in the crude state as expressed 
through muslin and after clarification by centrifugation. Crude sap usually reacted at 
dilutions down to 1/16, and sap clarified by the addition of Na2HP04 and centrifugation 
reacted at 1/4 or i /8. Preparations of s.e.v. made by precipitation with ammonium sulphate 
reacted at greater dilutions, sometimes at 1/256 or 1/512. With all the antigen preparations 
except crude sap, which gives a bulky green precipitate consisting largely of unspecific 
material, the precipitate has a flufly open structure similar to that of the antiserum-precipitates 
fonfied by bacterial flagellar antigens and by viruses such as tobacco mosaic and potato A, 
which have asymmetrical particles and show the phenomenon of anisotropy of flow. 

S.E.V. crude and clarified sap, and in concentrated preparations, has been tested against 
antisera to tobacco mosaic virus, potato viruses X and F, and Hyoscyamus virus 3. It failed 
to precipitate with any in similar conditions to those in which it reacted with its own anti- 
serum. Similarly, preparations of these four viruses failed to precipitate with s.e.v. antiserum 
while reacting with their homologous antisera. This confirms Chester’s (1937) second state- 
ment that the etch viruses are a serologically distinct group. We are unable to confirm his 
further statement that s.e.v. was a poor test antigen whereas m.e.v. was a good one. We 
made many attempts to obtain precipitin reactions between s.e.v. antiserum and crude and 
clarified saps from plants infected with m.e.v., but all failed. The most likely cause of this 
failure seemed to be a too small content of m.e.v. in infective sap to give a visible reaction, 
so attempts were made to concentrate the virus by precipitations with ammonium sulphate. 
Although this method had worked well in providing antigen preparations with s.e.v., it failed 
to give preparations of m.e.v. that would precipitate with s.e.v. antiserum. It then seemed 
possible that m.e.v. and s.e.v. might be serologically unrelated in spite of the fact that both 
gave such similar intracellular inclusions, and a rabbit was therefore immunized with 
clarified sap from plants infected with m.e.v. It was given five intravenous injections of 
2 c.c. each and then, as these produced increasingly severe signs of anaphylactic shock, 
three further intraperitoneal injections of 6 c.c. each. The serum produced in this manner 
also failed to precipitate with crude or clarified sap from mild etch plants or with prepara- 
tions made by precipitations with ammonium sulphate. That the serum contained specific 
antibodies, however, was clearly shown when it was tested against preparations of s.e.v., 
for then precipitates were obtained exactly as if antiserum prepared against S.E.V. itself had 
been used. 1 he serum was weaker than those produced against s.e.v. giving a titre of only 
1/16. Thus it seems clear that s.e.v. and m.e.v. are serologically related virus strains, that 
is, they contain common antigenic groupings, for when either is injected into rabbits anti- 
bodies are produced with which s.e.v. unites and precipitates. The most probabfe explana- 
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tion of their different serological behaviour is a quantitative one; whereas s.E.v. occurs in 
sufficient concentration in infective sap to precipitate as well as to cause the production of 
antibodies,^ the concentration of m.e.v. is sufficient to cause the production of antibodies 
but not to give a visible precipitate when mixed with them. This view is supported by the 
fact that comparative infectivity tests between sap from plants infected with s.e.v. and 
M.E.V. , both by local lesions and infection end-points, showed the former to have at least 
four times the virus content of the latter. 

To test further the relationship between m.e.v. and S.E.V., plants infected with the former 
were reinoculated with s.e.v. Healthy control plants inoculated at the same time developed 
typical symptoms of severe etch, but none infected with m.e.v. did. These tests were done 
in the winter, and the protection afforded by the m.e.v. was not complete, for the young 
actively growing leaves showed a slight increase in mottling, but nothing comparable with 
the severe disease produced in the plants infected with s.e.v. alone. In experiments done 
during the summer in better growing conditions protection was more complete, and plants 
previously suffering from mild etch showed no increase in symptoms when reinoculated 
with S.E.V. Thus by the plant protection test, as well as by serological methods, s.e.v. and 
M.E.V. can be classified as related strains. The s.e.v. was obviously able to enter and move 
through plants already suffering from mild etch, for the young leaves of the reinoculated 
plants, even when they showed no increase in symptoms, contained this virus, which could 
be detected by further inoculations to healthy plants. The basis of the protection seems to 
lie in the presence of the m.e.v. preventing the multiplication of the s.e.v. sufficiently for it 
to produce its characteristic symptoms. This was indicated by the fact that the virus content 
of the reinoculated plants did not increase significantly above that of plants infected with 
M.E.V. alone. It was insufficient to give a precipitate with antiserum and its infectivity, as 
indicated by starch lesions, was the same as that of normal mild etch sap. 

As a further test of possible^ relationships between s.e.v. and other viruses, plants infected 
with tobacco mosaic virus, potato viruses X and F, and Hyoscyamus virus 3 were reinocu-. 
lated with S.E.V. All of them became fully infected. The external symptoms produced by 
Hyoscyamus virus 3 resemble to some extent those of severe etch, so the appearance of these 
plants altered only slightly, but the others developed the typical severe etch symptoms. 
Microscopical examination showed the presence of the characteristic intranuclear inclusions 
in all four kinds of reinoculated plants. Sap taken from the young leaves of these plants 
one month after reinoculation reacted with s.e.v. antiserum as strongly as that taken from 
plants infected with s.e.v. alone, showing that the presence of these viruses, in contrast to 
M.E.V., had no effect on the multiplication of s.e.v. 

An unexpected result was obtained with the plants infected with potato virus Y (p.v.y.) 
and Hyoscyamus virus 3 (HY.v.3). Sap from plants infected with either of these viruses 
alone reacts with its homologous antiserum at dilutions of from 1/8 to i/r6, indicating that 
their virus content is much the same as that of severe etch. One month after the plants had 
‘been reinoculated with s.e.v., however, sap taken from young leaves failed to react with 
antiserum to the virus with which the plants were originally infected, i.e. with either 11Y.V.3 
or P.V.Y. antiserum, and reacted only with s.e.v. antiserum. The behaviour of sap from the 
plants infected with potato virus X and then reinoculated with s.e.v. was quite different, 
for this reacted with both s.e.v. and potato virus X antisera; similarly, sap from the reinocu- 
lated tobacco mosaic plants reacted with both s.e.v. and tobacco mosaic virus antisera. One 
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powiblc explanation of this result was that HY.v.3 and p.v.y. were present in the saps of the 
reinoculatcd plants but were unable to react with their respective antisera in the presence 
of S.E.V. To test this, sap was taken from plants infected separately with these two viruses 
^d mixed with sap from cither healthy plants or plants infected with s,E.v. These mixtures 
were then tested serologically. The mixing with healthy sap slowed down the rate of 
precipitation, but the s.e.v. sap had no additional effect, both hy.v.j and p.v.y. reacting 
with their antisera in its presence. Thus the result with the saps of the reinoculatcd plants 
strongly suggested that s.e.v. was able to suppress and replace p.v.y. and HY.v.3, even in 
plants in which they had become well established. As such a phenomenon had not previously 
been recorded, further experiments were made to test the possibility in greater ^tail. 

First, the effect on the virus content of plants by inoculating them with mixtures of viruses 
was tested. Healthy plants were inoculated with the following seven viruses or mixtures of 
viruses, the mixtures consisting of equal quantities of crude sap from plants infected with 
the specified virus: (1) s.e.v., (2) HY.v.3, (3) p.v.y., (4) S.E.V., p.v.y., (5) S.E.V., HY.v.3, 
(6) s.e.v,, P.V.Y., HY.v.3, (7) HY.v.3, p.v.y. The plants rubbed with (i), (4), (5) and (6) all 
developed typical symptoms of severe etch, those rubbed with (2) and (7) developed symp- 

Table I. Precipitin reactions of saps taken from plants inoculated with severe etch virus, 
Hyoscyamus virus 3 and potato virus Y alone and in mixtures 


Antigen 


Antiserum 

A 


^fl]p from pl&nts 

inoculated with ! 

S.E.V. 

HY.V.3 

P.V.Y. 

8.E.V. 

+ 

- 


HY.v.3 

— 

+ 

- 

P.V.Y. 

— 

— 

+ 

S.E.V., P.V.Y. 

+ 


- 

S.E.V., HY.V.3 

+ 

- 

- 

S.E.V., HY.V.3, P.V.Y. 

+ 

>- 

— 

HY.V.3, P.V.Y. 

— 

+ 

- 

+ indicates specific precipitate; 

— indicates no precipitate. 



toms typical of infection with HY.v.3, those rubbed with (3) showed the vein- 

banding characteristic of infection with p.v.y. Three weeks after infection, sap was expressed 
from each batch of plants, clarified by a few minutes centrifugation at 16,000 rev./min., 
and tested against antisera. The summarized results are given in Table i, and show that 
the presence of s.e.v. in the inoculum prevented both HY.v.3 and p.v.y. from multiplying 
' sufficiently to give a precipitin reaction, while the presence of HY.v.3 similarly prevented 
the multiplication of p.v.y. Minute amounts of s.e.v. in the inoculum are sufficient to prevent 
the multiplication of HY.v.3. In one experiment crude sap from severe etch plants was 
diluted in sap from plants with HY.v.3, all dilutions up to i/iooo, i.e. almost the 

dilution end-point of s.e.v. in water, the plants developed severe etch, and their sap failed 
to react with antiserum to HY.v.3. 

To te§t the specificity of this reaction tobacco plants were also inoculated with s.e.v., 
potato virus X, and tobacco mosaic virus, both alone and in mixtures. After 3 weeks, 
clarified sap from these plants was titrated against antisera to the three viruses (see Table 2). 
Although the precipitin titres t)f tobacco mosaic virus and potato virus X are much greater 
than that of s.e.v., there is no significant difference between the titres of these viruses whether 
they are in a plant alone or in combination. Similarly, when the sap of plants infected with 
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both potato viruses X and Y was titrated against antisera, the titre with virus Y antiserum 
was the same as that of sap from plants infected with virus Y alone, and the titre with 
virus X antiserum the same as that given by control plants infected with virus X alone. 

As all workers may not accept the precipitin titres as an accurate index of the virus 
contei^t of sap, a further test was done with the mixtures containing tobacco mosaic virus 
to see if the presence of potato virus X or s.e.v. reduced the number of lesions caused by 
tobacco mosaic virus. Saps taken from plants infected with the virus mixtures were com- 
pared, on opposite half-leaves of Nicotiana glutinosa at various dilutions, with sap from 
control plants infected only with tobacco mosaic virus. The results are given in Table 3, 
and agree with the serological results in showing no significant difference between the 
content of tobacco mosaic virus in the various plants. 

Table 2. Precipitin titres of saps taken from plants inoculated with severe etch virus y 
potato virus X and tobacco mosaic virus alone and in mixtures 

Antiserum 


S.E.V. P.V.X. T.M.V. 




Antigen dilution of eap 

1/4 

1/8 

1/50 

i/ioo 

1/200 

1/400 

1/800 

S.E.V. 

+ 4 - 

4 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

P.V.X. 

- 


4 - 4 - 


__ 

- 


T.M.V. 


- 

- 

- 

-- 

+ + 

+ 

S.E.V., P.V.X. 

4 - + 

4 - 

+ 4 - 4 - 

+ + 

+ 


- 

S.E.V., T.M.V. 

4 - 4 - 

4 - 

— 

- 

- 

+ + 

+ 

S.E.V., P.V.X., T.M.V. 

4 - 4 - 

4 - 

+ + 

+ 


+ + 

+ 

P.V.X., T.M.V. 

- 

- 

+ + 

+ 

- 

+ + 

+ 


+ indicates specific precipitates ; — indicates no precipitate. 


Table 3. Infectivity of saps from plants infected with mixtures of severe etch virus y potato 
virus Xy and tobacco mosaic virus compared with that of sap from plants infected with 
tobacco mosaic virus alone 

Average number of lesions per leaf at 


Virus mixture 

i/ioo 

i/iooo 

1/10,000 

T.M.V. + S.E.V. 

227 

^6-2 

17 

T.M.V. 

22*3 

251 

1-8 

T.M.V. + P.V.X. 

29'3 



T.M.V. 

36*5 

41 

O'S 

T.M.V. + P.V.X. +S.E.V. 

317 

^'1 

1:3 

T.M.V. 

466 

57 

27 


Ten half-leaves were inoculated for each test. The numerator is the average number of lesions caused by 
the virus mixture and the denominator the average number caused by the t.m.v. control on the opposite halves 
of the same leaves. 

From these results it seems clear that it is not a general result for the presence of one vims 
to restrict the multiplication of another in a plant. The ability of s.e.v. to do this to HY.v.3 
and P.V.Y., and of HY.v.3 to inhibit p.v.y., suggests some kind of relationship between them. 
This effect has been confirmed in many separate experiments, both in which plants have been 
infected with mixed inocula and in which plants previously infected with one or other of 
these vimses have been reinoculated with s.e.v. The only occasions when s.e.v. has failed 
to supplant these vimses has been in the winter in bad growing conditions when plants 
infected with HY.v.3, and already in a wilted condition, were reinoculated. 

The replacement of p.v.y. in actively growing leaves by s.e.v. and HY.v.3 ^ followed 
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clearly by testing sap serologically at various intervals after reinoculation. This is shown in 
Table 4. Plants that had been infected with p.v.y. for 13 days, when they^ showed typical ' 
symptoms and their sap reacted at i in 4 with virus Y antiserum, were divided into three. 
One set was left as a control, another inoculated with s.E.v., and the third inoculated with 
Hy.v.3. At S) 9 > 15 21 days samples were taken from young leaves, their saps expressed 

and tested for their precipitation with antisera (Table 4). 

When fairly large plants are infected with S.E.V. only the young, actively growing leaves 
develop symptoms, the mature leaves remaining apparently healthy and virus-free. Simi- 
larly, if plants that have been infected with p.v.y. for some time are reinoculated with s.E.v. 
only the young leaves develop symptoms of etch, the old ones retaining the mild vein- 
banding symptoms. When sap is taken from such plants and tested serologically, that from 
the upper leaves reacts with s.E.v. antiserum and not with virus Y antiserum, whereas that 
taken from the older leaves reacts with virus Y antiserum and not s.E.v. antiserum. 


Table 4. Change in serological reaction when plants infected with potato virus Y are 
reinoculated with severe etch virus or Hyoscyamus virus 3 

Antiserum 





P.V.Y. 

A* 




s.E.v. 




HY.V.3 



Dilution of antigen ... 
Antigen Time 

' ih 

1/2 

1/4 

1/8 ' 

' i/i 

1/2 

1/4 

I/s' 

' i/i 

1/2 

1/4 

i/g' 

P.V.Y., control 

5 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


9 

+ + + + 

+ + + 

■f + 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


15 

+ + + + 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ . 

~ 


- 



- 

- 

- 


21 

+ + + + 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 



- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

Reinoculated 

s 

+ + + 

+ + 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

with s.B.v. 

9 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


IS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ + 4 - + 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


21 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

+ + + + 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reinoculated 

5 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

with HY.V.3 

9 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 

- 

- ■ 

- 



- 

- 

- 



15 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 


+ + + 

4 - 4 - 

4 - 

- 


21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

+ + 4 - + 

4 - 4 * 4 - 

4 - 4 - 



The time is given as days after inoculation. + indicates specific precipitate ; - indicates no precipitate. 


Whether the presence of s.E.v. suppresses p.v.y. and HY.v.3 completely, or only greatly 
reduces them, cannot be stated definitely, although the former seems more probable. Sap 
from reinoculated plants, and from plants inoculated with virus mixtures, has been 
precipitated with ammonium sulphate, a treatment known to concentrate p.v.y. and 
HY.V.3 (Bawden & Pirie, 1939), and then tested against antisera. Although this treatment 
concentrated the s.E.v. eight times, for the precipitin titre went up from 1/8 to 1/64, the 
preparations still failed to react with antisera to p.v.y. or HY.v.3. Similarly, attempts to 
demonstrate these two viruses in the young leaves of plants inoculated with them and s.E.v. 
by means of aphides have failed. A large number of transmissions have been made from 
such leaves but all of them gave s.E.v. alone. That some infections with p.v.y. or HY.v.3 
might have been expected if they were present in these leaves is indicated by the fact that 
when leaves were rubbed over their whole surfaces with mixtures of s.E.v. and these, p.v.y* 
and HY.V.3 could frequently be recovered by means of aphides. Thus from plants infected 
with such mixtures, aphides fed on the inoculated leaves sometimes transmitted s.E.v, and 
sometimes either p.v.y. or HY.v.3, but from the leaves that became infected by systemic 
spread they transmitted only s.E.v. 
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Properties in vitro 

In all the tests made s.E.v. behaved very like p.v.v. and HY.v.3. 

Dilution end-point. Infections with s.E.v. were rarely obtained at dilutions of crude sap greater 
than 1/5000, and with m.e.v. the dilution end-point was usually around i/iooo. Stanley & Loring 
(1938) found that the virus content of turkish tobacco was nearly twice that of N, glutinosa. We have 
found no such difference between White Burley tobacco and N. glutinosa. When saps from plants of 
these two species, which had been infected for the same length Of time, were tested on opposite half- 
leaves for their infectivity over a range of dilutions they gave no significant differences, and they gave 
the same precipitation end-point when tested serologically. 

Thermal inactivation point. Heating crude s.E.v. sap for 10 min. at 58® C. rendered it non-infective, 
and heating for this time at temperatures between 52 and 58° C. greatly reduced infectivity. m.e.v. was 
completely inactivated by 10 min. heating of crude infective sap at 54° C. 

Longevity. After 5 days’ storage at room temperature the infectivity of s.E.v. sap had fallen to less 
than i/ioo of the original, but complete inactivation was not obtained until 13 days. In picked leaves 
left to dry at room temperature, the virus survived a little longer, but was inactive after 24 days. Sap 
from plants with mild etch was completely inactive after 8 days at room temperature. Loss of 
infectivity on heating or ageing is a gradual process, and it is to be expected that the time required 
for complete inactivation will be affected by virus content. It is probable that the differences in the 
thermal inactivation points and longevities of s.E.v. and m.e.v. are a reflexion of their differing concen- 
trations rather than of differences in stability. 

Filterability. s.E.v. in sap clarified by centrifugation passed through a Pasteur-Chamberland filter 
candle, but not through L^. Attempts to filter the virus through L3 and candles were made at 
various pH values, but all failed, although it was found that adjusting the pH to 7 or higher greatly 
facilitated the passage of the virus through beds of diatomaceous earth. 

Effect of trypsin. When trypsin was added to preparations of s.E.v. their infectivity was immediately 
reduced, the reduction being proportional to the amount of trypsin added. When incubated with 
trypsin under conditions in which the enzyme is proteolytically active no further fall in activity occurred. 
The fall in infectivity on mixing was not reflected by a similar fall in the serological activity, which 
also remained constant during incubation. Thus s.E.v. behaves towards trypsin like all other plant 
viruses that have been tested, with the exception of potato virus X (Bawden & Pirie, 1939). The 
enzyme does not hydrolyse the viruses, but its presence in the inoculum greatly reduces infectivity. 

Partial purification, s.E.v, is readily absorbed on to other materials, and any treatment causing a 
large precipitate in infective sap also causes loss of virus. The precipitates that separate when acid or 
alcohol is added carry with them all the virus, that caused by freezing carries most of it, and the least 
loss during clarification of crude sap is produced by the addition of sufficient NajHPO^ to cause 
flocculation. The instability of s.E.v., coupled with this loss by absorption, makes its rigorous purifica- 
tion extremely difficult by precipitation methods, but partially purified and greatly concentrated 
preparations can be made by the following method. After clarification by the addition of NagHPOi 
and centrifuging, the infective sap is two-fifths saturated with ammonium sulphate. The brown 
precipitate is spun off, suspended in a volume of water equal to about one-fifth of the original sap, 
brought to pH 7, and centrifuged to free from insoluble material. The supernatant fluid is one-fifth 
saturated with ammonium sulphate and centrifuged. The precipitate contains some of the virus, but 
most remains in the supernatant fluid, which is then two-fifths saturated with ammonium sulphate 
and again centrifuged. This precipitate is taken up in water, adjusted to about pH 7 8 with alkali, 
and then incubated for 3 hr. with 0-3 % trypsin. After centrifuging, the preparation is again one-fifth 
saturated with ammonium sulphate and the precipitate formed removed by centrifugation. The virus* 
is precipitated from the supernatant fluid by the addition of more ammonium sulphate, spun off and 
dissolved in water. Using this method preparations have been made which showed definite anisotropy 
of flow, and which reacted with antiserum up to dilutions of 1/512. They were always brown and 
contained too much impurity for analytical figures to be of any value as an indication of the chemical 
nature of the virus. However, the preparations behaved so similarly to those of p.v.y. and HY.v.3 
(Bawden & Pirie, 1939) that it is reasonable to assume that s.E.v. is also a nucleoprotein with asym- 
metrical particles. As with these two viruses, it seems that the processes of purification used for s.E.v. 
lead to a decrease in infectivity without a corresponding loss of serological activity, for these highly 
active antigenic preparations were always much less infective than crude infective sap. Also, on storage 
their infectivity rapidly declined whereas their serological activity decreased much more slowly. This 
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method failed to produce concentrated preparations of M.E,y., probably because of the smaller virus 
content of sap, which would make the losses by absorption on iht discarded precipitates so much more 
important. 

Discussion 

The main point arising from this work that calls for discussion is the relationship between 
the etch viruses and potato virus Y and Hyoscyamus virus 3. The two etch viruses arc 
clearly strains of the same virus, related to one another in the same manner as are, for 
example, tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic viruses, for they contain common antigens and 
plants infected with one are protected against infection by the other. The relationship of 
S.E.v. with p.v.Y. and HY.v.3, however, seems to differ from any previously recognized. The 
three viruses are transmitted by insects in precisely the same manner, falling into the group 
called * non-persistent* by Watson & Roberts (1939), and have essentially similar physico- 
chemical properties. Yet they are not serologically related and plants infected with p.v.y. 
or HY.v.3 are not protected against S.E.v. They cannot, therefore, be regarded as related 
strains in the sense in which the phrase is at present applied to viruses. However, the fact 
that plants infected with S.E.v. are protected against infection with p.v.y. or HY.v.3, and 
plants with HY.v.3 protected against p.v.y. suggests some fairly close relationship between 
the three, for when any of these is transmitted to plants already infected with a virus with 
quite dissimilar properties, for example, potato virus Z, it enters and multiplies as in healthy 
plants. If words coined for use with higher organisms can legitimately be applied to viruses, 
M.E.v. and S.E.v. can probably be regarded as recently derived varieties of a single species, 
and the etch viruses, p.v.y. and HY.v.3 as separate species of the same genus. It is possible 
that other viruses of the non-persistent group, e.g. cucumber virus i and potato virus 
which also have similar properties in vitro, will be found to be related to S.E.v., p.v.y. and 
HY.v.3 same manner. 

In previous work on the ability of one virus to protect plants against infection with others, 
serological methods could not be used, for only serologically related viruses were known to 
interact in this manner. The work mainly consisted in demonstrating that a virus causing 
a mild disease protected plants against serologically related viruses causing more severe 
symptoms, although that the protection is reciprocal has occasionally been shown (Bawden, 
1939). If either one of a pair of such related viruses is established in a plant the other 
is unable to develop, but if the two are inoculated together to a healthy plant both usually 
enter and multiply, the resulting symptoms being a compromise between those caused by 
the two viruses acting alone. The interactions of S.E.v. and m.e.v. provide another illustration 
of this well-known phenomenon. The interactions of S.E.v., p.v.y, and hy.v,3 differ from 
those of virus strains in three ways. First, the protection is not reciprocal, for although 
plants already infected with S.E.v. are protected against the other two, plants infected with 
these are not protected against the more severe disease caused by S.E.v. Secondly, when 
these viruses are introduced into plants together with S.E.v. they are unable to multiply 
detectably and the resulting symptoms are those of severe etch. Thirdly, even in plants in 
which they are well established they are suppressed and replaced by S.E.v. The mechanism 
underlying the protection afforded to a plant against one strain by previous infection with 
another is not yet established, but it is generally believed to be because the strains either 
utilize the same materials or the same sites for reproduction, and if one is already fully 
established the other is unable to multiply. Two possible explanations offer themselves for 
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the different interactions between s.e.v., p.v.y. and HY.v.3. Infection with s.e.v. may give 
rise to conditions in the plant that inactivate the other two viruses, although the viruses have 
such similar stabilities in vitro that it is difficult to imagine conditions which would inactivate 
these without also inactivating s.e.v. Alternatively, these three viruses may be as unstable 
and have as short an existence in vivo as in vitro, and in the plant they may be continually^ 
being destroyed, the content of active virus being kept reasonably constant by the continual 
production of new virus. Then, if these viruses are produced from the same materials or at 
the same sites, but have different affinities for these materials or sites, with s.e.v. having the 
greatest and p.v.y. the least affinity, these results can be interpreted. For when plants are 
inoculated with mixtures of the viruses, the constituent with greatest affinity will multiply 
more rapidly and usurp materials or sites needed by the others; and when plants already 
infected with a virus of small affinity are reinoculated with one of greater affinity, the original 
infecting virus will be replaced by the second as it becomes inactivated. The differences 
between the reciprocal protection afforded by strains of one virus and the interactions 
between these three serologically unrelated viruses can be interpreted on the basis that 
strains both utilize and have the same affinities for the same ‘virus-making^ sites or materials, 
whereas these viruses utilize the same materials but have different affinities for them. 

Although no appreciable differences have been found between thb properties of s.e.v., 
P.V.Y. and HY.v.3 vitro, they differ widely in their behaviour in the plant, s.e.v. causes 
the production of large numbers of inclusions in the nuclei and in the cytoplasm; HY.v.3 
causes large numbers of cytoplasmic inclusions, but none has been found in plants infected 
with P.V.Y. Bawden & Sheffield (1939) suggested that the inclusions formed by tobacco 
mosaic and related viruses might be insoluble complexes formed by the union of the viruses 
with host constituents. They could not suggest whether these constituents were normal 
plant products or abnormal ones produced as a result of virus activity. The three insect- 
transmitted viruses precipitate in such similar conditions in vitro that it is to be expected 
that any normal plant constituent which precipitates one would also precipitate the others. 
Therefore, if the view be adopted that the inclusions formed by s.e.v. and HY.v.3 are also 
insoluble virus-host complexes (a view supported by Sheffield's (1941) discovery that the 
inclusions are infective and chemically complex), it seems probable that the substances with 
which the viruses unite are not normal host constituents, but products specific to the 
particular infection. The different external symptoms caused by the three viruses show that 
they have different physiological activities and attack different materials in the plant; the 
different cytological pictures may be a further indication of these differences. 

Summary 

The symptoms of severe and mild etch are described ; plants suffering from either contain 
both intranuclear and cytoplasmic inclusions. Fewer and larger crystals are formed in the 
nuclei of plants with mild etch. Plants infected as seedlings with s.e.v. develop malformed 
leaves, in which the cytoplasmic inclusions crystallize to give rise to birefringent needles. 
M.E.V. protects plants against infection with s.e.v,; the two are serologically related, for 
antisera prepared against either reacted with s.e.v. Precipitation was not obtained with 
M.E.V., presumably because the virus content of sap is too small. 

Although not serologically related to potato virus Y or Hyoscyamus virus 3, s.e.v. has 
similar properties in vitro and is transmitted in the same way. The interactions of these 
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thrjce viruses in the plant suggests that they are related. Plants infected with either of the 
other viruses are not protected against s.E.v.i and those infected with p.v.y. are susceptible 
to HY.V.3, Plants infected with s.e.v., however, are protected against the other viruses, and 
those infected with HY.v.3 are protected against p.v.y. s.e.v. is able to suppress these two 
viruses when healthy plants are infected with a mixed inoculum, and to supplant them in 
tissues in which they are already established. Similarly, HY.v.3 can suppress and supplant 
P.V.Y. Possible interpretations are given for these results, s.e.v. has asymmetrical particles, 
for concentrated preparations showed anisotropy of flow. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6 

Fig. I. Tobacco leaf inoculated with s.e.v., decolorized and stained with iodine. Before treatment the leaf 
showed no sign of local lesions. 

Fig. 2. Tobacco leaf inoculated with s.e.v. showing local lesions of the necrotic ring type. 

Fig. 3. Tobacco leaf inoculated with s.e.v. showing diffuse chlorotic local lesions; 

Fig. 4. Young leaves of plants recently ihfected with S.E.V., showing vein clearing and necrotic etching. Note 
the symptoms spreading from the bases to the tips. 

Fig. 5. Leaf from a plant infected with s.e.v. for a month showing a general yellow mottling. 

Fig. 6. Epidermal cell from tobacco leaf infected with m.e.v., fixed in formol saline and stained with haema- 
toxyjin, showing a nucleus containing a single large crystal and the nucleolus, x 900. 

Fig. 7. Living epidermal cell from tobacco plant infected with M.E.V, showing a crystal with a definite cross 
suggesting a bi-pyramid shape, x 900. 

Fig. 8. Epidermal living cell from a malformed leaf of a tobacco plant infected with s.e.v. when a seedling. 
The cytoplasmic inclusion has crystallized and contains needles that are birefringent. x 900. 
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TRANSMISSION OF TOBACCO ETCH VIRUSES BY APHIDES 

By B. KASSANIS, Ph.D. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herh 

The fact that severe etch virus (s.e.v.) is transmitted by Myzus persicae Sulz. has already 
been recorded (Kassanis, 1939). This paper gives the results of more detailed studies on the 
relationships between tobacco etch viruses and their vectors. 

Most of the work was done with s.e.v. obtained from Dr W. M. Stanley, but comparative tests were 
made with die related mild etch virus (m.e.v.) supplied by Dr W.C. Price. The conditions of the 
insectary and methods of handling and culturing the aphides were similar to those described by Watson 
(1936, 1938). The aphides were raised on turnips and radishes, both of which are immune to the etch 
viruses. Leaves of medium size, cut from tobacco plants infected for at least 14 days, were used for 
the infective feeding, and young tobacco seedlings were used as test plants. The first symptom appears 
6-8 days after infection and usually not on all plants in the same day. The tirne probably depends on 
the part of the leaf in which the insect was feeding, so that the virus has to travel different distances 
to reach the central vein. Examination of the leaves infected by single aphides, by the iodine method, 
shows a retention of starch at the point of infection. 

Preliminary tests showed that aphides, fed for only 2 min. on an infected leaf, and transferred im- 
mediately to test plants, could infect them even if removed after 2 min. Thus the whole process of 
acquiring the virus and infecting a healthy plant can occur within 5 min., showing that there is no 
delay in transmission such as occurs with some viruses. These tests also showed that infection could 
be obtained readily with a single aphis, and in all the experiments described, unless otherwise stated, 
only one aphis per plant was used. The phrase ‘ percentage of infection ’ is the number of plants out 
of 100 infected by single aphides. 

In addition to M. persicae it was found that s.e.v. is transmitted by M. circumflexus (Buckt.), Aphis 
rhamni (Boyer), Aphis fahae (Scop.) and Macrosiphum gei (Koch,). 


Experimental 

Effect of variations in the length of preliminary starving and infective feeding times 

Watson (1938) showed that the percentage oi infection with Hyoscyamus virus 3 was 
greatly increased if aphides were starved before getting their infective feeding, provided 
the time of infective feeding was also short. Similar results have been obtained with both 
S.E.V. and M.E.V. Table i shows the summarized results of ii experiments with s.e.v. In 
each experiment forty-five plants were used, five each for nine different treatments. The 
treatments consisted of variations of from 0 to 4 hr. in the starving time before infective 
feeding and from 2 min. to i hr. for the infective feeding time. 

Increasing the preliminary starving time increases the percentage of infection. This effect 
disappears if the infective feeding time is itself increased, so that with an infective feeding 
time of I hr. the previously starved insects transmit no better than those receiving no 
preliminary starving period. The longer the time that aphides fed on the source of the virus 
the less likely were they to transmit, and when aphides that had been raised on infected 
tobacco plants were transferred to healthy plants the percentage of infection was very 
small. The most infections with single aphides occur when they have not fed for at least 
4 hr. and are then fed for only a few minutes on the infected plant. 

[ 238 ] 
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, Table 2 shows the summarized results of four replications of an experiment made to 
compare the transmission of m.e.v. by M, persicae with that of s.e.v. There were six treat- 
ments for each virus, and a total of thirty-five aphides was used for each treatment. The 
treatments consisted of a preliminary starving period of either 0 or 4 hr., combined with an 
infective feeding time of 2 min., i hr. or 4 hr. 

M.E.V. reacts to variations in preliminary treatment and in the length of the infective 
feedipg exactly like S.E.V., and the two viruses are equally readily transmitted. This differs 
from results obtained by Watson (1939) with mild and severe strains of Hyoscyamus virus 3. 
The severe strain gave a higher percentage of infection, which Watson correlated with the 
higher virus content of sap infected with this strain. The virus content of sap from plants 
with S.E.V. is also considerably higher than that from plants with m.e.v. (Bawden & Kassanis, 
1941), yet these two are transmitted to the same extent. 


Table i. Effect of mriattons in the length of preliminary 
starving and infective feeding times 

Infective feeding time 


Preliminary 

< 

A 

^ 


%of 

starving time 

2 min. 

15 min. 

I hr. 

Total 

infection 

None 

6 

5 

1 

12 

7*2 

I hr. 

22 

11 

3 

36 

21-8 

4 hr. 

32 

7 

1 

40 

242 

•Total 

60 

23 

S 

88 


% of infection 

36-3 

139 

30 




Table 2. Comparative transmission of s.e.v. and m.e.v. 


Preliminary 

Strain 

Infective feeding time 

i ^ \ 


. % 

starving time 

of virus 

2 min. 

I hr. 

2 hr. 

Total 

infection 

None 

S.E.V. 

2 

0 


2 

5 


M.E.V. 

3 

0 

— 

3 

8 

4 hr. 

S.E.V. 

16 

0 

0 

16 

45 


M.E.V. 

15 

I 

0 

16 

4.5 


Table 3. Effect of post-infection starving time 

Post-infection starving time 

Preliminary — a 

starving time None 15 min. i hr. 3 hr. 

None 14 % o 0 o 

4 hr. 52 % 49 % 34 % i7 % 

Effect of variations in treatment after the infective feeding 

Preliminary tests showed that not only was no incubation period necessary before the 
aphides could transmit s.e.v. but that they failed to transmit unless they were placed on test 
plants soon after removal from the, source of infection. Table 3 shows the summarized 
results of ten replications of an experiment made to determine how long M. persicae retained 
its infectivity after removal from the source of infection. In each replication fifty plants 
were used, five for each of the ten treatments. The treatments consisted of preliminary 
starving of either o or 4 hr., and variations in the period before being placed on the test 
plants of from 0 to 6 hr. All the aphides received an infective feeding period of 2 min. 


6 hr. 
o 
o 
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The results again show the effect of preliminary starving in increasing the percentage of 
infection, and also that the insects treated in this way retain their infectivity longer. Even 
thescj however, had completely lost their ability to infect healthy plants after 3 hr. 

It seemed possible that temperature might affect the length of time for which the aphides 
remained infective, and a comparison was therefore made with aphides kept at 3° C. after 
being fed for 2 min. on the infective plant. This experiment was repeated eight times. On 
each occasion 5 plants were used for each treatment, and the percentage of infection 
obtained is given in Table 4. These results can be contrasted with those of Table 3 obtained 
at a temperature of about 20° C. 

Here again the beneficial effects of a preliminary starving in increasing the length of time 
for which the aphides remain infective are shown, and also those of lowering the tem- 
perature. The effect of temperature may partly explain the variation in percentage of in- 
fection obtained at different seasons. Aphides, under optimal conditions for transmission, 
in the months of June-August gave 46 % whereas in the colder months of October- 
December they gave 59 %, although growing conditions for both plants and insects were 
less favourable. 


Table 4. Effect of post-infection starving time at 3° C. 

Post-infection starving time 

Preliminary , : ^ 

starving time None 15 min. i hr. 2 hr. 3 hr. 4 hr. 16 hr. 20 hr. 24 hr. 

None 12 % 15 % 10 % 2 % 5 % — — — — 

4 hr. — 37% — — — 22% 20% 10% 7% 

Watson & Roberts (1939) have shown that individuals of M. persicae remain infective 
with Hyoscyamus virus 3 longer if they are starved after their infective feeding than if they 
feed continuously. Aphides infective with s.e.v. behave similarly. Eight replications of an 
experiment were made in which insects, first starved for 4 hr. and then given an infective 
feeding period of 2 min., were allowed to feed for varying periods on a healthy plant before 
being transferred to the test seedlings. The percentage of infection obtained with insects 
left on the healthy plant for 2, 5, 15 and 30 min. was 35, 35, 2 and 0 % respectively. Thus, 
in contrast to the 3 hr. for which insects starved at room temperature remained infective, 
those feeding continuously lost most of their infectivity in 15 min. and all of it in 30 min. 

As the insects lose their infectivity so quickly, it is obvious that in natural conditions it 
must be unusual for one to infect more than one plant. To determine whether insects could 
infect more than one plant without further access to a source of infection, the following 
experiment was repeated three times, using 10 aphides each time. The aphides were given 
a preliminary starving period of 4 hr., fed for 2 min. on the source of infection, and then 
transferred to the first series of test plants. After 2-3 min. they were transferred to the 
second series of plants on which they were also allowed to feed for 2-3 min. Th^ were 
given similar short feeding periods on a third and fourth series of plants and left overnight 
on a fifth. Seven of the aphides failed to infect any of the test plants and the performances 
of the other twenty-three are recorded individually in Table 5, infected tests plants being 
shown by a -f . 

Only one aphis succeeded in infecting four plants and two aphides infected three plants. 
More infections occurred in the first set of test plants than in any other, but the total obtained 
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in the last four sets was greater than that in the first. One of the most striking results is 
that an aphis may fail to infect from one to four test plants on which it feeds and then infect 
the next. 

It seemed possible that aphides which had once become infective and then lost their 
infectivity might behave differently from other insects. To test this possibility the same 
aphides were used in an identical experiment done on consecutive days. Five aphides were 
used in each experiment and the experiment was repeated five times. The aphides were 
starved for 4 hr., fed for 2 min. on an infective plant and then transferred singly to Jiealthy 
test plants, on which they were allowed to remain overnight. The insects were then again 
starved, given an infective feeding of 2 min. and transferred to the second test plants. 


Table 5. Consecutive feedir^ on a series of five plants 


A 

0 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Total 18 


Consecutive healthy plants 


B C 
+ o 
o o 
+ o 
+ o 
o o 
o o 
+ o 
o o 
o o 
+ + 
+ o 
o o 
o + 

O 0 

o o 
o o 
o + 
o o 
o o 
o + 
+ + 
o o 
+ o 

8 5 


D E 
o o 
o o 
+ o 
O + 

o + 
o + 
o o 
o + 
o 4* 
o o 
0 + 
o o 
o o 
o 4- 

O 0 

o o 

O 0 

o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 
4- 4- 
2 8 


Total of 
infected plants 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 
I 

1 

2 

3 

I 

4 

41 


The total infections obtained on the first days were nineteen and on the second twenty- 
four. The records of the individual aphides showed that some transmitted on the first 
day but not on the second, some on the second but not on the first, and some on both 
days. The fact that an aphis transmitted on one day but not on another suggests that the 
failure to get 100 % infection in transmission tests with single aphides is not because the 
culture of aphides used contains individuals unable to transmit, but because of some other 
unknown factor. The fact that some aphides transmitted on both days also shows that 
having once been infective has no effect on future ability to transmit. 

Transmission from virus mixtures 

Aphides, given varying lengths of preliminary starving and infective feeding on plants 
infected with S.E.v. and tobacco mosaic virus, when transferred to healthy test plants have 
always no infections or infections with s.e.v. alone. 
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Bawdm & Kassanis (1941) showed that when s.e.v. is inoculated to tobacco plants mih 
Hyoscyamus virus 3, the latter appears to be suppressed and replaced by s.E,v»» for sap taken 
from young leaves of such plants reacts only with antiserum to s.E.v. Sinularly, the young 
leaves of plants inoculated with a mixture of the two viruses react serologically only with 
S.E.V. antiserum. In an attempt to get a more sensitive test for Hyoscyamus virus 3 than the 
serological one, aphides were fed on plants rubbed with a mixed inoculum, and then trans- 
ferred to healthy tobacco plants. Of the 130 test plants, ten developed symptoms typical 
of infection with Hyoscyamus virus 3 and thirty-three those of s.E.v. In this experiment 
no distinction was made between aphides fed on leaves actually rubbed with the inoculum 
and those fed on leaves with systemic infection. A second test was therefore made with 
200 aphides, 100 of which were fed on leaves rubbed with a mixed inoculum of s.e.v. and 
Hyoscyamus virus 3 and the other 100 on young leaves of these plants showing systemic 
symptoms. The results, given in Table 6, show that the aphides were able to recover 
Hyoscyamus virus 3 alone from the rubbed leaves but not from the others. It seems that 
in the rubbed leaves both viruses multiply, but that in those that become infected by 
systemic spread s.e.v. suppresses Hyoscyamus virus 3 almost completely. From leaves 
infected systemically with Hyoscyamus virus 3 alone, at least 50 plants would have been 

Table 6. Transmission from plants inoculated mth s.e.v. and Hyoscyamus virus 3 



Insects fed 

Insects fed 
on leaves 


on rubbed 

with systemic 


leaves 

infection 

Insects infected with Hyoscyamus virus 3 

16 

0 

Insects infected with s.e.v. 

39 

49 

Total 

55 

49 


infected by the aphides under the conditions of the experiment, and the fact that from these 
leaves none was infected is strong evidence that they contained little or no Hyoscyamus 
virus 3. * 

Discussion 

Thd results obtained with s.e.v. are very similar to those obtained by Watson & Roberts 
(1939) with Hyoscyamus virus 3, potato virus Y and cucumber virus I. The percentage of 
infection with^all is increased greatly by starving insects before feeding them on the source 
of infection and is greatly reduced if the period of feeding on the source of infection is 
increased. The only difference in the behaviour of s.e.v. and Hyoscyamus virus 3 is that 
aphides lose their infectivity even more rapidly with s.e.v. than with the latter, and con- 
sequently fewer plants can be Infected in succession by one aphid. As with Hyoscyamus 
virus 3, the time for which aphides remain infective is greater when they are fasting thari 
when they are feeding. 

Some workers, e.g. Doolittle & Walker (1928), suggest that vectors which rapidly lose 
their infectivity act purely mechanically, their stylets merely behaving as needles which 
become contaminated with virus while feeding on infected plants. The results described 
here, however, are difficult to fit to this hypothesis. If it were true, it would hardly be 
expected that aphides fed on plants infected with both S.E.V. and tobacco mosaic virus 
would regularly transmit only s.e.v., for the concentration of tobacco mosaic virus in the 
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sap is at least 100 times that of s.e.v., and it is transmitted mechanically much more easily. 
Nor would it be expected that infective insects fed successively on a series of healthy plants 
could fail to infect early ones and then infect later ones in the series. This fact suggests that 
the aphis is ejecting virus discontinuously and not merely having it absorbed by the plant 
from the outside of the stylets. Again, the theory of mechanical transmission cannot explain 
the great increase in the percentage of infectivity obtained* by using starved insects given 
a short infective feeding. 

The results with s.e.v. support the suggestion of Watson (1938) that the aphides ingest 
the virus and that in the aphis the virus comes into contact with something that inactivates 
it. Her earlier suggestion (1936) that the inactivation resulted from specific antibody 
formation seems unlikely, for inactivation with s.e.v. would seem to occur too quickly for 
antibody formation to be possible, and the fact that aphides which have lost their infectivity 
are as active as vectors as other aphides also tells against the view that they acquire any 
antibodies against the virus. Her later suggestion that the virus is inactivated by something 
that is secreted in greater quantity by aphides while feeding than while fasting, e.g. a pro- 
teolytic enzyme, would explain all the observed effects with s.e.v. 

Summary 

Severe etch virus is transmitted by Myzus persicae^ M, circumflexus^ Aphis rhamni^ 
A. f abac and M. Although the content of mild etch virus in sap is much less than that 

of S.E.V., both are transmitted to the same extent by M, persicae. The percentage of infection 
using single aphides is greatest with aphides that are starved for 4 hr. or more and then fed 
on the source of infection for 2 min. Continuous feeding on healthy plants or diseased 
plants greatly reduces the efficiency of the vector. The length of time for which aphides 
remain infective is also increased from 15 min. to a few hours if the aphides are starved 
instead of allowed to feed ; it is also greatly increased in starved insects if they are kept at 
low temperature. Provided the feeding time on each test plant is small, one aphis may 
infect up to four plants. 

I wish to thank Mrs M. A. Watson for much helpful advice. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE CYTOPLASMIC INCLUSIONS INDUCED 
BY THREE STRAINS OF TOBACCO MOSAIC VIRUS 

By B. KASSANIS, Ph.D. and F. M. L. SHEFFIELD, D.Sc. 
Rothamted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 


(With Plates 13 and 14) 

Intracellular inclusion bodies have been found in only about twenty of the hundred or 
so plant virus diseases which have been described in detail, but in these they have often 
proved a useful aid in diagnosis and differentiation. If a virus induces them in one host in 
which it causes mosaic symptoms, it usually induces their formation in all those hosts which 
. show such symptoms. They do not usually occur in plants showing necrotic symptoms or 
in carriers. The inclusions of different viruses often differ in morphology and show slight 
differences in physical and chemical properties, but those induced by any one virus have 
been fairly constant in form, subject only to slight modification by the host plant and to 
variation in quantity and distribution. However, in the summer of 1940, several new types 
of cytoplasmic inclusions were found in plants infected with each of three strains of tobacco 
mosaic virus: the ordinary tobacco mosaic (Johnson No. i), aucuba mosaic and enation 
mosaic viruses. 

In 1903, Iwanowski first described the inclusions in tobacco plants with mosaic. He 
described the amoeba-like bodies, of S-iOft diameter, which Goldstein (1926) later called 
X-bodies, and also the large plate-like crystals which become striated on treatment with 
dilute acids. Over a period of nearly 40 years this virus has been worked with, and its 
effects described by, many workers under varying conditions in several parts of the world. 
The phenomena observed have been interpreted in various ways but surprisingly few 
discrepancies exist in the accounts. Casual reference has sometimes been made to the 
occurrence of a few raphides in infected plants but otherwise descriptions have differed 
from Iwanowski’s only in giving greater detail. 

Enation mosaic virus has been less extensively studied. The intracellular inclusions when 
first examined at Rothamsted in 1936 were indistinguishable from those of tobacco mosaic 
virus, consisting of an’ amorphous protein X-body and of larger hexagonal protein crystals 
which were often fused side by side (Sheffield, 1939^; Bawden & Sheffield, 1939). This 
strain was carried on continuously through a series of hosts. Plants examined from time 
to time showed no variation until the summer of 1940. 

Aucuba mosaic virus had shown some slight variation before 1940. It differed from the 
other two strains in that instead of the amoeboid body, it produced large inclusions of 
sometimes 30 ju- diameter by the aggregation and fusion of particles of amorphous protein 
material, which were precipitated in the streaming cytoplasm. After some weeks crystals 
were formed within this body. Under some conditions, the amorphous body was not 
formed but crystals were formed directly. With the amorphous body was often found a long 
spike-like inclusion (Henderson Smith, 1930; Sheffield, 1931). This inclusion was present 
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in 1928 and occurred regularly in 1929 and 1930. For four years no records were made 
but in 1935 its disappearance was commented on and from that time, although it ^yas 
frequently sought, it was not again observed. The appearance of such spike-like bodies in 
very large numbers in a plant infected with tobacco mosaic virus led to the discovery of a 
large number of variations in the cytology of plants infected with any one of the three strains. 
This paper describes and discusses the new forms. 

Material 

When, early in September 1940, the plant suffering from tobacco mosaic was found not to be 
behaving typically, all other plants in the glasshouses infected with any of the three strains of virus 
were immediately examined. These, also, all contained atypical inclusions. Inoculations were then 
made to seedlings of tobacco, tomato and Solarium nodiflorum from these plants and also from dried, 
or purified, specimens of virus. The tobacco mosaic virus used came originally from Dr James 
Johnson, some had been carried on at Cambridge and some at Rothamsted for many years. Samples 
of both had been dried or purified at various times over a period of years. The aucuba mosaic virus 
came originally from Dr W. F. Bewley and had been maintained in the Rothamsted glasshouses for 
15 years. Specimens had been dried at a time when spikes were known to be present and also dried 
or purified when they were known to be absent. The enation mosaic virus was obtained from 
Dr G. C. Ainsworth in 1936 and has since been carried on in the Rothamsted glasshouses. Some of 
the inocula were kindly supplied by Mr F. C. Bawden and by Dr J. Henderson Smith. In all, over 
a dozen sources of virus were used. One or more sets of inoculations were made from each, a minimum 
of three plants being used for each inoculation. As the results obtained appeared to be independent 
of the sources of the inocula these are not given in detail. 

Most plants were kept in the glasshouse chambers, no attempt being made to control the amount 
of light or heat available. Early in October a few plants were kept shaded. Tobaccos were infected 
with tobacco mosaic virus and tomatoes with aucuba mosaic virus. Some of each group put in slight 
shade became etiolated, and some in dense shade became very stunted. 

Variations 

Crystalline inclusions 

Hexagonal crystals (Purdy Beale, 1937; Bawden & Sheffield, 1939) were produced by all three 
strains in all hosts and were found at some period in every plant examined. In tobacco and enation 
mosaics they appeared soon after the external symptoms. In the plants inoculated in May and J une 
with aucuba mosaic virus their appearance was long delayed as amorphous bodies were first formed 
and crystals were derived only from these (PI. 14, fig. la-c). In plants inoculated on 19 June and 
4 Sept, the bodies began to crystallize* in November. Plants inoculated with aucuba mosaic virus 
in October produced no amorphous bodies but crystals were present in November although no 
external symptoms were apparent. When plants were shaded from the time of inoculation with aucuba 
mosaic virus no amorphous bodies were formed but crystalline material appeared after about 7 weeks. 
Shaded plants inoculated with tobacco mosaic virus produced both amoeboid bodies and hexagonal 
crystals but not until 7 weeks after infection. The hexagonal crystals are striate in edge view but this 
is usually seen only through crossed Nicol prisms or on acidification. Occasionally the striations 
are very conspicuous even in crystals in untreated cells (PI. 13, fig. 5). This occurs usually in cells 
which in summer produced the more usual types of inclusions and in winter were forming rather 
unusual amorphous inclusions. 

Fibrous inclusions 

SpiM-libe bodies. These fine needle-shaped bodies had occurred regularly in plants infected with 
aucuba mosaic virus but had disappeared for some years. Raphides which have occasionally been 
mentioned in descriptions of tobacco mosaic disease were probably similar; these had never been 
found at Rothamsted. 

Early in September 1940 spike-like bodies were found in all the hosts which had been inoculated 
in May, June and July with any of the three virus strains. In S. nodiflorum infected with aucuba 
mosaic virus they were about as abundant as in 1929, usually one, occasionally more, occurring in 
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most of the hair cells and in every cell over large areas of the epidermis. In tobacco infected with 
tobacco mosaic virus they were very abundant, several being present in almost every epidermal cell 
(PL 13, fig. i). They appeared first in the hairs and in the epidermis a few days later. On 9 Sept, 
inoculations were made of all three strains, each obtained from several sources, to a large batch of 
tobacco plants. Spike-like bodies appeared in all those plants which developed systemic symptoms. 
Some of these plants were destroyed on 21 Oct.: others kept until the end of November ceased to 
produce this form of inclusion, which could then be found only in the older leaves. A few were 
found in S. nodiflorum inoculated on 19 Sept, with aucuba mosaic virus but otherwise none was found 
in plants inoculated later than 9 Sept, although they were present in all plants inoculated between 
May and that date. In November they were found to be disappearing even from the older leaves of 
plants in which they had been abundant. 

These inclusions were fine needle-shaped bodies with pointed ends and no facets. In length they 
are usually approximately equal to the longest dimension of the containing cell. Henderson Smith 
(1930) said that the spike ‘can sometimes be seen to be made up of a bunch of hair-like crystals, 
especially distinguishable at the ends’. Sheffield, who has worked with this virus since 1929, failed 
to observe this condition until these bodies reappeared in 1940. Careful examination between 
crossed Nicol prisms often revealed that the body consisted of a number of extremely delicate 
fibres lying parallel or twisted together. Slight acidification caused these fibres to separate and 
to become easily visible by transmitted light. Further acidification caused their dissolution. They 
were weakly birefringent (PI. 13, fig. 8), of the same sign as the cell wall, the refractive index 
being higher in the direction of the length of the fibre. They could be fixed in formol-saline or 
in saturated aqueous picric acid. 

Spindle-shaped bodies. Usually only one spindle-shaped body was found in a cell (PI. 13, fig. 7). 
It might be about the length of the cell or, if in a very long hair cell, might lie diagonally across one half 
of it. They were 10-15 the centre tapering to extremely fine ends which might be curved. 

I’hey consisted of aggregates of long fine fibres and might well have been composed of a number 
of the spike-like inclusions of various lengths packed closely side by side. When viewed between 
crossed Nicol prisms they were doubly refractive and their fibrous structure became more obvious. 
They were induced by all three virus strains but were not found in S. nodiflorum. They were seen 
in plants infected in summer but not in those inoculated later than 9 Sept. 

Masses of small needle-like fibres. With all three virus strains were found large numbers of fine 
needle-shaped bodies (PL 13, fig. 4). In shape, they resembled the spike-like bodies but were very 
much finer and shorter : usually their length was less than the width of a hair cell. When seen between 
crossed Nicol prisms they were weakly birefringent, the higher index being in the direction of the 
length. In size and appearance they were identical with the fibres formed by the acidification of the 
hexagonal crystals. Their position often suggested that they might be derived from these. The pYi 
of sap extracted from cells containing them was about 5 6 which is insufficiently acid to produce 
needle-like forms experimentally from striate material. They also resembled the birefringent para- 
crystals produced by precipitating the virus with acid below pH 4 or by addition of large quantities 
of salts (Stanley, 1936; Bawden & Pirie, .1937). The pH of the cell sap is too high and the salt content 
insufficient to cause the separation of these para-crystals in the living cell. It is known that the masses 
of needle-shaped bodies were sometimes derived from amorphous bodies of the aucuba type (PL 14, 
fig. 2 a) and also from a form of amorphous inclusion which will be dealt with later. Possibly they 
were also precipitated directly from the cell sap. Of this, it would be difficult to obtain conclusive 
evidence. They occurred most abundantly in summer but were found occasionally in winter in the 
older leaves of tomato plants inoculated in early summer. I'hey were not found in S. nodiflorum. 

Long curved fibres. Greatly elongated fibres were also found either alone in a cell or in association 
with any of the other forms of inclusion. Structurally they seemed to be similar to the spike-like 
forms but were several times as long as the cell, being curved and twisted within it. Often they 
were bent into the form of a figure 8 (PL 13, fig. 6). Some in long hair cells were calculated to be as 
much as 400 fz in length. Circles and tightly coiled fibres wound in the form of a sphere were 
occasionally found. Like other fibrous forms they were birefringent. They may be similar to the 
‘rings and figure 8’s’ described by Soukoff & Vovk (1938) as occurring in a mosaic disease of oats. 
They may be comparable to the mesomorphic fibres of as much as 2-5 mm. in length which separate 
from clarified sap from infected tobaccos standing at i'’ C. for several months (Best, 1937). These 
fibres were produced by all three strains. They seemed to occur most abundantly in tomato and were 
never found in S. nodiflorum. They were most abundant in summer but still persisted in winter in 
some of the older leaves of tomato plants which had been inoculated in early summer. 



Amorphous bodies 

Several different types of amorphous inclusion occurred. The amoeboid type characteristic of 
tobacco and enation mosaics was found in all plants infected with these two viruses. It is difficult to 
make a quantitative estimate but the general impression was that they were seen much less frequently 
than in plants previously examined. These bodies had never been found in plants infected with aucuba 
mosaic virus until 1940 when similar structures occasionally appeared (PI. 14, fig. 6). 

The large granular amorphous bodies characteristic of aucuba mosaic were formed in all plants 
showing systemic infection and inoculated before the end of September. Plants inoculated after that 
date produced no amorphous inclusions but gave striate material directly. These amorphous bodies, 
if viewed between crossed Nicol prisms soon after formation, are not birefringent but after some 
weeks they come to contain a large amount of doubly refractive material (PI. 14, fig. i a-c) : some of 
this usually takes the form of hexagonal crystals. In the summer of 1940, the bodies came to contain 
very large numbers of the small needle-like fibres often to the exclusion of all striate material (PI. 14, 
fig, 2 a). All stages could be ^een between bodies containing only amorphous material and those 
which were almost completely translated to needle-like fibres. Some amorphous material is always 
left; presumably it contains the chondriosomes and other substances known to be present in the 
amorphous bodies. In summer one amorphous body might give rise to both striate material and 
fibres but towards autumn usually striate material only was formed. The contents of such bodies 
are in motion : sometimes it is so slow as to be visible only after several hours* observation but at 
others it is very rapid. In the latter case it usually occurs in loosely packed bodies containing small 
.particles. Sometimes accompanying such disintegrating bodies of this type are found large numbers 
of smaller bodies bearing some resemblance to the amoeboid bodies of tobacco mosaic. They take 
the form of hyaline vesicles, usually spherical, and are not more than 10 jL4 in diameter. Each contains 
several highly refractive granules. These bodies either float in the cell sap or are carried rapidly in 
the cytoplasmic stream (PI. 14, fig. za-b). 

Until recently the only amorphous bodies which had been found in tobacco or enation mosaic 
infected plants had been of the amoeboid type. In December 1940 and the following weeks very 
large loosely packed masses of amorphous material were found (PI. 14, figs. 3-5). This material was 
sometimes mixed with fibres. The fibres and some of the other particles were birefringent. The 
material in the masses was often closely packed but sometimes a hyaline vesicle with a few granules 
gave very much the appearance of an aucuba mosaic body immediately after pricking (Sheffield, 
1939a). Also in the cell were often found large numbers of the small hyaline spherical bodies just 
described as occurring in aucuba mosaic. These usually contained highly refractive granules which 
were either spherical or rectangular. The contents of cells which contain these bodies are usually in 
such active movement that they are very difficult to photograph with an ordinary camera. The 
cytoplasm flowed rapidly carrying the smaller bodies with it. Particles within the large mass also 
moved. A small amount of striate material was sometimes found but more usually it was absent. 
In adjacent cells all the striate material was often found to have fused to a single mass. It is thought 
probable that these amorphous masses originate in striate material which has fused (as in PI. 13, fig, 4) 
and undergone a change. Masses of this type were found in tobacco and tomato with all of the three 
strains of virus. They occurred most frequently in old tomato leaves especially in the cells of the large 
hairs of the petiole. 

Discussion 

The variations recorded * cannot be due to mutation of the virus strain for almost identical 
results were obtained from dl three strains. Also inoculations were made from material 
preserved at different times over a period of 13 years. All inoculations made at the same time 
gave similar results. Further, when an infected plant was kept for some months the reaction 
of the later formed leaves was often different from that of the first formed leaves. 

Inclusions may be modified slightly in form according to the host containing them 
(Sheffield, 1931). Further evidence is now afforded of the influence of the host plant. 
In S. nodiflorum far less variation was shown than in other hosts: the greatest variety was 
shown by tomato, especially in the largest hair cells. It is possible that the conditions which 
control the form taken by the intracellular inclusions also to some extent control their 

^ Note added to proof. Every type of intracellular inclusion body described in this paper was observed again 
during the early summer of 1941. 
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distribution throughout the tissues of the host plant. Hirayama & Yuasa (1937), in Japan, 
reported the regular occurrence of inclusions in the guard cells of the stomata of plants in* 
fected with tobacco mosaic virus, but Sheffield (1936a) was unable to find them and thought 
that the differences might Be due either to the virus strain used or to the climatic conditions. 
The latter appears to be the more probable cause, for inclusions have now been foimd in 
the stomatal guard cells of one such plant grown at Rothamsted. Although they have 
frequently been found here in solanaceous plants infected with severe etch virus (Kassanis, 
1939; Sheffield, 1941) where large numbers of inclusions are found in almost every tissue 
of the plant, it is the first time that inclusions have been found at Rothamsted in the guard 
cells of any plant infected with a tobacco virus strain although they have often been looked 
for. Even in 1940 they occurred rarely and were found only in September in one tobacco 
plant which was inoculated in July with tobacco mosaic virus. They have not been found 
in plants infected with the aucuba or enation strains. 

Variations in the inclusions cap be correlated to some extent with growing conditions 
and also with external symptoms which are themselves modified by growing conditions. 
In Nicotiana glutinosay infection with any of these strains has always been confined to 
necrotic lesions around the points of entry of the virus and no intracellular inclusions are 
produced (Sheffield, 1936^). In tobacco, infection with aucuba mosaic virus may be 
localized when no inclusions are formed, or it may be systemic when inclusion bodies are 
many and various. With any of the strains, when external symptoms are very definite as 
in summer, inclusions are large, numerous and most varied. However, plants may show 
almost no external symptoms but still contain inclusions, which are then smaller, fewer and 
mostly of one kind. 

The plants inoculated during the last seven months and examined during the last four 
months of 1940 made it obvious that the form taken by the inclusions varies with the 
season, all new fibrous forms were produced during the summer and the modified amorphous 
forms occurred principally in winter in plants inoculated in early summer. As winter 
approached all plants tended to form striate material to the exclusion of other forms. It 
seems probable that the chief factors determining the form of the inclusions are light and 
temperature. These virus strains multiply most rapidly in quickly growing plants and in 
winter artificial light was often supplied. It was found some years ago that plants infected 
with aucuba mosaic virus sometimes formed striate material but never produced 
amorphous inclusions in winter unless given additional light. This was provided by means 
of I or I kW. electric bulbs with suitable reflectors over a period of 4-8 hr. during the 
night: such light was used every winter from 1930 to 1938. Although it was insufficient 
to produce the rapid growth usual in summer, amorphous inclusions were completely 
formed in about three weeks after inoculation. During May, June, August and September 
of 1940 the total hours of bright sunshine recorded at Rothamsted were well above the 
average for even that time of year (Table i). It was during these months that all the plants 
showing exceptional forms of inclusion body were inoculated : unfortunately no plants were 
kept in shade during these months. 

Comment has been made on the disappearance of the spike-like body for a period of 
years. It was present during the summers of 1928-30 and the amount of sunshine recorded 
was well above the average for the first two and just average for the third of these years. 
From 1931 to 1934 no records were made of the occurrence of the spike, so that it is possible 
that it disappeared and reappeared. In 1 93 1-2, the hours of bright sunshine were well below 
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the average, whilst in 1933 they far exceeded it. In 1935 the absence of the spike was 
recorded and it was not seen again until 1940 although it was frequently looked for during 
the intervening years. During these years sunshine was poor. If sunshine be the sole 
determining factor it is strange that so many forms of inclusion were found in 1940 and 
far fewer in 1929 when the actual hours of light were greater than in 1940. It seems probable 
that temperature is a second important factor. In 1940, whilst receiving more than the 
usual amount of light, plants were getting less heat than in previous years. During the 
summer of 1940, no artificial heating was supplied to the glasshouses, whilst in the winter 
of 1 940-1 they were heated only at night sufficiently to prevent damage from frost. Prior 

Table i. Hours of bright sunshine recorded at Rothamsted* 

Figures in italics show deviations from the averages which were taken over 48 years 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Totals 

Av. 

527 

70-0 

119-0 

152-4 

198-5 

205-2 

198-2 

187*7 

150-8 

105*9 

63*4 

43*6 

1547*4 

1928 

64’9 

100-2 

92-8 

127-3 

169-8 

230-0 

276-3 

193*0 

' 212*0 

126-5 

72-1 

48-9 

1713*8 


■\-I 2-2 

+ 50*2 

-26-2 

-25‘I 

-28-'] 

+ 24-5 


+ 5*5 

+ 6j-2 

+ 20-6 

+ 5-7 

+ .5*5 

+ 166-4 

1929 

39'5 

67-2 

184-7 

155*1 

261-0 

226-5 

243*7 

196-7 

206 -0 

1201 

780 

75*3 

1853*8. 


-13' 2 

- 2-8 

+ 65*7 

+ 2-7 

+ 62-5 

+ 21-5 

+45*5 

+ 9*0 

+ 55*2 

+ 14*2 

+ 14-6 

+ 51*7 

+ 306-4 

1930 

48*8 

59*1 

123*5 

114-8 

166-3 

242-6 

194-6 

226'0 

125-0 

134*9 

76-6 

31*2 

1543*4 


- 3'9 

-10*9 

+ 4*5 

-57*6 

- 32'2 

+57*4 

- 5*6 


-25-5 

+29-0 

+ 15*2 

-12*4 

- 4’o 

1931 

64-8 

65*4 

153*6 

115*7 

172*6 

198*0 

157*8 

155*6 

120-6 

118-4 

68*9 

40*5 

1431*9 



- 4'6 

+ 54*6 

-567 

-25*9 

- 7-2 

- 40'4 

-' 32 'I 

-30-2 

+ 12-5 

+ 5*5 

- 3 ’i 

-115*5. 

1932 

SO‘S 

67-6 

144*2 

131*3 

128-4 

215*5 

136*3 

191*5 

113-2 

104-1 

47*4 

56*2 

1386-2 


2'2 

- 2-4 

+ 25-2 

-21'I 

-yo'j 

+10' 3 

-61-9 

+ 5*cV 

- 3 r(’ 

- 1-8 

-i6'0 

+ 12'6 

-i6i-2 

1933 

70-4 

102*4 

196-9 

153*4 

168-2 

240*6 

246-2 

243*2 

183-3 

94*6 

51*3 

41-4 

1791*9 


+ 177 

+ 32‘4 

+ 77*9 

+ I'Q 

-50*5 

+55*4 

+ 48-0 

+ 55*5 

+J2-5 

-11*5 

-12‘I 

“ 2-2 

+244*5 

1934 

56-9 

96-1 

127-0 

120-8 

200-8 

184-9 

274*8 

180-4 

172-6 

85*0 

45*9 

20-9 

1566*1, 


+ 4'2 

+ 26-1 

+ 8-0 

-51‘*6 

+ 2-5 

-20'3 

+ 76-6 

- 7*5 

+ 21*5 

— 20'^ 

- 17’ 5 

-22-7 

+ 15*7 

193s 

467 

53:0 

134*3 

126-7 

193*8 

195-0 

280-1 

203-9 

149*9 

II2-I 

61-9 

47*5 

1604-9 


~ 6-0 

— ly-o 

+ 15*5 

-25-7 

- 4*7 

-10-2 

+<^1-9 

+ 16-2 

- 0*9 

+ 6-2 

- 1-5 

+ 5*9 

+ 57*5' 

1936 

49'6 

8ro 

86-0 

126-8 

177-0 

182-8 

120-9 

181-2 

84-4 

97*1 

46*3 

59*7 

1292*8 


- 3 'i 

+ II-0 

+ 55*0 

-2S'6 

-21' 5 

-22'4 

-77*5 

- 6-5 

~66'4 

- 8'8 

-17*1 

+ j6-j 

-254*6, 

1937 

44'4 

64-4 

104*5 

95*3 

158*3 

187-6 

126-1 

187-1 

1387 

78*3 

69-3 

24*1 

1278*1 


- 

- 5*6 

-14*5 

-57*J 

-40-2 

-17-6 

+ 27-9 

- 0-6 

- I 2 'I 

— 27-6 

+ 5*9 

-J9*5 

-269*3 

1938 

47*1 

67-0 

176*6 

157*1 

161-4 

203-1 

143*4 

151*1 

120-0 

117*7 

68-9 

45*4 

1458*8 - 


- 5-6 

- 5-0 

+ 57*6 

+ 4*7 

- 37-1 

- 2 'J 

- 54*'^’ 

-36-6 

-30-8 

+ ii'8 

+ 5*5 

+ j-5 

- 88-6 

1939 

45*7 

io6-o 

95*6 

164-8 

159*1 

205-2 

157*5 

151*7 

142-0 

90-0 

380 

44*2 

1399*8 


- 7-0 

+ 56*0 

+ 25*4 

+ 12-4 

-59*4 


-40-7 

-56-0 

- 8'8 

-i 5'9 

-25*4 

+ 0-6 

-147*6 

1940 

867 

22-5 

127-1 

124*0 

224-8 

267*9 

189-8 

191-1 

170-9 

93*9 

76*6 

41-2 

1616-5 


+54*0 

“47*5 

+ 5-j 

-28-4 

+ 26 '3 

+ 627 

- 8-4 

+ 5*4 

+ 20*1 

~12'0 

+ IJ-2 

- 2*4 

+ 69*2 


* This table was adapted from data published in the Annual Reports of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

to 1940, heat was provided all the time during the cooler months and at the time these 
observations commenced, it was turned off only during periods of exceptional heat during 
the summers. It is clear that a certain minimum of both heat and light is necessary for the 
formation jof inclusions, and it is possible that the form of these might be modified by 
changing the balance between the amounts of heat and light made available to the plants. 
It is not suggested that variation could not be brought about in other ways such as by the 
supply of nutrients available. This is however unlikely to be the cause of the variations 
recorded here as all the experimental plants described were grown in rather rich soil. 

If the type of inclusion body is controlled by environmental conditions, it would be 
expected that those new types now described would have been found previously by workers 
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in countries which have a greater amount of sunshine than is experienced here. Except 
the ‘raphides’ no fibrous forms have ever been mentioned. The amorphous bodies noted 
by Hirayama & Yuasa (1937) may be similar to those described in this paper. It is possible 
that other types have occurred but have been destroyed or distorted by the technique 
employed in examining infected cells. Most of the cytological observations on tobacco 
mosaic disease have been made on fixed material and the fibrous forms would be destroyed 
by any but the least acid fixatives. The new amorphous forms (PI. 14, figs. 2-6) would be 
extremely difficult to fix in the large vacuolated cells which usually contain them and would 
in all probability be misinterpreted. 

It has never been possible to find any differences between the hexagonal crystals usually 
produced by the three strains. These crystals and the more usual type of amorphous 
inclusion body induced by aucuba mosaic virus obviously contain some constituent in 
common. A variety of previously unrecorded forms has now occurred. These types are 
similar with all three virus strains. Moreover, they are often derived from pre-existing 
bodies of the better known types. It appears that, although they differ in morphology, there 
can be little essential difference between any of the inclusions formed- by these three 
virus strains* 

Summary 

According to previous accounts tobacco mosaic virus regularly induced striate material 
and amoeba-like inclusions and occasionally raphides in the host cells; enation mosaic virus 
gave striate material and amoeba-like A-bodies ; whilst aucuba mosaic virus induced either 
striate material or a large amorphous inclusion which later gave rise to striate material. 
A spike-like body recorded in the early descriptions of aucuba mosaic disease had not been 
seen for some years. In 1940, a variety of new forms were induced by all three strains. 
These new forms were mostly fibrous. The spike-like body reappeared, spindle-shaped 
bodies, masses of short needle-like fibres and extremely long coiled fibrous forms occurred. 
New amorphous forms were also found. All these arose either directly or from pre-existing 
inclusions of the previously recorded types. Variation in the inclusions produced is not 
due to mutation of the virus. The type of inclusion is to some slight extent determined by 
the host plant but seems to be largely controlled by the amount of light and heat available 
to the host. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 13 AND 14 

All preparations were made from unstained living material. PI. 13, figs, i and 2, are epidermal strippinj^: 
all other figures show parts of hair cells from petiole or lamina. All photographs were taken with a Leitz 
MSkam camera. A Leitz 6L objective (N.A. 0-65) was used in conjunction with a Leitz 10 x periplanatic 
ocular giving a magnification of 450 x on the negative. Contact prints are reproduced without alteration 
in size. The source of illumination is given in brackets after the description of each figure : ‘ MV ’ signifies 
a mercury vapour lamp, and ‘ Monla’, a Leitz lamp of that name; the numbers refer to Wratten filters. 

Plate 13 

Fig. I. Tobacco infected with tobacco mosaic virus. Long spike-like bodies, plastids and a few crystalline 
inclusions are seen, (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 2. Tobacco infected with tobacco mosaic virus. Spike-like bodies and small crystalline inclusions are 
present in the guard cells of the stomata. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 3. Tobacco infected with tobacco mosaic virus. A crystalline inclusion and a mass of long fibres 
occupy the centre of the cell. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 4. Tobacco infected with tobacco mosaic virus. A mass of needle-like fibres is present; lying against the 
cell wall is a hexagonal crystal which in edge view appears rectangular; in the centre is a shapeless mass 
formed by the aggregation of hexagonal crystals. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 5. Tomato, 8 months after infection vyith enation mosaic virus. Hexagonal crystals in edge view show 
distinct striations although untreated with acid. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 6. Tomato infected with aucuba mosaic virus. Long fibres curve to form a figure 8. (Monla, 58 and 22.) 
Fig. 7. Tomato infected with aucuba mosaic virus. A spindle-shaped body appears to be an aggregation of 
long spike-like fibres. (Monla, 58 and 22.) 

Fig. 8. Tomato infected with aucuba mosaic virus. A long doubly refractive fibre lies parallel to the cell wall 
and close to it. (Monla, between crossed Nicol prisms.) 

Plate 14 

Fig. I a. Tomato infected with aucuba mosaic virus. An inclusion body (approx. 70 /x diam.) contains 
, amorphous material and a few small crystals. (Monla, 58 and 22.) 

Fig. ih. Inclusion in fig. la, seen between crossed Nicol prisms; the crystals and a little of the granular 
material are birefringent. (Monla, between crossed Nicol prisms.) 

Fig. I c. As fig. I by 30 hr. later. More birefringent material is apparent. 

Fig. 2 a. Tomato infected with aucuba mosaic virus. A large amorphous body gives rise to fine needle-likc 
fibres and also to hyaline spherical bodies, each containing a few highly refractive granules. (Monla, 
58 and 22.) 

Fig. 26. Another part of the cell shown in fig. za. Large numbers of small hyaline spheres each containing 
a few granules fioat in the cell sap. (Monla, 58 and 22.) 

Fig. 3. Tomato, 8 months after infection with enation mosaic virus. A large mass seems to consist of amorphous 
material and small hyaline spheres, some of which contain minute round or rectangular particles: from 
the mass project hyaline bodies. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 4. Tomato, 7 months after infection with tobacco mosaic virus. A body is partly hyaline and partly 
contains granular material. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 5. Tomato, 8 months after infection with enation mosaic virus. An indusion is very similar to that 
shown in fig. 4: hyaline bodies also are present. (MV, 62.) 

Fig. 6. Tomato, infected with aucuba mosaic viru9. The cell contains an amoeboid body similar in appearance 
to the JV-hodies of tobacco and enation mosaics : part of a long fibre also seen. (Monlav 58 and 22.) 

{Remvid 18 March 1941) 
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IL— THE CYTOPLASMIC AND NUCLEAR INCLUSIONS 576 . 807.71 
ASSOCIATED WITH SEVERE ETCH VIRUS. 

By P. M. L. Sheffield, D.Sc. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

Thbee Plates. 

Introduction. 

Although over 100 plant virus diseases have been described, in less than 
one-fifth of these have abnormal inclusions been described. No doubt they 
occur in some others, but in many they have not been found, although an 
extensive search has been made. This is in striking contrast to virus diseases 
of animals, in almost all of which inclusions have been found. In the animal 
diseases inclusions in the nuclei are as common as those in the cytoplasm. In 
plant diseases, on the other hand, there had been no convincing demonstra- 
tion of intranuclear inclusions until recently, when Kassanis (1939) found 
intranuclear crystals to be a constant symptom of infection with severe etch 
virus. Kassanis compared these in size, stability, and staining reactions 
witli the intranuclear inclusions of the polyhedral disease of silkworms. He 
also found many cytoplasmic inclusions of the same type as the amorphous 
bodies produced by some strains of tobacco mosaic and some other plant 
viruses. This paper describes some further properties of the two kinds of 
inclusions induced by severe etch virus. 


Material and Methods. 

Most of the work was done with Nicotiana iabacum var. White Burley, 
but N, ghUinosa and Hyoscyamus niger were also used. 

Living tissues were usually examined by transmitted light, but occa- 
sionally dark ground illumination or polarized light was used. 

Micrurgical methods, similar to those employed in the examination of 
some of the inclusions produced by strains of tobacco mosaic virus (Sheffield, 
1939), were used. 

Microtome sections of many different tissues were examined. The fixative 
used for most of these was Champy’s fluid, which was known to give good 
results with these hosts (Sheffield, 1933). Kassanis (1939) stated that the 
plate-like crystals were destroyed by acetic acid, so fixatives containing this 
were at first avoided. It was later found to be true of only very high con- 
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centrations of acid, and then Bonin’s fixative and also Allen’s modification 
were used with good results, but the chondriome was, of course, not pre- 
served. Formol-saline as suggested by Kassanis gave only poor results when 
material was fixed in bulk. It was found to be a little more successful but 
not very good for epidermal strippings. As Kassanis found, Kull’s staining 
method gave very spectacular results, and this was used for many of the 
preparations. In attempts to differentiate between the various normal and 
abnormal cell constituents many staining combinations were used. These 
are detailed in Table III (p. 89). 

Attention might be drawn to one of them. Difficulty is often experienced 
in differentiating between the nucleus and cytoplasmic inclusion bodies. 
Peulgen’s reagent with a counterstain is often used for this purpose, as the 
nucleus invariably stains with leuco-basic fuchsin whereas all the virus 
inclusions in plants yet tested fail to do so. Carbol fuchsin (basic fuchsin in 
phenol) differentiated in picric acid in clove oil provides a similar but further 
differential stain for some bodies. It was first used for plants infected with 
severe etch virus when the nucleus stained red and the amorphous inclusions 
yellow. Similar results were obtained with hosts infected with aucuba and 
tobacco mosaic and with Hy. Ill virus. Actually it is not as good for severe 
etch material as some others, for the red of the chromatin tends to be rather 
diffuse and to obscure the pale yellow of the intranuclear inclusions. 

Description. 

Morphology , — The amorphous bodies look like those induced by aucuba 
mosaic or Hyoscyamus III viruses. When first formed they are diffuse but 
later become more compact. Generally they are larger than the inclusions 
of aucuba mosaic and are more often ovoid than spherical (PI. I, figs. 2-8). 
This is probably often a sequel to their large size, the width of the cell being 
insufiScient to contain them if they were spherical. Soon after infection 
small granules appear in the cytoplasm, and the bodies are built up by these 
coalescing in the same way as the amorphous bodies produced by aucuba 
mosaic or Hy. Ill viruses. Usually they do not become vacuolate ; when 
they do it is at a late stage preparatory to dissolution (PI. I, fig. 6). They 
are less homogeneous than the aucuba mosaic bodies and obviously consist 
of large numbers of minute particles, many of which are doubly refractive 
when viewed between crossed Nicol prisms. The bodies are more stable 
than those of aucuba mosaic, which are immediately destroyed by pressure 
on the cell wall in the region of the body (Shefi&eld, 1939). Such treatment 
causes the dispersal of the particles composing the severe etch body but not 
their dissolution (PI. Ill, fig. 5). The aucuba mosaic inclusion is imme- 
diately destroyed by pricking. Within a few seconds it either disappears 
or else a hyaline vesicle is formed which disappears in the course of a few 
minutes. By contrast a microneedle can be thrust into or through a severe 
etch inclusion with no apparent effect (PI. Ill, fig. 3). By micromanipula- 
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tion such a body can be divided into portions, each of which will then persist 
unchanged (PI. Ill, fig. 4). 

The intranuclear inclusions take the form of rectangular (often square) 
plates (PI. I, figs. 3 and 7 and PL II, fig. 4). When first formed their sides 
may be as little as Ifi in length (PL I, fig. 7). They increase in size, and 
their increase would seem to be analogous to the growth of crystals in a 
saturated solution. Some grow until they can only just be accommodated 
within the nucleus, their sides then measuring about lO/a. They are extremely 
thin, the largest being less than in thickness. Because they are thin a 
large number can be packed within a single nucleus. The nucleus of a very 
young cell may contain only a single small crystal (PL I, fig. 7), but in adult 
cells several usually occur together (PL I, figs. 2-5). Kassanis (1939) has 
described 15 within one nucleus, and it is difficult to count a greater number 
than this by direct observation of the nucleus within the cell. In nuclei 
that were withdrawn from adult cells by a micro-needle and then either 
torn to pieces or immersed in water until the nucleus burst open, however, 
more than 80 crystals were often found in one nucleus. The crystals with- 
stand much maltreatment. They can with difficulty be crushed by pressure 
from the tip of a microneedle, when they leave a shapeless mass. 

Mode of Formation , — The time of the first appearance of inclusions varies 
with the age of the plant and with the conditions of growth. Under poor 
light conditions and at low temperatures the production of inclusions, as of 
many symptoms, may be inhibited or considerably delayed. The intra- 
nuclear inclusions always appear before the cytoplasmic ones. In the 
summer rubbed leaves usually show yellow lesions within five days, and on 
the sixth day the veins of younger leaves become cleared. At this time no 
abnormalities can be seen, either in the nuclei or in the cytoplasm. On the 
following day as many as a dozen crystals may be counted in many of the 
nuclei. At the same time, the cytoplasm is seen to be very conspicuous and 
its streaming greatly accelerated, and minute, highly refractive particles can 
be seen in it (PL I, fig. 1). These particles are carried in the cytoplasmic 
stream, and when they meet they fuse and large masses are quickly built up. 
The process is often much more rapid than with aucuba mosaic virus. Single 
large masses may be produced within two days of the appearance of external 
symptoms. These become slightly more compact and usually assume an 
ovoid form, although the surface often remains irregular. Cells of Hyoscyamus 
niger infected with severe etch virus behave similarly to those infected with 
aucuba mosaic virus, the inclusions often remaining as a number of diffuse 
masses spread throughout the cell. 

Kassanis (1989) had found both cytoplasmic and intranuclear inclusions 
to be absent from the growing points. It seemed possible that, if the develop- 
ment of the cell were followed from the meristematic stage until it reached 
maturity, some information as to the origin of the intranuclear inclusions 
might be derived. 

In the leaf of the healthy tobacco plant the cells remain meristematic 
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only until the leaf is about 3 mm. in length. After this no nuclear or cell 
division occurs and growth is due to increase in size and separation of the 
cells. When meristematic, the cells are small and closely packed. Each 
contains a nucleus which occupies a large portion of the centre of the cell. 
It is surrounded by viscous cytoplasm with numerous tiny vacuoles. By 
appropriate methods chondriosomes and proplastids can be demonstrated in 
the cytoplasm. When mitosis and cytokinesis cease, the cells enlarge and 
assume the form appropriate to their function. The nuclei do not enlarge, 
nor does the amount of cytoplasm appear to increase. The vacuoles increase 
in size and join together until thin layers of cytoplasm line the walls and 
surround the nucleus and a few strands cross the vacuoles. At the same time 
in certain cells the plastid primordia develop gradually into plastids. 

In plants infected with, severe etch virus the meristematic growth of the 
young stem and leaves appears to be quite normal. After the telophase of 
the last division, when the nuclear membrane is reformed and the chromo- 
somes commence to lose their identity, several smaU nucleoli appear in close 
contact with certain of the chromosomes. As the nucleus passes into the 
resting stage these nucleoli fuse together to form usually a single large body, 
but occasionally two, or, more rarely, three. It is when the nucleoli are 
appearing in the reconstituted nucleus following the last meristematic division 
that the first cytological abnormalities are observed in infected plants. At 
the same time small plate-like bodies appear in the nuclei and rapidly increase 
in size and number. They appear to crystallize from the cell sap and are 
not formed in contact with chromosomes, as are nucleoli. 

In many of their reactions the crystals behave similarly to the nucleoli. 
It therefore seemed possible, especially as the former appear almost imme- 
diately after the latter, that the intranuclear inclusions were formed at the 
expense of the nucleoli. But the production of crystals does not result in 
any diminution in the number or size of the nucleoli, and in adult cells 
containing many large crystals the nuclear structure seems to be otherwise 
exactly as in the cell of the healthy plant. It then seemed possible that 
infection resulted in an excessive production of nucleolar material, but their 
staining reactions (Table III) show that although the two substances are 
similar they are not identical. 

Besides inducing crystal formation, infection may also induce further 
mitoses. These usually follow Yapidly on what would normally be the final 
cell division but sometimes occur in cells already differentiated. When, 
after the prophase, the nuclear membrane disappears the crystals are then 
thrown out into the cytoplasm. Apart from lagging of some of the chromo- 
somes at anaphase the division appears to be quite normal until the telo- 
phase. Then the daughter nuclei are reconstituted in the usual way but no 
cell plate is formed across the centre of the spindle and cell division does not 
occur. A similar karyokinesis which is not followed by cytokinesis occurs 
in Nicotiana glutinosa, when necrotic lesions are formed as a result of rubbing 
the leaf surfac^e with suspensions of strains of tobacco mosaic virus (ShefiBeld, 
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1936). Such divisions result in the production of binucleate cells. As soon 
as the daughter nuclei are reconstituted, further crystals appear in them. 
The crystals released from the parent nucleus remain for a time in the cyto- 
plasm. It is not known whether they later dissolve, but such bodies were 
found only occasionally in adult cells. If all persist it would be expected 
that they would be observed more frequently. 

In some respects these nuclear inclusions seem comparable to the protein 
crystals which occur regularly in the nuclei of certain healthy plants. In the 
case of Bivina, Stock (1892, cf. Tischler, 1934) was able to induce the pro- 
duction of similar but extranuclear crystals by giving excessive nitrogen. 
Tobacco plants were therefore given a weekly top dressing of 0*6 gm. NaNOg. 
In some the dressings began before inoculation, in others at the time of, and 
in others, after infection. In no case was the formation of extranuclear 
inclusions induced. In some cases the treatment caused the cytoplasm to 
become increasingly conspicuous. 

Distribution . — Inclusion bodies are often confined to certain tissues. 
Those of aucuba mosaic are most prevalent in the tegumentary tissues (Shef- 
field, 1931). They occasionally occur in the palisade parenchyma but rarely 
in other tissues. They are not found in the meristem. Those of tobacco 
mosaic are more widespread, and occur even in actively growing tissue 
(Goldstein, 1926), as also do those of mosaic-infected dahlia plants (Gold- 
stein, 1927). Those induced by Hy. Ill virus which bear many similarities 
to severe etch are relatively numerous and occur in many tissues. This 
similarity extends to the amorphous inclusions caused by severe etch virus 
which are numerous in all tissues. Often the cells containing them do not 
attain their full size. As they are usually contained by almost every cell 
over large areas of tissue, an uneven growth follows, resulting in deformity 
of individual leaves and stunting of the plant. 

The intranuclear inclusions of severe etch virus are even more widespread 
than any other virus inclusions so far recorded. The intranuclear inclusions 
in animals infected with viruses are usually confined to certain organs but 
those of severe etch occur in almost every tissue and are contained by most 
of the cells. Both types of inclusion are rare in v6ry old tissues but are 
abundant in all those tissues which were in an actively growing condition at 
the time of inoculation or which were produced after infection. Neither type 
occurs in the tissue which is normally meristematic, although intranuclear 
inclusions are found in cells where mitosis is abnormally induced. Both 
types occur in tegumentary tissues, including the hairs, epidermal cells, and 
guard cells of the stomata, and in the assimilating tissue and general ground 
tissues of the leaf, stem, and root. In the vascular bundles they have not 
been found in the xylem vessels but are prevalent in xylem parenchyma and 
phloem. In the sepals and petals both types occur as frequently as in the 
leaves. In all these organs intranuclear inclusions are found in almost 
every cell and amorphous inclusions in many of them. 

Because the inclusions of severe etch were found to be so widespread a 
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special examination was made of the reproductive organs. Inclusions of 
both types occur frequently in the filaments and more rarely in the anther 
walls, but none was observed in the tapetum. Neither do they appear to be 
formed in the pollen-mother cells, nor in the pollen grains either before or 
after nuclear division. They are abundant in the ovary wall, also in the 
style, but although they occur just below the stigma they were not found in 
the cells composing it. They could not be found in young ovules, either in 
the nucellus or embryo-sac. In the seed they were not found in the endo- 
sperm or in the young embryo. Nuclear, but not cytoplasmic, inclusions 
were of frequent occurrence in the seed coat. 

Although inclusions were not found in other parts of the seed, tiieir 
presence in the testa suggested a possibility of the presence of virus in other 
parts of the seed. Tests for seed transmission of the virus were therefore 
made. Seeds from infected tobaccos were sown immediately on ripening. 
None of the 408 seedlings obtained showed any virus symptoms, and inocula- 
tions made from them to healthy tobaccos all gave negative results. 198 
seedlings obtained from seed of infected Hyoscyamus niger were also 
healthy. 

Seed taken at the time of ripening, crushed, diluted to 1 in 10, and inocu- 
lated to healthy tobaccos gave no infections. The virus did not appear to be 
inactivated by other seed contents as crude infective juice diluted with seed 
extract gave as many infections as juice diluted with water. As the virus 
is rapidly destroyed by desiccation it seemed more probable that it was 
inactivated by the drying out which occurs in the natural course of ripening 
of the seed. This was confirmed when unripe seeds taken from infected 
tobaccos, crushed, and inoculated to healthy plants gave infections. 

Persistence . — Most writers on inclusion bodies have been concerned mainly 
with their morphology and chemical reactions. Little has been written 
about their formation and persistence. It is known that the inclusions of 
some viruses disappear after an interval. Neither the amoeboid bodies of 
tobacco mosaic nor the striate material are found in very old plants. The 
amorphous inclusions of aucuba mosaic crystallize after a few days or weeks, 
and later the crystals dissolve. The inclusions of Hy. Ill virus disappear 
sometimes, giving rise to needle-like bodies. 

With severe etch virus both types of inclusion body disappear from the 
oldest leaves, but they continue to be produced in the young tissues of 
tobacco plants even eighteen months after infection. 

Needle-like bodies may be formed within the cytoplasmic inclusions in 
plants infected with severe etch virus. In the majority of leaves they are of 
rare occurrence but in certain types occur regularly. Severe etch causes the 
de*formation of some leaves, the laminse being misshapen or reduced to 
extremely narrow strips along each side of the midribs. In other leaves 
which are of normal shape the sticky secretion normal to the tobacco plant 
is greatly reduced, so that the leaves appear almost glabrous. In these types 
the cytoplasmic inclusions almost invariably contain the needle-like bodies, 
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The needles may be from 1-5/i in length and are extremely narrow (PI. I, 
figs. 4-6). When viewed between crossed Nicol prisms they are seen to be 
doubly refractive. In older leaves inclusions containing these needles also 
contain numerous smaller birefringent particles which show active Brownian 
movement within the amorphous inclusions, suggesting a more liquid phase 
containing numerous particles, many of which are needle-like. Later these 
bodies become vacuolate, and the needles are then seen in the reticulum so 
formed (PI. I, fig. 6). This is thought to be a stage in the complete dis- 
solution of the amorphous inclusion body. 

Virus Content of the Amorphous Inclusions . — Cells were mounted in 0*1M 
phosphate buffer at pH 7 and their amorphous inclusions extracted from 
them.* The inclusions were then suspended in water, in which they broke 
up, and stored until a sufficient number were collected. So far as was 
possible, roughly spherical inclusions of about 20/x diameter were chosen. 
When 20 were collected the suspension was diluted to 1*6 c.c. Assuming 
their specific gravity to be about unity, this gave a concentration of approxi- 
mately 1 gm. in 2x10*^ c.c. 0*3 c.c. of this was further diluted to 1*5 c.c. 
to give a dilution of 1 in 10®. These dilutions were then rubbed over the 
leaves of young tobacco plants and compared for infectivity with a and 
a xoVia dilution of crude infective sap. A water control was also included. 
After an appropriate interval (determined afresh for each experiment by 
inoculating plants on the day prior to the main experiment and making 
daily tests on the leaves) leaves were tested for starch lesions. This experi- 
ment was repeated three times. The results are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I. 

Infectivity of Amorphous Inclusions of Severe Etch Virus. 


Inoculum. 

Total numbers of 


starch lesions. 

Water 

0 

Inclusions at dilution of 1 in 10* . . 

27 

„ „ „ 1 in 210’ 

91 

Crude juice at dilution of 1 in 10*. . . . 

29 

„ 1 in 210* 

147 


Comparisons were also made of the infectivity of the inclusion body and 
of the remainder of the cell. Halves of cells containing inclusions were 
isolated. Also, those halves of inclusion-containing cells which were devoid 
of inclusions were collected. 20 half-cells of each series were suspended in 
1*6 c.c. Comparisons were made with a water control and also with a 1 in 
2*102 dilution of crude infected sap. The results of two experiments are 
shown in Table 11. 


Method as described by Sheffield, 1939. 
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TABLE u. 

Inoculum. 

Total numbers of 


starch lesions. 

Water 

2 

Half •cells with inclusions . . 

19 

Half-cells devoid of inclusions 

12 

Crude juice at dilution of 1 in 2*12* 

72 


No tests were made on the infectivity of the intranuclear inclusions. It 
was not difficult to isolate them, either separately or in groups as contained 
within the nuclei, but no suitable method of dissolving them is known. The 
known solvents would inactivate any virus which might be present. They 
can be broken mechanically but only if handled individually. They are too 
small for there to be any certainty of breaking them if handled in mass. 
Until a suitable method of suspension is found it would be unwise to attempt 
to test their infectivity. 

Chemical Properties and Staining Beactions . — Like the amorphous in- 
clusions of aucuba mosaic (Sheffield, 1933), those of severe etch virus obviously 
contain mixtures of different substances. By various techniques of fixing 
and staining the presence of chondriosomes and oil globules can be demon- 
strated, the latter appearing to be rather more abundant in the severe etch 
inclusions than in those of aucuba mosaic. Unlike the bodies of aucuba 
mosaic, those of severe etch contain particles which are doubly refractive 
when seen in polarized light. The intranuclear inclusions are in the main 
homogeneous. By a technique such as Kolachev’s osmic impregnation 
method occasional small dark staining particles may be found within them 
(PI. II, fig. 4). Careful examination between crossed Nicol prisms shows 
these plate-like bodies to be doubly refractive when seen in edge view but 
not when viewed flat (PI. II, figs. 6a and 66). 

In strong acids such as hydrochloric, the intranuclear inclusions are 
soluble, and also in strong alkalis such as 10 p.c. caustic potash. The amor- 
phous bodies are unaffected by strong acids but part of their substance is 
soluble in alkali. More delicate tests on the effects of slight amounts of acids 
and alkalis were made by removing the inclusions from the cells and suspend- 
ing them in solutions of known pH. In the case of the amorphous inclusions 
these had to be of an osmotic pressure not less than that of the cell sap, for 
lower pressures cause dissolution of the bodies. The intranuclear inclusions 
persist unchanged for many hours after suspension in distilled water. They 
are unaffected over a pH range from 10 to 2. The amorphous inclusions of 
both aucuba mosaic and severe etch viruses are unaffected by increasing 
acidity (PI. Ill, figs. 2 o-c), but at pH iO a large portion of the body is soluble. 
Bodies suspended in such solutions rapidly shrink to a fraction of their 
original size. At pH 8 the shrinkage is more gradual. Some portion of the 
aucuba mosaic inclusions appears to be soluble in weak alkalis. If a body 
is removed into a phosphate buffer solution at pH 8 and 0*1 molarity, it 
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appears first to swell, a portion of the contents seems to liquefy. Then 
shrinkage occurs, the amount of solid matter remaining unchanged but the 
liquid seeming to be withdrawn (PL III, figs. la-d). The shrinkage of 
these bodies seems to be less than that of the severe etch inclusions. 

Neither type of severe etch inclusion is affected by alcohol and both are 
preserved by Camoy’s fluid, which contains absolute alcohol, chloroform 
and glacial acetic acid in the ratio of 2 : 8 : 1. 

By ether the intranuclear inclusions are unaffected but part of the 
amorphous inclusion is soluble. The reactions with Sudan III and Scharlach 
E and osmic acid suggest the presence of fats in the cytoplasmic but not in 
the nuclear inclusion. Both types give positive reactions with Millon’s reagent 
and with the xanthoproteic test, suggesting the presence of large quantities 
of protein in each type of inclusion body. As with other plant virus bodies 
Feulgen’s reagent drew a sharp contrast between the protein of the inclusion 
bodies and that of the nucleo-proteins normally occurring in the nucleus. 
Neither type of inclusion restored the colour to leuco-basic fuchsin but the 
chromatin assumed a purplish-red colour. 

As the nucleolus and the intranuclear inclusions behave similarly with 
many reagents it seemed possible that some relationship exists between them. 
The behaviour of the small nucleoli in young nuclei in which crystals are 
forming and the presence of large nucleoli in nuclei containing up to thirty 
inclusions, precludes the possibility of the inclusions being formed at the 
expense of the nucleoli. The possibility that infection induces an excessive 
production of nucleolar material which takes a crystal form was tested by 
the trial of many staining reactions. The results of these tests are sum- 
marized in Table III. 

The reactions of the amorphous inclusions vary according to the method 
of fixation employed. A matrix of similar but deeper staining properties to 
the cytoplasm was often discerned but the presence of contrasting particles 
within depended on the technique employed. Stains for the chondriome 
were used only after appropriate fixing methods, although staining techniques 
which destroy chondriosomes were employed after both the less and the 
more acid fixatives. With this explanation it was not thought necessary to 
tabulate also the fixatives. The intranuclear inclusions were preserved by 
and behaved similarly after all those employed. 

It should also be remembered that any particular structure may vary in 
its staining capacity according to the method and degree of differentiation 
required by the staining combination in use. With acid fuchsin, for example, 
the nucleolus stains red, but washing with water removes the stain, the 
nucleolus becoming colourless whilst the crystals are still red. With KulLs 
combination the result is similar. When the same dye is used with crystal 
violet, differentiation is in picric acid and the red colour is allowed to remain 
in the nucleoli ; but when in combination with methyl green, the acid 
fuchsin is removed and the crystals and nucleolus allowed to take the green 
stain. 
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The nucleolus and the nuclear inclusions reacted similarly to many of the 
stains used.* However, with Pappenheim’s stain the nucleolus seemed to be 
red and overlaid with green, whilst the inclusion appeared to have taken the 
green dye only. Preparations single-stained with pyronin B showed red 
nucleoli, whilst the inclusions were left colourless. It was later found possible 
to differentiate between them by the use of carbol fuchsin differentiated with 
picric acid. The nucleolus then took a red stain whilst the inclusion became 
yellow. The nucleolus and the crystal also responded somewhat differently 
to acid fuchsin by whatever method it was applied or differentiated. 

Discussion. 

The Cytoplasmic Inclusions.— The amorphous inclusions of severe etch 
show many points of similarity with those of aucuba mosaic virus (Bawden 
and Sheffield, 1939). Their mode of formation by the aggregation of par- 
ticles appears to be identical. Both are obviously mixtures of chemically 
different materials. Each contains a large proportion of a protein constituent, 
and chondriosomes and fats are present in both, but the severe etch bodies 
appear to contain a rather larger proportion of fats. Both disintegrate if 
suspended in media of lower osmotic pressure than that of the cells from 
which they are extracted. Both contain virus, but in both cases virus is 
present also in the rest of the cell. 

The numbers of lesions given by a 1 in 10® or 1 in 2*107 dilution of aucuba 
mosaic bodies is comparable to the numbers of lesions given by similar 
dilutions of purified virus. But with severe etch virus few infections can be 
obtained with expressed sap at a dilution greater than 1 in 10^, but a sus- 
pension of inclusions gives infections even when diluted to 1 in 10®. The 
amount of virus contained in expressed sap of hosts infected with severe 
etch is many times less than that obtained if the infection is with aucuba 
mosaic. But the results obtained with the inclusions suggest that comparable 
weights of the two viruses may produce comparable amounts of infection. 
It may not be that less virus is produced in hosts infected with severe etch 
but possibly it is in such a form that it is not so readily available. 

As the inclusions are infective they must contain virus, and as they do 
not give Feulgen’s reaction it seems that if severe etch virus is a nucleo- 
protein, like the other viruses isolated, it must also contain nucleic acid of 
the yeast type. Unfortunately there is no simple colour test known for 
nucleic acid of this type. 

Bodies induced by aucuba mosaic are isotropic whereas those of severe 
etch virus contain minute doubly refractive particles which in some cases 
are in active Brownian movement within the body. The inclusions of both 
viruses tend to crystallize. The aucuba mosaic bodies usually give hexagonal 
crystals, but sometimes give needle-like forms of 20 or more microns in length. 
The severe etch bodies may give birefringent needles which are smaller, being 
only 2*5/i in length. Both types of inclusion tend to disappear from older 
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cells. Both may become vacuolate, the aucuba mosaic body soon after 
formation but the severe etch body only in the process of dissolution. 

The severe etch bodies are less compact than those of aucuba mosaic, 
which behave as if they are bounded by a surface membrane. This is sug- 
gested by their appearance, by their behaviour in weak alkalis, where 
swelling occurs prior to shrinkage, and in their behaviour on pricking, when 
a vesicle may be formed prior to complete dissolution. The severe etch 
bodies can be pricked or divided without any apparent effect. In this they 
are similar to the bodies of Hy. Ill virus, to which severe etch shows many 
affinities. The amorphous bodies of the L strain of potato virus X, which 
take an amoeboid rather than a granular form, can be similarly divided into 
portions without causing general disintegration. 

As to the nature of the amorphous bodies of severe etch virus, it is at 
present only possible to reiterate the suggestion made as to the nature of the 
aucuba mosaic bodies, i.e. that the protein constituent consists of virus 
• possibly in combination with some other cell constituent either normally 
present or produced as a result of infection. Differences between the physical 
properties of the bodies of the two diseases might be accounted for by those 
slight chemical differences in the structure of the viruses which confer on 
them their differing properties. The relatively larger number of bodies 
produced by severe etch virus might account in part for the apparent lower 
concentration in expressed sap. Virus in the inclusions would be less readily 
extracted than that which may be suspended in the cell sap. 

The Nuclear Inclusions , — In considering these inclusions two questions 
immediately spring to mind. Firstly, what is the relationship between these 
bodies and other structures normally present in the cell, especially those 
within the nucleus ? Secondly, what is the relationship between the crystals 
and the virus ? 

The foregoing experiments have shown that although both contain pro- 
tein the chromosomes are basophilic in their staining reactions whilst the 
crystals are acidophilic like the nucleoli. But they show some differences in 
staining capacity from the nucleoli. They are not formed in connection 
with or at the expense of the nucleoli. 

In many ways these intranuclear inclusions seem to parallel closely the 
crystalline inclusions which have been described as occurring in normal 
plants. Tischler (1934) has listed and discussed these. His list contains 
more than 100 species, comprising many genera among the Pteridophyta 
and GymnospCrmsB as well as dicotyledons and monocotyledons. None has 
been described among healthy plants of the Solanacees. 

" These crystals are dissolved by pepsin and give protein colour reactions. 
They are insoluble in water. As to their solubilities in acids, alkalis, and 
alcohol, there is no agreement, probably due to the existence of different 
solubilities in the inclusions of different species. They appear to be related 
to the nucleoli from which they can be distinguished by staining reactions. 
If preparations are stained in pure acid fucbsin and then washed in water 
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the dye leaves the nucleolus whilst the crystal is till red. The crystals of 
plants infected with severe etch behave similarly. In healthy plants a 
double stain of Delafield’s heematoxylin and acid fuchsin results in purple 
nucleoli and red crystals. This has not yet been applied to virus-infected 
material. In some cases (e.g. Galtonia) large crystals accompany small 
nucleoli, and vice versa. In Dahlia variabilis the nuclei contain either a 
nucleolus or a crystal. One of the guard cells of a stoma may contain a 
crystal whilst the other has a nucleolus in its nucleus. These crystals are 
elongated and may project from the nucleus. 

At nuclear division the crystals may dissolve within the nucleus or may 
pass into the cytoplasm, where they dissolve. This is similar to the behaviour 
of the crystals induced by severe etch virus at the abnormal divisions which 
may occur after their formation. 

In Tischler’s list Ligustrum vulgare is quoted as containing protein 
crystals in the nuclei. For comparison with the virus bodies the writer 
examined some species of Ligustrum. In the ordinary green varieties of 
L. vulgare and L. ovalifolium no crystals were found, but in a variety of 
golden privet they were present in every cell of the leaf. They were tetra- 
hedral and smaller and fewer in number than those induced by severe etch 
virus. Their apparent absence from the green and prevalence in the golden 
variety suggested a possible connection between them and the occurrence of 
chlorosis. Especially as some variegations in privet can be transmitted by 
grafting (Baur, 1904, *06, ’07) it is felt that the subject should be more fully 
investigated before further comment is made. 

Intranuclear inclusions also occur in many animal tissues (Findlay, 1938). 
Those which accompany virus diseases have been classified according to whether 
they cause complete degeneration of the nucleus or whether their effect is 
localized. The polyhedral diseases of insects have been classified as a third 
group. The bodies produced by them are more angular in form and bear a 
certain similarity in shape and staining reactions to the severe etch bodies. 
But in the latter there is no apparent disturbance of the nuclear contents 
and the subsequent hypertrophy which occurs w^hen inclusions are formed 
in the polyhedral diseases. As in plants, animal virus bodies can be differen- 
tiated from the chromatin by use of Feulgen’s reagent (Ludford, 1930). 

Intranuclear inclusions arise in animals from causes other than infection 
with virus diseases and they have been produced experimentally. 

Intranuclear inclusions are seen to be fairly widespread in both plant 
and animal kingdoms, but no ver^^ satisfactory explanation of their occur- 
rence has been offered. It is, of course, possible that they arise from a 
variety of causes. In the case of the virus bodies it is tempting to suggest 
that they essentially contain virus by analogy with the amorphous inclusions 
which have been shown to be infective. In support of this the crystals 
induced by severe etch virus have many staining properties in common with 
one component of the amorphous bodies. There is, however, no evidence 
that the intranuclear inclusions are infective. The polyhedra, which are the 
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only ones with which satisfactory results have been obtained, are definitely 
not infective (Glaser, 1928). 

Tischler (1984) suggests that the protein crystals in plant nuclei may 
have an ecological sig^cance, but he inclines to the view that they are a 
reserve substance. For this view there is a certain amount of support. 
They tend to be absent from older tissues. In one case they were present 
in the nucellus but dissolved later. They are present in the embryo of the 
ungerminated seed of Mirabilis, but as it germinates they first swell, but 
then fragment and dissolve. On the other hand, they are often still present 
in very old tissues, and in bud scales, even after shedding, and in plants 
which have been kept in the dark. 

There is some evidence that they are due to an unbalanced metabolism. 
Besides their occurrence in plants infected with severe etch virus and their 
presence in a variegated but not in green varieties of Ligustrum, we know 
that in Pelargonium they may be induced by the presence of Bdcterium tume- 
fadens. In Fraxinus their presence may lead to hypertrophy and subse- 
quent degeneration of the nuclei : a process unlikely to occur in completely 
healthy tissue. Intranuclear crystals were found in a species of Ceratium 
growing in the Bay of Naples, but this same species produced no inclusions 
when growing in the Kiel Canal. This suggests a possible diseased condition 
of one group of plants. Most of the observations on intranuclear crystals 
in normal plants were made prior to the present century. Some of the work 
might with advantage be repeated, for in the light of more recent knowledge 
on the physiological requirements of the plant as well as on the existence 
and nature of diseases with an aetiological agent, it might be found that the 
examples cited were not in a completely normal condition. A fault might 
lie in their nutrition, or they might be suffering from an attack from some 
parasite, or they might be carrying a latent virus which showed no external 
symptoms. Any such causes would result in an unbalanced metabolism. 

Summary. 

Severe etch virus induces two types of intracellular inclusion. 

The cytoplasmic inclusions are amorphous. Chemically they consist of 
mixtures of proteins with fats and lipoids. They are formed by the aggrega- 
tion of particles which appear in the streaming cytoplasm. They may 
contain some birefringent particles and may give rise to small needle-like 
bodies. They can be pricked or divided into portions with a microneedle* 
They contain the virus, but this is also present in other parts of the cell. 
T^ey are numerous and occur in most tissues of the plant. 

The intranuclear inclusions give protein reactions and are more ^stable 
than the cytoplasmic inclusions. They take the form of thin rectangular 
plates, and as many as 80 may be found in a single nucleus. They can be 
isolated but can be broken or dissolved only with difl&culty. Almost every 
nucleus contains them and they have bean found in almost all tissues* They 
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occur in the seed but have not been found in the young embryo. The virus 
is not transmitted through the seed. 

The two types of inclusion are briefly discussed and compared with other 
inclusions occurring in diseased and healthy tissues. 

My thanks are due to Miss Lina Cunow for her careful preparation of 
most of the fixed material and permanent slides used in this study. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Unless it is otherwise stated all photographs are from tobacco infected with severe 
etch virus. 

All photographs were taken with a Leitz Makam camera. The source of illumination 
was either a mercury vapour lamp or a Leitz Monla lamp. Fixatives, stains, source of 
illumination, Wratten colour filters and magnifications are given in that order after the 
description of ^ach figure. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. — Part of a hair cell from the surface of a mottled leaf. The nucleus containing 
several crystals lies against the wall. Small particles are seen in the cytopl^mic 
strands. At one junction of strands some particles are accumulating. (Living, 
unstained, mercury vapour, 62, X 460.) 

Figs. 2 and 3. — Part of a hair cell at a later stage of infection. The nucleus contains many 
crystals and the cytoplasmic inclusion is fully formed. (Technique as for fig. 1.) 

Fig. 4. — Part of hair cell from deformed leaf. Crystals are present in the nucleus. Mmute 
needle-shemed bodies are apparent in the ainorj^hous inclusion. (Living, un- 
stained, !^mnla, B and 22, x460.) 

Fig. 6. — Part of epidermal coll from beneath vein of deformed leaf. Crystals are present 
in the nucleus. Minute needle-shaped bodies are appearing in the cytoplasmic 
inclusion. (Technique as fig. 4.) /m i. • 

Fig. 6. — As fig. 5. The cytoplasmic inclusions are becoming vacuolate, (Technique as 
figs. 4-6.) 
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Fig. 7. — ^Meristematic tissue of a young leaf. Several nucleoli have appeared in each 
nucleus. Thin rectangilar crystals are also forming. Some are seen flat and 
others in edge view. (Champy» Kull, mercury vapour, 02, X 900.) , 

Fig. 8. — ^Very slightly later stage than fig. 7. Infection has induced a further nuclear 
division and one cell is seen in telophase. A crystal has been thrown out of this 
nucleus and is seen in edge view below the group of chromosomes on the right. 
Other nuclei contain many nucleoli and some contain small crystals. (Technique 
as fig. 7.) 


Pl-ATB II. 

Fig. 1. — Nuclear division is induced in already differentiated cells. That shown in this 
figure was taken from the groimd tissue near a vascular bundle. A crystal which 
was formed in the jiarent nucleus is seen to the left of the mitotic figure. (Champy, 
Ku^, mercury vapour, 62, x900.) 

Fig. 2. — Nuclear division in a palisade cell has not been followed by cell division so that a 
ceil now contains two nuclei. A crystal formed in the parent nucleus is now seen 
in the cytoplasm. Other nuclei contain nucleoli and also small crystals in flat 
and edge views. (Technique as fig. 1.) 

Fig. 3. — Nucleus showing differential staining of nucleolus and crystal ; the former is red, 
the latter colourless. (Champy, pyronin, mercury vapour, 62, x900.) 

Fig. 4. — ^The osmic impregnation method leaves the crystals and nucleoli brown in colour. 
Small dark staining particles may be included within the crystals. (Champy, 
Kolachev, mercury vapour, 62, x900.) 

Fig. 5. — The osmic impregnation method results in much of the material of the amorphous 
body taking a blcu;k stain. (Technique as fig. 4.) 

Fig. 6a. — A strip of epidermis from beneath the leaf vein shows intranuclear and cyto- 
plasmic inclusions. (Living, unstained, Monla, B and 22, x450.) 

Fig. 66. — The same field as fig. 6a seen between crossed Nicol prisms. By comparison 
with fig. 6a crystals in edge view are seen to be birefringent ; one which is lying 
flat (top, right comer) is isotropic. The amorphous bodies contain doubly re- 
fractive particles (to left and lowermost cells). Other “ flares ” seen in fig. 66 
are due to secreted material lying on the leaf surface. (Living, unstained, Monla, 
polarized light, x460.) 


Plate III. 

Figs, loh-d. — Inclusion of aucuba mosaic virus from Solanum nodiflorum. This inclusion 
was isolated together with the nucleus in a 0* 1 molar solution of phosphate buffer 
at pH8 (fig. la). After 10 minutes it had swollen considerably (fig. 16). Then 
the nucleus pcbssed inside the body, which began to shrink. (Fig. Ic was taken 
30 minutes after isolation.) After 1 hour no further shrinkage occurred (fig. Id). 
The amorphous inclusions of severe etch virus behave similarly in alkaline solution. 
(Living, unstained, mercury vapour, unscreened, x460.) 

Figs. 2a--c. — ^Inclusions of aucuba mosaic virus from S. nodiflorum. .Neither these in- 
clusions nor those of severe etch show any change in weak acids. This inclusion 
was isolated into a phthalate buffer solution at pH 3*4 and 0*1 molarity (fig. 2a). 
No change was seen after 3 hours (fig. 26) or 48 hours (fig. 2c). (Technique as 
fig. 1.) 

Fig. 3. — The cytoplasmic incliisions of severe etch virus are unsdfected by pricking. 
(Technique as fig. 1. The block outline is due to the hair having become partially 
immersed in air.) 

Fig. 4. — The cytoplasmic inclusions can be divided into portions. (See fig. 3.) 

Fig. 6. — ^If crushed the inclusions break into particles but do not dissolve. (Technique 
as fig. 1.) 
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Karuer workers havA^ found that antisera to ditTei'ent antigens vary in 
their resistance to heat. In general it lias been found that bacterial somatic 
agglutinins lose their flocculating power with less heating than flagellar aggluti- 
nins. For exam])le. Jones (1927) showed tliat fiageljar agglutinin to hog- 
cholera bacillus still agglutinated after the antiserum was heated at 90° C. 
for 20 minutes, whereas somatic agglutinin di(i not after* the same time at 
75° i\ It has been also shown that some antisera whicli have lost their 
ability to agglutinate after heating for several minutes at 70 -80° Cf still com- 
bine witli bacteria to give the ])hcnomenon of inhibition ( Eisenbei’g and Volk, 
1902 ; Jones, 1928). This ability to inhibit is destroyed at 90° (A. i.e. approxi- 
mately the tenpierature needed for destruction of flagellar agglutinins. 

i 
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Bawden and Pirie (1938ft) showed that plant viruses with rod-shaped par- 
ticles form with their antisera fluffy, open floccules similar to those formed by 
the agglutination of bacterial flagellar antigens, whereas those with spherical 
(or almost spherical) particles form dense granular precipitates similar to those 
formed by the agglutination of bacterial somatic antigens. When antisera 
to these two types of viruses are heated, they behave in the same way as anti- 
sera to the t.wo types of bacterial antigens. Strong antisera to rod shaped 
tobacco mosai(‘ virus flocculate until heated for 10 minutes at 9(P (^, whereas 
antisera to the spheri(*aJ tomato bushy stunt virus do not flocculate after 
heating for 10 minutes at /o'" C. This ])aper describes experiments made to 
investigate the causes underlying the differences in the a])parent behaviour 
of different antisera on heating. 

ME'rHODS AND MATERIAL. 

The antigens used wei‘e human serum globulin arul albumin, a strain of 
])ea nodule bacteria (llhizohinm Jegnminosarum) and ])urifled ])reparations of 
the following plant viruses : tobacco mosaic, potato “ X." tomato bushy 
stunt and tobacco necrosis. 

The pre})arations of ])lant viruses were made by ])reci])itation methods and 
kindly su])plied by Mr. F. (\ Bawden. 

Human globulin was prepared by half saturating human serum with 
ammonium sulphate. The precipitate was dissolved in water and dialysed. 
Nad was then added up to 0*9 per cent, to dissolve the preci])itate formed 
during dialysis. Albumin v^'as ])reei})itated by full saturation with ammonium 
sulphate of the filtrate remaining after the ])recipitation of globulin. This 
preci])itate was dissolved in water and dialysed, and Nad to 9*9 per cent, 
added. 

Susj)ensions of pea nodule bacteria were ])i'epared by washing the (*ultures 
grown on agar slopes with 9d) ])er cent. Na(T The bacteria were theTi killed 
with 1 per cent, formaldehyde and washed with Nad solution. 

The antisera were prepared by injecting rabbits intravenously twice a. 
week with solutions or suspensions of the antigens. From 4 to fl injections 
in all were given and the rabbits were bled 8-10 days after the last. 

Most of the antibodies in the antisera to all these antigens precipitated 
out with the euglobulin fraction. These fractions Mere precipitated Mith 
1/3 saturated ammonium sulphate. The preci])itate was filtered off, dis- 
solved in 0*9 per cent. Nad and dialysed against 0-9 |)er cent. Nad solution 
until the test for S() 4 " with BaC^ 'vas negative. 

The fractions of normal rab})it serum used in this work and the methods 
of heating were the same as those described in the previous f)aper (Kleczkowski. 
1941). 

Flocculation leMs were made by mixing 1 jnl. of antigen solutions with 
either 1 ml. of antiserum solutions or 1 ml. of antiserum euglobulin solutions. 
The tubes were immediately plac^ed in a water bath at 50" (.'. 1'he apj)earance 
of floccules was taken as a ])ositive result. The ability of heated solutions 
to combine with antigen without causing flocculation was tested by theii* 
ability to inhibit flocculation. The solutions to be tested were mixed wdth 
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antigen solutions and incubated for 3 hours at 50'^ wJien 0- 1 ml. of a suitable 
dilution of unlieated antiserum was added. The absence of flocculation was 
taken as evidenc'c of inhibition. 


HKSULTS. 

The effect of heatimj nnttsem to tobacco aiomic virm and tcjynato bushy 
stunt virus. 

The results shown in Table 1 illustrate differences in the behaviour of 
toba(!co mosaic virus and bushy stunt virus antisera after heating. The 
])recipitating pouer of bushy stunt antiserum is completely destroyed by 
heating for 10 minutes at 75'' (t, but the ability to combine with antigen is 
preserved ; this is shown by the inhibition of flocculation when unheated 
antiserum is subsequently added. The inhibition is specific ; it is not caused 
by incubation with either heated normal serum or heated heterologous anti- 
sera. The inhibition is more pronounced after heating for 10 minutes at 
so" i \ (higher ' inhibition titre ”) and it still occurs after heating for 10 minutes 
at 85 ' ('. It is destroyed by heating for 10 minutes at OO" (\ 


1\ablk I. -- 77/r Effect of Heating Antisera to Tobacco Mosaic and Hushy Stunt 
I'iruses for lo Minutes at IHfl'ere 7 if Temperatures. 


The antisera wer(‘ heated at a dilution 1 lO in physiological saliiue 
The antigen solutions were used at 00025 ptu* (‘(uit. for tobacco 
mosaic virus and 0 005 per cent, for bushy stunt virus. 1 ml. of anti- 
gen solution was addeui to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of 
antis(^rum at varying dilutions. | indicates precipitation and no 
precipitation. 

After 3 hours 0 1 nd. of control antiserum at a dilution 1 8 was added 
to the tubes where there was no precipitation, i indicates that there 
was still no pr(H*i})itation (inhibition), and o that a jirecipitate was formed 
(no inhibition). 

IMIunoii of thr atjOw'ia. 
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By contrast, the jirecipitating ])ower of tobacco mosaic virus antiserum is 
only slightly diminished by heating for 10 minutes at 75" (\. and further 
diminished, but not destroyed, by heating at 80’ ('. Sera with higher titres 
are only inactivated after 10 minutes at 00" U. Thus there are two obvious 
differences in the behaviour of the two antisera. The bushy stunt antiserum 
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loses its abilit}^ to precipitate at a lower temperature than tobacco mosaic 
antiserum, but it then inhibits precipitation, whereas no such phenomenon 
can be observed with the heated tobacco mosaic antiserum. The amount of 
heat necessary to inactivate tobacco mosaic antiserum is apparently the same 
as that required to destroy the ability of bushy stunt virus antiserum to 
combine with antigen. 


The influence of dilution of antisera in saline and in protein solutions 
on the effect of healing. 

The results of experiments given in Tables 11 and III show that diluting 
antisera to tobacco mosaic and bushy stunt viruses in saline lessens the destruc^- 
tive effect of lieating on their precipitating power ; with bushy stunt virus 
antiserum it also prevents the appearance of the phenomenon of inhibition. 
On the otlier hand, diluting the antisera in protein solutions (normal rabbit 
serum, rabbit serum albumin and pseudoglobulin, human scrum albumin) 
enhances tlie destructive effe(*t of heating on th^' precipitating powei* and with 
bushy stunt antiserum it also enhaiuies the appearam^e of inhibition pheno- 
menon. The inhibition is stronger after diluting in albumin solutions thaji 
after diluting in whole rabbit serum or in pseudoglobulin solution. 


TabIjE II. — The Effect of Heating Tobacco Mosaic Virus Antiserum Dilated 
in Physiological Saline and in Normal Rabbit Serum. 

The antisoruru was heated for 10 minutes at 75" Ct and 80° C. at 
varying dilutions in saline and in normal rabbit serum diluted 1/10 in 
saline. 
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ISj^mbols an in Table 1. 
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Table ni. — The Effect of Heatimj Bushy Stunt Virus Antiserum Diluted in 
Physiological Saline and in Protein Solutions. 

The antiserum was heated for 10 minutes 75'" and 80° C. at 
varying dilutions in saline, in normal rabbit serum diluted 1 /lO in saline 
and in 0-6 per cent, solutions in saline of rabbit serum albumin, pseudo- 
globulin or human serum albumin. 
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Symbols as in 'Pa bit* 1 . 

i 

i 

{) 

Streng 

(1909) and earli 

er workers showed that diluting l)a(tterial 

anti sen 

saline s 

ilows down the 

heat inactivation of agglutinins 

and 

also 

prevent 


the a])pevaranee of the iiihil)iti<>ii ])hen(unenon. Diluting in physiological 
saline is one of the nutans of preventing coagulation, i.e. the formation of large 
complexes of })rotein [)articles. which follows denaturation. Other means of 
preventing coagulation, siu'li as varying [)H or addition of substances like 
urea, etc., also reduce the rate at whi(‘h heat (causes antisera to lose theil* 
tioc(‘ulating ])ower (Marrack, 1938). These facts suggest tliat loss of the 
flocculating power of antibodies, or the e.\(9iange of tliis power for the ability 
to inhibit after heating, is a result of prodmdion of large complexes of [)rotein 
])artieles. The fact that the addition of uns])ecific })roteins before heating 
lias an effect similar to using more coiu'entrated antiserum solutions suggests 
that the complexes containing antibody are iinxluced by the union of different 
protein fractions. They are formed during heating, for the addition of 
unspecific proteins after heating has no such effect. The possibility of unspecific 
proteins affecting the behaviour of antisera on lieating was indicated by Pick 
(1902) (quoted by Streng, 1909), who showed that typhus agglutinins “ jmrified” 
by salting out (i.e. when a considerable amount of unspecific jirotein. like 
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albumin, had been removed) were much less affected by heating than the 
original antiserum. 

The experiments described below were made to test these conclusions and 
to gain additional information about the role played by unspecific j)roteins 
during heating of antisera. 

The effect of heating euglohulin fractions of antisera separately and in 
the presence of other fractions. 

The rate of destruction of flocculating power by heat is much slower in the 
case of euglobulin fractions of antisera than with either whole antisera or 
mixtures of euglobulin fractions and albumin. 

Tables IV and V illustrate this for tobacco mosaic virus antibodies. The 
difference can be seen when the solutions are heated for varying lengths of time 
at 70° C. (Table IV), but it is much more definite when they are heated at 
75° C. (Table V). The precipitation titre of the whole antiserum and of its 
euglobulin fraction heated in the presence of albumin falls from 1/040 and 
1/160 respectively to less than 1/10 within 20 to 40 minutes, whereas the titre 
oif euglobulin heated alone is almost unaffected after 40 minutes and is only 
reduced from 1/160 to 1/40 after 160 minutes. 

Table IV. - The Effect of Heating at 70° 6'. /or Varying Lengths of Time Tobacco 
Mosaic Virns Antiserum and Euglobulin Fraction of the A7itiserutn in the 
Presence arid Absence of Rabbit Serum Albumin. 

The antiserum was heated at a dilution 1 /lO in saline. The euglo- 
bulin fraction of the antiserum (protein concentration 0-6 per cent.) was 
heated at a dilution of 1/10 in saline and in 04 per cent, rabbit albumin 
solution in saline. 
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Symbols as 

in Table 1, Only the resuItH of precipitation are recorded. There 

was no 



inhibition. 
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Taulk V. — The Effect of Heating at 75° C.for Varying Lengths of Time Tobacco 
Mosaic Virus Antiserum and the Euglohulm Fraction of the A'ntiserum 
in the Presence and Absence of Rabbit Serum Albumin. 


The solutions used for heating were as described in Table IV. 
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Symbols as in 'I’able 1. 


Table shows inhibition as a result of heating tobacco mosaic virus anti- 
serum. The effe(*t is slight compared with that of bush\^ stunt virus ((.*om|)are 
Tables 1 arid VJ) and it is only transient. In the mixture of euglobulin with 
albumin, however, the production of inhibition is much more definite and 
lasting, although still less than with bushy stunt virus. In the mixture the 
ratio albumin/globulin is 7/1. i.e. more than three times greater than in anti- 
serum. 

The presence of piotein fractions other than euglobulin in the heated 
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solutions affects bushy stunt virus antibodies much more than tobacco mosaic 
virus antibodies. Table VT shows that heating at 70° C. is here sufficient to 
demonstrate considerable differences. The precipitating power of the euglo- 
bulin fraction of bushy stunt virus antiserum lieated alone is but little affected 


Table VI. — The Ejfeci of Heating at 70° G, for Varying Lengths of Time Bushy 
Stunt Virus Antiserum ami the Euglobulin Fraction of the Antiserum in 
the Presence and Absem'e of Rabbit Serum Albumin. 
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Dilution of the euglobulin fraction heated in presence 

of rabbit, serum albumin. 
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after 240 minutes, whereas the precipitation titre of the whole antiserum 
and of its euglobulin fraction heated in the presence of albumin falls from 
1/640 and 1/320 respectively to 1/10. With the fall in the precipitation titre 
the phenomenon of inhibition appears. It first appears after about 60 minutes 
and its zone increases with the time of heating. It is definite before the pre- 
cipitating power of heated solutions is totally destroyed. In such cases 
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preci])itati()n occurs in more concentrated antibody solutions and inhibition 
in the more dilute solutions. 

When bushy stunt virus antiserum is heated at 75' (L its j)recipitating 
power is completely destroyed within 10 minutes and is replaced by inhibition 
(Table I), and the euglobulin fraction of the antiserum heated with 0-4 per 
(;ent. of albumin behaves similarly. But when the euglobulin fraction is 
heated alone, its precipitating power is almost unaffected after JO minutes, 
and is not much decreased after 100 minutes (Table VII), However, a zone 
of inhibition appears after 10 minutes of heating ; this looks like an antibody 
excess zone, and it narrows as the time of heating increases. 


Table VI 1 . — The Effect of Heating at 75^' (\ for Varying Lengths of Time the 
Ewflobulin Fraction of Bushy Sfimt Virus Ajitiserum. 

The euglobulin fraction (protein concentration 0-75 per cent.) was 
heated at a dilution I /lO in saline. 


Dilution of tin* (*uKlobulin fniciioii, 
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Evidence has j)reviously been given suggesting that normal rabbit serum 
proteins, while undergoing heat denaturation (in presence of 0-0 ])er cent. 
NaCd at pH near neutrality), combine with one another to form large mixed 
complexes (Kleczkcjwski, 1941). The results obtained with heated antisera 
suggest that antibodies (‘an also unite with other proteins to form (complexes. 
The serological behaviour of these coiTiplexes is determined by the other 
proteins ])resent in the solution during heating and also by the type of antigen. 
When antibodies to either vii'us are heated with euglobulin fraedions of the 
antisei’a only, they (am still unite with and flocculate their antigens. That 
their ])roperties are altered, however, is shown by slight changes in the prec^ipi 
tation. For exanij)le, tobacaa) mosaic virus precipitates are Jess nebulous 
and the floccules a])pear cjuicker than with unheated antibodies, and with 
bushy stunt virus antibodies the range of antil)ody excess inhibition is ijicreased. 
so that precipitation is restricted to a narrower range of antigen/antibody 
ratios. 

When antibodies are heated in the presence of protein fractions othei’ than 
euglobulin miudi greater changes occur, and the differences between antigens 
of flagellar (tobacco inosaic) and soinatic (bushy stunt) ty])e become definite. 
The complexes formed in such mixtures of ])roteins can combine wdtli their 
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antigeriKS, but cannot cause flocculation, and their combination with antigen 
can prevent the latter from being precipitated subsequently by unchanged 
antibody. In a solution containing both changed and unchanged antibodies 
there is a competition between them, and the flocculation titre is the result of 
that competition. The titre, therefore, cannot be taken as a direct measure 
of the amount of antibody which remains unchanged, as authors who previously 
investigated the problem of the heat inactivation of antibodies have done. 
The result of the competition depends largely on properties of antigen par- 
ticles. Consequently, after the same amount of heating in identical conditions 
tobacco mosaic virus antiserum can still pre(;ipitate its antigen, whereas 
bushy stunt virus antiserun has lost its precipitating power and inhibits. 
The results of the experiments described below show that such a competition 
does occur. 


Effects of mixing heated and unheated antisera in varying proportions. 

Antiserum to bushy stunt virus diluted 1/ld with saline was heated for 
20 minutes at SO"" C., so that its precipitating power was destroyed and inhibi- 
tion was pronounced. The heated antiserum was then mixed with varying 


Table VIII . — The Effect of Mixing in Varying Proportions Heated and Unheated 
Bushy Stunt Virm Antiserum. 

The antiserum was tieated for 20 minutes at 80"" C. at a dilution of 
1/10 in saline. This was mixed in varying proportions with unheated 
antiserum and the mixtures tested as described in Table 1, or heated 
antiserum was first added to the solution of antigen and unheated 
antiserum followed after 1 hour. 


Ratio of luiatcd 
Kxp. antiserum to 
number, total amount of 
antist rum. 


Dilution of the tot al antiserum. 
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amounts of unheated antiserum and the precipitating power of the mixtures 
was tested. The results are shown in Table VIII. 

The comj)eting action of changed antibodies is clearly shown. For 
example, the unchanged antiserum has a precipitation titre of 1/320, whereas 
a mixture of equal parts of heated and unheated antiserum has a titre of only 
1/20, although there is sufficient unchanged antibody to give a titre of at 
least 1/160. Thus the competing action of the changed antibody has reduced 
the precipitation titre to one-eighth, showing the error made by taking the 
titre as a dire(;t measure of the amount of unchanged antibody in the mixture. 

Over the whole range of ratios in which heated and unhe^ated antisera were 
mixed, there is a drop in titre due to the j)resence of changed antibody. This 
drop becomes greater with increasing amounts of heated antiserum in the 
mixture. 

The results of heating bushy stunt virus antiserum for varying lengths of 
time at 70'" C. agree closely with the results of mixing unheated and heated 
antiserum in varying proportions ; this can be seen by (.•om])aring Tables 
VI and VIII. With increasing time of heating at 76° (f (Table VI), as with 
increasing ratio of heated antiserum to the total amount of antiserum in the 
mixtures (Table VITI), the |)recipitation titre decreases. When the titre 
falls to about one-eighth of the original value the inhibition phenomenon 
appears, and the zone of inhibition widens with increasing time of heating 
or with increasing the ratio of heated to total antiserum. In both types of 
ex})eriment inhibition o(;curs in the higher antiserum dilutions, while precipi- 
tation is still obtained in less dilute solutions. In less dilute solutions the 
concentration of unchanged antibody is still sufficient to cause ])reci])itation, 
but in higher dilutions it is insufficient, and the (‘om])eting action of changed 
antibody gives complete inhibition. 

This similarity between the results shown in Tal)les Vi and VI 11 suggests 
that during heating the ratio of (^hanged to unchanged antibody in(‘reases, and 
that the foil in precipitation titre is an indication of this ratio. 

Table VHI also shows that the addition of heated antiserum to antigen 
solution followed by unheated .intiserum may give a result different from that 
when heated and unheated antisera are added simultaneously. Exps. Nos. 8 
and 9 correspond to Nos. 2 and 3 res])e(‘tively, cxce])t tliat in Nos. 8 and 9 
unheated antiserum was added I hour after the heated antiserum, whereas 
in Nos. 2 and 3 heated and unheated antisera were added simultaneously. In 
some tubes the addition of the mixture gave precipitation, whereas there was 
inhibition when lieated antiserum was added before the unheated. This 
difference again indicates comj)etition between unchanged and changed 
antibodies. If enough changed antibody has already combined with antigen, 
unchanged antibody subsequently added cannot cause preci})itation. How- 
ever, if both kinds of antibody are added simultaneously, sufficient unchanged 
antibody may unite with antigen to give precipitation. 

Similar experiments were made with tobacco mosaic* virus antiserum and 
the results are sliown in Table IX. Over the range of ratios of unheated to 
total antiserum from 0*0 to about 6-8 (Exps. Nos. 1-7) the [)recipitation titres 
are as they would be without any heated antiserum added, so that changed 
antibody present in heated antiserum has no visible influence on the precipitat- 
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Table IX. — The Effect of Mixing in Varying Proportions Heated and Unhealed 
Tobacco Mosaic Vmis Antiserum, 


Methods as described for bushy stunt virus antiserum in Table VIII. 
Only the results of precipitation are recorded. Then^ was no inhi- 
bition. 


Ratio of heated 
Pixp. antiserum to 
number. total amount oi‘ 
autiseruin. 


i)iliition of th(‘ total antisc'rum, 
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B. Heated Antiserum in the Exp. No. H Substituted by Equal Volunie 
of Similarly Treated Normal Rabbit Serum. 
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V. Heated Antiserum Mired First with Antigen Solution and Unheated 
Antiserum followed after 1 Hour. 
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Methods of testing as in Table 1. 

ing action of unchanged antibody. However, wdien the ratio of heated to 
total antiserum is greater than 0-8 the effect of heat-changed antibody bet^omes 
apparent. In Exp. No. 8 there is no ])recipitation, although the amount of 
unchanged antibody is sufficient to give a titre of 1 /20. This effect is due to 
the competing specific action of heated antiserum, for the prestuice of heated 
normal rabbit serum lias no effect on jirecipitation (Ex]). No. 9). Thus, unless 
heating is prolonged, for most fiurfioses tlie titre of heated tobacco mosaic 
virus antiserum is a direct measure of the amount of un(;hanged antibody after 
heating. 

Comparing Exps. Nos. 5 and 7 with Nos. 10 and 1 1 (Table TX) gives clearei* 
evidence that heat-changed antibody can (combine with tobaiHu) mosaic virus 
without causing precipitation. The same amounts of heated and unheated 
antiserum were added to antigen in Exps, Nos, 5 and 10 and in Nos. 7 and 11, 
but in Nos. 5 and 7 the two were added as a mixture and in Nos. 10 and 1 1 the 
heated antiserum was added one hour before the unheated. As with bushy 
stunt virus, precipitation occurred in some tubes wliere heated and unheated 
antiserum were added at the same time, but not when heated antiserum was 
added first. 


Inactivation of inhibiting power. 

It has already been shown tliat heathig for 10 minutes at 90" (J. destroys 
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the inhibiting power of biLshy .stunt virus antiserum (Table 1). Heating at 
lower temperatures for longer periods of time also does this. The inhibition 
titre at first increases, then remains approximately constant and later decreases. 
Thus at first tliere is a production of heat-changed antibodies, which have lost 
the precipitating power but still possess the ability to combine with antigen, 
while further heating j)roduces a secumd (change destroying all specific* sero- 
logical activity. 


Behaviour of hmied antibody to other antifjens. 

To determine whether the re.sults obtained with tobacc'o mosaic and bushy 
stunt virus antibodies apj)ly at all generally, exf)eriments were made with 
antibodies to potato virus “X, tobacco necrosis virus, pea nodule bacteria 
(Rhizolmmi leguminosnrum) (317). human serum globulin and albumin. 

Antisera to tobac(u> necrosis virus and potato virus “ X ” diluted I/IO in 
saline were heated for 10 minutes at Sit’ (!. Tobacco) necrosis virus antiserum 
l)ehaved like bushy stunt virus antiserum, the precij)itation power being 
destroyed and replaced by inhibition. Potato virus ' X " antisei’um, on the 
other hand, behaved like tobacco mosaic virus antiserum ; its ])recipitation 
[)()wer was not destroyed, the only change being a decTcase in the litre and an 
increased zone of antibody excess inhibition (cf. similar ])henomenon with 
tobacco mosaic antiserum, Table V). 

Tobacco necrosis virus, like bushy stunt virus, has (juasi-s])herical ])articJes 
(Pirie et ai. 103H) and forms sj)ecific precipitate of the type ().’' whereas potato 
virus ‘‘ X.'‘ like toba(*('o tnosaic* virus, has anisodimcnsional ])articles (Bawden 
and Pirie, lh3Sn) and forms s])ecitic |)reci])itates of the ty])e “ H." Tiiis 
indi(!ates that the different results obtained with bushy stunt and tobacco 
mosaic virus antisera on heating are determined by their different shapes, and 
that the differen(*es are j)robal)ly generally a])p]i(!able to all antigens of somatic 
(‘^ 0 ") and flagellar (“ H ' ) type. This is further sup])orted by the fact that 
ail the additioTial antigens tested give ilocculation of the type “ ()," and their 
antisera on floating all behave very like bushy st unt virus antiserum. 

Similar experiments were made with bacterial agglutinins. An anti- 
serum to ])ea nodule bactcu’ia diluted 1/Ih in saline and also 0*1 per cent, 
solution of its euglobulin fraction in the presence and absence of other ])roteins 
were heated for ID minutes at SO’ i\ Idie agglutinating power of the anti- 
serum and of its euglobulin fraction heated in the })resence of 0*4 per (^ent. 
rabbit albumin was destroytHi and inhibition was definite, though less pro- 
nounced than with bushy stunt or tobaci'o necrosis viruses. On the other 
hand, the agglutination litre of euglobulin heated alone fell only from 1/3200 
to 1 /1 000. The presence of 0*4 per cent , jiseudoglobulin gave a ratlier different 
effect ; agglutination was destroycal. but there was no inhibition. When the 
euglobulin fraction of the antiserum and other fractions were mixed after being 
heated separately, agglutination occurred just as when the euglobulin was 
heated and tested sejiarately. 

Heating for 10 minutes at 90'^ i \ destroyed both the ability to agglutinate 
and to inhibit. 
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Table X. — The Effect of Heating at 70° C. for Varying Lengths of Time Anti- 
serum to Pea Nodule Bacteria and the Euglohulin Fraction of the Antiserum 
in the Presence and Absence of Rabbit Serum Albumin. 
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Table X shows the effect of heating the same preparations of bacterial 
antibodies for varying lengths of time at 70° (\ There was no change in the 
euglobulin fraction heated alone up to four liours. whereas tlie presence of 
albumin caused a large fall in the titre ; a .similar fall occurred when the whole 
antiserum was heated. 

Antisera to both human serum albumin and human serum globulin diluted 
1/10 in saline and 0-1 per cent, solutions of euglobulin fractions of the anti- 
sera in the presence and absence of 0*5 per cent, rabbit serum albumin were 
also heated for 15 minutes at 75° C. The precipitating power of whole 
antisera was destroyed and the ])henomenon of inhibition well pronounced. 
Heating the euglobulin fractions of the antisera alone did not destroy their 
precipitating power, but when rabbit serum albumin was added to the euglobulin 
solutions before heating, the precipitating power was destroyed and the 
inhibition phenomenon was produced. Heating the albumin and the euglo- 
bulin separately and then mixing them had no such effect. 

DISCUSSION. 

Solutions’ of flocculating (precipitating or agglutinating) antibodies of 
rabbit antisera twice undergo changes during heating. The first change corre- 
sponds with an early stage of denaturation of serum proteins, and coincides 
with the appearance of active disulphide groups and with the formation of 
large complexes of changed protein particles (Kleczkowski, 1941). The 
ability to combine with antigen is not destroyed by this change. The second 
change corresponds with a further stage of denaturation and coincides with 
the loss of this ability. 
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The serological behaviour of antibody after the first change depends on the 
proteins present in the solution when antibodies are undergoing heat denatura- 
tion, for combination between heat-changed antibody particles and those of 
other proteins seems to occur and the other proteins largely determine the 
behaviour. Evidence for such a combination between pneumococcal antibody 
and other proteins lias recently been ])rovided by elec5tro})horetic studies on 
heated horse antisera (Van der 8cheer et uL, 1941 ; Krejci ei al., 1941). 

The name “ euglobulin complex ’ will be used for the complex formed when 
euglobulin fractions of antisera are heated alone. When other fractions are 
present, either when whole antisera are heated or when other proteins are 
added to the euglobulin, “ mixed complexes.’' i.e. coni])osed of particles of 
different fractions, are formed. 

The formation of “ euglobulin (complexes " only slightly affects the floccu- 
lating power of antibody particles. The titre of antibody solutions to both 
flagellar and somatic types of antigen is affected similarly, and as compared 
with unheated antibody there are only slight differeiu^es in zones of flocculation 
and type of floccules. It is the formation of “mixed complexes" that is 
responsible for the wide differences known to exist between the behaviour of 
heated antisera to somatic and flagellar types of antigen. The “ mixed com- 
plexes can still combine with antigens but are unable to (*.ause flocculation. 
This is true both for flagellar and somatic type of antigens. The difference 
between the two lies, not, as previously believed, in the differen(‘e between 
the heat stabilities of the antibodies, but in the different competitive effects 
of unchanged antibody and the “ mixed complexes." The precipitating or 
agglutinating titre of a heat(‘d antiserum is a function of this comy)etition, and 
this is governed by the type of antigen. With anisodimensional antigens, 
i.e. when the floc(*ulation corres])onds to the type H," the com])eting action 
of “ mixed complexes " is slight, and the titre of heated antiserum is an approxi- 
mate measure of antibody whi(4i remains unchanged after heating. But with 
antigens like bushy stunt virus, tobacco necrosis virus, blood serum j)roteins 
and bacteria giving “ O " type floccules. the “ mi.xed complexes " interfere 
effectively with the flocculating action of unchaiiged antibodies and the titre 
is not a direct measure of the amount of these. 

With “ 0 " antigens there are two causes leading to a fall in flocculating 
titre of antisera after heating, the transformation of antibodies into a form 
unable to flocculate and the ability of the transformed antibodies to interfere 
with the flocculating action of unchanged antibodies. With “ H " type of 
antigens, however, the fall in flocculating titre results almost entirely from the 
first cause. As most tests on heating antisera have been made with “ 0 " 
type antigens, it is obvious that |)ublished work on rate of inactivation of anti- 
sera by heat (Streng, 1999 ; Madsen and Streng, 1910), in which agglutinating 
titres have been used as a direct measure of antibodies remaining unchanged, 
needs reconsidering. The use of flocculating titres for this ])urpose has been 
responsible for the l)elief that antibodies to different antigens differed in their 
resistance to heat, and led Marrack (19I1S) to suggest that “ the destruction of 
some antibodies must be associated with earliest degi’ees of lieat denaturation 
of proteins, while others can resist even complete denaturation. All the 
antibodies heated in this work behaved similarly, and the apparent differences 
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in the heat stability of the antisera resulted from differences in the competitive 
action of the ‘‘ mixed complexes.” 

Why “ mixed complexes ’’ fail to flocculate the antigen, although they 
combine with it, is unknown. The amount and the projxjrties of th? material 
forming (complexes with antibody particles during heating, however, probably 
determine this. If, like albumin, it readily forms stable suspensions, union 
with antigen is less likely to give an insoluble product than if, like heated 
globulin, it forms unstable sus|)ensions. Similarly, the formation of com- 
plexes composed largely of serologically unspecific^ material (uin (‘hange the 
behaviour of proteins whic^h function as antigens (Bawden and Kleczkowski, 
1941). 

The formation of serologicjally ac^tive antibody-complexes occurs only over 
a limited range of heating, further heating leading to a loss of all serological 
activity. This applies equally to both “ 0 ’’ and “ H ” type of antigens. 
This change is reflected in the drop of floccnilating titre of heated euglobulin 
solutions and in the disappearance of inhibition in solutions of “ mixed com- 
plexes.” This stage probably corresponds with a further stage of ])rotein 
denaturation, in which the antibody particles are so altered that they no 
longer contain specific groups capable of cond^ining with antigen. 


SUMMAKY. 

Experiments on the effect of heat on rabbit antisera to the following anti- 
gens have been made : human serum albumin and globulin, a strain of pea 
nodule bacteria {Rhizobiutn hgwnvnmarnm) ; and purified j)reparations of the 
following plant viruses— tobacco mosaic, potato “ X," tomato bushy stunt and 
tobacco necTosis. 

Antisera to the rod -shaped viruses (tobacjco mosaics and potato “ X ”) 
behave like those to flagellar type antigens, whereas antisera to the other 
antigens named behave like those to somatic type antigens, much more heating 
being needed to destroy the flocculating ])ower of the former. However, 
euglobulin fractions (containing antibodies) of all the antisera behave similarly, 
and they require more heat to destroy their flocculating power than do the 
original antisera. 

Flocculating antibodies undergo at least two changes during heating. 
( Complexes composed of antibody particles and of ]>arti(;les of other unspecific' 
proteins present in the solution are first formed. Antibodies changed in this 
way can still combine specifically with antigens, but the result of this com- 
bination depends on the quantity and quality of unspecific proteins })re8ent 
in the solution during heating. (V)m])lexes formed when antibodies are heated 
in the presence of euglobulin fraction of the antiserum flocculate their antigens, 
(iomplexes formed wheji antibodies are heated in the presence of other serum 
fractions, notably albumin, cannot flocculate their antigens, although they 
combine with them ; this combination interferes with the flocculating action 
of antibodies that are unchanged. The degree of this interference depends on 
the type of antigen, being large with antigens of type 0 ” and small with 
those of type H.” This fact, and not a difference in heat stability, explains 
the differences in the behaviour of heated antisera to the two types of antigen. 
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The second change of antibodies during heating corres])onds with a further 
stage of denaturation and is shown by the loss of ability to combine with 
antigen. 
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Kleczkowski c ) has ]>reseiitofi evidence suggesting that rabbit 

antibodies can eoinbine witli other proteins while undergoing denaturation 
by heat. The serological behaviour of the conijilexes so formed dejiends on 
the protein with which the antibody has combined and on the type of antigen. 
Antibody -englobulin conijilexcs behave much like unchanged antibody, 
whereas antibody-albumin complexes can combine with, but not flocculate 
their antigens. Flagellar type antigens are much more readily floc(uilated 
by mixtures containing both unchanged antibody and antibody -albumin 
complexes than somatic type antigens. Bccaus(‘ of this and not because of 
a greater resistance to heat, as previously believed, antisera to flagellar tyjie 
antigens can be heated more than antisera to somati(‘ ty])e antigens without 
losing their ability to cause flocaujlation. 

This paper shows that the serological behavioui’ of antigens after heating 
depends in the same way on what other f)roteins are jiresent during heating 
and on whether the antigen is of the flagellar or somatic type. The antigens 
used were tomato* bushy stunt and tobacco mosaic viruses and human serum 
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albumin and globulin. Tobacco mosaic virus is an antigen of the flagellar 
type giving a loose nebulous precij)itate, and the others are of the somatic 
type, giving dense granular precipitates. The antigens and antisera were 
prepared and tested by the methods previously described. 


The effects of heating tomato hmhy stmit virus in the presence and 
absence of albumin. 

When 0*05 per cent, solutions of tomato bushy stunt virus in saline at 
pH 7 are heated for 10 minutes at 80° (/. they become opalescent, and a small 
sediment can be deposited by centrifuging at 8000 r.p.m., leaving an opalescent 
supernatant fluid. At 83°(!. the fluids become increasingly opalescent, and 
although no floccules separate on standing, most of the material sediments on 
centrifuging to leave a water-clear supernatant fluid. Heating at 86° (\ or 
higher causes the protein to settle out spontaneously. When the virus solution 
is heated in the presence of 0-5 per cent, rabbit-serum albumin it behaves 


Tahle 1. — Kffecf of Heating Bushy Stunt Virus Solutions in the Presence and 
Absence of Rabbit Serum Albu7r}in. 

(H)5 per cent, solutions of bushy stunt virus in physiological saline 
and in 0 5 per cent, rabbit serum albumin solutions were heated for 10 
minutes at different temperatures at pH 7 0. 

1 ml. of the bushy stunt virus preparations diluted 1/10 in saline 
were added to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of varying dilutions 
of a bushy stunt virus antiserum. 

+ indicates precipitation and no precipitation. 

After 8 hours 0-1 ml. of 0*05 per cent, solution of control bushy stunt 
virus was added to the tubes containing no precipitate. 

i indicates that there was .still no precipitation (inhibition) and o 
indicates the separation of precipitate (no inhibition). 


Tempcratun*. 



Dilution of tin 

' antiscniin. 

of 

Solvent. 

— 






heating. 


1/10. 

1 /20. 

1 /40. 

1 /HO. 

1/100. l/32( 

Unheated 

Saline 

4- 

-f 

+ 

■T* 


80“ ('. 


+ 

+ 

-f 

+ 

-f 

7 J 

. Albumin solution . 


— 

— 

— 

— 



0 

i 

i 

i 


83° C. 

Saline 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ + 


. xybumin solution . 

— 

— 

— 

““ 


90° V, 

• J .7 J > • 

i 

i 

i 





i 

i 

i 

i 


95° C. 

• J) • 

— 



— 

__ 



0 

0 

0 

0 


Solutions of bushy stunt virus and of rabbit albumin in 

saline mixed 


after being heated separately. 



80° C. 

. . • 

+ 

d- 

+ 
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■+ 

83° C. 
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-4- 
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+ + 
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quite differently. Solutions heated at 8n° and <83^^ do not become opalescent, 
and no precipitate Hej)arates even after heating at although with this 

treatment the fluid becomes highly viscous and opalescent. 

The infectivity of the virus solutions is destroyed by 10 minutes heating 
at 80” (^, both in the presence and absence of albumin, but tlie ability to 
combine with virus-antibody is retained. The serological behaviour of the 
heated solutions is shown in Table I. The stable o])alescent suspensions 
])roduced by heating the virus in saline at SO^M'. and 83” (1 are flocculated 
specifically by virus-antiserum. Flocc.ules form sooner and the suspensions 
are flocculated by higher dilutions of antiserum than solutions with the same 
con(‘entrati()Ji of unheated virus. By (contrast, no floc^culation oc(airs when 
preparations of bushy stunt virus heated at between SO” C. and 90” C. in the 
])resence of albumin are added to virus-antiserum. Although there is no 
flo(^(ailation, the heatenl virus-albumin mixture does combine with the virus- 
antibody, for it inhibits floc(‘ulation when unheated virus is added subsequently. 
In other words, heating the virus in the ])resence of albumin has produced 
something behavijig like a non-juecipitatiiig hapten, able to combine with 
antibody and to [)revent it from fhxiculating unchanged virus. 

Heating for 10 minutes at 95” (\ in the luesence of albumin destroys the 
ability to combine with virus-antibody, for when siu'h ])reparations are tested 
against virus antisej’um they fail to flocculate or to inhibit the flocculation 
of unheated virus added subsequently. Inhibition only ocjcurs when the virus 
and albumin are heated together at tem])eratures between 80 and 90” C. If 
the two are lieated separately and then mixed, the jnixtures fkxHuilate with 
antiserum in the same way as heated virus in the absence of albumin. Thus 
the non-preci])itating ha[)ten is formed only when the viius and albumin are 
heated together over a limited range of temperature. For the inln’bitio]) to be 
comf)lete there must also b(‘ considerably more albumi]i in the heated fluids 
than viiais. In Table I where inhibition is complete, the ratio of albumin to 
virus was 10 to 1, but w ith a ratio of 4 to 1 fioc(*ulation with antiserum still 
oc'curs, although much more slowly than with unheated virus. 

Table 1 1 shows that tlie material rendered sedimentable by heating 
solutions of bushy stunt virus in saline for 10 minutes at 80” and 83” (\ is still 
flo(;eulated by virus-antiserum. This was shown by taking u]) the sedimented 
material in saline, in which it hwmed stable sus])ensions. and testing against 
virus-antiserum, which floceulated it s])ecifi(*aliy. The denatured })rotein 
that separates s})ontan(X)usly from virus solutions heated at 80” (/. does not 
resuspend to give stable sus])ensions, but if sufhciently diluted it remains 
stable long enough to demonstrate that it is llocculated specifi(*ally by 
virus-antiserum, 'fhe matei’ial separating at 90 ’ ami higher is too unstable 
for such tests, for it flocculates ra])idly in the presence of normal rabbit 
serum. 

The ability of the ])recipitates formed by heating bushy stunt virus at 
different temf)eratures to combine with anti})ody was tested in anothei* way. 
Susf)ensions of the heated virus were mixed witli antiserum at various dilutions, 
incubated for 3 hours at 50” (A, and the preci])itates removed by (*entrifugation. 
The supernatant fluids were then tested for their antibody content by the 
addition of unheated virus. The unabsorbed serum reacted at a dilution of 

§ 
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Table II. — Effect of Heating Bushy Stunt Virus Solution in Physiological 

Saline. 

0 05 per cent, solutions of bushy stunt virus in saline at pH 7 0 were 
heated for 10 minutes at different temperatures. The heated suspen- 
sions (if stable), the supernatant fluids obtained after centrifuging at 
8000 r.p.m. and the precipitates resuspended in the original volume of 
saline were used for serological tests. 

First test. 

1 ml. of each preparation of bushy stunt virus at a dilution of 1/10 
in saline was added to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of varying 
dilution of antiserum. 

-j- indicates flocculation and - no flocculation. 

Second test. 

After 3 hours the contents of the tubes W(;re centrifuged and 01 ml. of 
0-05 per cent, virus solution was added to the supernatant fluids. 

-f- indicates flocculation (presence of unabsorbed antibodies) and - 


indi(^ates no flocculation. 

Temperature Prc'paration of 

nf hiiwliv wfiinf 


DilutiouH uf iintiwerum. 

First tost. 

S('eond test. 

heating. 

viruH. 

10. 

1 20. 

1 '40. 

1/80. 

I/IBO 

/.S20. 1/10. 

I /20. 

1 40. 1 SO. 

Unheated 

. Solution 

f 

+ 


-f 

— 

i 

— 

__ 

80° C. 

Grig. 

f 

•f 

+ 

4- 

4" 

— 
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,, 

. Supernatant . 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4" 

— 




. Precipitate . 

-■ 

-- 

— 

+ 

+ 

4- 



83° 

Orig. 

-h 

+ 

4- 


4- 

+ + 

4 

— — 
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,, 

. Supernatant . 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 




. Precipitate . 


-I- 

4- 

+ 


4- + 

4- 

— — 

86“ ('. 

. Supernatant . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 




. Precipitate 1 hr. 

- 

- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 




1 hr. 


+ * 

4* 

+* 

■f* 

+* + 

4 

~ — 

90“ C. 

,, i hr. 

+* 

+ * 

-f* 

4 “* 

+* 

4 * 4 

4 - 

+ ” 

95“ C. 

1 hr. 

+* 



+* 

4 * 

4 * 4 

4 

+ -L 


* Unspecifir flocrulation (lu(‘ to in8ta})ility of the suHpmsion and formed alao in the controls 
with normal rabbit-serum. 


1 /80 and after absorjition with unheated virus it reacted at 1/10. The precipi- 
tation end-jioint after absorption with material precipitated at 83°, 86°, 90°, 
and 95° was 1/20, 1/20. 1/40, and 1/80 respectively. Thus the virus precipi- 
tated by heating at 83° and 86° combined with approximately half as much 
antibody as the same amount of unlieated virus and that heated at 90° C. 
with a quarter as much, whereas virus heated at 95° 0. combined with no 
antibody. The amount of heating required to denature and precipitate bushy 
stunt virus, therefore, is less than that required to destroy its ability to combine 
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with antibody, and this is apparently the same whether the virus is heated 
alone or in the presence of albumin. 

Four changes can be detected in bushy stunt virus pre})arations heated for 
10 minutes at different temperatures. Below 80° V. tliere is loss of infectivity, 
with no change in the serologi(^al reactions, and at 05° (\ and higher the virus 
loses its ability to combine with its antibody. The serological behaviour 
after heating at temperatures between 80° V. and 05° ('. depends on whether 
the virus is heated alone or with albumin. If heated in saline around 88° 0. 
the solutions become opalescent and are more easily flocculated by antiserum, 
whereas at 80° or higher the virus becomes insoluble, thougli still able to 
(iombine with antibody. When heated with albumin in this range the virus 
remains in suspension and able to (combine with antibody, but is not flocculated 
by the combination. 


The ejfecis of healing tobacco momic rims in the presence and absence of 
aUrnmin. 

When tobacco mosaic virus antiserum is heated at temperatures around 
80° ( \ it continues to flocculate its antigen whereas bushy stunt vij’iis antiserum 
does not (Kle(‘zkowski, 1941r). Similarly, the serological behaviour of the two 
viruses differs when they are heated in the |)resence of albumin, for although 
tobacco mosaic virus interacts with albumin, the ])roduct of heating does not 
behave like a non-])reci])itating hapten. The aj)pearance of heated pre])ara- 
tions of toba(a*o mosaic virus de])ends on the pH and on v hether albumin is 
])resent. 0*05 ])er cent, solutions of virus in d//15 ])hos])hate buffer at ])H b 
become slightly opalescent after 10 minutes at 80° (t. and still show the pheno- 
menon of anisotro])y of flow strongly, whereas at pH 7 much of the material 
se])arates as a ])reci])itatc and anisotro])y of How disap|)ears. After 10 minutes 
at 00° (t preci])itates se})arate at ])H 0 as well as ])H 7. and anisotro])y of flow 
is lost. When 0*05 j)er cent, virus solutions are heated in the presence of 
0*6 per cent, rabbit serum albumin at pH 7. no j)reci]>itates separate after 
10 minutes heating at 80° (\ or 00° (\ After heating at 80° (t there is some 
increased opalescence and the anisotro])y of How is reduced, though not 
destroyed, and at 00° (\ the Huids become extremely opalescent and viscous 
and no anisotroj)y of flow can be detected. 

Table 111 shows the effects on the infectivity and serologi(^al acdivitv of 
heating tobacco mosaic virus for 10 minutes at 80° and 00° V. under different 
conditions. The conditions under which the Huids are heated at 80° (A greatly 
affect the activity of tlie virus. At pH 7 both infecdivity and serological 
activity are reduced to about one-twentieth of the control, and the I'esidual 
activity is in the remaining soluble mateihil. At ])H (> there is no loss of 
serological activity and a small dro[) in infectivity. Tlie presence of albumin 
in the virus solutions heated at ])H 7 protects them almost completely from 
inactiv ation. The mere addition of albumin, either heated or unheated, to the 
virus solutions causes a reduction in infectivity, the reduction being much less 
apparent after diluting the mixtures, but there is little further loss when the 
mixtures are heated for 10 minutes at 80° (A, and only a small drop in serological 
activity. Heating for 10 mimites at 00° C. has destroyed both infectivity and 
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Table III . — Effect of Heating Tobacco Mosaic Virus Solutions in Different 

Conditions. 


0-05 per cent, virus solutions were heated for 10 minutes in saline 
at pH 7-0, in phosphate buffer at pH 6-0 and in 0-6 per cent, rabbit 
serum albumin solution at pH 7 0. 


Prep. 

Temperature u ixi x 

ofhfUing. 

Serological titre 

Average number of 
lesionH per leaf at 

no. 

of the preparation. ^ ‘ - 

1 /I 

1 /►m 

1 . 

Unheated . 7-0 . Saline 

1/160 

III. 

115 

1 1^'). 
53 

2 . 

80° C. . fbO . Phosph. buffer 

in 60 

. 103 

37 

3 . 

,, . 7-0 . Saline 


27 

10 

4 , 

Supernatant from (3) 

1 /s 

35 

11 

5 . 

Resuspended precipitate from (3) 

. . . 

0*5 

0 

0 . 

80° C. . 7-0 . Albumin solution 

. 1 /120 
1/160 

21 

28 

7 . 

Unheated . 7*0 . ,, ,, 

32 

34 

8 . 

heated at 80° C. 

,, .7*0 . Unheated albumin . 1/1 00 

2() 

29 

9 . 

solution 

90° (v. . 0*0 . Phosph. buffer 


0 

0 

10 . 

Supernatant from (9) 

No ])ptt. 

at 1/2. 


11 . 

90° C. . 7-0 . Saline 

0 

0 

12 . 

Supernatant from (11) 

No pptt. at 1/2. 


13 . 

90° 0. , 7 • 0 . Albumin solution 

• ‘ t 

0 

0 


the serological reactions. The ability to coinbine with antibody was destroyed 
both by heating alone and in the presence of albumin, for incubating antisei*um 
with the material precipitated by heat did not reduce its antibody content, 
and incubation with the heated virus-albumin mixture did not prevent it 
from flocculating active virus added subsequently. 

The disruption by heat and loss of all specific properties seems to occur 
more suddenly with tobacco mosaic virus than with bushy stunt virus, and 
fewer successive changes can be detected on heating. At pH b tliere is y 
^Hggestion that infectivity is being lost before denaturation or loss of serological 
activity occurs, and similar separations of these two activities have been 
described earlier (Lauffer and Price, 1940 ; Bawden and Pirie, 1940), but the 
separation is slight com])ared with bushy stunt virus. The protein that 
separates from denatured tobacco mosaic virus preparations is free from 
nucleic acid, whereas that from bushy stunt virus contains nucleic acid, 
suggesting that the nucleic acid-jirotein linkage is more stable in bushy stunt 
than in tobacco mosaic virus. This may explain why the precipitates formed 
on heating bushy stunt virus still combine with virus-antibody whereas those 
tom tobacco mosaic virus do not, for it may be that the nucieic acid-protein 
link is necessary for serological specificity. Alternatively, it may be that the 
breaking of such a linkage is followed immediately by the loss of all structural 
specificity, whereas in bushy stunt virus other, structurally less important 
linkages are more sensitive to heating, and the breaking of these one-by-one is 
responsible for each stage that can be detected in the loss of specific activities 
on heating. 
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The effect of albumin in protecting tobacco mosaic virus against heat- 
inactivation suggests that denaturation may be in part a reversible reaction. 
In the absence of albumin the end-produ(jt is insoluble and is removed from 
the reaction, which can therefore rapidly proceed to completion. But in the 
presence of albumin there is no ])recipitation and this may slow down the 
reaction. 


The effects of heat on the serological reactions of h/iinian serum proteins. 

Previous work on the influence of heat on the antigenic specificity of animal 
sera has given conflicting results, for some workers have stated that heating 
destroys all the original specificity whereas others have stated that it merely 
causes modifications (e.g. Oberrnayer and Pick, 1904 ; Furth 1925). Spiegei- 
Adolf (1920) showed that heated serum could combine with its antibody 
without being preci]:)itated and that this combination ])re vented precipitation 
when unheated serum was added later. Antibody made in one animal by the 
injection of another animal’s serum is often predominantly to globulin (Klecz- 
kowski, 1938), and albumin then represents a serologically unspecific protein. 
The conflicting results may therefore arise from the fact that the antisera used 
by different workers varieci in their content of antibody to globulin and albumin, 
for our results show that the serological behaviour of heated antigenic^ proteins 
is greatly modified by the presence of serologically unspecific proteins during 
heating. 

Table TV shows the results of preci[)itin tests with ()*05 per cent, solutions 
of whole globulin from human serum aftei* ten minutes' heating at 80° (). in 
saline and in 0*5 ]>er cent, solutions of rabbit serum albumin and human 
albumin. After heating in saline the globuliji is still preci])itated by its anti- 
serum, but after heating in the ])resence of either of the albumins there is no 
precipitation and the ])resence of the heated proteins ])revents the precipitation 
of unheated globulin added later. The heated mixture of globulin and human 
albumin, however, was still precipitated by albumin antiserum. 

When human albumin is heated at 80° P. in the presence of rabbit serum 
albumin its serologi(;al behaviour is altered so that it combines with antibody 
but is not precipitated by it (Table VI). As with globulin-albumin mixtures 
the ability to inhibit the precipitation of unheated antigen is develoy)ed only 
when the serologically specific and unspecific j)roteins aie heated together and 
not when thc^y are heated separately and then mixed. 

When heated at 80° ( ^ in the presence of serologically uns])eciflc albumin, 
liurnan globulin and albumin differ in their serological behaviour from tobacco 
mosaic virus and resemble bushy stunt virus, i.e. all the somatic ty]>e antigens 
tested behave in the same way. Their serologically active grou])s, however, 
are more resistant to heat than those of bushy stunt virus, for human albumin 
and globulin continue to precipitate with their antisera after lieating se])arately 
for 5 minutes at 100° C. (Tables V and Vll). Similarly, when heated at this 
.temperature in the presence of twice their concentration of serologically 
unspecific protein, both human albumin and globulin continue to combine 
with their antibodies and to behave like non-precipitating haj)tens. 
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Table IV, — Effect of Heating for 10 Minutes at 80^^ G. Human Serum Olobulin 
Solution alone and in the Presence of Human or Rabbit Serum Albumin, 

0*06 per cent, solutions of human rabbit serum globulin were heated in 
saline and in 0-5 per cent, human or rabbit serum albumin solutions. 

1 ml. of an antiserum to human serum globulin diluted 1 /20 was added 
to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of varying dilutions of human 
globulin. 

+ indicates precipitation and - no precipitation. 

After 3 hours 0*1 ml. of 0 06 per cent, solution of human serum 
golbulin was added to the tubes in which there was no precipitation. 

i indicates that there was still no precipitation (inhibition) and o 
indicates the separation of precipitate (no inhibition). 

Amount of human globulin (in mg.). 
Preparation of human globulin. - — “ 

0-25 0’12. 0*06. (VOS. 0*015. 

Unheated solution in saline . . + + + +• + 

Heated solution in saline . . -f -f + _ 

Heated solution with human all)umin* — — — — — 

i i o 0 o 

Heated solution with rabbit albumin — — — — — 

i i o o 0 

Solution in saline mixed with human 
albumin solution after heating 

.separately + H- + — 

() 

Solution in saline mixed with rabbit 
albumin solution after tieatiiig 

separately .... -j- -j. _ 

() 

* ThiB preparati(»n precipitated with anti.serum to human s(‘rum albumin. 


Table V . — Effect of Heating for 5 Minutes at 100° 0 . Human Serum Globulin 
Solutions alone and in the Presence of Human Albumin, 

01 per cent, solutions of human serum globulin were heated in saline 
and in 0*2 per cent, human serum albumin solution. 

The antiserum to human serum globulin was used at a dilution of 1 /40, 
otherwise the methods of testing were as described for Table IV. 


Amount of human globulin (in mg.). 

Preparation of human globulin. ' ■ 

0*5. 0*25. 0-12. (V()(b 0*03. 0*015. 

Ilnheated solution . . . ■ + + + + + -|- 

Heated solution in saline . . + + -f- + — 

Heated solution with human albumin ______ 


i i 0 o o 0 

Solution in saline mixed with human 

albumin solution heated separately -f + f- 4- +- — 
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Table VI . — Effect of Heating for 10 Minutes at 80° C, Human Serum Albumin 
Solutions alone and in the Presence of Rabbit Serum Albumin, 


0*05 per cent, solutions of human serum albumin were heated in 
saline and in 0-5 per cent, rabbit serum albumin solution. 

1 ml. of an antiserum to human serum albumin diluted 1 /40 was added 
to a series of tubes each containing 1 ml. of varying dilutions of human 
serum albumin. After 3 hours OT ml. of 0*06 per cent, solution of 
human serum albumin was added to the tubes where there was no 
precipitation. 

Amount of human aU)umin (in mg.). 

Preparation of human allmmin. — ' 

O’Oa. 0*03. 0-015. 0-0075. 


Unheated solution . . . . + -f- 

Heated solution in saline . . . + -f- 

,, ,, with rabbit albumin . — — 

i i 

Solution in saline mixed with rabbit albumin 

solution after heating separately . . + + 

Heated 0*5 per cent, human albumin solution 

in saline + + 


+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

i 

+ 

+ 


1'ahle Vn . — Effect of Heating for 5 MinuteA^ at 100° (\ Human Serum> Albumin 
Solutions alone and in the Presence of Rabbit Serum Albumin. 

0*1 per (*ent. solutions of human serum albumin were heated in 
saline and in 0-2 per cent, rabbit serum albumin solution. 


Methods were as in Table VI. 

IVepamtion of human all)umin. 

Amount of human albumin {in mg.). 

()-(H>. 0-03. 0-015. 0-0075. 

Unheated solution .... 

-t- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Heated solution in saline 

+ 



4- 

,, ,, with rabbit albumin 

Solution in saline mixed w ith rabbit albumin 

i 

i 

0 

0 

solution after heating separately 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


The precipitation of viruses heated with albutnm by human albumin 
antiserum. 

The most reasonable explanation of the change in the serological behaviour 
of somatic type antigens after heating in the presence and absence of albumin 
is that the antigens combine with other proteins while undergoing heat denatura- 
tion to produce complexes, which remain soluble after uniting with antibody. 
Positive evidenc^e for such a cx)mbination between bushy stunt virus and human 
albumin was supplied when it was found that the virus, heated in the presence 
of human albumin, could be precipitated by human albumin antiserum, 0-05 per 
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cent, solutions of bushy stunt virus in saline and in 0-6 per cent, solution of human 
albumin were heated for 10 minutes at 80° C. The virus heated in saline was 
precipitable by virus antiserum, whereas that heated with albumin was not, 
and inhibited the precipitation of unheated virus, although it precipitated 
with antiserum to human albumin. Antiserum to human albumin was 
allowed to react at the constant serum optimal proportions with the virus and 
albumin heated together and with a mixture of the same proportions of the 
two heated separately. After two hours at 37° C. and 48 hours at 1° C., the 
fluids were centrifuged and the supernatant fluids tested against antiserum to 
bushy stunt virus. The virus and albumin heated together now neither 
precipitated with vu’us antiserum nor inhibited the precipitaton of unheated 
virus added later, whereas the mixture of virus and albumin heated separately 
still precipitated with virus antiserum to the same extent as before it was 
absorbed with human albumin antiserum. 

As the precipitation and tlie inactivation of tobacco mosaic virus by heat 
at pH 7 is retarded by the presence of albumin, it is obvious that there is an 
interaction between the two. An experiment similar to that described with 
bushy stunt virus showed that tobacco mosaic virus also combines with 
albumin when the two are heated together. 0-05 per cent, solutions of tobacco 
mosaic virus were heated for 10 minutes at 80° 0. in the presence of 0-6 per cent, 
human albumin, and samples were allowed to react fully with antiserum to 
human albumin. Before reacting with this serum the heated mixture of virus 
and albumin precipitated strongly with virus antiserum, but after absorption 
with human albumin antiserum it did not. A mixture of unheated virus and 
heated albumin, however, precipitated with virus antiserum equally before 
and after absorption with antiserum to human albumin. Thus with both 
viruses it is only when they have been heated in the j)re8ence of the albumin 
that they can be removed by absorption with human albumin antiserum. 


IHSCUSSION. 

Evidence that serum proteins can (lombine when heated together lias 
recently come from a number of sources, Kleczkowski (19416) has shown 
that a new comjionent readily sedimentable appears in heated rabbit serum, 
and Van der Scheer et al. (1941) and Krejci et al. (1941) have shown by electro- 
phoretic studies that new components appear in horse serum, both normal and 
anti -pneumococcal, after heating. The results described in this paper show 
that other proteins, as different as plant viruses and serum proteins, can also 
combine wdien undergoing heat denaturation together. The complexes formed 
may have different physical properties from either of the two components 
heated separately. For example, when euglobulin is heated with albumin 
ttiere is no spontaneous precnpitate of denatured protein, but a material is 
produced which is deposited as a gel on moderate centrifugation and can be 
dispersed in water to give a stable suspension. Similarly, when bushy stunt 
and tobacco mosaic viruses are heated with albumin they give no such precipi- 
tates as when heated alone, but the complexes they form with albumin must 
be smaller than that formed by globulin, for nothing can be sedimented from 
the heated mixtures of viruses and albumin by centrifuging at 8000 r.p.m. 
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It has previously been suggested (Steinhardt, 1938 ; Bawden and Pirie, 
1940) that the efficiency of denaturating agents depends on their ability to 
break cross linkages between peptide chains in proteins, and that the proba- 
bility of the linkages returning to their original pattern on the removal of the 
agent is lessened by the increase in the number of such linkages broken. If 
denaturation by heat is also assumed to result from breakage of cross linkages, 
our results c.an be explained on the basis that the linkages are reformed purely 
at random, and that when more than one protein is being lieated cross linkages 
are as likely to reform between chains in different proteins as between chains 
in the same protein. If this is so, then it is likely that complexes will only be 
formed between proteins in Vhich similar cross linkages are being broken at 
the same time, and that those that denature at widely different temperatures 
will not combine in the same way. All the proteins used in this work undergo 
demonstrable changes when heated alone for a few minutes around 
which is the amount of heating recjuired to })roduce complexes w hen they were 
heated together. 

Although it is possible that combination can occur between other proteins 
possessing similar heat stabilities, the effects on the serological reactions of the 
proteins might be exj)ected to differ from those desciibed here. All the 
serological changes w'ere prodm^ed by heating antigens in the presence of 
serologi(*ally unspecific albumin and tended to make the antigen less precipitable 
by its antibody. Heated albumin is very stable and combination between 
antigens and other, less stable proteins might be exi)ected to give different 
1 ‘esults. 

The fact that tobacco mosaic virus after heating with albumin still floccu- 
lates with its antiserum, whereas somatic types antigen do not, cannot be 
attributed to a failure of this virus to unite with albumin, for that combination 
does occur is show'ii by the reduction in the rate of inactivation by heat, by 
the fact that no spontaneous precipitate of denatured piotein separates, and 
by the precipitation of virus heated with all)umin by albumin antiserum. 
Tobacco mosaic vii'us is more readily flocculated by its antibody than antigens 
of the somatic type ; floccules separate quicker, and they are produced with 
less antibody and over a much w ider range of antigen /antibody ratios. (Klecz- 
kowski, 1941a). This greater insolubility of the tobacco mosaic virus-antibody 
combination may explain the differences in the serological behaviour of 
flagellar and somatic type antigens after heating wdth albumin. A similar 
difference is found wdien antisera to the two kinds of antigen are heated, for 
after the same amount of heating those to somatic type antigens do not cause 
flocculation but those to flagellar type antigens do. When the ratio of albumin 
to antibody is increased by about three times that in serum, luwever, heating 
causes antibodies to tobacco mosaic virus to behave like those to somatic 
type antigens and to inhibit flocculation. Thus it seems that combination of 
either somatic type antigens or their antibodies with relatively small amounts 
of soluble, serologically unspecific |)rotein increases the solubility of the complex 
formed by the union of antigen and antibody sufficiently to i)revent flocculation, 
whereas a complex containing mucfi more uns])e(dfic ])rotein is necessary to 
keep the combination of flagellar type antigen and antibody in solution. 
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SUMMARY. 

When tomato bushy stunt virus, human serum globulin and albumin are 
heated at temperatures around 80® C, in the absence of serologically unspecific 
proteins, they are still able to precipitate with their specific antisera. If 
heated in the presence of serologically unspecific serum albumin, however, they 
produce complexes behaving like n()n-])recipitating haptens. Human globulin, 
and albumin behave in this way after being heated for 5 minutes at 100® C., 
but bushy stunt virus does not combine with antibody after heating for 10 
minutes at 95® C. 

The presence of albumin in solutions of tobacco mosaic virus heated at 
pH 7-0 reduces the rate of inactivation, but this flagellar type antigen still 
flocculates with its antiserum. This virus loses its ability to combine with 
antibody after 10 minutes at 90® 

Heating either virus in the })resence of albumin prevents the separation of 
precipitates of denatured protein, and that combination between the viruses 
and albumin occurs is shown by the fact that the viruses can then be removed 
by precipitation with antiserum to the albumin. 
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THE FOHMATION OF PROTEIN COiMPLEXES IN HEATED 
SOLUTIONS OF RABBIT SERUM PROTEINS. 

A. KLECZKOWSKI. 

Fnym the Rothamsted Exfyerimentn) Station, Hnrpendeyi,, Herts. 


Rfcoivi'il for pulilication Jiint' 20, 1041. 

Tkr results of heating euglobnlin fractions of rabbit antisera showed that 
tlie [iT'esence of other scfuin fractions during heating leads to tlie formation 
of clianged antibodies whicli can unite witli their antigens liut not flocculate 
them (Kleczkowski. 1941). Heating euglobulin fractions of antisera in the 
absence of other serum fractions does not produce such changes in the sero- 
logical behaviour of antiliodies. In order to understand the possible inter- 
action between antibodies and other serum proteins, the behavioui* of normal 
rabbit serum jiroteins on heating has been studied, and this jiaper describes 
the differences obtained when rabbit serum euglobulin and albumin solutions 
are heated separately and together. 

METHODS AXl) M.VTERIAL. 

PrtparatUm p/‘ /W/r/m/uv*. Noriual rabbit serum was 1/3 saturated 
with ammonium sulphate, the preci])itate filtered off and washed with 1/3 
saturated ammonium sul])hate solution, 'fhe ])reci])itate was dissolved in 
water and dialysed, and the insoluble euglobulin was filtered off. The filtrate 
was used as soluble euglobulin. 

The filtrate from serum 1/3 saturated with ammonium sulphate was 1/2 
saturated and the ])reci])itate of jiseudoglobulin filtered off. The filtrate was 
then full)^ saturated with ammonium sulphate, the preci])itate redissolved in 
water and dialysed, ffffie solution was used as albumin fraction. 

The nitroyen roident of the dialysed solutions was determined b\' micro- 
Kjeldahl, ami this was translated into ])rotein content by multijilying by 0.25. 

The protein solnlions were heated in 0-9 ])e?- cent. Na(3 solution at ])H O-H. 
They were heated in thin-walled tubes in a water-bath, and the time of heating 
was taken from the moment when the fluids reached the tenpierature of the 
bath, which was usually about one minute after immersion. 

To determine the amount of protein precipitated from heated protevn solutuma 
by the addition of nnnnoninm sulphate, the fluid was allow ed to stand undisturbed 
for at least two days, when the ])recipitate had settled. Then to a measured 
volume of the sufiernatant fluid trichlorai^etic acid was added to make a 
concentration of 3*3 per cent., and the fluid was heated for a few^ minutes at 
100^ V. The resulting preciintate w as centrifuged dow n and washed repeatedly 

1 
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with 3-3 per cent, trichloracetic acid until no test for SO 4 " was obtained with 
BaClg. The amount of protein was then determined by micro-Kjeldahl. 

RESULTS. 

Table I shows that when solutions of euglobulin and albumin were heated 
for 10 minutes at 80° C. in identical conditions a precipitate separated from 
the first (Exps. Nos. 2 and 5) but not from the second (Exp. No. 1 ), and when 
mixtures of the two were heated their appearance depended on the proportions 
in which they were mixed (Exps. Nos. 3 and 4). All the heated solutions, 
however, gave a strong nitroprusside test (made as described by Harris, 1923), 
showing that they all had undergone changes producing active disulphide 
groups. 

Table I . — The Behaviour of Rabbit Serum Albumin and Euglobulin in Solutions 
Heated Separately and Together. 


The protein solutions were heated for 10 minutes at 80° C. in 0*9 
per cent. NaCl at pH 6 * 8 . 


No. of 

Amount (mg.) of protein 
in 10 ml. of solution. 

Appearance of the fluid 

Amount (mg.) of 
protein in the pre- 

periment. 

" 

after heating. 

( ipitate from 10 m 

Albumin. 

Euglobulin. 

of the Holution. 

1 

50*0 

0 

. Very slight opalescence . 

0 

2 . 

0 

50*0 

. Precipitation 

39*0 

3 . 

25*0 

25*0 

• 

34*0 

4 . 

37*5 

12*5 

Opalescence* 

0 

5 . 

0 

12*5 

Precipitation 

8*6 


* .5*0 mg. of a yellow gelatinouK sediment was obtained by centrifugation at 8000 r.p.m. 


When the ratio albumin/euglobulin in the mixture was sufficiently in 
favour of albumin, for instance when it was 3/1 (Exp. No. 4), no precipitate 
separated on standing. However by (ientrifugation at 8000 r.p.m. a yellow 
gelatinous sediment was obtained. This could be taken up in water to form 
a stable, slightly opalescent suspension. The mixture of equal parts of the 
two fractions (Exp. No. 3) gave a preci})itate larger than the total amount 
of either constituent. Therefore, although albumin heated alone gave no 
precipitate, it is evident that protein separating as a precipitate from the 
heated mixture originated from both constituents. This suggests that when 
the two fractions are heated together a complex composed of heat- changed 
protein originating from both fractions is formed and its stability in suspension 
depends on the ratio of the two constituents. The experiments described 
below, in which precipitability by ammonium sulphate was used as an indication 
of changes produced by heating, show that this complex is produced during 
heating, for albumin and globulin solutions mixed after being heated separately 
do not influence each other’s properties. 

For estimating the precipitability by ammonium sulphate, 4 ml. samples 
of 0*5 per cent, protein solutions were heated, diluted to 10 ml. with water, and 
saturated ammonium sulphate solution was added to the required concen- 
tration. The amounts of precipitate are shown in Table TI. 
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Table 11. — Precipitability of Euglobtdin, Albumin, and of a Mixture, of EgvM 
Parts cf the Two, after Heating for Varying Lengths of Time at 75° C. 

The proteins were heated as 0'5 per cent, solutions in 0'9 per cent. 

NaOl at pH 6-8. 


Protein. 


The amount H of precipitate (as percent- 
age of total protein) after heating. 
Precipitate formial. Mhnito^ heating. 


Euglobiilin . 
Albumin-euglobulin 
Albumin . 
Euglobulin . 
Albumin-euglobulin 
Albumin . 

Albumin-euglobulin 
Albumin . 


Albumin 


Spontaneously 


With 20 per cent, 
saturated 

With 28 per cent, 
saturated 
(^4)SO, 
With 42 per cent, 
saturated 
(NH4)oS(), 


HO. 

40. 

120. 

1(10. 

320. 

0 

22 

55 

55 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

70 

82 

82 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

65 

76 

76 

80 

0 

0 

0 

40 

65 

64 

65 

67 

67 

60 


When euglobulin solutions were heated at 75° C. for more than 30 minutes 
a precipitate separated spontaneously. No precipitate separated from albumin 
and albumin-euglobulin mixtures of equal parts heated for as long as 320 
minutes, but the fluids became increasingly o])alescent with increased heating 
and all lieated solutions gave a positive nitroprusside test. 

The precipitability of heated albumin-euglobulin mixture differed con- 
siderably from that of either albumin or euglobulin lieated sejiarately. After 
a given period of heating the degree of precipitability of the mixture was 
intermediate between those of euglobulin and albulmin. After 120 minutes’ 
heating at 75° C. 20 per (^ent. saturated ammonium sulphate precipitated only 
euglobulin, and 28 jier cent, saturation precipitated the mixture, but not 
albumin heated alone. The amount of protein preci|>itatcd from the mixture 
after 120 minutes’ heating by 28 jier cent, .saturated ammonium sulphate was 
76 per cent, of the total amount of protein. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
precipitate produced in the heated mixture must have been composed of 
material originating from both fractioas, although this concentration of 
ammonium sulphate has no effect on solutions of albumin heated alone for 
126 minutes. Thus the product of heating the mixture was formed at the 
expense of both (constituents, and was more easily precijiitable by (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 
than albumin heated alone. 

On the other hand, after 160 minutes' heating the albumin-euglobulin 
mixture is not precipitable by 20 per cent, saturated ammonium sulphate, 
whereas 55 per cent, of euglobulin heated alone precipitated sjiontaneously, 
and the amount of precipitate obtained by 20 ])er cent, saturated ammonium 
sulphate (together with the precipitate formed spontaneously) was 82 per cent, 
of total protein. Therefore, the product of heating the mixture forms a more 
stable suspension than euglobulin heatel alone. 
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If albumin and euglobulin are heated separately and then mixed, they are 
precipitated by ammonium sulphate just as they are alone. This is illustrated 
by Table III Table IIIa shows the results of heating for 20 minutes at TS'" C. 
28 per cent, saturated ammonium sulphate did not precipitate albumin 
heated alone (Exp. No. 1). but it precipitated heated albumin -euglobulin 
mixture (Exp. No. 2). 20 per cent, saturation did not precipitate the mixture 
(Exp. No. 3), but it precipitated euglobulin heated alone (Exp. No. 4), and the 
addition of albumin previously heated separately did not prevent the precipi- 
tation nor influence the amount of precij>itate ((?omj)are Exps. Nos. 5 and 4). 


Table Ill.-^Precipitalioti by Ammonium Sulphate of Heated Albumin, 
Etuilohulin atid a Mixture of the Two. 



Volume (ml.) 

of heated 







0’5 per cent, protein 
solution taken. 

V()lum(‘ 

Volume 

Per cent, of 

Appearance of 

Amount of 


— 

. ' 

- 

<.f 

of satur. 

saturation 

tin* fluid afttM* 

]>rotein in tin 

Exp. 



Albumin- 

added 

(NH^loSOj 

with 

addition of 

prt;eij)itati' 

No. 

Kuglo- 

Albu- 

euglobulin 

(ml.). 

added 

(NH^l.SO,. 


(mg.). 


bulin. 

min. 

mixture 

M /n 

(ml.). 





The proteins 

were heated as 0‘5 per c 

mt. solutions in 0 9 per c 

ent. NaCI at i)H b‘8. 




A. 

Heatimj for 

20 7ninntf 

.S’ at 75" r. 



1 

0 

4 

i) 

() 

4-0 

28 

dear 

. ' 0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

i\ 

4-0 

28 

Precif)itate 

10*2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1) 

2-5 

20 

Slight 

0 








o])alescence 


4 

2 

0 

0 

H 

2-r> 

20 

Pre(*i])itatt‘ 

, 7-0 

r> 

2 

2 

0 

() 

2-5 

20 


b-S 




B. 

Heating for 

lo minutes at 70° (\ 



6 

0 

4 

0 

b 

40 

28 

( 'lear 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

() 

4-0 

28 

Slight 

0 








opalescence 


8 

2 

0 

0 

8 

4-0 

28 ■ . 

Preci])itate 

. 3-4 

9 

2 

2 

0 

() 

4-0 

28 


. 3*b 


Table OTb shows the results of lieating for lo minutes at 70"^ (\ 2S ])er 
cent, saturated ammonium sulphate did not preci])itate albumin lusted alone 
or the heated albumin-euglobulin mixture (Ex])s. Nos. (> and 7). but it pre(?i])i- 
tated euglobulin heated alone, and the atnouni ol‘ ])recij)itate was almost the 
same whether heated albumin solution was added or not (compare Kxps. Nos. 
^ and 9). 

The results in Table IIIa and b show that only when the two proteins are 
heated together is their precipitability affected. The separation of floccules, 
or the production of a material forming stable suspensions w^hi(4i can be sedi- 
mented as a gel by centrifugation at moderate speeds, shows that large 
aggregates are produced during heating. The formation of a produ(!t 
composed of protein originating from both fracjtions. with properties different 
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from those of either constituent heated separately, indicates that combination 
between particles of both fractions occurs during heating. The appearance 
of active disulphide groups indicates at least an early stage of denaturation, 
so that the large colloidal complexes formed during heating are formed of at 
least partly denatured protein particles. The combination of |)rotein particles 
to form these complexes thus coincides with a change of their original structure. 

Recently Van der Scheer, Wyckoff and (Clarke (1941) arrived at similar 
conclusions from their electrophoretic studies of heated horse serum, which 
showed that a new colloidal aggregation product resulting from denaturation 
of components of the serum is formed at the expense of both the albumin and 
the globulin. 


SUMMARY. 

The effects of heating normal rabbit serum albumin and euglobulin frac- 
tions sej)arately and together are desc^ribed. When a mixture of the two 
fractions is heated a product is formed with proj)erties different from those 
of either fraction heated separately. This ])rodiict is a complex formed by 
the tw^o fractions uniting as they undergo denaturation. 
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STUDIES ON THE FEEDING METHODS AND PENETRATION 
RATES OF MYZUS PERSICAE SUEZ., MYZUS CIRCUMFLEXUS 
BUCKT., AND MACROSIPHUM GEI KOCH. 

By F. M. ROBERTS 

Rothamted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts 

With Plates 14 and 15 

Experiments on the transmission of three strains of Hyoscyamus virus III, potato virus F, 
and cucumber virus I by the aphis species Myzus persicae Sulz., M. circumflexus Buckt., and 
Macrosiphum gei Koch. (Watson, 1938; Watson & Roberts, 1939) have shown that most 
infections are obtained after previously fasted aphides have fed for only 2 min. on the source 
of infection. Infectivity decreases rapidly when the infection feeding time is increased to 
15 min. and still further to 3-5 hr. 

Though this response to short infection feeding periods is common to the three aphides 
with the viruses under discussion there are slight variations in the efficiency of the different 
aphis species with some of the viruses. It was hoped, therefore, that a study of the feeding 
habits and penetration rates of these aphides on tobacco might throw light on the cause of 
the variations. 

No decrease in the numbers of infections with increased feeding periods of Myzus 
persicae such as are described above were obtained with Sugar Beet Yellow virus. The 
feeding methods of this aphis on sugar beet, therefore, were also investigated to see whether 
any explanation could be found for the different relationship between insect and virus 
observed for Sugar Beet Yellows and viruses of the Hyoscyamus 111 type. 

Material and methods 

The aphides used were from cultures of Myzus persicae, M. circumflexus, and Macrosiphum gei kept 
in stock as partheno-genetic, apterous, viviparous females. They were from the same stock as those 
used in the insect transmitting experiments (Watson & Roberts, 1939). The plants used were seedlings 
of White Burley tobacco, and Kleinwanzleben E sugar beet. 

Aphides, previously collected and starved were placed in batches of about thirty on young leaves 
supported in wet sand under a bell jar to ensure humid and undisturbed feeding condition^ After 
the required feeding time the leaves were plunged into a shallow dish containing boiling Schaudinn’s 
fluid. After a few seconds they were transferred to absolute alcohol where the sections of leaf to which 
aphides still adhered were cut out in sizes convenient for embedding. These sections were fixed for 
i hr. in Carnoy’s fluid, washed in a solution of iodine in absolute alcohol, and again in fresh absolute 
alcohol, and transferred by gradual stages through cedar-wood oil to paraffin wax with a melting point 
of 56°. 

Although many aphides were lost by this method, especially in the Schaudinn’s ffuid, no other was 
found which gave equally rapid and satisfactory fixation for both insects and leaf tissue. Loss of aphides 
took place chiefly in the short feeding periods; for example, out of 164 Myzus circumflexus fed for 
5 min. on tobacco leaves, forty were finally embedded in wax, and of these six gave stained and 
mounted preparations showing the stylets in place in the tissues. In the short feedings of the aphis 
M, persicae, which had not previously been starved, the percentage of success was even less. In one 
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batch of approximately 370 aphids fixed, fifty-eight were embedded in wax, and only four successful 
mounted preparations were obtained. 

Most of the sections were cut at 20 /a, as thinner sectioning rarely gave the complete path taken by 
the stylets in one or two serial sections. The stylets were often broken and moved in cutting and a 
more accurate indication of the depth they had penetrated was given by the stylet tracks. Measure- 
ments were made only where the stylet track was clearly visible, and were taken from the point of 
entry of the stylet to the end of the stylet track. Curves were disregarded, so in some cases the figures 
given in the tables are not the actual length of stylet in the leaf tissue. 

Sections were stained in safranin and light green, both in 95 % alcohol, and mounted in Canada 
balsam. 

Some of the data included here on the penetration rates of M. persicae on tobacco are from prepara- 
tions made by Mrs W. Cochran (Mitchell, 1937) in which a different fixing technique was used. By 
this method boiling absolute alcohol was poured over the aphides feeding on leaves in shallow dishes. 
The leaves with the insects attached were then cut up, further fixed in fresh absolute alcohol, trans- 
ferred gradually to cedar wood oil, and embedded. 


Feeding harit.s and penetration rates of aphides 
(i) Myzus persicae on tobacco 

Aphides were fixed on tobacco at feeding periods of 5, 15, and 60 min. The majority 
had previously been starved, though in lable i data are included on some previously 
iiiistarved insects in the 5 min. feeding period. Previous experiments showed (Watson 
& Roberts, 1939) that for all aphides and viruses infectivity increased considerably with 
increasing time of preliminary fasting. 

Reference has previously been made to the difficulty of fixing aphides in the unstarved 
group, possibly because the latter take longer to “settle” on the leaves than the fasting 
aphides. Data on their penetration rates, therefore, are scanty. In Table 1, however, 
comparison between four unstarved and four starved aphides (M. persicae) shows that the 
average depth of penetration is .slightly more for the starved insects. This difference, how- 
ever (between 45 and 52 /x), is not thought to have any bearing upon the difference in 
infectivity between the starved and unstarved insects. The average depth penetrated by the 
four starved and four unstarved aphides is 49 //.. 

The results obtained by Mitchell (1937) for 5 min. feeding periods gave a deeper average 
penetration of 63 fi. For purposes of comparison with the short feeding periods of M. circum- 
jlexus, therefore, the average depth of penetration from my own preparations only will be 
taken into consideration in order to ensure uniformity in the method of measurement. 

Table i shows that none of the fifteen aphides fed for 5 min. had penetrated as far as the 
phloem though two had reached cells adjoining it. 'Fhe great majority had penetrated 
through the epidermis usually only as far as the first or sometimes the second cell of the 
mesophyll (PI. 14, figs, i, 2). Even in the 15 min. feedings only one insect reached the 
phloem, and one the cells adjoining it. After i hr. feeding five out of nine, or 55 %, of the 
aphides were feeding in the phloem, and tv\^o of the remaining four were near it. Thus at the 
period when the highest number of successful infections are obtained, i.e. after 5 min. on the 
infected plant, the majority of the aphides have penetrated only just below the epidermis. 

59 % of the penetrations by M. persicae were intracellular. 28 % were intercellular and of 
these only one had penetrated through a stoma (PI. 14, fig. i). 
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Table i. Method of feeding and penetration rates of Myzus persicae 
on tobacco 




Method of penetration 








/v 

^ 



Depth ol 


Slide 

Intra- 

Inter- 

Doubt- 

In 

Not in penetra- 

Feeding time 

no. 

cellular 

cellular 

ful 

phloem 

phloem tion (ju) 

5 min. (unstarved aphides) 

I 

4- 




+ 

46 


2 



4- 


4- 

44 


3 

+ 




+ 

56 


5 

, 

4-5 

. 


4- 

36 

Total 

4 

2 

1 

I 

0 

4 Mean 46 

S min. (starved aphides) 

I 

+ 



, 


90 


2 

+ 

, 

. 

. 

+ 

38 


3 

+ 

4 

, 

. 

4- 

54 


4 

. 

4* 

. 


+ 

24 

Total 

4 

3 

I 

0 

0 

4 

Mean 52 

S min. (starved aphides) 


+ 


, 


4-^ 

100 


•2 


4" 


, 

4- 

II 


*3 

+ 

. 



4- 

66 


*4 

* 

4* 

, 


4 

44 


*6 

+ 


« 

. 

4 

144 


♦8 

+ 

. 

, 


4 

42 


*9 

+ 

. 

, 


4 

36 

Total 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Mean 63 

Total for all 5 min. feedings 

15 

10 

4 

I 

0 

15 


0/ 

/o 


67 

27 

7 

0 

too 


15 min. 

*10 

+ 

• 



4 

42 


*11 

• 

+ 



4 

56 


*12 

+ 




4 

6 


*13 

+ 




4 

156 


*14 

+ 




4c 

96 




+ 



4 

112 


*16 

4* 



4- 


102 


*17 

4- 



. 

4 

32 

Total 

8 

6 

2 

0 

1 

7 

Mean 75 

0 / 

/o 


75 

25 

0 

13 

88 


1 hr. 

*18 


4- 

, 


4 

60 


*19 

. 


4- 


4c 

96 


•20 

. 


4* 

4- 


104 


*21 

4- 


. 

4- 


206 


*22 


4- 


4- 


200 


#23 

4- 

, 

. 


4c 

90 


*24 


. 

4- 

4- 


210 


*25 

4- 

. 



4c 

142 ' 


*26 


+ 


4- 

. 

176 

Total 

9 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 Mean 143 

% 


33 

33 

33 

56 

44 


Total 

32 

19 

9 

4 

5 

27 


0/ 

/o 


59 

28 

13 





* From Mitchell (1937); near phloem; s penetration through stoma. N.B. Measurements in first eight 
slides made in straight line from point of entry of stylets to end of stylet track. 
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(2) Myzus circumflexus on tobacco 

Aphides were fixed feeding on tobacco after the following periods: 5 min. and i, i|, and 
24 hr. 

'Fhe average depth of leaf penetrated by this insect (Table 2) after 5 min. feeding was 
57 ju. compared with 49 /x by M, persicae (PI. 14, figs. 3, 4^2 and 46). None of the short period 
feedings was successful in reaching the phloem. Only one out of fifteen aphides had pene- 
trated as far as the centre of the leaf and this was not in the vicinity of a vascular bundle. 

Table 2. Method of feeding and penetration rates of Myzus circumflexus 

on tobacco 


Method of penetration 

A_ ^ Depth of 


Feeding 

Slide 

Intra- 

Inter- 

Doubt- 

In 

Not in penetrat 

time 

no. 

cellular 

cellular 

ful 

phloem 

phloem ft 

5 min. 

I 

+ 




+ d 

1 10 


2 


+ s 



4 

26 


3 



+ 


4 



4 


■f 



4 

60 


5 


+ 



4 

62 


6. 



4- 


4 

60 


7 


+ 



4 

30 


8 


■f 



4 

40 


9 



4 - 


4 

. 


10 


+ 



4 

54 


II 


“hr 



4 

26 


12 


+ 



4 

IIO 


13 





4 

54 


14 



+ 


4 



15 


+ 



4 

SO 

Total 

15 

I 

10 

4 

0 

15 

Mean 57 

0/ 

/o 


7 

67 

27 

0 

100 


I hr. 

1 



4- 

4- 


110 


2 


+ 


4- 


112 


3 

+ 5 

. 


4- 


90 

li hr. 

I 



4- 

4- 


, 


2 



4- 

4- 




3 


+ 


4- 


no 

Total 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Mean 105 

0/ 

/o 


17 

33 

50 

100 

0 


24 hr. 

I 


+ 


4- 

, 

102 


2A 

+ 



4 


180 


2B 


+ 



4 

146 


3 

. 

+ 

• 

. 

4 

190 


4 

, 

+ 


4- 


170 


5 

4- 



+b 


126 


6A 




, 

4c 

138 


6B 


+ 


. 

4 

44 


7 


4 - 


4- 

, 

190 


8 


+ 


4- 


196 

Total 

10 

2 

8 

0 

6 

4 

Mean 147 

% 


20 

80 

0 

60 

40 


Total 

31 

4 

20 

7 




0/ 

/o 


13 

64 

23 





h In xylem; c near phloem; d deep enough, but not in vicinity of vascular bundle; s penetrated through 
stoma. 
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In tlxC i~ijhr. feeding group only six aphides were fixed and all had succeeded in 
reaching the phloem. In the 24 hr. group 60% were feeding in the phloem; this group 
includes one aphis which had withdrawn its stylets from the phloem, and was feeding in 
the Xylem (PL 14, figs. 5, 6). The remainder had, for the most part, penetrated the leaf 
sufficiently deeply, but not in the vicinity of a vascular bundle. 

The most striking difference between M. circumflexus and M. persicae lies in the fact that 
64% of the penetrations by the former were intercellular (Table 5). 13 % were intracellular, 
and 23% doubtful (PL 14, figs. 4, 5). Penetration through the stomata also appears to be 
more frequent than with M. persicae (Table 5). 

(3) Macrosiphum gei ow tobacco 

Aphides were fixed at feeding periods of i and 24 hr. No stomatal penetrations were 
observed (Table III). 

Table 3. Method of feeding and penetration rates of Macrosiphum gei 

on tobacco 


Method of penetration 




/ 





Depth of 

Feeding 

Slide 

Intra- 

Inter- 

Doubt- 

In 

Not in 

penetration 

time 

no. 

ccllulai 

cellular 

ful 

phloem 

phloem 


I hr. 

2 

4 



4- 


80 


3 

+ 



4* 


84 


4 

+ 



4- 


120 


5 

■f 



4- 


J20 


6A 

+ 




4- 

50 


6B 

+ 




4- 



7 

4- 



4- 


6() 


8 




4- 


130 

Total 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

2 ^ 

[ean 88 

% 


100 

0 

0 

75 

25 


24 hr. 

1 

+ 




+ d 

T04 


2A 

+ 



4- 


I bo 


2B 

4- 



4- 


I bo 


2C 

4- 



4- 


164 


3 

4- 



4- 


140 


4 

4- 



4- 


210 

Total 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

r 

lean 156 

0/' 

/o 


100 

0 

0 

83 

17 


Total 

H 

14 

0 

0 

r 1 

3 Mean 122 

% 


100 

0 

0 

79 

21 



d Deep enough, but not in vicinity of vascular bundle. 


Compared with Myzus persicae and M. circumflexus, Macrosiphum gei was remarkable for 
the consistency shown by it in the intracellular method of penetration, and for the high 
percentage of aphides actually feeding in the phloem tissue (PL 14, fig. 7). Its performance 
in these respects is compared with that of the other aphides in Tables 4 and 5. 

According to these observations a very high percentage of M, gei feed in the vascular 
tissue. This differs from the findings of Dykstra & Whitaker (1938) with Macrosiphum 
[Illinoia) solanifolii (probably synonymous with M. gei) on potato. These workers suggested 
that the reason why this aphis was a less efficient vector of leaf roll than Myzus persicae. 
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M. circumflexusy and M. solani was because it was the only one of the four studied which fed 
less than 50 % of the time in the vascular region. 

Table 4. Aphides feeding in the phloem after 1-24 hr. Comparison between 
Myzus persicae, M. circumflexus, and Macrosiphum gei 


Aphides 

Total no. 
of aphides 

E'ecding in 
phloem 

0,^ 

Myzus persicae on tobacco 

9 

5 

55 

M. persicae on sugar beet 

21 

13 

62 

M. circuvijiexus on tobacco 

16 

12 

75 

Macrosiphum gei on tobacco 

14 

II 

79 


Table 5, Comparison between the penetration methods of Myzus persicae, M. circumflexus, 
and Macrosiphum gei on tobacco, and Myzus persicae on sugar beet 


Aphides 

Total no. of 
aphides 

cv 

0 

doubtful 

% 

intracellular 

0/ 

/o 

intercellular 

Penetration 

through 

stoma 

M. persicae on tobacco 

32 

13 

59 

28 

I 

M. circumjlexus on tobacco 

31 

23 

13 

64 

3 

M. gei on tobacco 

14 

0 

100 

0 

0 

M. persicae on sugar beet 

39 

10 

59 

31 

2 


Smith (1926) stated that Myzus persicae, M. circumflexus, and Macrosiphum solanifolii 
{M. get) on potato “appear to favour an intercellular method of penetration’’ though 
M. solanifolii “occasionally follows an intracellular course to the phloem”. Table V shows 
that the behaviour of these three insects on tobacco and of Myzus persicae on sugar beet is 
contrary to the results obtained by Smith on potato. All the aphides, especially Macrosiphum 
gei, preferred the intracellular method of penetration except Myzus circumflexus which 
penetrated by this method in only 13",, of the preparations studied. 

(4) Myzus persicae on sugar beet 

Aphides were fixed on sugar-beet leaves after feeding times of 15 min., and 2 and 24 hr. 
Table 6 shows that only two out of eighteen aphides succeeded in penetrating the phloem 
after 15 min. feeding. Some of the unsuccessful aphides had reached cells near the phloem, 
had penetrated the xylem, or had penetrated the leaf sufficiently deeply though not near a 
vascular bundle (PI. 14, figs. S, 9). l A en after 2 hr. only 50% of the insects were feeding in 
the phloem, though here a higher percentage of the unsuccessful ones had reached the edge 
of the vascular bundle (PI. 14, figs. 10, ii). 

Tables 4 and 5 show that the feeding habits of M. persicae on sugar beet and on tobacco 
are vei7 similar and, like Macrosiphum gei, well over of the penetrations are intra- 
cellular. The rate of penetration of Myzus persicae on sugar beet and its bearing on the 
infectivity of the aphides in the transmission of sugar-beet yellows virus will be discussed in 
a later .section. 

'PoXK’ OR OTHER EFFECTS ON THE IlOSI' PLANT 

Smith (1926) stated that in the case of Myzus persicae the effect of the salivary secretions 
on the host (potato) is considerable and greater than that of M. circumflexus and Macro- 
siphum solanifolii (Ashmead). Adjacent to the path of the stylet track the cell contents are 
disorganized, the chloroplasts and nuclei frequently being destroyed. He also observed that 
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Table 6 . Method of feeding and penetration rates of Myzus persicae 
on sugar beet 




Method of penetration 






/■ — — -- 

, — A 

^ 



Depth of 

Feeding 

Slide 
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Inter- 


In 

Not in 

penetration 

time 

no. 

cellular 

cellular 

Doubtful 

phloem 

phloem 

e- 

15 min. 

1 


4 - 



4 -a 

42 


2 

+ 




4 - 

160 


3 



4 - 


4 

? 


4 


4 - 


4 


no 


5 


4 - 



u 

60 


6 



4 - 

4 - 1 ’ 


140 


7 fl 

+ 




4 -r 

86 


lb 

+ 




4 

40 


8 

+ 




4 

no 


9 


4 - 



4 i/ 

90 


10 

4 - 




•1 

100 


IT 



4 - 


4 - 

? 


12 


4 - 



4 r/ 

130 


13 

4 - 




4 - 

84 


14 



4 - 


4 - 

? 


15 

4 - 




4 - 

? 


16 

+ 




4 - 

84 


f? 

4 - 




4 r/ 

? 

T otal 

I« 

9 

5 

4 

2 

t6 

Mean 96 

0/ 

/o 


50 

27 

23 

] I 

89 


2 hr. 

1 

, 

4 - 


4 ' 


120 


2,(1 


4 



4 r 

140 


zb 

4- 



4 


230 


3 

4 



+ 


120 


4 

4 



4 


loK 


5 

4 - 





74 


f) 

4 



4 - 


186 


7 


4 - 



4 r 

cx 

0 


8 

4 - 




4 - 

62 


i)U 

4 




4 c 

L 3 X 


gh 

4 - 




4 

250 


10 

4 - 




4 - 

76 

Total 

12 

9 

3 

0 

f) 

() 

Mean 149 

0/ 

/() 


75 

25 

0 

50 

50 


54 hr. 

1 

4 - 



4 - 


80 


2 


4 


4 " (' 


220 


3 ^^ 

4 -v 



4 


100 


3/^ 

4 - 



4 - 


80 


4 


4 



4r 

100 


5 ^ 


4 - 


4 


170 


St' 

. 

4 


4 - 


180 


Si' 

4 " 



4 - 


80 


6 

4 - 




4 - 

104 

Total 

9 

5 

4 

0 

7 

2 

Mean 124 

% 


55 

45 

0 

77 

22 


Total 

39 

23 

12 

4 

15 

24 


0/ 

/o 


59 

31 

10 





a, near xylem; by in xylem; c, near phloem; d, deep enough, but not in vicinity of vascular bundle; s, penetra- 
tion through stoma; e, through xylem. 
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“in stem punctures, as in the leaf, the excess of saliva is so great that the epidermal cells and 
those underlying are entirely destroyed giving rise to a cup-like depression on the stem 
surface”. Wound reaction in the phloem with abnormal division of the cells could sometimes 
be seen. Toxic reaction to Myztis circumflexus and Macrosiplium solanifolii by the cells of the 
host were similar to Myzus persicae though slightly less marked. 

In this study of M. persicae on tobacco and sugar beet, and Macrosiplium gei and Myzus 
circumflexus on tobacco no toxic reaction of the ho.st plant to the insects’ saliva was observed. 
Apart from the safranin staining stylet track there did not appear to be any accumulation of 
excess saliva in the host plant. The reactions observed abo\ e may be due to greater sensitive- 
ness of the potato to the saliva of insects, or to the feet that none of the aphides discussed 
here were fed for more than 24 hr. on the host plant. Braudes (1923), however, who fixed 
colonies of Aphis maidis feeding on leaves clipped from the host plant, found no apparent 
wound reaction on the part of the plant visible either in the phloem or from the outside. 


Discussion 

Investigation of the feeding habits and penetration rates of three aphides Myzus persicae^ 
M. circumflexus and Macrosiplium gei concerned in the transmission of the three strains of 
Uyoscyamus virus III, and of cucumber virus 1 and potato virus )\show that efficiency of the 
vectors does not depend on localization of these viruses in the vascular tissue of the plant 
such as Bennett (1934) believes to be the case in curly-top disease of beet. In general, in- 
fcctivity of the aphides does not seem to be associated with any particular tissue tapped 
during feeding or with any particular method of penetrating the plant. The one possible 
exception to this is discussed later. 

It has been shown (Watson, 193^; Watson & Roberts, 1939) that “an increase in vector 
efficiency corresponding with an increase in the times for which tJie aphides fasted before 
feeding on the infected plants was shown by all the aphides in their transmission of all the 
viruvses” and tliat the vector efficiency of all the aphides decreased with increasing feeding 
time on the infected plants if the aphides had previously been starved. 

'Fhis decrease in efficiency in tlie case of Myzus persicae with Uyoscyamus virus 111 was 
as follows : of a total of forty-hve plants (five plants per treatment repeated on nine occasions) 
infection feeding of 2 min. resulted in thirty-four infections; 15 min., eighteen infections; 
and 4 hr., five infections. Watson (1938) suggested that the most likely explanation for the 
effect of preliminary fasting and infection feeding times is that some substance is produced 
by the insect when feeding which inactivates the virus or forms an uninfective compound 
with it. I'his seems so far to be the only reasonable explanation for die effect that pre- 
liminary fasting and short infection feeding have on the infectivity ot the apliides. 

If the virus were localized in the superficial tissues of the leaf instead of in the phloem this 
still could not account for the drop in infectivity between 5 and 15 min. nor could it account 
for the difference between starved and unstarved aphides, d able 1 shows that in the 5 min. 
feedings of M. persicae on tobacco two out of eleven aphides had almost succeeded in reaching 
the phloem. The others had reached various points between the vascular bundle and the 
epidermis. If we suppose that in the short feedings the only insects which were fixed on the 
leaves were particularly rapid or good feeders, there is still not enough difference between 
the depth penetrated by these and the 1 5 min. insects (only one of which penetrated the 
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phloem) to account for a major difference in infectivity on the grounds that the virus might 
be more easily available to the aphides in the superficial leaf tissues. 

Localization of the virus, or its availability to the insect might, however, account for the 
difference in behaviour between M. circumflexus and M. persicae in the transmission of 
cucumber virus I. M. circumflexus shows typical decrease in infectivity between 5 and 
15 min. feeding. It also shows a higher degree of relative efficiency with this virus than 
M. persicae whereas with both Hyoscyamus virus III and potato virus Y it is a less elficient 
vector than M. persicae. When cucumber virus I is transmitted by M. persicae there is no 
decrease in vector efficiency between 5 and 15 min. and on some occasions maximum efficiency 
is not reached until 15 min. Watson & Roberts (1939) suggested that at the time of optimum 
infectivity (less than 5 min. for M. persicae) the insect has not reached tissues where the 
virus is most highly concentrated, and that by the time these tissues arc reached the virus is 
already being inactivated by the secretion produced during feeding. Small differences in 
penetration rates, or partiality of M. circumflexus ior the virus-infected tissues were advanced 
as reasons which might enable this aphis to reach these tissues before potential infectivity 
had been very greatly reduced. 

From data presented in Tables i and 2 it seems that M. circumflexus penetrates more 
deeply than M. persicae during 5 min. feeding, the difference being between 57/1 for 
M. circumflexus and 47 /x (starved and unstarved aphides) or 52/1 for starved M. persicae 
(PI. 14, figs. 14). Too few insects were fixed for any great reliance to be placed on these 
latter figures but it is possible also that the intercellular method of penetration preferred by 
M. circumflexus is more efficient than the intracellular method of M. persicae in reaching the 
tissues where cucumber virus 1 is most concentrated. 

The problem of the insect transmission of sugar-beet yellows virus, a member of a group 
which survives in its vector for comparatively long periods, differs from that of viruses such 
as Hyoscyamus virus III, potato virus )\ and cucumber virus I wLich survive in their 
vectors always for a shorter period than that during wffiich they remain active in untreated 
infective plant sap. The names “persistent” and “non-persistent” viruses have been pro- 
posed to describe these two groups (Watson & Roberts, 1939). 

Unpublished experiments on the transmission of sugar-beet yellows virus by M. persicae 
have shown that the efficiency of the vectors increases with increasing feeding time on in- 
fected plants. Very rarely could infections be obtained after 7 min. feeding, and only when 
the feeding time on the healthy plants was more prolonged. The shortest time of total 
feeding in which an infection was obtained w^as 30 min. After i hr. on the infected and 
24 hr. on the healthy plants, i()% successful infections were obtained. This percentage 
increased to 66 % for 2 hr. and to 82 for 24 hr. infection feeding. The number of aphides 
which penetrate to the phloem, also increases with increasing feeding time, i.e. after 15 min. 
11% of the insects were feeding in the phloem, after 2 hr. 50%, and after 24 hr. 77% 
(Table 6). These rates of increase for successful infections and for the number of insects 
feeding in the phloem with increasing infection feeding times are not strictly comparable, as, 
on the one hand, five aphides were used per plant to obtain a successful infection, and on the 
other, it is probable that the only aphides fixed were those that had deeply penetrated the 
leaf. The transmission experiments with sugar-beet yellows virus also showed that there was 
an independent increase in infectivity of the vectors with increasing feeding times on the 
healthy plants. Bennett (1934), working on the transmission of curly-top disease of sugar 
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beet by Eutettix tenellus found that few insects became infective by feeding on the non- 
vascular tissue. 

Although there is no proof that sugar-beet yellows virus must be obtained from and 
inoculated into the phloem, some of the results suggest it. Even when fed for 24 hr. or 
longer all the aphides do not cause infections, and in all the preparations fixed a few aphides 
consistently failed to feed in the phloem even after 24 hr. Insects rarely reach the phloem 
in 15 min. and few infections are obtained from insects fed for similarly short times. If 
phloem feeding were essential, these observations would explain non-transmissions of the 
virus. Factors, however, such as the amount of virus ingested by the aphides, and possibly 
the time during which potential infectivity is retained, iindoiil)tedly contribute to the 
results obtained in the transmission experiments, and could explain them independently of 
the feeding behaviour of the aphides in the plant. 

Summary 

T. The feeding habits and penetration rates of three aphides Myzus persicae, M. circum- 
flexus, and Macrosiphiim gei on tobacco, and of Mvzus perncae on sugar beet were investigated 
in relation to their transmission of llyoscyamus virus Til, potato virus \ \ cucumber virus I, 
and sugar-beet yellows virus. 

2. Neither M. pnsicae or d/. rirnimJJexus were found to reach the phloem after 5 min. 
feeding on tobacco. Very few M. persicae penetrated the phloem in 15 min. on tobacco or 
sugar beet. Even after 24 hr. a few aphides do not penetrate the phloem but feed on non- 
vascular tissue. 

3. Myzus persicae and Macrosiphiim gei were found to [)enctrate by the intracellular 
method in more than 50% of the slides examined, and Myzus rircumjlexus in less than 50%. 
Macrosiphum gei showed a higher percentage of phloem penetrations in i 24 hr. than the 
other aphides. 

4. 'There were no visible toxic effects on the part of the host plants to the insects’ saliva 
with either tobacco or sugar beet. 

5. .A possible correlation between the behaviour of Myzus persicae and M. circumjlexus 
with cucumber virus 1 and localization of this virus in the leaf is discussed. 

(). Increased infections with increased ieeding times on both infected and healthy plants, 
in the transmission of sugar-beet yelhwvs virus by its vector M. persicae is discussed in 
relation to phloem feeding. 

'Thanks are due to Mrs W. (E Vochran (B. I. M. Mitchell, Ph.D.) for permission to use 
data included in 'Table t, and to Mrs M. A. Watson for helpful criticism and advice. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 14 AND 15 
Plate 14 

Fig. I. Unstarvcd M. persicae after 5 min. on tobacco; penetration through a stonui. Stylets only, x 420. 

Fig. 2. Unstarved M. persicae after 5 min. on tobacco. Stylets and stylet track, x 420. 

Fig. 3. M, circwnflexus. Depth penetrated after 5 min. on tobacco. Stylets and stylet track, x 420. 

Fig. 4. Deep 5 min. intercellular penetration by M. circwnflexus: {a) entry of stylets, (h) end of stylet track 
immediately below centre of picture entering from the right, x 420. 

Fig. 5. Intercellular penetration by M. circwnflexus after br. Feeding in phloem, x 420. 

Fig. 6. M. circwnflexus after 24 hr. The stylet track can be seen near the phloem. Stylets curved to xylem. 

X 420. 

Fig. 7. Macrosiphwn gei after 1 hr. End of stylet track forked. Feeding in phloem, x 420. 

Plate 15 

f'ig. 8. M. persicae after 15 min. feeding on sugar beet. Penetration to non-vascular tissue, x 420. 

Fig, 9. M. persicae after 15 min. feeding on sugar beet. Ivnd of stylets in xylem. x 420. 

Fig. 10. M. persicae on sugar beet. Stylets in phloem of vascular bundle after 2 hr. feeding, x 420. 

F'ig. II. M. persicae on sugar beet. Stylets in phloem after 2 hr. feeding, x 105. 

Fig. T2. M. persicae on sugar beet. Stylets have passed through xylem to reach phloem. After 24 hr. feeding. 
X T05. 
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During the spring and early summer months, bees collect large quantities of water 
for use in the hive for such purposes as softening down winter stores, etc. 

Hertz (1935) showed without doubt, by means of standard training table 
experiments, that the honeybee can find pure water by '‘scent’’ alone, i.e. that they 
can distinguish the presence or relative proximity of water by means of the relative 
water-vapour content of the air. Her experiments give only an approximate indica- 
tion of how far the “scent” can be distinguished, since the distance from the 
water surface to the bees is only one of the factors responsible for the water-vapour 
content of the atmosphere at that distance. Although she demonstrated that bees 
are sensitive to the water-vapour content of the air, it should not, of course, be 
assumed that water is sensed by the bee as a “smell”. We have no evidence that 
indicates that the receptors involved are the same as those involved in the perception 
of ethereal oils, or even that the process is chemical rather than physical. It is not 
to be doubted, however, that it is a true perception by means of sense organs 
situated in some portion of the body of the bee. The experiments of Hertz were 
not concerned as are iht ones about to be described, with the water requirement 
of bees. 

It is well known that honeybees tend to collect water from many undesirable 
sources, such as rain-water gutters that are choked with decaying organic matter, 
on the puddles that form on the top of cow dung and sewage effluent, rather than 
from a source of clean water provided in the apiary for their use. It was, therefore, 
considered to be of interest and importance to discover what it is that attracts bees 
to such sources of water. Obviously something more than the sense of appreciation 
of the presence of water, as described by Hertz, is involved. Many observations 
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and a few experiments had already been made on this subject, and the results, 
although somewhat conflicting, tended to show that bees prefer saline water to 
pure water. For instance, Herrod-Hempsall (1931) and Harrison (1932) both 
produced evidence to show that bees will readily collect water that is nearly 
saturated with sodium chloride; on the other hand, Betts (1932), Preuss (1919) and 
others, came to the conclusion that 1*5% sodium chloride is the greatest con- 
centration palatable to bees and about o-i % is the optimum concentration. Most 
observers, in fact, tend to explain the choice of drinking water by the honeybee 
in terms of the salt content of that water. There are, however, at least four major 
factors that are likely to be involved: sight, the water perception sense described 
by Hertz (1935), a perception of various olfactory substances contained in the 
water, and a gustatory sense once the water has been reached. External physical 
factors, such as temperature and degree of illumination, also undoubtedly play 
their part but have been neglected for the purpose of the present study, as they 
did not vary very greatly throughout each experiment. 


METHODS 

In order to make this study a “training table”, similar to that used by von Frisch 
and Hertz in so many of their experiments on the senses of the honeybee, was set 
up in a sunny part of the apiary early in the spring of 1939. d'his table was painted 
all over with a matt black enamel in order to conserve as much as possible the heat 
of the sun’s rays, and thirty-six shallow glass Petri dishes 4 in. in diameter were 
arranged on it in the form of a square. Each dish contained a small quantity of 
washed dry sand. The bees were first trained to come to this table by offering them 
very dilute sugar syrup on the sand in all the dishes. Once the bees became used 
to visiting the table these dishes were replaced by others in which the sand was 
kept moistened with distilled water. At tlic same time as many as possible of the 
natural sources of drinking water, such as rain-water gutters, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the apiary were treated with strong lysol or carbolic in order to 
repel bees from them, thus compelling most of the bees to visit the table in order 
to collect the water necessary for the requirements of their colonies. After a few 
days, when the bees had become accustomed to collecting their drinking water at 
this source, the experiments proper were commenced. By this time thousands of 
bees were visiting the table daily if weather conditions were favourable. Six 
different substances at a time were tested against one another on this table and 
six dishes of each substance were arranged in the form of a Latin square, thus 
rendering statistical analysis of the results a simple matter. It was found that this 
modification of the technique usually used in this type of experiment greatly 
expedited matters, since the significance of the results obtained in an experiment 
could be checked immediately and the necessity or otherwise of further repetition 
determined. Six of the dishes on the table in each experiment contained distilled 
water, so that all the results obtained could be expressed relative to the honeybees’ 
partiality for this substance. 
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If the substances to be tested were solid salts they were dissolved in fresh 
distilled water, and sufficient (10 c.c.) of the substance to be tested was poured into 
each dish to moisten the sand thoroughly, without allowing any of the solution to 
remain standing on the surface. 'Fhe dishes themselves were replaced with clean 
ones fairly frequently in order to minimize, as far as possible, the chance of a bee 
selecting a particular dish because of any odour left on it by bees that had previously 
visited it. The whole table was turned round through 90"" at intervals in order 
that bees should not become conditioned to the position of a particular dish 
containing some substance they favoured. 'Fhere is little doubt that the presence 
of a large number of bees on a dish, perceived by a Hying bee both visually and 
by an olfactory sense, tends to attract others, and to overcome this to some extent 
the table was frequently cleared of bees throughout the course of an experiment. 

'Fhe table with the substances to be tested was put out in place of the table 
with the dishes of distilled water, and every 10 min. a count was taken of the 
number of bees drinking at each dish. It was found that a bee spends on the 
average between 3 and 5 min. collecting a load of water, thus by taking counts at 
10 min. intervals the same bee was unlikely to be counted twice when on the same 
journey. Frequently the counting had to be done photographically owing to the 
large number of bees present at one time and the number of bees alighting and 
taking off from the dishes. 

.At the end of an experiment the experimental dishes were again replaced with 
others containing distilled water, and care was taken to see that there was always 
abundant distilled water on the table between experiments, since these extended 
over a period of some weeks. 

EXPERIMFNH'S, RESUl/rS AND CONCLUSIONS 

'Fwo types of experiments were undertaken, hirst, experiments to determine 
if the honeybees were seeking water for the substances it might contain in 
solution and, if so, \vhat those substances were and what was their optimal con- 
centration. Secondly, to try to determine why the honeybee tends to prefer tainted 
water to pure water, i.e. whether it requires the contained substances or is merely 
led thither by an olfactory response to these substances. 

'Fhe following tables clearly show the response of the honeybee to various 
organic and inorganic salt solutions and to other more complicated substances, 
Fhese salts were chosen because it was thought that they were likely to be essential 
to the development of the honeybee and that the water collected might be the chief 
source of them. In addition, they had all been advocated by practical beekeepers 
for addition to apiary drinking fountains. As will be seen these two types of 
experiments overlap to a considerable extent. 

In Fable 1 are shown the results obtained in a typical experiment; in this case 
to determine the preferences, if any, of the honeybee for Njio sodium chloride, 
Nj 10 ferric chloride, Njio magnesium sulphate, Njio sodium carbonate and 
Nj 10 sodium phosphate to distilled water. All the experiments were conducted 
on these lines. 
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Table I. Latin square showing the results of a typical experiment carried 
out continuously between ii a.m. and 3 p.m. on April 1939 

(The numbers below the substances indicate the number of visits paid to them 
throughout this period) 


Distilled 

NaCl 

FeCIa 

MkSO, 

Na 2 C 03 

Na2HP04 

water 

N/io 

N/10 

n/io 

N/10 

N/io 

Q9 

80 

20 

3 

0 

2 

NaaHP04 

MgS04 

■ 

Distilled 

NaaCOa 

NaCl 

FeCIg 

Njio 

N/10 

water 

N/10 

N/10 

N/io 


5 

107 

1 

76 

25 

FeCl., 

NagCO., 

NaJlPO^ 

NaCl 

MgS()4 

Distilled 

A'/ 10 

N/10 

N/IO 

N/10 

N/10 

water 

16 

3 

0 

88 

0 

100 

MgSO^ 

Distilled 

NaCl 

Na2HP04 

FeCIa 

NaaCOa 

A//10 

water 

N/10 

N/10 

N/10 

N/10 

I 

86 

91 

3 

22 

I 

Na^COa 

Na2HP()4 

Mg8( >4 

l-'eCl:, 

Distilled 

NaCl 

N/io 

Nj 1 0 

N/'io 

N/10 

water 

Nj 1 0 

9 

1 1 

0 

11 

1 1 1 

77 

NaCl 

FeCl, ! 

Na.C'O, 

Distilled 

Na2HP()4 

MgS04 

N/io 

N/10 

iV/io 

water | 

1 N/10 

N/10 

85 

27 

! 

121 

i 0 

1 

4 

! 


'The results ot various e\pcrirueiits to determine the preference of the honeybee 
for thirteen different salt solutions are shown in 'Fable 11 . 


'Fable 11 . Showing the preference of the honexhee for various salt 
solutions as compared with distilled water 

('^rhe substances used in each experiment are arranged in order of preference, 
and the number of visits to each given) 


Substances arranged in order of decreasing preference - 
('I'he numbers below the substances indicate the number of visits paid to them) 


Rain water 
from choked 

Distilled 

water 

NH4CI N/io 

KI N/io 

CaClg N/io 

NagCOg N/ii 

gutter 

218 

128 

51 

27 

t3 

6 

Distilled 

MgCIo N/40 

NaCl N/s 

MgCIg N/20 

MgClg N/io 

MgCIg N/5 

water 

497 

20Q 

164 

135 

54 

28 

Distilled 

water 

NaCl N/10 

FeCl,N/io 

NagCOa N/io 

Mgso.N/10 

Na2HP04 

N/10 

624 

497 

121 

24 

13 

7 


Hxp. 

no. 


II 


III 
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From the results shown in Table II it appears that the honeybee prefers distilled 
water to any of the salt solutions offered. It was considered, however, that it was 
improbable that the optimal concentrations of these salts, from the bee’s point of 
view, had been used, therefore further experiments were carried out in which the 
three salts, sodium chloride, ammonium chloride and magnesium chloride, which 
at deci-normal concentrations the bees had seemed to prefer to others, were each 
offered at five different concentrations. Similar experiments were also undertaken 
with potassium iodide, since several beekeepers have claimed that the bees both 
like and obtain benefit from this substance when it is added to their drinking 
water. The results of these experiments are shown in d able III. 

Table III. Showing the preference of the honeybee for certain concentrations of 
sodium chloride, magnesium chloride, ammonium chloride and potassium iodide 

Substances in order of decreasing preference - Kxp. 

(The numbers below the substances indicate the number of visits paid to them) 1 no. 


NaCl A740 

NaC'l A^/80 

NaCl A720 

Distilled 

NaCl A^/160 

NaCl A'/ JO 

1 I 

966 

926 

759 

water 

579 

5 ^^7 

3^7 


Distilled 

MgCljj N/j 6 o 

IVIgCl2 N/80 

MgCla N/40 

MgC.’l^ A'/2o 

MgCLA/io 

11 

water 







502 

496 

234 

j 89 

1 1 1 

57 


NH4CI A^/.|o 

NHjCl AVHo 

Distilled 

NH,,C 1 A ,160 

Nib(’i v;2o 

NH,CIA/io 

HI 

318 

290 

water 

263 

249 

210 

lOb 


Distilled 

KI A /80 

KliV/ibo 

KI A. 40 

K 1 .V 20 

KI A' 10 


water 







130 

48 

46 

28 

2 j 

*3 



As will be seen from the results given in 'Fable III tlu* honeybee definitely 
appears to prefer A^/40, A^So and NI20 sodium chloride, in the order stated, to 
distilled water, and is probably unable to appreciate the dillerence between ;V/ifio 
sodium chloride and distilled water, but definitely j)refers distilled water to NUo 
sodium chloride. Similarly, the honeybee prefers A740 ammonium chloride and 
probably A^/80 ammonium chloride to distilled water, and finds it more difficult 
to distinguish between distilled water and Ayifio ammonium chloride, or else does 
not actively dislike the latter solution. 

The honeybee does not appear to distinguish clearly between A'/ifio magnesium 
chloride and distilled water, but prefers the latter to higher concentrations of this 
salt. In the case of potassium iodide the honeybee appears quite definitely to dislike 
all the concentrations of this substance that were offered to it. 

I’he above results appear to indicate that the honeybee in a state of nature 
does not seek water for the contained salts, since none of the solutions tested with 
the exception of dilute sodium and ammonium chloride solutions had any particular 
attraction. 
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Table IV. Showing the preference of the honeybee for rain water, cow-dung water 
and urine and some of their constituents over distilled water 


Substances in order of decreasing preference -> Exp. 

(The numbers below the sujDstances indicate the number of visits paid to them) no. 


Rain-water 

Rain-water 

Distilled 

Rain-water 

NaCl iV/io 

NaCl JV/5 

I 

distillate 

residual 

* water 

distillate 





salt 


-f charcoal 




678 

343 

318 

316 

223 

95 


Cow-dung 

Cow-dung 

Cow-dung water 

Distilled 

NaCl AT/iO 

Cow-dung 

II 

water 

water 

distillate 

water 


water 


distillate 


+ charcoal 



residual salts 


396 

371 

243 

198 

132 

31 


Urine 

Distilled 

NaCl Njio 

NH4CI AT/io 

Urine 

Urine 

III 

distillate 

water 



residual salts 


737 

408 

282 

166 

93 

21 



In the next series of experiments, the results of which are shown in Table IV 
above, direct attempts were made to discover what causes the honeybee to tend to 
prefer rain water from a leaf-choked gutter, water that has collected on top of a 
cow dung and urine to a source of clean water provided in the apiary. That this 
preference does exist has been reported by many observers. It has also been noted 
many times in the apiary in which this work was carried out. An instance of bees 
much preferring rain water from a gutter choked with decaying organic matter to 
pure water is shown experimentally in Table II, Exp. i. For the purpose of these 
experiments large samples of the three substances mentioned above were collected. 
A sample of each was immediately evaporated to dryness over a very gently heated 
sand-bath, the distillate being condensed and collected. The minimum of heat 
was used, since it was regarded as most important to try to prevent the decomposition 
by heat of any of the contained substances. The residual salts thus produced were 
carefully redissolved in a bulk of distilled water equal in volume to the amount of 
the substance (500 c.c.) originally taken. All solutions were carefully filtered at 
atmospheric or slightly reduced pressure. These two solutions, the residual salt 
solution and the distillate, produced from these three substances were then offered 
to the bees together with distilled water. In every case the bees showed a marked 
preference for the distillate over distilled water. Only in the case of the rain water, 
where the salt concentration was presumably very low, was the residual salt 
solution preferred to distilled water. 

In the experiments with the urine and the cow-dung water, the original sub- 
stances were also offered alongside their derivatives. The bees showed a marked 
preference for the cow-dung water over the distilled water, but, in the case of the 
urine the bees flew over it in a large group but very few of them collected it. This 
is in complete accordance with observations made in the field. Although bees have 
been observed to be strongly attracted by urine they will seldom collect it, unless 
it is considerably diluted. A few experiments were commenced using different 
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dilutions of urine, but the relatively short period of the season during which large 
numbers of bees collect water prevented their completion. So far as they went, 
however, they definitely tended to show experimentally that bees will collect urine 
that has been considerably diluted in preference to distilled water. The same thing 
seems to be true of cow-dung water, although the experiment given in 'I able IV 
does not show it. Field observations, however, showed that although bees are 
often strongly attracted to small puddles of water that collect on the top of cow dung 
they would only collect it from the older pats, by which time it had, presumably, 
become more dilute. The cow-dung water used in these experiments was collected 
from old pats that had been exposed to the weather for about 10 days or more. 

An interesting feature of these experiments was the result obtained when 
samples of rain-water distillate and also cow-dung water distillate were allowed to 
stand with animal charcoal for 36 hr. at room temperature. When the resulting 
supernatant fluid was offered to the bees it appeared in the case of the rain water 
that the bees were no longer able to distinguish between it and distilled water, and 
in the case of cow-dung water distillate the preference was very markedly reduced. 
It would therefore appear that some olfactory substance or substances contained 
in the distillates produced from rain water, cow-dung water and urine, is the 
factor responsible for attracting the bees to these substances in preference to 
distilled water. Further, in the case of the rain-water sample and to a large extent 
the cow-dung water sample, these volatile substances can be absorbed on animal 
charcoal, in which case the resulting supernatant fluid is found to have lost its 
strong attraction for the honeybee. The conclusion can therefore be drawn that 
the honeybee is, in nature, attracted to these sources of water supply by the 
combined influence of the water perception sense described by Hertz (1935) 
together with a true olfactory sense. Sight may in nature also play a part in water 
discrimination, though the possible operation of this sense was, so far as possible, 
eliminated in the experiments described above. Once the honeybee has found a 
source of drinking water that it prefers to others in the immediate vicinity of its 
colony, by means of these senses, it is probably kept there by a gustatory sense, 
since it has been shown that the honeybee prefers sundry dilute salt solutions to 
pure water. It is almost certain that in this way a complicated conditioned reflex 
is set up, an expression of the so-called “memory” of the honeybee, which causes 
it to visit one particular source of water many times in preference to all others. 
That this conditioned reflex can persist over a considerable period of time is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that honeybees will in the spring visit the site of a drinking 
fountain, that they used in the previous autumn, even though the fountain had 
been removed. 

'Fable V, shown above, gives a final summary of the order of preferences of the 
honeybee for various solutions, if an arbitrary factor 10 is used to express the degree 
of appreciation of distilled water shown by the honeybee, the degree of preference 
shown for all other solutions used in these experiments can also be expressed by 
mean^ of a factor. 'Fhis factor has been calculated by taking the mean number of 
visits paid in all experiments to each substance and dividing this by the mean 
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Table V. Showing the order of preference of various drinking waters. The various 
drinking waters have also been given a factor which shows the degree of preference 
compared with distilled water which has been given the arbitrary factor lo 


Substance 

Factor 

Rain-water distillate 

21 

Cow-dung water distillate 

20 

Cow-dung water 

19 

Urine distillate 

18 

Rain water from gutter 

NaCl A^/40 

17 

NaCl N/80 

16 

NaCl JV/20 

13 

NH4CI iV/40 

12 

Cow-dung water distillate + charcoal 
Rain-water residual salts 

NH4CI Nj^o 

II 

Rain-water distillate + charcoal 

MgClj Ai^/160 i 

NaCl AT/ 160 

Distilled water 

10 

NH4CI A^/i6o 

9 

NH4CI Njzo 

8 

NaCl NI\q 

7 

MgCla N/80 

5 

NH4C1A^/io 

MgCl., A^/40 

KI 7 V/ 8 o 

KI Ar/i6o 

4 

NaCl NIs 

3 

NH4CI JV/5 

MgClo N/20 

Fea^N/TO ' 

U rine 

2 

Cow-dung residual salts 

KI iV/40 

KI N/20 

KI AT/io 

MgCh Nlio 

Urine residual salts 

I 

CaClz iV/io 

NaaCOsAZ/io 

0 

MgCl, 7 V /5 

MgS (54 Nj 10 


Na2HP04 Njio 



number of visits paid in the same experiments to distilled water — the figure for 
sodium chloride A^/40 calculated in this way comes to approximately 1*7. Both 
sides of the equation were then multiplied by 10 which gives distilled water a 
factor of 10 in each case, and in the above example gives sodium chloride iV/40 
a factor of 17. In this way, for example, the preference shown by the honeybee 
for A^/40 sodium chloride solution to distilled water can be expressed reasonably 
accurately by the following ratio : 

_JV/4oNaCl . 17 

DistiUed water ’ 10* 
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Several of the experiments have been statistically analysed and differences 
between substances found to be very significant. Though the remaining experiments 
have not been fully analysed, inspection of the figures shows most of the differences 
to be very clear cut, and there is little doubt of their significance. 


SUMMARY 

A brief review of the literature on this subject is given. By means of “training 
table” experiments in which use was made of the Latin square system in order to 
allow of rapid statistical analysis of the results obtained, it was shown that: 

(1) The honeybee prefers dilute sodium chloride and ammonium chloride 
solutions to distilled water. 

(2) It does not prefer concentrations of these salts higher than A/20 solutions 
and solutions of various other salts to distilled water. 

(3) The honeybee appears unable to distinguish between A/ 160 sodium chloride 
or A/ 1 60 ammonium chloride and distilled water. 

(4) The honeybee is probably largely attracted to such sources of drinking 
water as rain water from gutters choked with decaying organic matter, sewage 
effluent, etc. : by a water perception sense coupled with an olfactory appreciation 
of various volatile substances contained in these sources of water. 

(5) The volatile substances present in the distillates from the various naturally 
occurring solutions examined could be absorbed on to animal charcoal to a large 
extent, in which case the resulting supernatant fluid was found to have lost its 
great attraction for the honeybee and was no longer clearly distinguished from 
distilled water. 

(6) The salts contained in these sources of drinking water do not appear to 
play an important part in attracting the bee thither. 

(7) It was found possible to express the preference shown by the honeybee for 
various solutions by means of numerical factors based on distilled water having an 
arbitrary factor of 10. Forty different solutions have been arranged in order of 
preference by this means. 

I am greatly indebted to the vStatistical Department, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, for assistance in analysing the results obtained in these experiments. 
I should also like to take this opportunity of thanking my predecessor, Mr D. M. T. 
Morland, who suggested that I should undertake an investigation of this problem, 
and my colleagues in the Rothamsted Entomological and Bee Research Laboratories. 
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The honeybee plays an important role in the pollination of fruit, vegetable and other crops. 
This was demonstrated during the years immediately following 1918 when fruit crops in 
particular were very poor, after the epidemic of acarine and other bee diseases had reduced 
the population of honeybees in the country by at least 90%. There is little doubt that the 
honeybee is of much greater value to the nation as a pollinator than as a honey producer, and 
it is considered by many authorities to be the most valuable of the insect pollinators. An 
estimation of its value as compared with other insects as a pollinator of various crops is 
important, so that steps may be taken to increase the population in those localities where 
there is a deficiency or where the presence of bees is most desirable. 

The present paper is concerned with the disputed question of the value of the honeybee 
as a pollinator of red clover grown for seed. Much work has already been done, notably in. 
America and Holland, in determining the relative value of various insects as pollinators of 
red clover, a good example of a self-sterile leguminous plant. Little work has, however, been 
carried out in the British Isles, and it is desirable that observations made in other countries 
should be repeated and extended in Britain since climatic factors may greatly influence the 
pollination of plants botli by aflPecting the plants themselves and also the insects responsible 
for their pollination. The present work was carried out during 1939 and 1940 in two large 
fields of mixed varieties of red clover growing near Harpenden on a heavy clay soil, the 
nearest hives being about 400 yd. away. 

The availability of red clover pollen to the honeybee 

Parker (1925) showed that the pollen of various plants becomes available to visiting insects 
at different, but usually definite, times of the day, e.g. the pollen of alsike clover {Trifolium 
hybridum) is available to the honeybee at Ames, Iowa, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., whereas from 
white sweet clover {Melilotus alba) pollen is available only during the middle of the day and 
the early afternoon. Information is needed as to the times of the day at which the pollen 
of red clover {Trifolium pratense) is available to insects in this country, since the honeybee 
only workfr under certain environmental conditions, and these conditions and the availability 
of pollen must coincide to some extent if it is to play any part in the pollination of this plant. 

To determine at what time of day the pollen of this plant becomes available for pollination, 
use was made of the fact that individuals of many species of bumble-bee can be found 
working red clover throughout the hours of daylight. On a number of days, bumble-bees 

[ ] 
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were captured in the clover field, their pollen loads, if present, removed and tiie insect 
immediately released and kept under close observation for as long as possible. In this way 
it was possible to determine whether or not the particular insect was collecting pollen, by 
seeing whether pollen was loaded into the pollen bafkets while the insect Vras flying from 
flower to flower and whether the pollen load increased in size. Frequently the bumble-bee 

Table i. The times of day during which pollen was collected from red clover (Trifolium 
pratense) by bumble-bees at Harpenden, Herts, on ibjune 1940 

Whether collecting pollen or 
not as determined by 


No. of Increase in 


bumble-bee 

Time under observation (g.m.t.) 

Behaviour 

size of load 

I 

7.15 a.m 

7.27 a.m. 

- 

- 

2 

7-30 

“ 7*39 

— 

— 

3 

7‘45 

- 8.2 

— 

— 

4 

8.15 

- 8,22 

+ ? 

— 

5 

8.26 

- 8.44 

+ ? 

+ ? 

6 

9-4 

- 9.21 

+ ? 

+ ? 

7 

9.29 

“ 9-35 

+ 

+ ? 

8 

9.42 

- 9-53 

+ 

+ 

9 

10.5 

-10.15 

+ 

+ 

10 

10.48 

-II. 17 

+ 

+ 

11 

11.20 

-11.26 

+ 

+ 

12 

11.47 

-12.3 p m- 

•f 

+ 

13 

12.20 p.m 

.-12.33 


+ 

14 

12.37 

-12.44 

+ 

+ 

IS 

12.46 

-12.59 


+ ? 

16 

i-S 

- 1.8 

+ 

+ ? 

17 

1. 16 

- 1.31 

+ 

+ 

18 

2.10 

- 2.14 

+ 

+ ? 

19 

2.17 

- 2.39 * 

+ 

+ 

20 

3-23 

- 342 

+ 

+ 

21 

4-5 

- 4.16 

+ 


22 

5-0 

- 5 -i 8 

+ 

+ 

23 

5-25 

- 546 

+ 

+ 

24 

5.51 

- 6.15 

+ 

+ 

25 

6.24 

- 6.37 

+ 

+ 

26 

6.42 

- 7.0 

+ 

+ 

27 

7-3 

- 7.21 


+ 

28 . 

7.26 

“ 7-44 ' 

+ 

+ 

29 

7-47 

- 8.1 

+ 

+ ? 

30 

. 8.9 

- 8.25 

+ 

■f? 

31 

8.37 

- 8.42 

+ 

+ ? 

32 

8.50 

- 9.10 

+ 


33 

9-23 

- 9.38 

+ 


34 

9.47 

- 9.52 



35 

lO.O 

-10.7 

-■ 

— 

36 

lo.is 

-10.34 

- 

- 

37 

10.42 

-10.46 

- 

- 


on being released after removal of its pollen load flew away and could not be kept under 
observation. Table i shows the results of a typical day’s observation. Red clover pollen was 
available for collection from about 9 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. (g.m.t.) on 16 June 1940. It is probable 
that pollen was only available in the right condition for transference to the bee’s body during 
this period, otherwise pollen would automatically have been collected at other times by the 
nectar-seeking bumble-bees. . 
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Other observations were made by noting throughout the day the number of bumble-bees 
out of ten observed on each occasion in the clover field, carrying out the movements indi- 
cative of the transference of pollen to the pollen baskets. Two series of observations were 



Fig. I. No. of bumble-bees, in a group of lo observed on each occasion, collecting red clover 
pollen on 3 days in June 1940 



X X = 4 August 1940. O O = 9 August 1940. ■••••■ = 15 August 1940. 

Fig. 2. No. of bumble-bees, in a group of lo observed on each occasion, collecting red clover 
pollen on 3 days in August 1940 


made, (i) during the first crop of flowers in June, and (2) in August when the second crop 
of flowers were in bloom, the first having been cut and harvested. 'Fhe results, expressed in 
Figs. I and 2, are in close agreement with those of Table i. 
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The collection of red clover pollen by the honeybee 

Parker (1926) concluded that, with clovers, except red clover, the pollen is simply 
collected as a supplementary load while the bee is gathering nectar, and that no special effort 
in the collection of the pollen is made except to pack it into the pollen baskets and carry 
it to the hive. With Trifolium pratense^ however, the bees merely treated this clover as a 
source of pollen. This does not accord with the work of Dunham (1939), Armstrong & 
Jamieson (1940) or many other observers (e.g. Valle, 1935 ; Stapel & Erikson, 1936), which 
showed that the honeybee does On occasion visit red clover flowers for nectar as well as for 
pollen. That the honeybee visits even first crop red clover for nectar appears to be supported 
by the following observations. 

The honeybee when going deliberately to collect pollen from a plant carries honey from 
the hive to moisten the pollen in order to facilitate packing in the pollen baskets; and, when 
gathering pollen from a plant which has both nectar and pollen available, it invariably uses 
nectar from the plant itself with which to moisten the pollen. A simple test was applied to 
honeybees and bumble-bees working red clover at various times to determine whether the 
contents of the honey-stomach were honey or nectar, i.e. whether the collection of pollen 
was incidental to the collection of nectar or deliberate. The bee was killed, the contents of 
the honey stomach absorbed on to filter paper, and the outline of the liquid on the filter 
paper pencilled in while the drop was still moist. After drying at room temperature for 1 2 hr., 
honey leaves a translucent spot, while the nectar spots vary in degree of translucency from 
almost none to about half that of honey, depending upon the density of the nectar. By com- 
parison with test spots it was relatively easy to decide whether a particular sample was nectar 
or honey. Of the 484 honeybees examined 277 were carrying nectar, 185 were carrying 
honey and 22 cases were doubtful, 19 of the latter not containing sufiicient fluid for a proper 
test to be made. Similarly, of 204 bumble-bees examined, all except three which had almost 
empty honey stomachs, were carrying nectar. It may therefore be concluded that in the 
Harpenden district during 1940 the honeybee worked red clover for nectar (60%), pollen 
being collected only incidentally in these cases, and also deliberately for pollen (40%). 

Size of load of red clover pollen carried by the honeybee 
and number of flowers visited 

In order to obtain a fairly accurate estimate of the number of pollen grains collected by 
the honeybee on one foraging trip, bees carrying red clover pollen were collected as they 
entered the hive. The pollen loads were carefully removed from the hind legs of each bee 
and placed in glycerine. The grains were counted in suspension in glycerine in a Thoma 
cell after having been prepared by Dunham’s method (19396) except that the pollen grains 
were stained with fuchsin instead of brilliant green. In each instance a check was made to 
ensure that the grains were those of red clover. During these, experiments the bees were 
chiefly working red clover and white Dutch clover, the pollen grains of which are easily 
distinguishable when stained in fuchsin and mounted in glycerine gelatine. The results of 
these counts are given in Table 2, which shows that the honeybees carried on the average 
approximately 284,000 red clover pollen grains per load, whereas Dunham (19396) found 
the average figure was about 347,500 grains. Dunham also gave figures for the number of 
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pollen ^ins contained in unvisited flowers and flowers pollinated by the honeybee. These 
averaged respectively 1153 and 148, clearly showing the thoroughness of the honeybee in 
pollen collecting. 

Table 2. Number of pollen grains of red clover carried by honeybee 

Total no. of red Total np. of red 

clover pollen grains clover pollen grains 

No. of bee in pollen baskets No. of bee in pollen baskets 


I 

224,000 

16 

304,000 

2 

630,000 

17 

198,000 

3 

281,000 

18 

282,000 

4 

127,000 

19 

291,000 

5 

312,000 

20 

147,000 

6 

280,000 

21 

132,000 

7 

149,000 

22 

513,000 

8 

184,000 

23 

264,000 

9 

300,000 

24 

500,000 

10 

* 471,000 

25 

138,000 

II 

218,000 

26 

286,000 

12 

292,000 

27 

292,000 

13 

283,000 

28 

283,000 

14 

287,000 

29 

317,000 

15 

310,000 

30 

211,000 


The jninimum pollinating activity of the honeybee in collecting an average load of red 
clover pollen can be estimated by dividing the average number of pollen grains per bee by 
the number of pollen grains which the bees removed from the pollinated flower, i.e. 
approximately looo grains. Making use of Dunham’s figures for the number of grains in 
pollinated and unpollinated flowers one obtains the figure of 284 for the number of flowers 
visited by each bee in collecting a load of pollen, whereas Dunham obtained a figure of 348. 
Data obtained by Dunham (19396) indicated that approximately 12*5 red clover flowers 
were visited per minute. This is in close agreement with the results obtained from about 
fifty observations made at Rothamsted where on the average fourteen flowers were visited 
per minute. By dividing the total number of flowers visited in collecting a pollen load by the 
rate of pollinating activity, a figure of 20-3 is obtained, which represents the number of 
minutes required to collect an average load of pollen. This is close to the figure of 27*8 min. 
obtained by Dunham. To check this, experiments were made with marked bees. A bee 
alighting on the hive entrance with a load of red clover pollen was marked with a quick- 
drying cellulose enamel and immediately liberated. When the bee left the hive again the 
time was noted and also the time of return if the bee was carrying, as was usually the case, 
another load of red clover pollen, k was only possible to make twenty-three observations 
of this kind, and the average length of time taken by the bee from leaving to returning was 
approximately 24*2 min. Making allowance for die distance to and from the clover field 
(approximately 400 yd.) and for the fact that the bee might be fatigued from its previous 
journeys, this accords well with the figure of approximately 20 min. estimated from the 
previous observations. 

Constancy of the honeybee when working red clover 

Numerous observations have been recorded which show the remarkable constancy with 
which honeybees visit flowers of a single species on any one trip. In order to make certain 
that this constancy is exhibited by the honeybee when working red clover, bees working 
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this plaat ^ere captured immediately^ their return to the hive and their pollen loads 
removed and subjected to pollen analysis. Individual smears made of these pollen loads 
were each washed three times with absolute alcohol to remove substances of a fatty nature 
adhering to their surfaces, stained for 5 min. at room temperature in acid fuchsin in absolute 
alcohol, rewashed^in absolute alcohol and mounted in glycerine-gelatine. Prepared in this 
way most of the pollen grains assume the fully expanded state with their walls clearly 
demarcated by the fuchsin, and there is little danger of confusing them with pollen grains 
from another species. The pollen loads of 100 bees were examined in early August in this 
way, and, only in seven were any grains other than those of red clover found. In these 
instances only a smaH number of foreign grains were present except in the case of one bee 
which had collected almost equal amounts of knapweed {Centaurea nigra) pollen and red 
clover pollen, the former having been collected first and a layer of red clover pollen added on 
the top. It would therefore appear that the honeybee when working red clover for pollen 
was usually very constant to this species on any one trip. 

Table 3. The number of bees in a group collected on the alighting board of the hive carrying 
full bads of red clover pollen and white clover pollen on 25 June 1940 


a.m. p.m. 


Hour during which bee 7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

lO-II 

11-12 

12-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

carrying pollen returned 
to hive 

Total no. of bees whose 9 

23 

24 

54 

73 

62 

81 

o^ 

72 

72 

58 

46 

pollen loads were ex- 
amined 

No. of bees found to be 2 

7 

8 

14 

28 

38 

57 

48 

23 

25 

18 

II 

carrying white clover 
pollen 

No. of bees found to be o 

3 

5 

22 

21 

10 

6 

9 

30 

33 

21 

8 


carrying red clover pollen 


Conditions under which the honeybee works red clover 

As stated (p. 128) the honeybee visits red clover in search of either nectar in which case 
pollen is usually only collected incidentally, or in deliberate search of pollen. Honeybees 
searching for pollen only were found during 1939 and 1940, to visit red clover at all times 
of the day when the pollen of this plant was available to them, i.e. between approximately 
9 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. G.M.T, Two peak periods of collection were usually noticeable, one 
about 10.30 a.m. and a higher peak about 3 p.m. According to Parker (1926) most of the 
leguminous plants, such as clovers, usually reach their peak of pollen dehiscence in the early 
afternoon, and that of white Dutch clover {Trifolium repens) appears to come somewhat 
earlier than that of red clover; thus competition between these species is reduced. In the 
early morning bees are frequently found working red clover for poll6n^, later in the day 
practically all the pollen gatherers entering the hive were found to be bringing in white 
clover pollen; and still later in the afternoon red clover pollen once more became the more 
' abundant of the two (see Table 3). 

The factors determining the visits of honeybees to red clover inflorescences in search of 
nectar and incidentally pollen, appear to be somewhat complicated. Scullen showed (Root, 
1939) that the sugars in the nectar of a plant must reach a concentration of at least 17% 
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before honeybees collect it. Further, honeybees will desert one species of plant in order to 
work another as the abundance and concentration of their respective nectars varies. 
Generally speaking, provided the nectars of several species of plants abundant in a given 
district are all of approximately the same concentration, the greatest number of honeybees 
will be found working that species in which the nectar is most abundant and most easily 
obtainable. Almost throughout the summer of 1940 with its long dry periods the concentra-*”’ 
tions of the nectars of both red and white clover were practically identical, often as high as 
60 %, i.e. nearly saturated. Even so, it was frequently observed that numerous honeybees 
were working the white clover and few the red clover in search of nectar, despite the fact 
that the red clover was well within the flight range of the bees in the apiaries in which these 
experiments were conducted, and was probably more abundant than the white clover.^ 
It has often been suggested that the corolla tube of first crop red clover is too long for the 
honeybee to be able to reach the nectar. Dunham (1939a), however, pointed out that the- 
distance which a honeybee is able to reach for nectar in the corolla tube may be computed as 
approximately 7-9 mm., this figure being made up as follows: 6*3 mm. is the average length 
of tongue of the honeybee, 0*5 mm. the additional distance which a bee of the indicated 
tongue length can reach, and i-i mm. the average depth in the opening of the corolla tube 
into which a honeybee can thrust the anterior part of the head. The mean length of 500 
corolla tubes collected at random in June 1940 was approximately 9*6 mm. as against a 
figure of 9*5 mm. for the experimental plants used by Dunham (1939a). 

The honeybee can reach the nectar if it rises to 17 mm. or more. During the dry summer 
of 1940 this appeared to happen about once in every 4-5 days usually after a night of heavy 
dew when the honeybees were found working this plant for nectar. A heavy dew leads to 
the absorption of water by the nectar and consequently to a rise in height in the corolla tube, 
which may be sufficient to bring it within reach of the honeybee. A number (127) of 
measurements were made of the height to which the nectar in the corolla tubes rose, and it 
was found to vary between approximately 0 and 3-4 mm. 

A moderately dry summer with dew at night is more likely to produce conditions under 
which the honeybee can work red clover for nectar, whereas a wet summer probably causes 
the plants to grow longer corolla tubes and the nectar to become more dilute. 


Relative abundance of honeybees and bumble-bees on red clover 

Counts were made at frequent intervals of the number of honeybees and bumble-bees 
working red clover on a strip 100 x i yd. along one side of the field. About 10 min. were 
taken in walking along the strip making the count. The results obtained during three days 
in June 1940 when little or no nectar was present in the flowers, and during three days in 
June when abundant nectar of a high concentration was present are shown respectively in 
Figs. 3 and 4. When nectar was absent the curve of honeybee activity shows the typical two 
peaks of pollen collecting activity, but when nectar was present the whole of the days’ 
activity was much greater and the second of the days’ peaks is considerably higher. 

^ Analyses of the total sugars present in the nectar samples wtre made by means of a modification of the 
Tillmans-Phillipi method (Pirie, 1936) using a Lovibond Tintometer. The amount of nectar required for each 
test was about O' 5 ml. and was collected by means of a fine capillary pipette thrust into a number of individual 
flowers. Ten samples were examined at each time and the mean of the results taken. 




3. Mean no, of honeybees and bumble-bees counted on a strip of red Fig. 4. Mean no. of honeybees and bumble-bees counted dn a strip of 
clover field', 100 yd. x lyd., in approximately 10 min. on 3 days when clover field, 100 yd. x i yd., in approidmately 10 min. on 3 dstys w 

little or no nectar was present in the flowers in June 1940. the nectar concentration was very hi^ and the nectar over 2*5 mm. I 

in the flower tubes in June 1940. 
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Dunham (i939<^) in Ohio found that about thirty species of insects are concerned with 
red clover pollination; that in each year the honeybee was a major factor; and that, with the 
exception of the bumble-bee, the amount of pollination activity accomplished by other 
insects was of little value. Although no accurate counts were made general observations 
strongly suggest that the same is true in this country. Dunham (i939«) measured the 
relative rate of pollinating activity of six species of bumble-bees and honeybees, and found*' 
that with bumble-bees it varied from 1 6 to 37 flowers per min. and with honeybees frgm 
10*6 to 12*5 flowers per min. Having information on the relative abundance of insects in a 
given area for each hour of the day for a three-year period, and also their rates of 'pollinating 
activity’, he found it possible to calculate in quantitative terms the relative percentage of 
pollination performed by honeybees and bumble-bees respectively. Over this tliree-year 
period, honeybees could be credited with having performed 82 % of the cross pollination 
and bumble-bees with approximately 15%. The remaining 3% was carried out by other 
hymenopterous, lepidopterous and dipterous pollinating insects. No comparable data 
collected in this country are available for making such a calculation; nevertheless since such 
large numbers of honeybees were found to be present in the clover field at certain times, it 
would appear likely that the honeybees were responsible for an important part of the 
pollination of the seed crop. 


Summary 

Red clover pollen is available from about 9 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. (g.m.t.) in this country. 

In the Harpenden district during 1939 and 1940 the honeybee worked first and second 
crop red clover for both nectar and pollen. Of 484 honeybees working red clover whose 
‘loads’ were examined in detail, 60% were nectar gatherers and 40% pollen gatherers. 

The honeybee carries on the average approximately 284,000 red clover pollen grains per 
load and visits a minimum of 284 flowers in collecting this load. The average time that 
marked honeybees took when collecting red clover pollen was 24*2 min., which is in good 
agreement with the calculated figure. 

Bees working red clover were remarkably constant to this species on any one trip ; only in 
seven cases were other grains found. 

The honeybee exhibits two peak periods of activity when working red clover for pollen, 
about 10.30 a.m. and 3 p.m. (g.m.t.). Probably the plant reaches its peaks of pollen 
dehiscence at these times. The honeybee probably collects pollen from red clover whenever 
it is available in quantity. 

The visits of honeybees to red clover to collect nectar and pollen are chiefly determined 
by the height of the nectar in the corolla tubes. 

When the nectar concentration was lower than that of other honey plants, or the nectar 
not high enough in the corolla tube, bumble-bees were usually more abundant on red clover 
than honeybees, except at the peak periods of pollen collection. When conditions were right 
for nectar collection five or six times as many honeybees as bumble-bees were often present. 
Few insects other than honeybees and bumble-bees were found working red clover. 

Dunham (1939(2) found that honeybees performed approximately 82% of the cross- 
pollination of red clover, bumble-bees 15% and the hymenopterous, lepidopterous and 
dipterous pollinating insects 3 %. No comparable data collected in this country are 
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available, but observations indicate that honeybees are responsible, for an important part in 
the cross-pollination of the seed crop. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking Dr C. B. Williams and my colleagues in the 
Bee Research Laboratory for their interest and help in the investigation. 
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The aetiology of t h(' occupational lung affections described as silicosis, anthraco- 
silicosis or more generally as pneumoconiosis is incompletely understood and 
a close comparison between the composition of the inhaled dusts and the 
minerals found in the affected lungs may be a useful preliminary to further 
knowledge. As most of the mineral particles in the lungs are below 5/x in 
diameter, identification with the petrological microscope is uncertain and X-ray 
diffraction apparatus becomes a necessary aid to the microscopes The qualitative 
know](^dge of the minerals present, obtained from X-ray diffraction data, can 
be implement(Kl by cahiulatiori of the minerals based on chemical or spectro- 
scopic analysis. 

It is intended in tlu^ present communication briefly to describe the methods 
used for the isolation of minerals from the lung tissue and for the X-ray dif- 
fraction analysis of these residues. The removal of coal and of acid-solubh? 
material from air-borne dust from coal mines is also described, and data for a 
lung residue and an air-borne dust are presented. The chief minerals so far 
identified in this work are quartz, a member of the mica group and a member of 
th(' kaolin group. 

Preparation of lung residues 

Several methods have been proposed for preparing lung residues for X-ray 
diffraction work, and in some cases the same residues have been used for micro- 
scopic, chemical or spectroscopic analysis. 

(1) Siwpk drying of fonnalm-hardened lung tissue. This method has been 
used by Sweany et al, [1938]: it has th(^ advantage that the minerals are less 
altered than in any other method, but they are very much diluted by organic 
tissue and the resulting diagrams are poor (cf. PI. 1 A). 

(2) Destruction of organic material by digestion with acid, HNOs or other acid 
mixtures have been employed, usually followed by ignition at 600-700° [Jones, 
1933; Kahane & Antoine, 1936; fJepheott et al. 1938; Burke & Kerr, 1938]. It 
gives a residue well suited for X-ray diffraction analysis, but it is always possibk^ 
that minerals have been destroyed or altered by the heat treatment or by the 
acid attack. Burke & Kerr give evidence that even such a stable mineral as 
sericite shows after the treatment an X-ray diagram in which the lines are dis- 
placed against the lines of the untreated mineral. Any kaolinite'^present in the 
lung residues examined by the above investigators would have been destroyed 
by the heat treatment alone, as this mineral is destroyed by heating above 510°. 

( 152 ) 
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(3) Destruction of organic rmterial by enzymes. Hick-s et al. [1^)37] used this 
method. It is, however, slow, only part of the tissue can b(‘ removed and it is 
not easily applied to formalin -hardened tissue. 

(4) Removal of organic material by H 2 O 2 . This method, described by 8undius 
et al. [1936] and recently used by Gartner [1939], is in our opinion the best 
available, as it avoids th(3 action of high temperatures and strong acids. As 
modified for the purposes of the pft\sent invc^stigation, tluTc thnn' stag(^s in 
the treatment: 

1. Removal of fatty material from powdereci oven-dry lung with ac(‘tone. 

2. Digestion with HgOg. 

3. Extraction of the residue by acid or bufi(U‘ solution. 

The object of the third stage is to remov(3 the (^ndog(?nous inorganic con- 
stituents of the lung, mainly Ca, Fe, K, Na and P, as conipl(3teIy as possible with 
minimum alteration of the minerals, which form the dust in the lung. It may in 
some cases be impossible to attain both objectives quantitatively, but a fairly 
good separation can be made with nqxiated extraction with liot disodium 
hydrogen citrate at 6, or by brief treatment with cold N HCl. We ha ve found 
that even prolongc^d treatment with N HCl or 2N 11(3 does not aff(‘(d the 
appearance of X-ray diffraction diagrams of lung residues or mine dusts, as far 
as the diffraction lines of quartz or silicates of the kaolin and mica grouj)s are 
concerned. That some small destruction of the (juartz or more likely of th(^ laycu* 
lattice silicatcis does take pla(;tJ is shown by tlu^ fact that SiO.^ is' found in solution 
in the H(3 extract, but this re})resents only a few per cent of the total silica in 
th(> dust or lung residue and would therefore not be reffect(‘d in X-ray diagrams 
with our pVesent t(‘chnique. Some results illustrating the extent of decom- 
position of mineral dusts by cold N H(3 are shown in Table I . With lung residm^s, 
decomposition and losses witli cold N HCl and with fiot disodiuin hydrogtm 
citrate solution (^H 6) W(Te slight. The amounts of iSiOo in solution in the com- 
bined extraction and wash fluids have never (exceeded a few mg., and much of 
this is derived from the amorphous silica of the lung tissiu'. The amounts of dis- 
solved Si ()2 found in th(‘ cold H(3 (extracts hav(‘ not h(‘(‘n greater than those in 
the hot citrate extracts. 

Table 1. Treatment of powdered mineraLs and of air -borne dusts from 
coal mines with H(U 

J g. ]K)wder shaken with 50 ml. .V HCl at room tt‘m])eraturi' for 5 hr. 



mg. SiC.j 

1 )ecoin posit 

O' ♦ 

/() 


disHolv(‘d 

Cowdered minerals : 

Quartz 

0 : 1:1 

00 :^ 

Kaolin 

o:i4 

(K)7 

Mica sericitc (t)hio) 

1-81 

0- 45 

1- 0 

Mica illitc (S. Wales) 

405 

Air-borne dusts: 

2H2 (7-2% SiOJ 

1-20 

1-8 

2M1 (6-9% SiOs) 

1 ‘22 

1-8 

ISl (2-9% SUy 

0-48 

1*7 

lUl (64% SiOj) 

0-55 

0-9 


100 xDiHsolved SiOg/Total SiO^ prr I g- powder. 


The lung residues obtained by the H 2 O 2 method may, however, contain large 
amounts of carbon (up to 80%), and the same applies to dusts collected in coal 
mines. Such carbon can be removed by prolonged heating of the samples t ) 
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380"^ in an electric muffle. This temperature is sufficiently high to oxidize the 
carbon in 40~'80 hr. and at the same time low enough to avoid destruction of 
the kaolinite lattice. Pyrites and other sulphides and hydroxides which may be 
present in air-bome dusts would be oxidized or dehydrated by this treatment, 
and they should either be centrifuged out of the dust by means of heavy liquids 
before heating, or identified by the X-ray diagrams of the corresponding oxides, 
which would be present in the heated but not in the unheated material. 

X-ray diffraction methods 

In addition to taking X-ray powder diagrams in a cylindrical camera, we 
have used the aggregate method which has recently been described [Nagel- 
schmidt, 1939] in its application to soil colloids. This method is specially suitable 
for the identification of layer lattice silicates such as mica, kaolinite, chlorite 
and montmorillonite in mixtures with each other. Ordered aggregates are made 
by slow evaporation of a suspension of the sample to be examined, and the 
aggregates are mounted similarly to single crystals in an X-ray spectrometer. 
The particles in the aggregate are oriented with their cleavage planes parallel 
to the plane of sedimentation and a set of good X-ray reflexions from the basal 
planes is therefore obtained. These basal reflexions are the main X-ray dif- 
fraction characteristics for the different layer lattice silicates. Kaolinite has 
strong basal reflexions at 7- 14 and 3*57 A., and mica has strong reflexions at 
10 and 3*34 A. and a weaker one at 5 A. When aggregates of mixtures of these 
two minerals are heated to 510°, only the mica reflexions remain ; the kaolinite 
reflexions are absent, as kaolinite is destroycHl by heating to 500°. Chlorite 
shows strong reflexions at 14-1, 7-05, 4*70 and 3*52 A. and these reflexions are 
still present in aggregates heated to 510°. Th(i aggregate method is used in 
addition to, but not as a substitute for, the powder method. Powder and 
aggregate diagrams of a lung residue and a mine dust are shown in PI. 1. 

X-ra 3 ^ diffraction diagrams of lung residues and mine dusts indicate qualita- 
tively the presence of different minerals if these minerals occur in sufficient 
amounts. Whether and, if so, how far both the powder and aggregate methods 
can be developed quantitatively is at present unknown. The quantitative 
estimation of quartz in mine dusts has been described by Clark & Reynolds 
[1936], but as it is based on the intensity of the 3-34 A. reflexion of (|uartz it 
cannot be used in the presence of mica, which gives a strong reiflexion for the 
same spacing. The method can, however, be modified, so as to be applicable to 
mixtures containing quartz and mica. 

Preparation details 

The lung is dried at 105° and reduced to a fine powder. 20 g. of the dried 
substance are extracted in a Soxhlet overnight with acetone to remove fatty 
material. The extraction thimble with its contents is dried in an oven; the * 
contents of the thimble are knocked into a 2 1. pyrex beaker ; 30 % HgOg is 
added to a depth of about 1 in., and the mixture is carefully warmed on a water 
bath and stirred with a glass rod. If the froth tends to rise to the rim of the 
beaker, it can be whipped down with the stirring rod and if necessary octyl 
alcohol is added. As the frothing subsides, and as the liquid evaporates, more 
H 2 O 2 is added. The depth of the liquid in the beaker should not exceed about 
1 in., otherwise the mixture will tend to froth over. The additions of HgOg, with 
subsequent evaporations almost to dryness, should be continued until the 
additions no longer cause frothing. At this point the destruction of the lung tissue 
seems to be complete and any black material remaining is probably coal dust. 
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The whole process, in our experience, takes about a week. The contents are 
brought nearly to dryness each evening. Each morning, and as often during the 
day as the mixture comes to dryness, more R/lg is added. 

The final residue consists of the inorganic salts from the lung tissue plus the 
dust. The former are brought into solution by extracting the mixture with acid. 
We have used N H(d with 15 min. vigorous shaking at room tt^mperature, and 
hot ilf/10 citrate^ buffer of pH 6 with continuous stirring for 1 hr. On allowing 
the mixture to scuttle, the supernatant liquid is seen to contain much of the iron 
in solution. Separation of tlie solid from tlm liquid can be accomplished by 
gravity filtration through a fine pa])er (a hardened filter paj)er seems to r(*.tain 
the dust particles), or by prolonged cemtrifuging. We have found it convenient 
to transfer the residue, with washing, to 250 ml. centrifuge bottles, and to use 
200 mil portions of liquid for each extrac^tion. Ea(‘h separation is carritnl out by 
centrifuging for 1 hr. at 3500 r.p.m. 

The residu(\s are re-extract, (*d several timers to remove all salts. Iron is the 
most difficult of the tissue constituents to (eliminate from the residue, and it is 
usually necessary to extract, the centrifugcHl de])osits three or four times with 
cold HCl or hot citrate buffta*. The ])resen(M^ of iron in tlu^ (extraction fluids may 
be testced for by treeating a sample with a(e(‘ti(e acid, sodium aceetate and ferro- 
(jyanide. 

Th(e filtrate or supernatant fluid should be checked for tht^ abscaict^ of dust 
parti(;l(NS by microscopic examination, and by (iolorimetric analysis for total 
Si02 [King, 1939J. '^riu^ pn^sence^ of a])preciable numbers of dust particles will 
indicate tlu' nec;essity for more prolongc^d (xmtrifuging. With the residues W(^ 
have handl(Hl, 1 hr. s])inning appears to hav(‘ benm suffident. Tlu^ ])res(m(H> of 
non-particmlate SiOu, i.e. dissolved SiO.^, hi any (piantity indi(;ates a (ha^om- 
]) 08 ition of tlie sili(^eous matter by the extraction fluids. Tlu‘ nvsidm^ is finally 
washed onc(* witli water and onc(^ with alcohol and is dric'd in an air oven. 


Uesults 

As an (‘xarn])le, w(^ give full dc'tails for on(‘ lung residue and one mine dust. 
The lung was kindly sup]>li(*d by Dr P. D’Aiw Hart and the mine' dust, was 
collected by Dr F. Holt, working with Prof. 11. \\ A. Brisetoe. I’hc^ occuy)ational 
history of the cas(‘ from whidi the lung residue was takui .will bi^ given elsewhere, 
in conjunction with the results obtaint‘d in tlie study of a larger group of workers. 

Lung residue. The lung residue, prepared in this way lost 12% of the dry 
weight on prolonged luxating to 380 Powder and aggre^gate X-ray diflraetion 
diagrams of tlie 380 asli taken with unfiltenMl iron K radiation an^ sh(jwn in 
PI. 1, B and E. A f)owder diagra?n of the untr(‘at(‘d ovem-dried powdertd lung 
tissue is shown in PI. 1 , A. Table 2 gives the inter])lanar spacings and intensities 
(jf diffraction lines of the 380' ash diagram, and the ijiterym'tation in terms ot 
quartz, mica and kaolin. There an^ many diffraidlon lines of (piartz whidi do not 
( 3 oincide with otluT lines in tlu' diagram, but only two line's, the basal r(*fl(‘xions, 
which can be ascribed to kaolin alone. It is not possible to distinguisti imdcT 
these conditions wdiie^h member of the kaolin grouy) it is; it can only said that 
a member of the grou]) is present. Th(' kaolin group contains the minerals 
kaolinite, nacrite, dickitc', anauxite and halloysite. No other mineral is known 
to give strong basal reflexions at 7-1 and 3*55 A. sj)a(*lngs, which disappear if 
the sample is heated to 510^. For the rni(;a it is likc^wise not possible to det(?r- 
minc which member of thc' mica group is jiro.sent. Tlie diagram does not st^em to 
correspond to wed 1- crystal li zed muscovite.' e^r liydromuHcx)vite, but rathe'r to the 
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type of mica found in shales and soil colloids. The term 'illite ’ [Grim et al. 1937] 
has been proposed for mica of this type, but samples described as sericite or 
secondary muscovite may refer to similar material. 

Table 2. X-ray data for lung residue, 380° ash 

</ — interplanar spacings, Int. —intensities of diffraction lines, v.s. =:very strong, s.— strong, 
m. —medium, w. —weak, v.w. -very weak. Q.= quartz, Mi. —a member of the mica group, 
Ka. — a member of the kaolin group. 

} denotes edges of a band or two lines of different intensity which are not clearly separated. 


No. 

d 

Int. 

Mineral 

No. 

d 

Int. 

Mineral 

1 

101 

s. 

Mi, 

13 

1-815 

8. 

Q. 

2 

3 

7 1 

50 

8. 

W, 

Ka. 

Mi. 

14 

1-675 

1-644 

m. 

Mi., Ka., Q. 

4 

4-48) 

8. 

Mi., Ka. 

15 

1-539 

m. 

Q. 

5 

6 

4-23[ 

3-56 

m. 

m. 

Q. 

Ka. 

16 

1-508 

1-488 


Mi., Ka. 

7 

3-351 
3-31 [ 

v.a. 

Q., Mi. 

17 

1-382 

l-?72 


Q. 

8 

2-68) 

2-54) 

8. 

Mi., Ka. 

18 

1-294 

l-280| 

[ - 

Mi., Ka. 

9 

2-46 

v.w. 

Mi., Q. 

19 

1-200 

m. 

Q. 

.10 

2-45) 

2-18[ 

v.w. 

Ka., Q., Mi. 

20 

21 

M80 

1-151 

m. 

w. 

Q. 

Q. 

11 

2-131 

ni. 

Q., Mi. 

22 

1-076 

8. 

Q. 

12 

2-003) 

1-972) 

ni. 

Mi., Ka., Q. 






Table 3 gives the chemical analysis of the lung n^sidue carricMl out on the 
380 ash. The water lost below 105° shown in Table 3 has Ixhui reabsorbed from 
the air by the ash. It will be seen that SiOg, AlgOg, KgO, and water above 105°, 
account for 94% of the residue, and these four are the main cluunical con- 
stituents of a mixture of quartz, muscovite and kaolin. It is possible to calculate 
th(^ relative amounts of tlie three minerals in the lung residue if it is assumed 
that all the SiOg, AlgOg and KgO are present in thest^ minerals, and if the com- 
position of the muscovite and of the kaolin are known. 8uch calculations with 
kaolin and muscovite of theorcitical composition give for the lung residue: 
muscovite 26%, kaolin 46% and quartz 24%. The chemical composition of 

Ta})k^ 3. Chemical analysis of lung re^sldue. ashed at 380 ' 

Analyst; Chomi(;al I^aborutories, London 


SiOg 

56-9 

Al,0, 

28-3 

TiC), 

14 

b\()^ 

15 

MgO 

0-7 

CtiO 

0-5 

NrjO 

0-8 

K,0 

3-1 

HgO, above lOr)"* 

5-4 

11 gO, below 105° 

M 

P2O5 

0-1 

99-8 


mica may vary within wide Hmits, and the mica found in shales and soil colloids 
usually contains only 4-6% KgO, as against muscovite with 11*8% KgO. 
Calculation of the minerals in the lung residue with a mica containing 5 % KgO, 
48% SiOa and 32% Al^Og, and kaolin of theoretical composition, gives for the 
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residue a mixture of 62% mica, 21% kaolin and 17% quartz. The X-ray 
diffraction data indicate only that all three minerals occur as main constituents. 
Their true relative proportions probably lie between the two sets of percentages 
given above. If special interest is centred on SiOg, it will be seen that less than 
half of the total SiOg shown in the analysis, or less than a quarter of the mineral 
residue, occurs as quartz. 

Microscopic inspection of tlie 380" ash of tlio lung residue shows that nearly 
all particles are well below 2/x in diameter and it does not seem p()ssibl6 to dis- 
tinguish the different constituents quantitatively by their refractive index or 
other optical characteristics with microscopic petrological methods. 

Mine dust. The untreated mini; dust gave a poor X-ray diffraction diagram. 
After heating the material to constant weight at 380" a residue' (‘onsisting of 
15-1 % of the original dust was obtained. X-ray powdiu and aggrcgatii diagrams 
of this residuii an; shown in PI. 1 , D and F, and a diagram of the same residue 
after a short treatment with N HCl in PL 1, C. PI. 1, 0 shows an aggregate 
diagram, taken with the same specimen as PI. 1, F, after lu'ating it to 540" for 
24 hr. The kaolin lines are absent. Table 4 giv(;s tlu‘ evaluation of the diagram 

Table 4. X-Ray data for inine dust, 380"^ ash, after irealntmt until N //t 7 


rf — intcrj)lanar Kpaeings, Jnt. - of diffractiDii linos, v.s. - vor\ st rong, s. strong, 

m. -MTiodiuni, w. - weak, v.w, - very weak, Q, quart/. Mi. -a nieinbor of the mica group, 
Ka. — a member of the kaolin group. 


} dcnotcfl edgcH of 

a band or two lines 

of dilfe 

rent intensity whicl 

1 ai-e not 

rlearly 

separated. 

No. 

d 

Int. 

Minerii 

d 

No. 

d 

Int. 

Mineral 

1 

10-2 

tn. 

Mi. 



18 

1 -540 

in. 

g. 


2 

71 

4-48 

v.s. 

v.s. 

Ka. 

Ka., 

Mi. 


14 

1 -508 ) 
1-498 

in. 

Mi. 


4 

8-55 

s. 

Ka. 



15 

1-484) 

H. 

Ka. 


5 

8-351 

8-81) 

v.s. 

Q., I 

di. 


16 

1-880) 

1-870) 

s. 

g. 


6 

2-58) 
2-55 1 

B. 

Ka., 

Mi. 


17 

18 

1-818 

1-286 

w. 

w. 

? 

Ka., 

Mi. 

7 

8 

1) 

2-.87 I 
2-.88 ) 
2-131 

V.W. 

in. 

w. 

Mi., 

Ka. 

Q., : 

Q. 

VI i. 


19 

20 

1 -255 
1-286) 
1-225) 

vv. 

v.w. 

g. 

Ka., 

Mi. 

10 

I -0981 
1-9801 

m. 

Ka., 

Ml. 


21 

1-200 

in. 

g. 


11 

l'8l« 

rn. 

Q. 



22 

1-180 

rn. 

g. 


12 

1-6711 

1-642) 

s. 

Ka.. 

. Mi. 


23 

1-151 

I -076 

w. 

in. 

g. 

g. 


showni in 

PI. 1, c. 

It is af! 

;aiii only 

possible to stal 

(; that ( 

piartz t 

ind members oj 


the kaolin and mica groups arc present. The presence of a line at 14-3 A. on 
aggregate diagrams maj^ possibly indicate minor amounts of chlorite. Tin; diagram 
before the X HCl treatment shows a few additional diffraction liiu's indi(;ating 
dolomite or ankerite. Dolomite is a calelum-magru'sium carbonate and ankeritc; 
a calcium -magnesium -iron carbonate. 

Table 5 gives the chemical analysis of the 380" ash of the mine dust. SiOa, 
AI2O3, K^O and water above 105" account for 86% of the ash and most of tlu^ 
remaining Fe, Ca and Mg is present as carbonate, sulphate or oxide, although a 
proportion of these may form chlorite with some of the SiO. and AI2O3. The 
mineral content has been calculated ignoring chlorite and assuming all SiOg, 
Ala.03 and K2O to be present as quartz, kaolin or muscovite of tlieoretical com- 
position. The mine dust ash contains according to this calculation 14% musco- 
vite, 66% kaolin and 11% quartz. Assuming a mica (;ontaining 5% K./), 
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Table 5. Chemical analysis of mine dust ashed at SSO"" 

Analyst: Geochemical Laboratories, London ^ 


SiOa 

47-9 

A1.03 

31-6 

TiOa 

0-8 

Fe^Og 

3-9 

MgO 

1-4 

CaO 

31 

Na20 

10 

KgG 

1-6 

H2O, above 105^ 

4-6 

Hgth below 106'' 

0-7 

CO2 

0*8 

SO3 

2-2 

S 

01 


99*7 


48% SiOg and 32% AlgOg the mine dust would contain: 32% mica, 54% 
kaolin, 8 % quartz. The water above 105° shown in Table 5 is too low to satisfy 
the amount of lattice hydroxyl present in kaolin of theoretical composition for 
either of these mixtures, but many kaolin samples contain less than the theon^- 
tical amount of water and part of the lattice hydroxyl may have been removed 
by the initial prolonged heating to 380°. 

Free BiOg (quartz) [Shaw, 1934] amounted to 12% of the mine dust ash, in 
fair agreement with th(^ estimate of 11 % from the calculation with muscovite 
and kaolin of theoretical composition. We are grateful to Mr A. Shaw for 
carrying out this determination. 

SUMMARV 

The isolation of mineral residues from lungs by the HgOg method and tla^ 
removal of coal from such residues and from air- borne dusts from coal min(\s 
by hfuiting to 380° are described. X-ray diffraction methods are used for the 
identification of minerals in the residues and full data, including ch(unica] 
analyses, presented for a lung residue and a mine dust. Quartz, a imutiber of 
the kaolin group and a member of the mica grou]) are the main constituents 
found in the lung residue and in the air-borne dust . 

Grateful acknowledgenunit is madii to Dr A. Tirammall for his advice and 
active interest in this investigation. We are indebted to the Mt^dical Research 
Council for a grant covering part of th(^ expenses of this investigation. 
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Introduction. 

Tde use of tlie jiowdered flowers and of extracts of (J. rtneram- 
foliurn iu the (‘ontrol of insect pests has in(*reased considerably in 
re(^ent ycRrs, and tlie ])lant now ranks as one of our most im])ortant 
insecticides. I^vi’ethruni lias ])layed an important |)art in the 
development, and forms a i>iajor (‘onstituent, of tlie modern domestic 
tly“S]iray. Tn addition to its use in agricudture and horticulture, it 
has provided a satisfa(*tory means of controlling (certain insect ])ests 
of stored food ])r(>ducts. Its value as an insecticide is by no means 
fully worked out . 

Ja])an, Kenya and ^dlgoslavia are the chief (Tuitres of iirodmv 
tion. (\iltivation of the ])lant w as commenced in Kenya some ten 
years ago, and the country now ex]>orts about tw’o thousand tons 
of dried flowers per annum. Then^ tla^ ])lant flowers over ten 
months of the vear, ])ermitting a steady su])pl> ot Hov\ers of excTdlent 
quality. 

The insecticidal ])rinci])les consist of the pyrethrins I and 11. 
These are esters of a cyclic ketone, pyrethrolone. w ith t wo acads. 
one a monocarboxylic ac^id, and the second the methyl ester of a 
dicarboxylic acid. The pyrethrins imu occair in (juantities up to 
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two per cent, of the air-dried flowers. Pyrethrin I is one of the 
most potent inse(?ticides known, the median lethal concentration for 
aphids being about 10 mg. per litre of spray solution. 

The pyrethrins show a well-marked toxicity for many types of 
(eld-blooded animals, and the possibility of their use in the control 
of pests of man and the higher animals becomes a matter of some 
interest. Phevalier (1930) and (haudui and his co-workers (1932) 
have recoinmcuided pyrethrum for the treatment of Trichocephalus . 
TaeMia. and Ancaris in humans. Sweitzer and Tedder (1935) found 
an ointment (‘onbaining 0*75^^, of the pyrethrins to be of value in 
the control of scabies. Dermatitis vcas produced only in rare 
instances, and therc^ uas no evidence of toxi(‘ absorption. Pyre- 
thrum has b(xm recommende(J for the control of the human bcxly 
louse, a kerosene extract of ])yrethrum emulsified with soa]) being 
stated to kill the c^ggs as well as the adults. Pyrethrum ointment 
and oil extracts have also been suggested for use against the harvest 
mite. 

The belief that pyrethrum is non-toxic to man api)ears to be well 
founded. Kesearch u'orkei-s have handled the 2 )ure 2 )yrethrins, and 
doscxs have been taken orally without ill effect. Workmen have 
been enii)loyed daily for years in grinding the flowers or in contact 
witli extracts without showing toxic symptoms. It is well known, 
however, that some workers arc affected with dermatitis following 
(xmtact with tlie flowers or extracts, while in others disturbances 
in tlie respiratory tract may result. Fcinberg (1934) is of the 
opinion that ])yrethruin ])owder (*ontains. in addition to the insecfli- 
cidal esters, an oleo-resin which is ])robably res])(jnsible for the 
dermatitis, and a specific allergen which causes the res])iratory 
troubles. Many cases of ]>yrethruni allergy have indeed been 
reported. Tliere have been a considcra})le number of cases of 
dermatitis and sensitization among both h]iiro])eans and Africans 
handling ])yrethrum in Kenya. In some cases, planters have been, 
obliged to leave the vicinity of ])yrethrum fields during the harvest 
ing j)eriod. 4\)nking (1936) states that two or three years may be 
recjuiied for susce])tibility to ajipear and this has been the exj)erience 
of one of us. Sequeira (1936), in an account of the incidenc^e of 
j)yrethrum dermatitis there, (fiearly differentiates between the 
symptonis v hich are due to irritation and those, much rarer, which 
are allergic. 
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It is generally re(;ognized that, in (H>nnneree, the flowers are more 
liable to cause dermatitis than are exti-acts, and that susceptibility 
is increased during summer or periods of excessive perspiration. 
Mct'ord, Kilker, and Minster (1921) conclude that the risk of der- 
matitis chiefly occurs during o])erations of weighing and grinding of 
the crude drug, and that the irritant resjxmsible is not necessarily 
insecticidal. They describe clini(^al manifestations of a skin-disease 
confined to a de])artment handling pyrethrum. These consist of a 
mild erythema with mucb itching, a vesicular dennaiitis, and papules 
in moist areas. Alleviation ()(‘curs within a few days after removal 
from the dust. A well-known firm in this (xjuntry who have ground 
pyrethrum for many years state that they have met with some 
half-dozen minor cases of sensitiveness, and one man who was 
serio\isly ill after ex])osure to pyrethrum powder. Tliey have the 
impression that dermatitis is mu(*h less likely to result, from the 
handling of extracts. In factories, risk of dermatitis may be 
materially redm^ed by the use. as far as ])ossible. of dust-|)roof 
inachinery and automatic [lacking and weighing. 

ihw of us (J. T. M.) has for some years been susceptible to [lyre- 
tlirum dermatitis. He has been actively engaged with the chemistry 
and biology of this ])lant for ten years. During the first two or 
three years no ill-effect was noticed, and then sns(x^ptibilitv a])])eared 
suddenly during harvesting operations in hot weather. The 
symptoms were intense itchijig and sensitiveness of the hands and 
face, with swelling ol the eyelids. In all subsequent work with the 
flowers, either in the fresh condition or in the air-dried state, all 
ex})osed [larts of the body have had to be smeared with vaseline in 
order to avoid ill-effec t. Sensitization is so acute that, without this, 
a field of insecticidal ])yrethrum may be detected at an appreciable 
distance. The presence of an cqien t in ol a.ir dried flo vv^eis in the 
laboratory is quickly recognized. A tingling ol the la(;e results, 
tlie chin, area around the nose, and the eyelids being [larticularly 
sensitive. Susceptibility is increased during the hot weathei’, aiid 
the effec^t disa])])ears soon after removal from the source of irritation. 
With one exception, which will be mentioned later, no ill-effect has 
been observ^ed during work with extracts. It has been observed 
by us that fair jieople are likely to be more susc^eptible than dark. 

The present work was undei taken to ascertain the (uiusal agent 
of the dermatitis. We considered it important to determine whether 
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or no the pyrethrins are responsible. If the active agent is some- 
thing other than the pyrethrins, its removal from extracts might 
be feasible, permitting the preparation of insecti(?idal products 
devoid of dermatitis-producing j)roperties. 

The chemical work has been carried out by d. T. Martin, the 
flowers being handled by a laboratory assistant. K. H. C. Hester 
has been responsible for the clinical control of tlie investigation and 
the description of the reactions. In view of his susce])tibility, J. T. 
Martin has been used as the test-subject throughout tlie work. 


Expertmkntal. 

Technique. 

Tlie ])roduct to be tested was evenl\' spread over the fliifTy ' 
side of a one-inch square of flannel- vest ing material. This was then 
fixed to the skin by stri])s of adhesive stra])ping and allowed to stay 
for a minimum ])eriod of tw enty-four hours. In tlie eaj’ly work the 
period allowed w'as 48 hours ; but with concentrates testod later 
the patches wore removed soon aftei’ 24 hours in ordei’ to lessen tlie 
risk of toxic absorjition. d'he ])at(*hes were usually a])plied at 
7.(1 p.m., the sites used being the anterior aspect of the forearms, 
the thighs, and the trunk in the region of the right iliac crest. 
Patches were not a])plied unless the site, if previously used, was 
completely healed and the skin free from blemish. When resinous 
material was examined, the test area w as w ashed w ith alcohol after 
the removal of the patch, and observations were made after an 
interval of at least one hour. I'ests were made during the summer 
months in order to obtain a maximum sensitivity. 

8ix criteria were used in judging the intensity of a reaction. 
These were ; {a) the degree of ervthema. {b) the unifonnity of the 
erythema over the patch site, (c) the amount of oedema, {d) the 
extent of vesiculation, (e) the intensity of irritation, (/) the duration 
of the dermatitis. With intense reactions, the outline of the patch 
was clearly defined, there was marked oedema and vesiculation, 
intense iriitation, and persistem^e of the inflammation. Each 
reaction was judged and accorded a sign, ranging from a negative 
sign for (*omplete absence of effect to four plus signs for an intense 
reaction (see Table I). The assessment of the reaction was made 
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at the time of removal of the patch and was independent of tlie 
j)eriod of a])plicatir)n. 

Tlie powdered fhmers and various fractions of the extract were 
submitted to analysis for pyrethrin content. This was carried out 
by the method c)f Seil (1934) with modifications. Free acids were 
I'emoved from tlie petroleum ether extracts with dilute alkali, and 
sajmnification was effetdA^d in 9-5 N methyl alcoholic potash solution. 
The methyl ahnihol was then removed at a low temperature under 
reduced ])ressui‘e. The filtrate from the barium precipitation was 
neutralized to litmus with normal sul])huric acid, and 1 -2 ml. w ere 
added in excess prior to distillation of the mono-carboxylic acid. 


I'eMs with Flowers. 

Dcijnv of siisvr pi ihility. — It was first necessary to deteruiine that J. T. 
Martin was still sose(‘f)til>le to pyretlirum dermatitis and the de^nM* of 
(effect likely to \w |)rodu(‘t‘d. ^^ltch tests were therefoo'. mad(^ on 15 
June 1940 upon th(‘ anOaior asjKa’t of tlu' UJt forearm with powdered 
[lyrethrum flowHU's. Two [latches were apfilied, one (‘onsisting of tin* 
air-dried flowers ^ind the other of an e(|nivalent (piantitv of the powdcT 
moistened with water. 

The dowers had been j^rown on an (^x[)erimental jilot in Harpimden, 
aiid harvested in 193S and 1939. The jjlants us(‘d were derived from one 
parent [ilant (oni’ n‘f. no. F.ll). On anaJysis soon aftcu' harvesting, the 
1938 (jro[) s1iow(m 1 of jiyn^thrin 1 and 0-37‘/o <^>f pyn^thrin 11, and 

the 1939 (TO]) 0'92‘^o 1 ^^^^<1 b ^1- ^ values for the mixed 

dowm’s in June* I94(i w(*re 0-85 of jiyrethrin 1 and 0-31 % of pyrethrin 1 1 . 

Tlu^ patches W(‘re r(*moved after 48 hours. Irritation was drst felt 
after 24 hours, and in(*reased in intensity up to the tinu* the f)at(;hes w(M(^ 
removed. Tin* reactions w(T‘e as follows : 

(a) Air-dried floin rs. — There was a moderate* erythema, hut no Kwellin^^ 
The erythema was not uniform, but was more intense where suhjecjnd to 
f)ressure by tlu* strapping. Tlu^ surfa,ce was [)unetate. suggesting the 
im[)ending formation of vexsicles, 

(b) Moisiened flowers . — The (‘rythema was mon^ intense* and was 
uniform, and there* we*re many small ve^sicles and .some swelling. 

A (;ontre)l with v(*sting and ba.ndage alone gave no reaction. 

i\fter the f)atch(\s were^ removeel, the area subjeeJed to the moistened 
dowers was more irritable than that CH)vered by the dry flowcTs, and the* 
effect persisted longer. By 25 June the rea(‘Jie)ns had almost (a>mf)letely 
subsideel, with the skin beginning to ])eel. The* outlines of tlu^ [)at(*he*s 
were still distinctly visible, and tliere^ was occasional irritation. It was 
clear that J. T. Martin was still susceptible to pyretlirum dermatitis, 
and also that moistened dowers gave a more vigorous reaction than dry 
dowers. 

Tests with fractions of the flower head. — Pollen was dusted from a large 
number of dowers, while other dower-heads were dissee^ted into their 
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constituent parts, ray florets, disc florets, ovaries, and the residue con- 
sisting of receptacles and involucres. Control patch tests with the pollen 
and air-dried ground flowers were carried out on the anterior aspect ol 
the right forearm on 18 June, while the dissected fractions of the flowers, 
sliced into small pieces, were ttisted on the right thigh, with moistened 
ground flowers as control on the left thigh, on 25 June. The pollen and 
control patcihes were removed after 48 hours and the others after 42 
hours. The reactions were as follows : 

(c) Pollen. — A definite, but only slight, erythema, which rapidly faded. 

(d) Receptacles and mvolucres . — Moderate erythema ; area of test 
slightly swollen. No vesicles. 

(e) Petals. — Slight erythema ; no swelling. 

(f) Ovaries. — Moderate; erythema ; area slightly raised. 

(g) Disc florets. — Slight erythema ; no swelling. 

The reaction of (d) and (f) were of approximately eeiual intensity, 
which was greater than that of reactions (e) and (g), which were also about 
equal. 

(h) Moistened ground floi vers (control). — Fairly intense erythema, edge 
of patch well defined, and whole of test area raised. 

It was clear from tliesc tests that the ])()llen could not be regarded 
as carrying tlie agent responsible for dermatitis, and that, further- 
more, this aj)peared to be (K)ncentrated in the lower ])()rtion of the 
flower liead, i. e. in the ovaries, recejdaedes and involucres. It is of 
interest to note that while the ])yrethrins are known to be con- 
centrated in the ovaries, the receptacles and involucres (iontain only 
small amounts of the insecticidal ]>rinci})les (Martin and Tattersfield, 
19.34), providing evidence that the causal agent of the dermatitis is 
likely to be something other than the ])yrcthrins. 


Tests with Extracts of the Flowers. 

Pyrethrum extract in heavy oil . — Tests were first carried out, on 18 June, 
with a commercial preparation of pyrethrum, consisting of an extract of 
the flowers made uj) in a highly refined heavy mineral oil (Shell No. 
24210) similar to medicinal paraffin. The oil solution c;ontained about 
1% of total pyrethrins. 

The pyrethrum preparation was sprayed, in an even film, on to squares 
of flannel vesting. The deposit used was of the order of 2 mg. per cm.* 
Patches were then applied to the anterior aspect of the right foreaiin and 
to the trunk just above the right iliac crest and behind the anterior 
superior iliac spine. Control tests were made with oil alone on the left 
forearm ; and with air-dried ground flowers on the right forearm and on 
the trunk just behind the test patch. The patches were removed after 
48 hours. The reactions were as follows : 

(i) Pyrethrum extract in heavy oil (right forearm). — Faint mottled 
erythema covering the area of the patch, with one small vesicle. No 
irritation. 
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(j) Ground flowers (right forearm, control). —Vigorous rcju^tion. The 
whole area was red and slightly raised. Around the test area tliere was 
a flush, I to I in. wide. Intense irritation 3G hours after application. 

(k) Fyrethrum extract in heavy oil (trunk). —Faint, irregularly distri- 
buted erythema , more marked at the edges of the test area. No in itatioii. 

(l) Ground flowers (trunk, control). — Marked redness and swelling of the 
skin with a spreading Hush, intense irritation after 3() hours. 

The pyrethrum preparation in oil gave a definite though faint positive^ 
reaction under the stringent conditions of the tt^st. The naietion was 
rather more intense than that given by the pollen tested simultaiKn)Usly, 
and persisted longer. On 20 June the outlines of the patches could still 
be clearly seen, with ocjcasional slight irritation from the pyrethrum 
powder test areas. 

Ether and petroleum ether extracts of the flowers . — At» attempt was next 
made to determine the distribution of the causal agent between ('tluu- 
and petroleum ether extracts. TIkj air-dried flowers (JO g.) wen* per- 
colated with ether for seven hours, and dried in a vacuum desi(u*ati)r. 
The ether was distilled, and the resin dried under reduc5ed pressure at a 
low temperature. It was then extracOal four timers by refluxing with 
low boiling petroleum ether, and the ])etroleum ether-soluble fra-edion 
of the resin was recov(?red. 

Patches were applied in the evening of 25 June, using the* etlua- 
extracted flowers (moistened with water), and the fractions of the resin 
soluble and insoluble in jietroleum ether. The sit(^ used was the l(*ft 
thigh, test (h) of ground flowers serving as control. The patches werc^ 
removed after 42 hours, when th(^ reactions were as i’ollows : 

(ill) Ether extracted flowers (moistened with water). — Eaint, ill-defined 
erythema. No swelling. 

(n) Petroleum -ether insoluble fraction of the resin. --Brisk reaction, with 
well-defined raised edgt^ Vesicles. 

(o) Peiroleurn-ether-solitble fraction of the resin. — Less intense i’(idness 
than in test (n), but calge of the area was widl defiiuMl and raised. 

The (iontrol test (h) was not distinguishable from test (o). Iriitation 
was first felt 12 hours after application of the patches and Ixujame intense 
by the morning of 27 rJunc^. At this time irritation of the face, parti(Mi- 
larly round the lower jaw and mouth, and a slight })uffin<iss and I’ediu^ss 
und(u* the right eye werc^ noticed. A geiu'rai (;onstitutional reaction 
ensued, which is describ(Ml later. 

The skin -lesions persisted, with varying intensities ol‘ irritation, until 
15 July, when the* outlines of the patches were still faintly visible. On 
12 July there was intense irritation from patch test (n). TIh^ arcii had 
become red, and there was exudation of fluid. On 15 July tin* mea 
showed scaling with a tendency to crack and exude fluid a characteristic 
eczematous reaction. 


It is clear that ether almost completely extracts the active agent 
from the flowers. A surjirising effect was the intensity of the 
reaction given by the oleo-resin after it had been extracted by 
petroleum ether. It may be assumed that the pyrethrins, readily 
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soluble in petroleum ether, would to a large extent pass into the 
petroleum ether extract, providing further evidence that it is 
unlikely that they can be responsible for the dermatitis. 

Colourless extract of pyrethrum . — Petroleum ether is normally used as 
solvent for the extraction of pyrethrum for analysis, separating the bulk 
of the pyrethrins with a minimum of extraneous matter. The extract, 
however, contains an appreciable quantity of fatty material, free acids, 
and pigments. Petroleum ether extraction of the flowers used in this 
work gave a resin containing approximately 30% of total pyrethrins. It 
has been shown by Martin and Potter (1937) that, if the powdered flowers 
are intimately mixed with decolorizing charcoal and then extracted 
with petroleum ether in a Soxhlet apparatus, a colourless extract results. 
This contains a higher content of the pyrethrins (about 45%) and very 
little free acids. In order to determine whether the causal agent of the 
dermatitis was retained on the charcoal or extracted by the solvent, a 
pat(4i test was made on 15 July, using a colourless extract prepared from 
the flowers previously used, on the lower part of the anterior aspect of the 
right forearm. Th(^ patch was removed after 48 hours. 

(p) Colourless extract of flowers. — This gave an intense reaction. The 
square of skin was yellowish and exhibited well-marked capillary pul- 
sation, flushing at each systolic; j)ulso-b(;at. It was well raised and the 
surface was dotted with numerous small vesicles. The skin around 
showed a pink flush for a distancx^ of 1 in. There was more oedema of 
the skin than in any previous reac'tion, and intense irritation. 

By 22 July the test area was dull red, still slightly raised, and finely 
desquamating. It began to peel on 25 Jiily. 

In view of the intense reaction it was decided to (‘oncentrate future 
work upon the c^ornj)onent fractions of the colourless extract. The major 
constituents are the; pyrethrins and fatty material. Much smaller 
quantities of the essential cul originally in the flowers and of crystalline 
constituents, such as cJirysanthin, are also present. It was decided 
first to test the fat fractions. 

The colourless oil was redissolved in petroleum ether and washed with 
dilute alkali to remove the small amount of free acids, after which the 
solvent was again removed. Th(> fats were then separated by the follow- 
ing procedure, based upon the work of LaForge and Haller (1935), The 
colourless extract was dissolved, with warming, in glacial acetic acid. 
An equivalent amount of acetic aedd, plus 20% of its volume of water, 
was added with swirling and the solution kept at 0” C. The fatty material 
precipitated was filtered, washed with cold acetic acid ciontaining 10% 
of water, copiously with water, and allowed to dry at room temperature. 

A patch test extending over 48 hours was made on 22 July, on the 
lower part of the anterior aspect of the left forearm. The reaction was 
as follows : 

(q) Fatty rnaterial separated from a colourless extract. — Moderately 
intense mottled erythema. The red patches were slightly raised. No 
vesicles, or surrounding flush. Some irritation after removing the patch. 
This represented a positive reaction of slight intensity. 

It has been observed (Tattersfield and Martin, 1934) that if air is 
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bubbled through a methyl alcoholic extract of pyrethrum in sunliglit, 
fatty material gradually separates. The nature of this product is at 
present indefinite. Cornnu^rcial users of pyrethrum believe that old 
flowers are more likely to cause dermatitis than are fresh flowers, and it 
was thought possible that an oxidation product of the fatty constituents 
of the flowers might be responsible. 

The flowers, admixed with charcoal, were extracted with petroleum 
ether, a pale yellow resin resulting. This was extracted with successive 
portions of methyl alcohol, with cooling and filtering of each. The 
resulting clear solution was aerated for three days, and th(^ precipitate* 
separated, washed, and dried. A patch test was carried out on 25 July 
on the middle of the anterior aspect of the right forearm. 

(r) Fatty material separated after aeration of a methyl alcoholic extract of 
pyrethrum. — After 48 hours there was an irregular mottled erythema of 
slight intensity, slightly raised. No vesicles, and no irritation. 

Tests (q) and (r) seemed to us elfectively to dispose of tlie possi 
bility that the fat fraction of the extract could be the causal agent 
of the dermatitis. There remained the ])yretln*iiis and minoi- 
constituents. It was decided at this stage to attem])t the preparation 
of a concentrate as rich as possible in the ])vrethrins. other products 
separated to be tested as obtained. 

Preparation of py ret hr in concentrate. — The flow(U’s ]>reviously used (700 
g.) were intimately mixed with 420 g. of decolorizing char(*oal (old) and 
extracted for several days with low boiling })etrolenm (^ther. The 
solution obtained was pale yellow. The resin contained about 40% of 
pyrethrins, made up of 30% of 1 and 10% of 11. Tlu^ f)etroleum etlnu' 
solution was concentrated to 125 ml., filtenMl and kept at O'" for a week. 

A white crystalline material s(q)arat 0 d. This was removed, washed 
with petroleum ether, and recrystallized from absolute alcohol (test (s)). 
Water was added to the petroleum ether solutitm and free acids wcum* 
removed by the gradual addition of 0-5% potash solution, with shaking. 
The petroleum ether solution was washed with water, dried over anliy- 
drous sodhim sulphate, and the yellow resin recovenal. The resin was 
dissolved with gentle warming in 20 ml. of glacial acetic acid. On cooling, 
a precipitate resulted. This was filtered oft, and washed with 10 ml, in 
all of acetic acid. 

The yellow precipitate was dissolved in absolute alcndiol, the solution 
strained from a small amount of insoluble yellow ‘‘ liciuid ” resin (test 
(t)) and cooled in the refrigerator. CV)lour!(^ss needles separated, with 
occluded small yellow globules (test (u)). The yellow “ liquid resin 
solidified on standing. 

To the acetic acid filtrate and washings (30 ml. in all) was adde(l 10 
ml. of acetic acid and 4 ml. of water. Ijie solution was kept at O'" C. 
for 2 days. The precipitated fats were filtered oft, and the clear filtrate 
extracted with two volumes of petroleum ether. The petroleum ether 
solution was washed four times with acetic aedd containing 10% of water, 
then four times with water, dried over sodium sulphate, and the resin 
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recovered. This consisted of 4-2 g. of a pale yellow oil, and contained 
a total of 78% of pyrethrins, made up to 65% of I and 13% of II. 

Further purification was eft'eeted as follows : 2 g. of the oil was dis- 
solved in low boiling petroleum ether and was slowly run through a 
column of (fresh) decolorizing charcoal 3 in. by IJ in. in diameter. The 
charcoal was previously wetted with petrol ether, and so packed as to give 
a steady rate of flow. The charcoal was then washed six times with 
25 ml. portions of petroleum ether. The filtrate yielded 0 07 g. of a 
slightly pungent oil. Further continuous wasliing of the charcoal with 
petroleum ether for six hours resulted in an additional 0 03 g. of oil. 

The charcoal was allowed to dry at room temperature, and was then 
washed by continuous percolation with ether for 6 hours. The filtrate 
yielded T33 g. of a colourless oil. Further percolation with ether for 
6 hours yielded an additional 0-2 g. of colourless oil. 

The charcoal was again dried, remixed, and percolated with chloroform 
for 7J hours, yielding 0-25 g. of a yellow resin. 

In all, 93% of the resin taken was thus accounted for. The coloiu'less 
oil first extracted by the ether on analysis showed a (am tent of 93% of 
total pyrethrins (duplicate analyses gave ST7, 8T0% of 1 and 12* 1. 
11-3% of II). 

A patch test was made with this })yrethrin concentrate on 9 August 
(test (v)). 

The reactions given by the products obtained during the preparation 
of the pyrethrin concentrate were as follows : 

(s) Material se^Mraiing frerw the petroleum ether extract, recrystalUzed 
from alcohol. — The patch test was made on 8 August on th('. middle of 
the anterior aspect of the left forearm. Tht' patch was removed after 
46 hours. There was an ill -defined irregular nnl mottling, slight swelling, 
and small vesicles. 

(t) ''Liquid ” fraction of material insoluble in acetic acid. — The patch 
was aj)plied on 6 August to the middle of the right forearm, and was 
removed after 48 hours. The test area was red, uniformly raised, and 
dotted all over with minute vesi(4es. 

(u) Crystalline fraction of material insoluble in acetic acid, from alcohol 
solution . — Patch test on 6 August, applied to the upper portion of the 
anterior aspect of the right forearm, and removed after 48 hours. This 
showed an erythema all over its surface with a mottled raised area 
(probably outlining points of (contact of the crystal masses with the skin). 
In the raised area minute vesicles were present. 

Tests (t) and (u) caused some irritation during the last 12 hours of 
application, and on removal of the patches this became fairly intense. 
Both gave moderately strong reactions, that of (u) being somewhat less 
than (t). 

(v) Pyrethrin concentrate (93% total pyrethrins). — This was tested on 
19 August, on the anterior aspect of the left forearm, towards its inner 
side and just below the elbow. The patch was removed after 27 hours 
to lessen the risk of toxic absorption. Tingling was felt for a few hours 
after application, but this did not persist. On removing the patch the 
test area could just be distinguished, but its outline rapidly faded. A 
few slight swellings were visible, and only slight irritation was felt. 
Twelve hours later the test area could be faintly seen as a pale pink 
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mottling, very ill defined. This represents a very slight positive reactioTi 
only. 

There remained the possibility that the essential oil was the main 
cause of the dermatitis. A disturbing feature of the investigation 
had been the way in which all the fractions tested had given positive 
reactions, though of varying intensities. The only product tested 
which could be regarded as being uncontaminated was the crystal- 
line material separating from the petroleum ether extract and 
reciystallized from alcohol (test (s)). The remaining products, with 
the possible exception of the pyrethrin concentrate (test (v)), 
smelt to varying degrees of pyrethrum flowers. Tests were there- 
fore made with the oil se])arated directly from the flowers. 

Fre/paraiioji of tlif' essential oil. — The ground Howtu’s (200 g.) wert? 
soaked in water and then subjected to steam distillation. The distillate 
was extracted twice with ether, the solution was dried over sodium 
sulphate, and a, })ale yellow sweet-smelling oil recovered. The yield 
was of the order of 0T%. 

(w) Volatile oil. — The oil was tested on S i^ugust, on the anterior asf)ect 
of the up|)er part of I(d*t Ibrearm. The patch was removed after 28 
hours because of intens(^ irritation and the sickening (‘ff(M‘t of the volatile 
oil. The whole test area was swollen, with a very distinct outline, and 
was evenly covered by large vesicles, some of whi(^h liad broken. It was 
surrounded by a llusli 1 in. wide. A distinct skin-lesion showed where 
the oil had crept between the overlying ])ieces of bandage. Twenty 
hours later the an‘a was still slightly raised, and showed a moderately 
intense erythema and exudation from ruptunid vesicles. 

During the pre})aration of the oil and the w(^aring of the patch a tingling 
of the skin on the chin and around the nose was ex])erienced. 

There was a marked persistem^e of the reaction, the outlines of the 
patch still being visible on 27 August. 

Separation of volatile acid frojn the essential oil.—\t is known that a(;ids 
occur in the free ('ondition in pyrethrum flowers, some of which, iruiluding 
the chrysanthemum rnonocaTboxylic a(!id, are volatile in steam. The 
acid number of the oil under (examination was 87. The possibility 
remained that the acid fraction of the volatile oil was the causal agent of 
the dermatitis. 

The oil was dissolvted in neutral alcohol, ajid the solution made distinctly 
alkaline with OT N. sexlium hydroxide. Water was added, and the 
solution was extracted twice with ether. The ether solution was washed 
with water, and the neutral oil recovered. 

This was submitted to a pateth test on lo August, using the lower part 
of the right thigh (test (x)). 

The flowers, from which the volatile oil had been obtained, were dried 
by heating in an evai)orating basin on a water bath and finally at a 
temperature of 35° C., until of the consistency of a thick pjiste. Ihc 
flower material was then used for a patch test (y) on the right thigh 
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Table 1. Summary of the Intensities of Dermatitis Reactions Pro- 
duced by Pyrethrum Flowers and their Constituent Fractions. 


Test. 

Material. 

SKf of patcli. 

Period of 
application 
(hours). 

Intensity of 
reaction. 

a. 

Air-dry ground flowers. 

rpper left forearm. 

48 

4- -f- -f 

b. 

Moistened ground fliiwers. 

Middle „ 

48 

-f 4 4- 

V, 

Pollen. 

Lower right ,, 

48 

-4 V 

d. 

Receptacles and involucres. 

Lpper ,, thigh. 

42 

^ -r 

e. 

Petals. 

Middle „ 

42 

4' 

f. 

Ovaries. 


42 

*' 4- 


Disc florets. 

J..o\ver 

42 

4- 

h. 

Moistened ground flowers 

left ,, 

42 

T 4- 4 


(control). 




i. 

Pvrethrum extract in 

Middle right forearm. 

48 

4 


mineral oil. 



j- 

Air-dry ground flowers 

Lpper „ 

48 

4 4- -4 


(control). 




k. 

Pyrethrum extract in 

Trunk, near iliac crest, i 

48 

j 


niineral oil. 




1. 

Air-dry ground flowiu’H 

'rrunk, posterior to (k). 

48 

•j 4--^- 


(control). 



in. 

Moistened ether-extracted 

rpper left thigh. 

42 

4- 


flowers. 



n. 

Petroleum ether-insoluble 
fraction of the resin ex- 

Middle 

42 

f 4 t 


traded by ether. 




o. 

Petroleum ether-soluble 
fraction of the resin ex- 



42 

i f- -i 


tracted by ether. 




P- 

Ck)lourless extract of i 

Lower right for<*arm. 

48 j 

! 4- 4- 


flowers. ; 




M- 

Fatty material separaterl 

left 

48 

■f -1 


from colourless extract, j 




r. 

Fatty material separated j 
after aeration of a methyl 

Midillc right forearm. 

48 

-!• 


alcoholic extract. 1 




s. 

Material separating from ! 
a petroleum-ether extract 
recrystallized from alcohol. 

“ Liquid ” fraction of 

left 

4b 

4 -1 

t. 

„ right 

48 

f 4" 4 


material insoluble in acetic 




acid. 




u. 

(’rystalline fraction (d 
material insoluble in acetic i 
acid, from alcohol solution. 

Lpper 

48 

I -4 


V. 

Pyrethrin concentrate (93 , 

left 

27 

r 


per cent, pyrethrins). 




w. 

Volatile oil. ; 

99 9' 

28 1 

4 4-4 i 

X. 

Volatile oil, free from acids.! 

Lower right thigh. 

28 I 

4-4 

y. 

Moist steam-distilled 

28 

4 4- 4- 


flowers. 


i 



The flannel vesting alone and witli mineral oil gave no reaction. 


adjacent to (x). The patches were removed after 28 hours because of 
considerable irritation and the nausea occasioned by the all-pervading 
smell of the oil. The reactions were as follows : 

(x) Essential oil, free from acids . — The test area was clearly outlined, 
uniformly red, and slightly swollen. No vesicles. 
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(y) Steam-distilled flowers {moist ). — Reaction similar to that of (x). 
but slightly more swollen. No vesicles. 

Each represented a positive reaction of moderate^ intensity. Both 
lesions were still clearly visible on 27 August, with definite outlines. 
At the time of removal of the patches the irritation due to (y) appeared 
to be somewhat greater than that due to (x)J)ut th(' latter ('ansed more 
irritation during the period of recovery. 

It is clear that while the oil obtained by steam distillation, and 
free from acid constituents, was capable of causing dermatitis, the 
residual flowers still contained an active agent. 

The intensities of the reactions obtained, evaluated at the time 
of removal of the patches by the assignation of plus signs, are 
summarized in Table T. 


(General Constitutional Reaction . 

On 25 June, in an attem[)t to obtain information in a minimum 
of time, eight patches in all were applied, four to each thigh. It 
was anticipated that not more than two of these would give an 
intense reaction, and two such patches had ])reviously been (‘arried 
witliout general ill-effect. Actually, liovvever, all the y)atches gave 
reactions of varying intensities, and by the morning of 27 June, 
when the patches were removed, the irritation had become acute. 
A smarting of the face was noticed, with putflness and redness 
under the right eye. 

Later. ])ersistent faintness and shiveidng were experienced and 
at noon J. T. Martin retired to bed. At this time the body tem- 
perature was 1)7*L’ F. On examination by K. H. (\ Hester, at 
3.80 p.ni. the tem])erature was 98-4'^' and the pulse-rate 100 })ei‘ 
minute. Tire shivering continued, the face apj)eared rather paler 
than usual and the skin was warm and very moist. 

Five hours later the temperature had risen to 99-4 ' F. and tlie 
pulse-rate was vstill 100. The face was now more flushed ; Hie skin 
was warm and moist and exhibited well-marked dermatographism. 
The tongue was rather furred but moist, the fauces were (dear, 
and there were no abnormal signs in the circnilatorv , res])iratory . 
abdominal and nervous systems. Aspirin, gr. \. was taken at 
night, and there was later faiidy profuse sweating. At midday on 
28 June the body temperature was normal and the pulse-rate SO. 
The face still smarted, but the eye had recovcTcd. Six liours later 
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the skin of the upper arm still exhibited marked dermatographism . 
Recovery was complete by the morning of 30 June. 

Discussion of Results. 

Throughout the investigation an attempt was made to keep the 
amounts of the materials tested as constant as possible. Strictly 
comparable tests were not possible owing to the differences in 
physical states of the products examined, resins achieving a more 
intimate contact with the skin than crystalline masses. 

Certain definite conclusions, however, are possible. Early tests 
indicated that the pyrethrins could not be regarded as being respon- 
sible for the dermatitis, and definite evidence substantiating this 
was obtained when the pyrethrin concentrate was tested. The 
period allowed for the pyrethrins to act was 27 hours, but the intense 
reaction produced by the volatile oil over a similar period (test (w)) 
indicated that this was long enough to j)roduce a definite reaction 
if an agent responsible for the dermatitis was present. 

The intensity of the reaction given by the colourless extract and 
the absence of an intense reaction when the fatty i)roducts were 
tested disposed of the possibility that the pigments, fats and pro- 
bably the free acids could be responsible. In addition, it was 
unlikely that protein material would be included in the petroleum 
ether extract of the flowers, and the possibility of a protein being 
the only causal agent was thus ruled out from the (commencement 
of the investigation. 

The intense reaction given by the volatile oil. and the positive, 
though less intense, reaction given by the oil after the removal of 
free acids, were of great interest. An important causal agent is 
present in the volatile oil, and, moreover, must be thermostable at 
lOO"^ That it is the only responsible constituent is not so certain, 
as the powdered flowers after subjection to steam distillation were 
still active. This may have been due, however, to incomplete 
removal of the oil (the flowers when tested still smelt of i)yrethrum) 
or to the presence of other active compounds. Tn this connection, 
the reactions given by the crystalline material separating directly 
from a petroleum ether extract, and recrystallized from alcohol 
(test (s)), and possibly by the crystalline fraction of the extract 
insoluble in acetic acid and also recjovered from alcoholic solution 
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(test (ii)), may be of significance. Inhere still remains, in addition, 
the possibility of the presence of a water-soluble active agent. The 
more intense reaction given by moistened flowers than by air -dried 
flowers may be a reflection of this, or merely due to more intimate 
contact with the skin. Further work is required to determine to 
what extent the essential oil and possibly other substances respon- 
sible for dermatitis may be removed from extracts of ])yrethrum 
without serious loss of the pyrethrins, and this v\ e liope to do. The 
desirability of further examination of the volatile oil is also 
indicated. 

It is of interest to record that although tlu’; dermatitis produced 
was in some cases acute, at no stage in the investigation were there 
any disturban(^es in the res])iratory trac*t, supporting the views of 
Feinberg and Sequeira that the agent resjxmsible for dermatitis 
differs from that causing respiratory troubles. 

It has been assumed that wind-blowm pollen has been resj)onsible 
for the ability of pyrethrum to cause dermatitis at a distance. The 
almost negative reaction given by pollen when tested dis}>oses of 
this ])ossibility . On the other hand, this effect may readily be 
explained by the strong dermatitis ])roducing ])roy)erty of the 
volatile oil. 

We are indebted to Dr. K. I'atterstield for his interest and assist- 
ance in the sci)aration of the ])ollen and the dissection of whole 
flowers, and to Dr. A, M. H. (iJrav , IVof. P. A. Buxton and Dr. d. 
Henderson Smith for their interest in the work. 


Summary. 

1. Patch tests of ])Ow dered and dissected yiyretiirum (low ers have 
been carried out. The causal agent, or agents, of the dermatitis 
apyiears to be con(*entrated in the lower parts of th(‘ flower-head. 
Pow dered flow ers moistened with w ater gave a more intense reaction 
than the air-dried ground flow ers. Pollen separated from the (lowers 
gave only a slight reaction. 

2. Ether and petroleum ether extracts ot the flowers hav e been 
fractionated and a number of products tested for theii' ability to 
produce dermatitis. A colourless extract, obtained by |>etroieuni 
ether extraction of the flowers mixed with charcoal, gave an intense 
reaction. The pyrethrins, tested in a con (*ent rate containing Hd ,, 
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of apparent pyrethrins as determined by a modified Seil method, 
are shown to be devoid of dermatitis-producing properties. 

3. The volatile oil, obtained by steam distillation of powdered 
flowers, is shown to be highly active. The oil after the extraction of 
a volatile acid fraction with alkali gave a less intense reaction, while 
the steam distilled flowers also gave a positive reaction. The 
possibility that crystalline constituents of the petroleum ether 
extract of the flowers are contributory causal agents of the dermatitis 
is indicated. 
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